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% 
Orrawa, 12th August, 1880. 
TOUSSAINT TRUDEAU, Sworn anp Examtnep: TRUDEAU 
By the Chairman : 
1, Have you a position in the Department of Railways and Canals? 
—lI have, 
2. What position ?—Deputy of the Minister. : a Pattee an) 


Canals, 
3. Are the affairs of the Canadian Pacific Railway under the control 
of your Department ?—They are. 


4, How long have you been connected with this Department ?—Since 
its formation—I mean the Department of Railways. 


5. In what Department were the affairs of this railway managed 
before that ?—The Department of Public Works. 


6. Had you a position in that Department ?—I had. 
7. What position ?—I was the Deputy of the Minister. 


8. 'Then you have been connected with the management of this rail- Has been con- 


; Spee . . nected with man- 
way since its inception ?—Yes. agement of this 


Railway since te 
1 1 } encement, 
9. The management of this railway, I understand, was transferred “O°” 


from the Department of Public Works to the Department of Railways 
and Canals ?—Yes, 


10. And at the same time you were transferred to the Department of 
Railways ?—I was. 


11. Who has the management of the affairs of this railway next pi eR trek | ade 

after the Minister himself—the inside management ?—I have. after the Minister 
; himself. 

- 12. Are there any officers in your Department for the management ojpor omicers— 


of matters connected with this railway separate from other works of OAT 
the same Department ?—Yes, we have the Chief Engineer of the Cana- “°° °°" 
dian Pacific Railway and a staff. 


13. As to matters of account, are there separate officers for this rail- At present no se- 
way or not ?—At this period there are no separate accountants. We Parateaceqnnt: 
have Mr. Taylor who is now auditing some of the accounts connected Auditor. Present 
with this railway, but the present expenditure is managed by the azea 


aged by Account- 
accountant of the Department. abe Mela cha 


ment. 
14. Together with other works of the Department 7—Yes. 


15. Are you aware.of the system in which the books are kept ?— 
Well, | am generally aware of it, but if you want much detailed infor- 
mation of that you should examine the Accountant of the Department. 

J 


bo 
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Se SRR SSE DS SE Sa tg kee 


He can give you fuller information. I am aware that it is Hee a 
general system of double entry. 


James Rain, Ac- 16. Who is the officer in charge of that particular matter ?—Mr. 
Poa ss James Bain. : 


Only on special 17. Are you informed regularly from time to time of the general 

occasions report , result shown by those books as it concerns the railway, or only on speciak 

of books. occasions ?—It is only on special occasions. There is no rezular stated 
repurt made. 


18. No monthly or periodical report ?—No. 


Certain moneys 19. Was there any change made in the system of keeping the 
et Sie 3, flem- accounts relating to this railway ?— When the surveys were commenced 
surveys were certain sums of money were placed in the hands of Mr. Fleming, and 
neds he had a staff of accountants keeping an account of the expenditure. 
eeeoey mopoidted After a certain period this system was changed and a book-keeper was 
and all the Aa appointed immediately in the Department, and, after a few months, all 
Simatels “Snder the accounts were brought in under the general system of books kept 
general system. by Mr. Bain. 


Expenditures on 20. When was that change made ?—The expenditure on the survey 

“mia: commenced in June, 187], and funds for that purpose were placed to 
the credit of Mr. Fleming up to 1875. A portion of such sum was 
expended in British Columbia through Mr. George Watt, Paymaster at. 
Victoria, from the 1st of May, 1871, to the Ist of June, 1873. A further 
sum was paid through Mr. Wallace, Paymaster at Ottawa, from the 1st 
of June, 1871, to the Ist of March, 1873. From 1575 to 1877 the 
expenditure was made through an accountant (Mr. Radford) specially 
engaged for that purpose, and atter that date by the Accountant of the 
Department. 


Accounts kept by 21. At the time of the change in the system of keeping the accounts 

Watt reported are you aware whether the condition of the previous books was satis- 
factory to the Department ?—The accounts kept by Mr. Watt have been 
audited by Mr. Taylor and have been reported by him to be satisfactory. 
He has accouuted for the money placed in his hands. 


22. I understand that there was a change, not only of Mr. Watt's 
accounts, but of all the accounts; that sometime in 1877 a new system 
was adopted ?—Yes, 
In 1877 when the 23. J am asking whether at that time it was the understanding, either 
ndbbtet; coma with yourself, as Deputy Head, or some other party, that the condition 
tion of accounts of the accounts was satisfactory ?—It was not satisfactory. The vouchers 
not satisfactory. Are ie A athe 

were still in a very informal condition. 


24. Why was it not satisfactory ?—Because the returns of vouchers 
had not been made sufficiently full. 


25. Do you remember the amount which had not been properly 
vouched for—about the amount that was understood not to be properly 
vouched for ?—I cannot state the amount. 


26. Is there anybody who can ?—Mr. Taylor can. 


27. Do you understand that I am asking not only as to Mr. Watt’s 
but as to other accounts ?—Yes. 


Impression in 28. Are you aware whether since the auditing of the accounts it is 


Department that ; : ‘ : 
mducy was pro. Understood in the Department that this amount has been properly 


perly applied but accounted for ?—The impression in the Department is that the money 


has been properly applied to the purposes of the survey, but that some 
of the vouchers are not as formal as they might have been. 


29. Do you know how it is that if the vouchers are insu ficient they 
come to the conclusion that the moneys were properly spent ?—Mr. 
Taylor informs me s0. 


30. Is it only from information from others that you know the 
reason ?— Yes. ; 


31, In matters connected with the business of the Department, is the 
practice that you deal with them on your own responsibility or only after 
referring to the Minister ?—The practice is to take the correspondence 
and reports as they come in, to have them endorsed, and every day, in 
company with the Chief Engineer of the work, or of any of the works 
on which the correspondence treats, to appear before the Minister and 
to read this correspondence and take his instructions. The intention 
of the Minister is that all orders should proceed from him. 


32. How does he convey his directions ?—Verbally. 


33. Are they noted by any person at the time ?—They are noted on 
the backs of the documents. 


34. By the Minister ?—No. 
35. By whom ?—By myself sometimes, but not always so. 


36. Then, as to most transactions which were discussed in that way, 
there would be some memorandum, either by the Minister or yourself, 
now extant ?—Yes, 


37. Are there any matters or class of matters over which you generally 
act, without reference to the Minister ?—No; all our actions are under 
the general directions of the Minister, and he must have given some 
general order. 


38. In the absence of the Minister himself is it usual that some other 
Minister should take the charge in his place ?—Yes. 


39. What is he generally called then?—The Acting Minister, as 
distinguished from the Minister himself. 


40. Has that practice which you have described been followed gener- 
ally with reference to the Pacific Railway transactions ?—It has. 


41. Do you know of any occasion or any period when it was not 
followed ?—No; the endeavor is to follow it always. 


42, Are the resolutions of the Governor in Council with respect to 
the Pacific Railway, communicated to your Department ?—Yes; copies 
of all Orders-in-Council affecting the railway are sent to our Depart- 
ment. 


43. They are of record in the Department now ?—Yes. 


44. Was the direction or extent of the preliminary exploration of the 
Pacific Railway directed by the Department or left to the discretion of 
any other person ?—The explorations were all discussed by the Minister 
and Chief Engineer very fully before they were commenced. 


45. Who was the Chief Engineer ?—Mr. Sandford Fleming. 
46. From the beginning ?—From the beginning. 


47. How was he appointed ?—He was appointed by an Order in 
Council on the 5th of May, 1871. 
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48. Have you a copy of that Order in Council ?—I have not a copy 
with me. 


Appointments 49, Were the appointments of engineers and. other persons subor- 
Ciettinginesr dinate to him made by the Depar tment on its responsibility or by the 
made jointly; Engineer himself on his responsibility ?—They were made jointly. 
ie appointments Lhe Minister reserved to himself the appointment of engineers, but 
Raldte Chiat ene he never did so without consulting the Chief Engineer as to the auey 
zineer. bilities of the individual—as to his competency. 

50. How were you aware that he always consulted with the Chief 


Engineer ?—Because in many cases I was present. 
51. In all cases were you present ?—Not in all cases. 


52. As to those cases in which you were not present, how are you 
aware that he consulted the Chief Engineer ?—I am aware because I 
know that it was the practice and the intention of the Minister to doso. 


53. Because you understood it to be the intention you suppose that 
the intention was carried out ?—Yes. 


Nomemorandum 54 As to those consultations upon the eligibility of subordinates, 

Qs toclizthility o¢ Was there usually a memorandum of the consultations and decisions ?— 

subordinates. No; I do not think there was any memorandum kept. I think it was 
more in this way: the Chief Engineer waited on the Minister with a 
list of persons who had applied for employment, and the Chief En- 
gineer, after looking through them and realing the recommendations 
made, or probably from his own knowledge of the individuals, would 
recommend certain individuals to the Minister. 


55. Do you know whether there were exceptions to that course when 
suggestions came from the Minister to the Engineer as to persons to 
be employed ?—I have stated the general rule followed. 


56. Do you remember any exceptions ?—-I do not at this moment. 


tee ga 57. | understood you to say that separate accounts had been kept 
kept for money for the money spent on explorations as distinguished from contracts 


spent on explora- and other labor ?—Yes. 
tions as distin- 


Snisbedfromcon- 58, As to information about the manner of conducting the explora- 
tions and surveys, ought we to enquire of persons in the Department 
or in the outside service ?—You should ask the Kngineers. 


59. There are some in the Department, are there not ?— Yes. 


60. You would not be able to give us much information, I suppose, 
about explorations and surveys ?—I am not qualified for that. 


Contract No.1, 61. Is the subject of contracts more within the knowledge of the 
—Felegraph. —§ Denartment ?—Yes. 


First contract ; > fir rot © 
was for the con. ©2- Upon what subject was your first contract ?—The first contract 


struction of a te- was for the construction of a telegraph. 
legraph. 


Made on thel7th 63. At what date was the contract made?—On the 17th October, 
Oct., 1878, 1874. 


64. Have you the contract here ?—I have. 


Eas spat eed he LEE Give me the names of the contracting parties ?—The contract was 

Glass, Michael. between John W. Sifton, of the City of London; David Glass, of the 

Fleming. same place, and Michael Fleming, of the Town ‘of Sar nia, under the 
name of Sifton, Glass & Company. 
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Contract No, 1— 
Telegraph. 


66. Was this contract made after advertising for tenders ?—Yes. Tenders called for: 


67. Have you a copy of the advertisement ?—I have, and now pro” 
duce it. 


68. Were there specifications or any other information given to the 
public to enable them to judge of the sort of work that would be 
required ?—Yes, I now produce them. 


69. Have you the original tenders which were made for the work ?— 
I have not got them here, but I can produce them. 


70. Have ycu any memorandum with you showing the names and the 
substance of the tenders ?—I now produce a schedule of the tenders. 
(Exhibit No. 1.) 

71. Who made this schedule ?—This is a certificate that a number of Opened in pre- 
tenders for the construction of the telegraph were opened in my pre- {ne R°Braun ond 
sence and in the presence of Sandford Fleming and F. Braun, Secretary ©! witness. 
of the Department. 


72. This certificate 1s at the foot of the schedule ?—Yes. 


73. The tenders must have been opened before this schedule was made 
out ?—Yes. 


74. Do you you know who prepared this schedule—whether it was Schedule prepar- 
the Engineer in Chief, for instance, or the Secretar y (2 Dhisjappesrs toe oy 1 achaias 
be the writing of Mr, Fleming. 


75. Have you any statement showing which was the lowest tender, 
the next lowest, and so on, in order, for section number one ?—Yes, and 
I now produce it. 


76. What is meant by section one of the telegraph line ?—It is from pcan pe tas 
Winnipeg to Selkirk and along the railway line to Livingstone. Eione ini Selicires 


77. Then it is from Winnipeg to Livingstone via Selkirk ?—Yes, 


"8. Was that section one of the telegraph line the subject of the first The subject of 
contract ?—It was. first contract. 


79. Please read from that statement the name of the person who 
makes the lowest tender ?—R. Fuller, of Winnipeg. 


80. Does the work include only the construction of the line or the 
maintenance as well ?—The tender is for work of two kinds, construc- 
tion and maintenance. 
Fuller’s was the 


81. What is Mr. Fuller’s tender for the construction ?—The rate per piety tender, i.e. 
hs 


mile is $155; for the gross contract $38,750. “S38 750 for gross 
contract. 
82, What is his tender for maintenance ?—$6,000 por annum. $6,000 per annum 


for maintenance. 
83, For how many years ?—Five years. 


84. Then, for construction and five years’ maintenance his whole price gt Bite 
is Be och ?— $68,750. $68, 


Who makes the next lowest tender ?—H. P. Dwight, of the North Next lowest ten- 
ee Telegraph Company. der, H.P.Dwight’s 


b j 9. 999 j $295 per mile; £56,- 
86. How much does he ask for construction ?—$225 per mile ; §2%5permile; £00) 


$56,250 for the contract. tract. 


87. What is his offer for maintenance for five years?—$30 per mile tae ey 
per year. 
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Contract No. j-— 
Telegraph. 
: i , e 
Aggregate: $7,500 88. Was there an estimate of that in the aggregate ?—Yes, $7,500 
yer annum. per annum. 


Zn all $93,750. 89. Then that is equal to $37,500 for the maintenance; what is the 
gross amount for construction and maintenance asked by Mr. Dwight? 
—$93,750. 


‘Waddle & Smith 90, Who makes the next lowest tender ?— Waddle & Smith, of King- 
next lowest ten- t 
derers. ston. 


$106,250 for con- 91, What is their price for construction ?—$106,250. 
struction. 


For five years’ 92, What is their price for five years’ maintenance ?—$3,000 per 
agmaintenance, 


23,000 per annum; annum ; $15,009 for the five years. 

$15,000. 

In all $121,250: 93. Then the gross amount for construction and maintenance for five 
years is how much ?—$121,250. 


Next lowest ten- By : : +c ei DCS lag y sens 
Aeos: “Sitton 94 Who makes the next lowest tender ?—Sifton, Glass & leming. 


Glass & Fleming. 


$107,850 for con- 95, What is their price for construction ?—$107,850. 
‘struction. 


Their price for j at] 7 21) » fiv ’ : SUNN han ich ae 
Their price for 96. What is their price for five years’ maintenance ?—My recollection 


subject of subse- Of it just now is that this was a subject of correspondence. 
quent correspon- 


dence. 97. Have you the correspondence ?—I have not. 


98. Have you the original tender made by Mr. Fuller ?—I have. 
(Exhibit No. 2.) 


99. Have you the original tender of Mr. Dwight ?—Yes. (Exhibit 
No. 3.) Ne 

100. Have you the original tender of Waddle & Smith{?—Yes. (Hx- 
hibit No. 4.) 


101. Have you the original tender of Sifton & Glass?—Yes, (Ix- 
hibit No. 5.) 


102. In this tender of Sifton, Glass & Co’s there is no allusion to 
maintenance of the line ?—No. 


103. You say that was a subject of correspondence; have you any 
correspondence amounting toa tender for that branch of the work ?— 
At present I am not able to produce that original correspondence, but 
1 think I can do so at a future time. 
ete sano, 104. These are the gentlemen who got the contract ?—Yes. 


No objection to 105. Was there, so far as you know, any objection to Mr. Fuller's 
Mr. Fuller’s char- 


acter or standing. Character or standing ?—No, there was none. 


Contractawarded 106. Then the question of his getting the contract depended upon 
Siabrations. -- pecaniary considerations ?—It did. 

107. It was not intended that any other person should get it ata 

higher price than he was willing to take if? You say it was a mere 

matter of pecuniary consideration ?—The reason is given in the note. 


108-109. I am asking you whether it was intended any person else 
should take it at a higher price than he was willing to take it ?—Mr. 

Fuller offered to do it, and he had a certain figure. 
Fuller informed 110. Can you explain why Fuller’s tender was rejected? Did he 
Fleming , (nat ‘decline to carry out the contract at his original terms, or had you any 
taken north of reason to suppose that he would not carry out his original tender ?—I 


would say that the work was offered to Fuller on the condition that he 
would deposit a certain sum of money as security, and as appears from 
a report signed by Mr. Fleming he was informed by Fuller that his ten- 
der was based on carrying the line south of Riding Mountain, which 
runs entircly through the prairie country ; that if it was taken north 
of Riding Mountain he would be required to pay twenty dollars per 
acre for all the necessary clearing. This would have the effect of 
adding $50,000 or $60,000 to the amount mentioned in his tender. 

111. Do you mean that in consequence of thaf change in his offer he 
was not the lowest ?— He was not the lowest. 

112. To what sum would that payment for clearing increase the 
amount of his offer for section number one ?—The fifty or sixty thousand 
dollars referred to by Mr. Fleming are, I think, meant to apply to 
more than one section. 

113. I am asking about section number one. What would the 
$60,000 added to his offer make it, assuming that he meant the whole 
$60,000 to be added to his offer for section number one ?—It would 
be $128,750. 

114. Then his increased offer for the whole of the construction and 
maintenance for five years amounted to $128,750 ?—Yes, assuming that 
he asked for the whole $60,000 to be applied to Section one. 


115. Was it considered that the Government could make better terms 
than that ?—It was. 


116. And was that the reason for rejecting his offer ?—Yes. 

117. Then the next lowest being Mr. Dwight, was he offered the con- 
tract ?—He was. } 

118. Have you any original documents showing the reason why he 
did not take it ?—I have no original document with me, but I think [ 
can prcduce it. 


119. Have you any original document on the subject between the 
Department and Mr. Dwight ?—No, but I can give the correspondence 
in the form of a return to the Commission. 


120. In addition to the prices called for Ly tenders, some terms as to 
time of completion were asked for ?—Yes. 

121. What terms did Fuller offer ?—He offered to complete it within 
the year 1874. 

122. What was Dwight’s offer on that subject ?—Dwight’s offer was 
to complete it on the lst of September, 1875. 

123. What was the offer of Waddle & Smith ?—Yive hundred miles a 
year. 


124. What was the offer of Sifton & Glass ?—To complete it against 
the 22nd November, 1874. | 


125. Do you know whether the contractors asked for an extension of 
time ?—They did. 
126. When ?—In a letter dated 9th of July, 1875. 


127. How long did they ask for?—They stated that it would be 
quite out of their power to complete the work by the time named in 
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Riding Mountain 
he would require 
#20 an acre for all 
the necessary 
clearing, which 
would add $50,000 
or - 60,000 to am’t 
mentioned in ten- 
der. 


The $50,000 or 
$60,000 mentioned 
by Mr. Fleming 
meant to apply 
to more than one 
section. 


If the whole 
$60,000 were add- 
ed to Section No, 
1 it would make 
the gross amount 
$128,750. 


Government 
could make bet- 
ter terms than 
with Fuller. 


Contract offered 
to Dwight. 


Fuller offered to 
complete within 
the year 1874. 


Dwight by the Is 
Sept., 1875. 


Waddle & Smith 
atthe rate of 5v0 
miles a year, 


Sifton & Glass by 
the 22nd Novy., 
1874. 


But in a letter 
they asked for an 
extension of time. 
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their contract, and they asked for an extension up to the 30th of 
October, 1876. 


128. Would you look at the contract and see if the time named 


_ therein for completing the work is the same as that named in their 


They therefore 
got better terms 
than they asked 
for in tender. 


Dwight wanted 
modifications 
and Department 
treated that as 
impossible. 


Waddle & Smith, 
the next lowest, 
were willing to 
take the work. 


Tenders to have 
been received up 
to 22nd July, 1874. 


Sifton, Glass & 
Co’s. received on 
that day. 


Practice to at- 
tach envelopes 
to tenders. 


None attached to 
Fuller’s, nor to 
other three. 


Alterations in&. 
G. & Co’s. tender. 


Reduce their in- 
tended offer from 
#529 to $492, wood; 
$209 to ~189 per 
mile prairie. 


tender ?—The time named for the completion in the contract is the 
30th of October, 1875. 


129. That is nearly a year longer than the time mentioned in their 
tender ?—Yes. m 


130. So that the contract gives them better terms than the tender 
calls for on that subject ?—Yes. 


131. Are you of the opinion that Dwight declined to take the 
contract, or that he was refused the contract—you say you have not 
got the original correspondence with you?—My impression at this 
moment is that Mr. Dwight, while perfectly willing to take the contract 


wanted certain modifications to be made which rendered it impossible 
to give it to him. 


132. And that the Government declined to contract on the terms 
offered ?— Yes. 


133. Then the next lowest tender was from Waddle & Smith. Do 
you know whether they were willing to take the contract ?—I can 
only infer from the fact that they tendered, that they were willing to 
take the work. 

134. Your opinion is that they were willing ?—Yes. 


135. Have you any means of knowing now when tenders were to be 
received by the Department for this work ?—The advertisement said 
up to the 22nd of July, 1874. 

136, Look at the tender of Sifton & Glass, and say what time that 
was received by the Department ?—There is a stamp on it marked 
July 22nd. 

137. Is that the last day named ?—Yes. 


138. You find that stamp on part of the envelope attached to the 
tender ?— Yes. 


139. And from that are you of the opinion that it was received on 
that day ?—Yes. 


140. Is it the practice to attach portions of the envelope to all the 
tenders ?—Yes, as much as we can. 

141. Is it attached to Fuller’s tender ?—I do not see it in Fuller's 
contract. 

142. Is there any envelope showing when Dwight’s tender was 
received for section one ?—It has none, 

143. Has Waddle & Smith’s ?—No. 


144. Are you aware of any special reason for attaching the envelope 
to the tender of Sifton & Glass ?—There is no reason. 


145. Do you notice any alterations in their tender from the tender as 
it originally stood ?—There are. 


146. Are they to reduce the price or to raise it ?—They reduce the 
price. 
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147. In what respect? Will you state it in each instance as it was rs rene 
originally, and as it was altered ?—It was originally written thus: ‘In 
our estimate we placed the wood line from Fort Garry to Winnipeg 
river, and from Fort Garry to Fort Pelly at $529.” This is altered to 
$492 per mile; also “The prairie land within a distance of 250 miles 
of Fort Garry at $209 per mile’’ was changed to $189 per mile. 


148. In the document which you produce as the tender which reached No positive offer 


you op a uly 22nd do you find any positive offer for section number {Oy econ ke | 
one Esme pee O. 


149. That document is in effect a tender for the whole line ?—Yes. 


150, I think they mention there the rates for this particular section Rates for Section 
upon which they base their offer for the whole line ?—Yes. base tor offer tang 
whole line. 


151. Is that the only allusion to section one in the document ?— 
Yes. 


152. Can you tell by that portion of the envelope attached to the 
contract where the letter was mailed ?—No. 


153. Where is the letter dated from ?—The letter is dated at Ottawa Letter dated Ot- 
on the 22nd of July. tawa, 22nd July. 


154, What is the post-mark on it ?—There is no post-mark on it at all, No post mark. 


155. Then there is no evidence here with the document that it passed 
through the post-office ?—No. 


156. Have you yet obtained any of the original correspondence with 
Sifton, Glass & Co. as to the maintenance of the line ?—Yes, but I have 
not yet assorted it. 


157. Can you give any reason why Waddle & Smith did not get the Contract oftered 
contract in preference to Sifton, Glass & Fleming ?—Waddle & Smith 0, M2eule oe on 
were offered the contract for’ section number five, but they failed to ON SO 
procure securities. ee a 


158. When did that happen? When did they fail to procure securi- 
ties ?—Section number five became contract number four later. 


159, You say that the contract for number five was offered to Waddle 
& Smith, but that they failed to give security ?—Yes. 


160. When was it known to the Department that they had failed to 
give security ?—On the 21st of October, 1874. 


161. That was the reason for passing over their tender and giving the 
contract to Sifton, Glass & Fleming ?—Yes. 


162. What is the date of the contract to Sifton, Glass & Fleming ?— Contract to Sif, 


The 17th of October. nnn oee 


163. How do you account for a reason which occurred on the 21st Witness supnosts 
affecting a transaction which took place on the 17th ?—1 can only ac- of affairs was 
count for it by supposing that it was known that that was the position, j¢{fets were after- 
and that these letters were exchanged afterwards to record the event, wards exchanged 

‘ to Ss the 
event. 


164, Then you think it was known to the Department before the 21st 
of October ?—I may say that before that the Department had been 
making efforts to get this information. There was some correspondence 
with Waddle, and he was always promising that he would furnish the 
security, but he was not doing it. 
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Telegraph. 
It was concluded 165. What was your conclusion from that ?—The conclusion was that 
nat Vaeobably We were aware that he would probably fail, but we did not have it in 


fail to put up the writing at that time. 


security. 

166. Do you say now that the decision to give Sifton & Glass the 
contract for section one was because the Department had reason to 
think that Waddle & Smith were about to fail to give security for con- 
tract number five ?—Yes. 

if they had put 167. Would not the result have been the same if they had given 


Sa security for section number five? Would they not have been still 

still have been excluded from section one ?—They would. 

excluded from 

See. 1. 

S. Fleming’sre- 168, Look at Mr. Fleming’s report where he mentions Mr. Fuller's 

Bediicon) aries * additional price for clearing? Will you read what hesays about Fuller’s 

for clearing. offer ?—“ With a view of arranging some of the terms of the contract 
“ with Fuller, to whom was awarded the construction of that portion of 
“the Pacific Telegraph between Fort Garry and Edmonton, I met him 
‘at my office on the 14th instant. Mr. Fuller stated that his tender 
‘for that portion of the line between Fort Garry and Fort Pelly, 
‘section number one, was based on carrying the line south of Riding 
‘¢ Mountain, and almost entirely through a prairie country; that if it 
‘was taken north of Riding Mountain, he would be required to be paid 


‘‘ $90 per acre for all the clearing necessary to be done.”’ 
ee S 


169, Do you know how much of the route south of Riding Mountain, 
if there ever was such a route proposed, was through woodland ?—I do 
not know. 

Secon! 170. Do you know whether the Department had any information as to 

on notth reute” the probable quantity of woodland north of Riding Mountain, the one 

not then known. actually adopted at that time ?—I think that would be a proper question 
to be put to the engineers. 


171. Then you do not know, you mean ?—I do not know. 


172. Mr. Fleming speaks of an amount there between fifty and sixty 
thousand dollars additional which the new offer involved. 1 wish to 
ascertain Whether the Department had any means of knowing whether 
it would be fifty thousand or sixty thousand ?—The Department has only 
got the information furnished by Mr. Fleming. 


173. Do you mean furnished by that letter ?—Yes. 


174, Proceed to read the next section ?—“ This will have the effect 
‘of adding between fifty and sixty thousand dollars to the sum men- 
‘* tioned in his tender.” 


175. Then you say that the Department was not aware which of 
these sums would be the correct one to add ?—No; they only had this 
information before them. 


176. If it had been $50,000 instead of $60,000, what would be Ful- 
we . cin tender for construction and maintenance for five years ? 
o- 750. 


Fuller's tender of | 177. Then, from Mr. Fleming’s report, from which you have read 
diets 8.8, Feport, Cn LY. ; 
et on vitnss9 dated September 16th, 1874, you understood that Fuller’s tender was 
and $128,750. somewhere between $118,750 and $128,750 ?—Yes. 


178. But vou do not know exxctly where it was between them ?—No. 


gigi 


179. At that time, September 16th, 1374, hal you a more favorable 
tender from Sifton, Glass & Company for construction and maintenance 
for five years ?—I cannot answer that question without searching the 
correspondence. 


180. If you look at the contract of Sifton, Glass & Co., can you not 
say whether they are to get anything more than $20,000 for five years’ 
maintenance ?—They ask “ with profits.” 


181. Have you any reason to know how the persons who tendered 


for this work considered their price to be affected by the privilege of 


taking profits ?—Yes. 


182. How do you understand that it affects their offer? Do they 
offer to take more or less on account of getting profits ?—They will 
maintain it for less, if they are allowed to take profits. 


183. How much less ?—Waddle & Smith made it one-half. 


124. Then, on the same basis, Sifton & Glass would want $32 per 
mile without profits ?—Yes. 


185. How much would that increase the aggregate of the offer of 
Sifton, Glass & Co. for construction and maintenance ?—$20,000. 


186. What would that make their whole tender ?—$147,850 without 
profits. ’ 


187. Have you any reason to know whether the profits are actually 
a considerable amount or not in the working of this line ?—We have no 
reports on that question in the Department. 


188. Can you state whether this work has been fully performed ?—I 
would refer you to the engineers for information on that point. 


189. You are not able to say yourself ?—Not so well as the engi- 
neers. 


190. Are you aware of the amount that has been paid up to this time 
on this contract ?—-Yes, $119,085.29. 


191. Do you know how much further is expected to be paid on the 
contract ?—I have not got the information here. 


192. That includes how much for construction ?—$101,800 for con- 
struction, and $17,285.2». 


193. At what date was that ?—This is up to this month, 

194. When did the allowance for maintenance begin ?—On the line 
from Winnipeg to Selkirk, 22.15 miles, on January Ist, 1875; on the 
line between Winnipeg and Fort Pelly, 294.36 miles, on August Ist, 
1876, less two months not maintained; the line crossing Red River 
from 31st March, 187, $180. 


195. From Winnipeg to Selkirk—is that moneyed out at $10 a mile? 
— Yes. 


195. And the other at the same rate ?—Yes. 
197. What is the amount up to the 3lst of March ?—$15,308.72. 
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Sifton Glass & Co. 
get by contract 
220,000 with pro- 
fits for five years’? 
maintenance. 


Waddle & Smith 
estimated that 
profits would re- 
duce the charge 
for maintenance 
by one-half, 


On this basis Sif- 
ton, Glass & Co’s 
tender $147,850 


No report as yet 
as to profits on 
this Section. 


$119,085.29 paid up 
to present on this 
contract. 


$101,800 for con- 
struction and 
$17,285.29 for 
maintenance up 
to present month 
(August, 18su.) 


Dates when | 
charge for main- 
tenance began. 


This is calculated 
at «16a mile. 


Up to 3lst March, 
$15,306.72. 
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Ist August, 1876, 198. From what date does he charge maintaining the whole line ? 
gate when charge __The Ist of August, 1876. 


commences. 
199. Was it finished then ?—I do not know, 


200. Is there any other matter about this contract number one that 
you would like to explain ?—I want to consult more clearly the corres- 
pondence, and see what it was that led us to pass over Waddle & Smith’s 
tender. 


Palmer in charge 201. You spoke of the system of keeping accounts in the Departnien , 
qt aecounts from at different times, but you omitted the period between June, 1873 an‘ 


1875. 1875. Who had charge of the accounts at that time ?—I think M* 
Palmer. 


Ortawa, Friday, 15th August, 1880. 
The examination of Mr. Trudeau resumed : 
By the Chairman : 


Tenders called for 202. My last question to you yesterday asked if there was any other 
eee iss-Openea Matter about this contract number one which you would like to 


BO li Ae ne explain. Have you now any additional information to give ?—I may 
Section 1, but re- State that tenders for the construction of the telegraph were called for 
blice hamedin Up to the 26th of July, 1874. ‘I hey were opened on the 7th of August, 
tender. Dwight 1874. For section one Fuller was the lowest. He refused the work 
SA Gamer ABS HAN price named in his tender. Mr. Dwight was the second lowest ; 
peed cuon *5 he also declined. The third lowest, Waddle & Smith, had been offered 
Retna). Dae id athe August, another section, number five, from Fort Garry 
to Nipigon, but they did not give security. Had Waddle & Smith 
Dwight’s ground made their deposit for section five promptly, it would have been a good 
eed Botta: reason to offer them section one. On the fifth of October Mr. Fleming 
clude clearing —_ reported that Mr. Dwight declined to execute the work on the ground 
that their price did not include clearing of woodland. Waddle & Smith 
had then been six weeks preparing to give security on section five 
Sifton,Glass &Co. without having been able to accomplish it. ‘The fourth lowest tender, 
ee ee '°  Sifton, Glass & Co., were then called upon to take section number one. 
203. Yesterday in question number 107, and alluding to Fuller’s 
tender, I asked whether it was intended that any other person should 
get it at a higher price than he was willing to take it. Your answer 
was given: ‘the reason is given in the note.” To what note did you 
allude ?—The note referred to will be found at pages 130 and 131 of the 
Blue Book entitled “ Contracts let by the Department of Public Works 
from the Ist of July, 1867, to the 27th of March, 1878.” 
No Order iM norize _ 204. Have you the Order in Council authorizing the contract with 
ing the contract Sifton, Glass & Co ?—There is uo Order in Council. 
aeons? Glass 
The prasticeis to 205. Is it the practice of the Department when a tender which is not 
obtain an Order . the lowest is accepted that a report to Council is required ?—Yes. 
like circum stan- 
ne 206. And is it then acted on without any Order in Council ?—No. 
207. Then there is an Order in Council ?—There is no Order in 
Council in this case. 
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208. Is it the usual practice ?—It is the usual practice, but it was not 
done in this case. 


209. This was an exception to the usual practice ?—It was. 


210. Do you feel sure that there was no Order in Council about 
Sifton & Glass’s contract ?—I have not found one. 


211. Please read the memorandum on the back of tender, Exhibit 
No. 5?—“ This tender not being the lowest, a report to Council is 
“required. John Waddle & Co. are the lowest, but section five has 
“already been awarded to them, and it appears to have been determined 
“ already not to award two sections to one firm.” 


212. Who signs that ?—Mr. Fissault. 
213. What is his position in tte Department ?—He is our law clerk. 
214, You see a lower memorandum on that tender ?—Yes. 


215. Please read it?—Itis in French, and, translated into English, 
~yeads thus: “ Procure the Order in Council which gives the work to 
«‘ Sifton, Glass & Co. for section one.” 


216. Do you say you have no record of that order having been pro- 
cured ?—I have not found it. 


217. What time generally elapses between the time fixed for receiv- 
ing tendersfor work in the Department and the opening of the tenders ? 
—The time required to allow the mails to come in, so that any acci- 
dental delay of the trains may not interfere with the arrival of tenders ; 
that might be one or two days. 


218..That is the usual time allowed between the time fixed for 
receiving and opening tenders, one or two days ?—Yes. 


219. What was the time fixed in this case ?—The time was from the 
26th of July to the 7th of August—twelve days. 


220. Do you know why the time was extended in this case beyond 
the usual period ?—I have no record of it. 


221. Do you know ?—I do not recollect it. 


222, Will you read from Sifton, Glass & Co.’s tender those words 
which make any offer to build, without relating the special conditions ; 
I wish to ascertain whether his offer to build relates only to the line as 
a whole ?—He says: “ We, the undersigned, residents of the Province 
“of Ontario, make tho following proposal to the Government of the 
“* Dominion: We will do the whole of the work along the whole of the 
‘* proposed line, including all the sections thereof, and comprising the 
“finding of the material for and the erection of the telegraph line, the 
“clearing of the roadway, the preparation of the pack trail and all 
“other matters pointed out in the advertisement and information for 
“parties proposing to tender.” 


223. Is there any other part of that offer which points to the build- 
ing of that section one alone ?—No. 


224. Did it happen that persons offering to build the whole line 
specified the times at which they would finish particular sections of it 
in any case ?—It did. 
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Velegraph, 


In this case ex- 
ceptional action 
taken. 


Memorandum of 
aw clerk point- 
ing out that Order 
in Council was 
necessary. 


Another memo. 
in French direct- 
ing that Order in 
Council should be 
produced, 


One or two days 
usually allowed 
before opening 
tenders to give 
time for mails to 
come in. 


On this occasion 
12 days elapsed. 


Does not recollect 

why time thus 

extended. 

Substance of offer 

oy Sifton, Glass & 
10. 


No offer for Sec: 
tion | alone made 
by S., G. & Co. 
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Allan McLean, 
tbe first person 
who tendered for 
Section 1. 


Other tenders. 


Sifton, Glass & 
Co. without a 
price. 


Up to 7th August, 
i.€., after the time 
for receiving ten- 
ders, the schedule 
prepared by the 
officers did not 
intend to show 
that Sifton, Glass 
& Co. had named 
any price for Sec- 
tion 1. 


The 10th of Aug. 
the first time the 
Department 
learned that Sif- 
ton, Glass & Co. 
had tendered for 
Section 1. 


225, Then the mention of particular times for finishing particular 
sections is consistent with the fact that the tender relates only to the 
whole lire ?— Yes. 

226. The certificate you produce dated August 7th, and signed by 
yourself, Mr. Fleming and Mr. Braun, relating to the opening of tenders, 
shows different particulars as to the several tenders. Will you explain 
what was meant to be shown by that generally? Was it intended to 
convey the substance of each tender as it relates to each section ?—Yes. 


227. Give me the name of the first person on the list who tenders 
for the construction of section one ?—Allan McLean. 


228. Does he name a price for construction ?—Yes. 


229, Give me the next name for the construction of section one o— 
If. P. Dwight. 


230. Does he name a sum for the construction ?—He does. 
231. What is the next name ?—Parmalee; he names a price. 


232, What is the next name ?—McKenzie, Grier & Co.; they give a 
price. The next is Waddle & Smith; they give a price. The next is 
Humphrey & Co.; they give a price. Next, G. W. Taylor & Co.; they 
give a price. Next, Mitchell, Macdonali & Gough; they, give a price. 
Next, the Electric Light Co.; they give a price. 


233. What is the next name for the construction of section one ?— 
Sifton, Glass & Co., without a price. 


234. What is the next name ?—George P. Drummond, with a price. 
Next, Rocque & O’Hanly, with a price. Next, Thompson, with a price. 
Next, Jocelyn, with a price; and last, Fuller, with a price. 


235. You say that this was intended on the 7th of August to give to 
the Department the substance of each tender as it related to each 
section ?— Yes. 


236. Was it intended to show that Sifton, Glass & Co. had named 
any price for section one on the 7th of August ?—There is no price 
shown. 


\ 


s 


37. You took part in that document ?—Yes. 
2. 


238. Did you intend to show that Sifton, Glass & Co. had named any 
price ?—No; it was not intended. 


239. That was after the time for receiving tenders had expired ?—Yes, 


240. When was it first regarded by the Department that they had 
made an offer to construct section one ?—The tenders, after they were 
opened, were referred to Mr. Fleming for his report, and on the 10th of 
August he reported and stated that ‘sheet number one shows that 
‘there are fifteen proposals for section number one, Fort Garry and 
‘ort Belly i. 


241. Does sheet number one name Sifton, Glass & Co. ?—It does. 


242. Then, on the 10th of August, for the first time the Department 
understood that Sifton, Glass & Co. had tendered for section one ?— 
That is the date of Mr. Fleming’s report. 
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243. Can you nume any earlier date than that when the Department 
so understood ?—I do not think that before that the tenders had been 
sufficiently analyzed to enabled the Department to form an opinion. 


244, Do you think they have been sufficiently analyzed now ?—They 
were given to Mr. F.eming for the purpose of being analyzed, and Mr. 
Fleming’s report was admitted as an analysis of them. 


245. You told us that on the 16th September, 1874, Mr. Fleming had 
reported that Fuller wanted from $50,000 to $60,000 more than the 
amount of his tender for construction, did you not ?—Yes. 


246. At that date (16th September, 1874) was there any document 
which assumed to be a tender for anything more than construction from 
Sifton, Glass & Co.?—The tender received from Sifton, Glass & Co. 
stated that the price was $1,290,000; this includes maintenance. 


247. But that was for the whole line ?—Yes. 


248. At that date (16th September, 1874) was there any document 


which assumed to be a tender for anything more than construction from 
Sifton, Glass & Co. as to section one alone ?—I am not aware. 


249. Then, at that time the only matter upon which Fuller and Sif 
ton, Glass & Co. had both tendered as to section one, was for construc- 
tion ?—Fuller tendered by sections. 


250. I am speaking of section one; they, that is Sifton, Glass & Co., 
had not then tendered for the maintenance, had they ?—Fuller tendered 
for maintenance, and Sifton, Glass & Co. had tendered for the whole, 
including maintenance. 


251. I am speaking of number one by itself ?—Sifton, Glass & Co. 
had nothing for section one. 


252. Were you in a position to compare the tenders as to mainten- 
ance of section one, at that time, made by Fuller and Sifton, Glass & 
Co. respectively ?—No. 


253. Then, the only matter upon which you could compare their rela- 
tive value was the construction, as far as it relates to section one?— 
Yes. 


254. As to that matter, which was the most favorable to the Govern- 
medt at that time? Give the figures. For instance, what was Mr. 
Fuller’s highest offer at that time—the 16th September, 1874—includ- 
ing the increase for clearing ?7—$98,750. 

255. What was Sifton, Glass & Co.’s offer for the same matter—that 
is the construction ?~Sheet number one, prepared by Mr. Fleming, 
states that the gross construction is $107,850, 


256, That is the same sheet which shows Mr. Fuller’s to be $38,750 ? 
—Yes. 


257. And by adding the $60,000 for clearing to that you arrive at the 
$98,750 of which you have spoken ?—Yes. 


258, Then, at that time (16th September, 1874) for construction 
alone of section number one, which was the most favorable offer to the 
Government ?—Mr. Fuller’s. “ 
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On 16th Sept. ,1874, 
S. Fleming re- 
ported Fuller 
wanted $50,000 or 
260,000 more tham 
tender for con- 
struction. 


Up to that date 
he tender receiv- 
ed from Sifton, 
Glass & Co. stated 
price for the 
whole line 
21,200,090. 


At that time the 
tenders of Fuller 
and Sifton, Glass 
& Co. as to main- 
tenance of Sec. lL 
alone could not 
be compared. 


Fuller’s highest 
offer for construc- 
tion and clearing 
up to 16th Sept., 
1874, $98,750. 


Sifton, Glass & 
Co’s offer $107,850. 
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For construction 2-9 100. 
alone Fuller’s the 259. By how much $9,100 


most favorable 
offer by $9,100. 


Up to 16th Sept. 260. At that time Sifton, Glass & Co. had made no offer to maintain 
Sifton, Glass & ‘ 9 
Co. had made no section one alone ?—Not alone. 


offer to maintain 

Sec. 1 alone. ; 
Fuller’s offer to 261. How much at that time was Fuller’s offer to maintain section 
T6000 ioe ive. one alone ?—$6,000 for five years, in all $30,000. 

years, in all 


Pe 262. Was it by negotiations subsequent to that period that an offer 


was procured from Sifton, Glass & Co. at a lower figure for the main- 
tenance ?—I prefer answering that question later. 


263. Have you any original documents showing an offer from Sifton, 
Glass & Co. and the terms upon which they would maintain section 
number one alone?—I have a letter from Mr. Fleming dated i3th Octo- 
ber, 1874, which relates to the subject. | 


264. Will you put in either the original or a copy of that letter ?—I 
will. 


Sifton, Glass & 255. Does it state that Sifton, Glass & Co. charge something additional 
toca to them constin non price—$107,850 —for maintenance of the line ?— 
tion price $107,850. Yas, 

t16 per mile per 


annum with pro- J x a fe ee 2 “PN n 
Ata tan Waine,, 266. How much extra do they ask ?—Sixteen dollars per mile per 


ance. annum. 
267. With or without profits ?—With profits. 


268. At the time of getting that letter the Department understood 
that Fuller’s tender for the construction was $98,750, including the 
increase for woodland, and $30,000 for five years’ maintenance ; that is, 
for construction alone Sifton Glass & Co’s tender was $9,100 over Fuller’s. 
Would this new offer of Sifton, Glass & Co’s turn the scales in their 
favor ?— Yes. 


269. How much ?—Nine hundred dollars. 


If their profits for 2/9. But they got the profits, which Fuller did not ask for ?—Yes. 


five years were 


oe ey Ue 271. So that if their prefits were valued at anything over $900 their 


$900 their tender tender would still be higher ?—Yes. 

would still be 

higher than Ful- ; 4 

ler’s. 272. Have you any idea of the estimate of the Department as to the 


profits ?—We have no report on the subject. 
Scales thus turn- : A 
ed by correspon- 273. Then this turning of the scales was made by correspondence in 


dence with “if- October ?—Yes; it may have been betore October. 


ton, Glass & Co. 
274, You say that was the first intimation ?—It was reported in 
October. 


275. And was only communicated to the Department by Jetter from 


Department un- Mr. Fleming ?—Yes. 

derstood that 

Fuller requested 

changed, but that 

change u a : 4 

Sifton, Glass & 276. Was it upon that turning of the scales that the contract was 
? i 4 . . 

Kore xtlana® awarded to Sifton & Glass ?—The request by Fuller was that his prices 


tions of his ten- should be changed, and the explanations by Sifton were understood to 
gesting increase be merely explanations,of his tender without increasing his price. 


of price. 
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277, Do you mean understood by the Department ?—Yes. 


278. Does that report or letter of Mr. Fleming’s recommend any 
action ?—It does not. 


279. You say that Mr. Fleming speaks only of the explanation of 
Sifton, Glass & Co.’s tender, by which sixteen dollars per mile was now 
to be added for maintenance : was that an explanation which he had 
not first gathered or understood from their tender? Was it a new 


explanation of its terms, that is to say, was it different from this 
schedule which you extracted on the 7th of August ?—Yes. 


280. In speaking of the $900 of profits as the difference between the 
two offers, or rather to meet the difference between the two offers, did 
they not include the profits for five years ? In other words, if the pro- 
fits of the line for five years should amount to more than $900, Fuller’s 
offer would be still the lowest ?—Yes. 


281. Then do you say that, in order to treat Sifton, Glass & Co.’s 
tender as the lower one, it is necessary to assume that the five years’ 
profits will not be over $900 2—Yes. 


282. Have you any original papers from Sifton & Co. as to the terms 
upon which they would maintain the line ?—I have not, but I have a 
copy of a letter from Sifton & Glass to Mr. Fleming, dated 30th October, 
1874, to the following effect : 


“ In reply to your letter of this morning we beg to say that accord- 
“ing to our tender of the 22ad of July last for the construction of the 
“ Canadian Pacific Telegraph, or any section thereof, the average price 
“‘ per mile for woodland was to be $629 per mile, and for prairie $259 
“yer mile. We estimate that there would be 1,485 miles of woodland, 
‘which, at $629 per mile, would come to $934,065, and that there 
“would be 705 miles of prairie, which, at $259 per mile, would be 
“¢ $182,595; in all $1,116,660. Our whole tender for the whole work 
“was $1,290,000, the difference between the two sums, namely, 
“ $172,340, being our tender for maintaining the working of the line 
“ for five years. Any portion of the work now awarded to usshould be 
*« based upon this calculation which we estimate at, say sixteen dollars 
“per mile per annum. Contractors are to maintain the work and 
“receive the profits of the line. 

“ (Signed). Sirron, GuAass & Co.” 


283. Please look at the original tender, and say whether this letter is 
eorrect in stating that their offer per mile applied not onl 
the whole line but to sections of it ?—I do not find in the tender that it 
applies to the section. 


284. Then in that respect it appears to be incorrect, does it not ?— 
Yes. 


285. At the time of the receipt of that letter by Mr. Fleming he had 
access to the original tender ?—Yes. 


286. And it could have been ascertained whether this letter was 
correct or incorrect ?—It could. 


287. Since we parted this morning, have you thought of anything 
that you would like to add, by way of explanation, to your evidence? 
—No. 

2 / 
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Contract No. l— 
Teiegraph. 
288. Have you obtained the Dwight correspondence that you alluded 


to ?—We have not yet collected it. 


289. Did Sifton, Glass & Co. get any other contract connected with 
the telegraph but this one ?—No. 

No tenders invit- 290, Was any public competition invited after July 22nd, 1874, for 
fatter July 22nd; tenders for telegraph work ?—No. 

291. Is there any arrangement with Sifton, Glass & Co. about the 
rates which they are to charge on this section ?—I cannot answer that 
question without inquiring. 

Correspondence 292. Has there been any correspondence with the Department as to 


h 
note tie ame the inefficiency of this section ?—Yes. 


treney of Sec. 293. Has a report of it been asked for by cither House of Parlia- 
ment ?—Yes. 


294, Did you prepare a report for either House Yo 
295. Was it printed ?—No. 
296. Have you that report in manuscript ?—We have. 


257. Is it connected in the return with other sections ?—The reports 
apply to all the sections. 


298. Will you produce it as the report called for?—Yes; I now 
produce it (Exhibit No. 6). 
Contract No, 2. 
— Telegraph, 
From Living- 299. What was the subject of the second contract ?—It was the con- 


stone to Edmon- struction of a telegraph line from Livingstone to Edmonton. 


Dated 30th Oct., 300. What is the date of the contract ?—30th October, 1874. 


Contractor, Rich- 301, What is the name of the contractor ?—Richard Fuller. 
ard Fuller. 


This was partof 302. Was that one of the sections advertised when you asked for 


Sec. No. 8asdes- tenders ?—It was not advertised as a section from Livingstone to Hd- 


tisement tor ten- monton. 


ders. 
303. Was it a part of any of the sections advertised for ?—It was. 
34. A part of which secticn advertised for ?—Of section number 
three. 
Sect. 3 originall . . 
ranfrom Fort. 305. As advertised, what was section number three ?—It was from 


sain CEASA aa Fort Garry to a point in the longitude of Edmonton, 


Ed monton. 


306. Have you a list of the tenders which were submitted as to that 
section ?—Yes ; I now produce it (Exhibit No. 7). 


307. This is attached to several sheets as, I notice, showing the 
tenders for all the sections separately ?—Yes. 


Fuller submitted 

lowest tender for 308. Mr. Fuller appears to have submitted the lowest tender for the 
dr which oriainal. Whole of section number three ?—Yes. 

ly included See. 1. 


309. Did section three include originally section number one ?— 
Yes. 


eye notice 310, Then can you explain why did he not get the contract for the 
i whole of section three ?—It was because for that portion of number 
three which corresponds with section one he wanted a higher price. 
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311. How much higher ?—Fifty or sixty thousand dollars. 


312. That was not considered to be so good an offer, with that 
increase, for the whole section as you accomplished by dividing it ?—If 
it had been practicable to entertain Mr. Fuller’s proposition to add 
$60,000 to his tender, the cost of the two sections would have been 
$216,000, whereas the tenders accepted amounted to $225,100. 


313. Why was it considered proper to accept the tenders which were 
accepted for $225,100, instead of this increased offer at $216,000 ?— 
Because the acceptance of Mr. Fuller’s tender involved a change in the 
amount. 


314, Is that in your Department held to be a reason for refusing a 
contract, ifa man adds anything to his first tender after it is sent in ?— 
The practice is that a tender should not be altered after it is sent in. 


315. Do you mean that the Department will not recognize them if 
they are altered ?—No. 


316, That is the general practice ?—Yes. 


317. And do you give that asa reason for this lower offer having 
been refused—because it involved an alteration after the tenders were 


received ?—Yes. ‘ 


318. Do you know any reason why this should apply to the second 
contract, and not to the first contract? You will, perhaps, remember 
that in October there was something added to Sifton, Glass & Co’s 
tender—$16 a mile for maintenance ?—I am not sure that it was added 
in that way. 


319. Speaking of contract number two, you say that was awarded to 
Fuller. How many miles did his contract embrace nominally ?—That 
contract embraced nominally 500 miles. 


320. What was the sum agreed to be paid on construction in contract 
number two—Fuller’s contract ?—$117,250. 


3821. And how much for maintenance for five 
his tender $65,000. 


322. Which makes a total of ?—$180,250. 


323. And what had you previously agreed to pay in the aggregate 
for the balance of section three to Sifton Glass & Co. under the name 
of section one ?—$107,850. 


years ?—According to 


324, And the maintenance ?—$127,850. 


325, That was besides profits to Sifton ?—Yes., 


326. Then, exclusive of profits, what had you accomplished by those 
two contracts as the price for the whole of section three including con- 
struction and maintenance ?—We were gotting the work executed for 
$310,100, including maintenance. 


327. Will you look at the statement of Mr. Fleming respecting one 
of the rejected tenders, by Thompson, who offers to do the whole of his 
portion of the line, section three; let us know what his offer was ?— 
In the statement prepared by Mr. Fleming Mr. Thompson’s tender is 
represented as being at the rate of $280 a mile, giving a gross sum for 
construction of $226,000, offices and other matters not included. For 
the maintenance $11,200 per annum, which for five years gives $56,000, 
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Contract No. 2 
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embraced nomin- 
ally 500 miles. 


For construction 
$117,250 agreed on. 


$65,900 for main- 
tenance. 


Total, $182,250. 


$107,850 agreed to 
be paid to Sifton, 
Glass & Co. for 
construction of 
Sec. 1, and ‘127,850 
for maintenance 
besides profits. 


Thus $310,000, 
besides profits is 
cost of construct- 
ing and main- 
taining Sec. 3. 


Ss. Fleming’s 
statement repre- 
sents Thompson’s 
tender for the 
same to be - 280,000 
exclusive of 
offices, «ec. 
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Contract No. 2— 


Telegraph. 


That is $30,000 
minus cost of 
offices, less than 
the price con- 
tracted for. 


Thompson pro- 
poses to finish 
Secs. 5 and 6 in 
two years; Secs. 
J, 2, and 3in three 
years, and Sec. 4 
in four years 
from the date of 
contract. 


No offer made to 
Thompson. 


Fleming's sche- 
dule showed 
Thompson’s ae 
der to be #11, 

per annum ae 
maintenance. 


The actual tende’ 
is 14 per cent. of 
cost in woodland 


and 5 per cent. in ¢¢ 


prairie per an- 
num, 


Further particu- 


lars of tender. 
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and this added to the previous sum gives $280,090. Time of completion 
three years. 


328. Then as far as construction and maintenance are concerned he 
offers to do this work for $280,000, without offices ?—Yes, 


329, That is $30,000 less than the two contracts which ay made ?— 
Yes. 


330. Do you know whether that $30,000 was considered to be the 
value, or less than the value, of the offices ?—I must refer you to the 
engineer for that infor mation, I am unable to answer it. 


331. You mention that he tendered to complete this in three years, 
and it is so stated in Mr. Fleming’s certificate ?—Yes. 


332. Have you looked at Thompson’s original tender, or a copy of 
it ?—Yes. 


233. Will you read what the tender says about the time of comple- 
mon ?—It says: ‘Inasmuch as the Parliament is quite silent on the 

“question of time for the completion of the line, or of sections of it, 
‘‘T have decided to submit the following which, however, may, perhaps, 

‘“be modified upon comparing with the Department. Sections five and 
“six in two years, sections one, two and three years, and section four 
‘in four years from the date of contract.” 


034. Then the time that he names for this section three appears to 
have been fixed upon the condition that he should get five and six ?— 
I have given the exact words of the tender. 


335. Was there any offer made to Thompson, that you know of, about 
this section ?—Not that I am aware of, 


336. Will you produce Thompson’s original tender ?—Yes. [ Exhibit 
No. 8.] 


337. In the schedule to which you have referred, relating to section 
three, Mr. Fleming appears to show Thompson’s tender to be $11,200 
per annum for maintenance ?—Yes. 


338. Look at the original tender and tell me what his actual offer 
for maintenance is, and read it?—It is as follows: “I will keep the 
lines in repair for one and one-half per cent. of the cost in woodland, 
‘“‘ and five per cent, in prairie per annum.’ 


339, Then his tender for maintenance depends upon the price he 
asks for construction ?—Yes. 


340. What price does he ask for construction through woodland ?— 
Kight hundred and eighty dollars per mile on section number one. 
He does not state his price for woodland on section three. 


341. And for prairie ?—For prairie on section three, $280 a mile. 


342. Does his price at $220 a mile extend to the whole of the prairie 
on section three or only to that portion beyond Fort Pelly ?—Only to 
that portion beyond Fort Pelly, which is 550 miles. 


343. Have you calculated exactly what his tender asks for mainten- 
ance ?—Yes. 


344. What is the gross sum that he asks for maintenance ?— 
$10,777.50 per annum. 
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Contract No, 2— 
\ Telegraph. 
345, And for five years ?—$53,887.50. 
346. This added to his price for construction, as sta‘ed in Mr, Flem- 
ing’s estimate, would give what total ?—$227,887.50. 


347. This would appear, by that estimate, to be some $32,000 less 
than the two contracts that you have accomplished ?—Yes. 


348. But this estimate of Mr. Fleming’s as to the construction is s. Fleming’s esti- 
apparently erroneous ?—Yes, mate erroneous. 
349. The price for construction as really asked by Thompsonamounts Thompson's 


to a considerable sum over that ?—Yes. Prencn ion tides 


contracted for, 
350. How much larger would the sum be that was really demanded 
by Thompson upon an exact calculation ?--$114,750. 


Orrawa, Saturday, 14th August, 1880. 


Henry N. Rorran, sworn and examined: RUTTAN. 
By the Chairman : Surveys=="Exe 
ploration. 
351. What is your occupation ?—Civil Engineer and contractor. Civil Engineer. 


352. Have you been in the employment of the Government of Canada 
at any time ?—I was in the employment of the Government in 1868 on 
the Intercolonial Railway. 


353, After leaving the Intercolonial Railway, were you employed in Le HER 
any way in connection with the Pacific Railway ?—I was employed in fake Superior; 
1874 on an exploration north of Lake Superior, and in 1875 on an {pig Sapir 
exploratory survey between the Kay lakes and Root River. tween the Hay 

pathos and Root 


354. During the first period had you charge of a party, and in what 
capacity ?—When I left the Intercolonial Railway I was in charge of 
section six as Division Engineer of the Intercolonial Railway. 


355. And on the Pacific Railway ?—In 1874 I was assistant to Mr. T. Assistant to T.J. 
J. Thompson, and in 1875 I had charge of the division ; Mr. Henry {Rm N09 harce 
McLeod, District Engineer. of division. 


356. What time in 1874 did you begin operations ?—We began in Began operations 
June June, 1874. 


357. At what point ?— At the Pic River on Lake Superior. 


358. In what direction did you proceed ?—We proceeded ina westerly ris west- 
direction along the shore of the lake to Nipigon. ore Deol 


359. What was the number of men in the party to which you were Party numbered 
attached ?—A bout twelve altogether. twelve. 


360. Will you describe the different positions of the members of the 
party, whether they were laborers, engineers or otherwise ?—Mr. 
Thompson was the engineer in charge of the party; I was assistant 
engineer, and the rest of the party consisted of the chain men, axe men 

~and boat men. 


361. You had no animals with you ?—No. No animals. 


RUTTAN 2 
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ploration. 
‘Three months on 362. How long were you occupied in that work ?— We were occupied 
SRO tes Ce a BOMDIERLES months in the exploration along the shoresof the lake. We | 
mental survey then mad3 an instrumental survey from Red Rock to the South Bay of 
from Red Rock to mg 
South Bay of Lake Nipigon. 

ipigon. j i 

363. How long did that occupy ?—As well as I can remember about 


a month. 


Four months in 364. So that during the season you were occupied about four months ? 

ath —Yes ; in the field. 

THORNE OH BEE, 365. What was the system for procuring the supplies for such a party 

in Toront> and at that time?—The supplies at that time were purchased by Mr. 

Collingwood. Thompson, the engineer in charge of the party in Toronto and Colling- 
wood. 


366. And taken with you or sent on ?—I think they were taken with 
—possibly part were taken with us, and part were sent on to Red Rock. 


367. Then the engineer in charge made all expenditures upon his 
own responsibility ?—He bought, of course, what he thought was 
necessary for the survey. 


363. Did he exercise his own discretion in procuring supplies neces- 
sary for the expedition?—I think so; I do not think he had any 
instructions with reference to the matter. 


How, accounts 369. Do you know anything about the mode of keeping the accounts 
ah for that party ?—We had an officer attached to the party—sometimes 
with the party, and sometimes getting the supplics—who was supposed 
to keep the accounts, and attend to the distribution of supplies on the 
line. . 
370. Who was that?—A man named Robson or Robinson, I am not 
sure which. 
371. You took no part in the accounts or the procuring of supplies ? 
—-None whatever. 


372. Do you know the letter which would designate that party at 
that time in the books of the Department ?~I do not remember just 
now ; I could find it by referring to the report. 


Atter Bold work.) 13118: Besides the time you were occupied in the field, were you 
rare engaged a further time in connection with the work ?—After getting 


through with the field work we came to Ottawa and made our plans 
and reports. 


374. In the Department of Public Works? Were you connected 
with the Department of Public Works ?—In the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Office; [ think it-was outside of the Department of Public Works 
proper at that time. 

Chain and axe- 375. After the work in the field I suppose the chain men, axe men 


mee eset and others would be discharged ?—Yes. 


20th May, 1875. 376. About what time did you commence in the next season ?—In — 
Left Winnipeg as 


engineer in the next season I left Winnipeg on the 20th May, 1875. 


charge of division ; 
377. What was your position in that party ?—I was engineer in 
charge of the division. 


378. Who was your assistant, or had you an assistant ?—My first 
assistant was W. McG. Otty. 
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379. What was the size of that party ?—During the season there From 2 to 35 men 


were over twenty-five or thirty-five men employed. Cree cay Suro: : 


380. Do you mean at one time, or at different times ?—At different 
times. 

381. What was the average strength of the party ?—Sometimes 
twenty-five, and sometimes more than thirty-five. — 


382. Over what territory did they operate ?—We made the explora- Between Hay 


tion between the Hay Lakes, south of Edmonton, to the Root River. Kes and Root 


383. Was that an exploration, or an exploratory survey ?—It was An exploratory 
an exploratory survey. sir i 

384. That is different from the work which you performed at Nipi® North of Lake Su- 
gon ?—Different from the work on the north shore of Lake Superior: Hien sh tains 
This was an instrumental survey. 


385. The explorations are made without instruments of any kind, I 
believe ?—Simple explorations are made without instrumental measure- 
ment. 


385. How long were you employed on this last service ?—The survey Survey ‘commen 
was commenced on the 11th of August, and finished on the 13th of Seust, finished 


November. 13th Nov. 


Location Sur-= 
wvweyeo 
387. Were most of the party then discharged ?—The party was hired Instructions to 
in Winnipeg, and about the 25th of November we left the neighbor- tion'survey at 
hood of the Hay Lakes on our return to Winnipeg, but when near Fort Edmonton. 
Pitt we received instructions to return to Edmonton and commence a 


location survey. 


888. Did you return ?—I went to Carleton to meet Mr. McLeod, 
leaving my party at Fort Pitt, and returned to Edmonton. 


389. Were the men of your party retained at work, or discharged at 
that time ?—They were retained under pay. They were travelling ; 
they were not at work. 


390. Do you know how long they were retained under pay travelling ?— Commenced sur- 
For the time necessary to enable us to go from the Hay Lakes to heb ise 
Carleton and return to Edmonton. We commenced the survey again 


on the 4th February, 1876. 


391. After they got to the point that you describe, Edmonton, were 
they then discharged ?—No, they were not discharged. It was very 
difficult to get men there. We could not have got men to go on with 
the work if we had discharged those that we had brought from 
Winnipeg. 
392. How long did they remain under pay without work ?—The From 18th Nov., 
survey was finished on the 13th of November, 1875, and commenced {7 Wen under” 


again on the 4th of February, 1876. pay and doing no 
work. 


393. During that intervening period were they under pay and not at 
work ?—Yes, except at travelling. They were not at work exploring. 


394. Were they at one place much of that time ?—I received instruc- 
tions from Mr, McLeod to bring the party down to Carleton to meet 
him, but instead of doing that I left the party where the messenger 
found us, at Fort Pitt, and went down to Fort Carleton myself. While 


Location Sur- 
vey. ; ‘ 
I was going down to Fort Carleton and returning the men were at Fort 
Pitt. 


395. About how long was that ?—About three weeks, I think. | 


396, For the rest of the period were they at any particular place 
resting ?—They were travelling constantly for the rest of the period. 
First responsibi- 397. Upon that expedition who had the responsibility of procuring 
ie eee reed’ the supplies ?—The first responsibility rested with Mr. Nixon, at 
with Mr. Nixon. Winnipeg, who was purveyor for that district, and there was an officer 
of his attached to our party. 


398, What was his name ?—Valentine Christian. 


399. What was his duty ?—His duty was to look after all the Govern- 
ment property, and see that we were kept properly supplied with pro- 
visions. 

Nixon purchased 400, Do you mean that Nixon had the responsibility of purchasing 
rea nisition ofthe SUpplies in the first place ?—Of purchasing supplies upon a requisition 
engineer, from the engineer of the party. 


401. Then the engineer made a requisition for such articles as he - 
thought he would require, and Nixon bought them at such prices as he 
thought proper ?—Yes. / 

Pricesin no way 402. The prices were not in any way under the control of the engi- 


under control of 2 bs 
engineer. neering officer ? — No. 


Deputy purveyor 403. Who certified the accounts for the supplies received by the 
plies received. party ?—The deputy purveyor attached. to the party. 
404. Then, Valentine Christian could certify ?—He would satisfy 


Mr. Nixon that the supplies were properly received. 


405. He would not certify as to the price ?—I think not. 


Witness not re- 


quired tocertify | 406, Were you required to certify any amount of money ?—No. 
any amounts of 

money. 

Nor had he any 407. Then you had no control over the amount of expenditure ?—~ 
inde whats Not otherwise than as making a requisition for supplies or provisions 


which were necessary for the party. 


408. Without re‘erence to the price ?—Without any reference to 
the price. 
Expedition west 409. Can you say about how long you were engaged in that expedi- 
Imm to December, tion west of Winnipeg ?—I left Winnipeg in May, 1875, and returned 
1876. again in December, 1876. 


410. During that time you were in the field principally ?—Yes. 


411. After that did you retain your connection with the Pacific Rail- 
way ?-—Yes. 


Afterwards came 2 ity 1 i 
Pabges eco ae 412. In what capacity ?—I came to Ottawa in the same capacity and 


made plans. made the plans of the work that we had done in the field and report. 


413. Until about what time were you so employed ?—Until April, 
1877. 


414. So that upon that expedition and the plans connected with it 
you were under employment nearly two years ?—About two years. 


RUTTAN 


415. After that had you any connection with any works on the 
Pacific Railway ?—In April, 1877, I went on contract 15, as engineer 
for the contractor, Mr. Whitehead. . 


416. How did you procure that position ?—Mr. Whitehead wanted an 
engineer, and, I believe, applied to Mr. Fleming for a recommendation, 
and, I understand, I was recommended by Mr, Fleming. 


417. Did you proceed to work on section 15 ?—Yes. 
418, About what time?—In May, 1877. 


419, Had any work been then done upon it ?—The work had been 
commenced in March, I think, but very little had been done. 


Railway Cone 
st: uction—Con= 
traet No, 15, 


April, 1875, went. 
on Con. 15 as en- 
gineer for White- 
head. 


S.Fleming recom- 
mended him. 


Went to See. 15 
May, 1877. 


Work had been 
commenced in 
March but little 
progress had been 
made, 


420. At that time had plans been prepared showing the location of No meansofmak- 


the line, or the quantities of different kinds of work, or any other 
particulars which would enable you to ascertain pretty well what was 
required ?—There was no information in the possession of the engineers 
that would enable one to make an accurate estimate of the final 
quantities of work on the contract. 


421. Had the location been made ?—The trial location had been made, 
but the permanent location was not comnleted, and they had not com- 
plete profiles made. 


422, What particulars are generally requisite before commencing 
work on a railway ?—It is generally considered necessary to have a 
complete working plan and profile of the contract work to be done. 


423. What is a working plan ?—The working plan is a plan of the 
country, showing the exact location of the line of railway. 


424, Was there any such plan when you went there ?—The line has 
been changed several times since, and there was no plan at that time 
showing the work as finally done. 


425. Was there any working plan at that time of any line actually 
located ?—There was a plan of a located line. 


426. Was there any profile of a located line as there located ?—I 
cannot answer that question, but I can say that I was not able to get a 
complete profile of the line. The contractor was not furnished with a 
complete working profile of the line. 


427. Do you know whether there was such a thing in existence ?—I 
believe there was not. I believe that the levels were not sufficiently 
_ far advanced to enable them to make a working profile. 


428. Besides this working plan and the profile, which you mention, 
is it necessary or usual to have the liné cross-sectioned ?—It is neces- 
sary ip order to enable them to calculate the quantities of material. 


429, What does cross-sectioning mean ?—It means taking a section 
of the ground at right angles to the centre of the line. The profile of 
the centre of the line is a longitudinal section. Short sections taken 
at right angles to that are cross-sections. 

430, Can quantities be estimated even approximately without cross- 


sectioning ?—Not unless the ground is perfectly level; it could not be 
done on contract 15. 


431. Was the ground not level?—No; the ground was very rough 
on contract 15—very much broken. 


ing accurate esti=- 
mate of final 
quantitiesof work 
on the contract. 


Trial location 
made}; perma- 
nent location not 
complete, profiles 
incomplete. 


Line changed 
several times. 


Never furnished 
with profile of 
line. 


Believes no such 
thing existed, 


Cross-sectioning 
necessary in or- 
der to calculate 

the quantities. 


Ground very 
rough. 
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Cross-sections 432. Then was it possible to form any approximate estimate ef the 
taken in the fall quantities at the time the work was commenced ?—I think that 
from which ap- ’ approximate cross-sections were taken in the fall and winter of 1876 


ote aa” from which an approximate idea of the ‘quantities could be arrived at. 
433. Was that after the work had been commenced ?—Before. 
Did not get a 434. Were you furnished with any of the particulars given by those 


eomplete work- ) § eae ; ; 1 
ing profile until Plans ?—We had never been furnished with a complete working plan. 


coors after We did not get a complete working profile until several months after 

Inenced the work was commenced, and it was commenced before we got any 
cross-sections. 

Government en- 435. Did you ask for these particulars from the engineer in charge? 


gineers refused to i 
give information. —I did. 


436. What was his answer ?—He was away from the contract. when 
I arrived there, and I first asked the assistants for the working plan 
and profile of the section. 


437. Who were the assistants ?—Mr. Fellowes, Mr. Kirkpatrick and 
Mr. McNabb. Mr. Fellowes told me that he could not give me any 
information until Mr. Carre returned, and Mr. Kirkpatrick and Mr. 
McNabb told me that they had no plan or profile of the work made ; 
that as soon as they made one they would be glad to give me a copy. 


438. When you saw Mr. Carre did you ask him ?—I did. 


439. With what result ?—He said that his assistants were quite 
right in refusing to give me any information, and that he did not 
intend to give me any of the information that I had asked for about 
the work. I specified all the information that I required, and wrote 
to Mr. Carre asking for it. 


440. Was this answer to you in writing or verbal ?—His answer was 
verbal. 


441. How were you first made aware of the character of the work 
that you were required to do? How was it pointed out to you what 
the contractor had to do ?—There was a line cleared for the telegraph 
construction, and over a portion of that the location stakes were in, 
showing the centre line of the railway. 


4 2. Then the information given to the contractor was by something 
on the ground ?—Yes. 

443. Not in the shape of plans or writings or papers ?—No. 

444. Were levels given indicating the grade ?—The grade pegs were 
put in for us at the commencement of cuttings on the ground. 

445, Then you had the line grade ?—Yes. 

446. Shown on the ground ?—Yes. 


rind iy le ett 447. Was that line adhered to throughout the contract ?—The align- 
4 7 ments and grades have both been changed in several places. 


Instructed to 448. Were you led to understand how the water stretches were to be 
foe the cath ves crossed ?—We were first instructed to fill up the water stretches with 
bankmentsin the rock taken from the cuttings and make a rock basis in the water 


water stretches: sufficiently wide to carry an earth embankment. 
449. Filled up solidly ?—Yes. 
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450. About when were those instructions given to you ?—I think I 
have a letter from Mr. Carre containing those instructions, dated about 
May or June, 1877. 


451. Do I understand that they were the first instructions as to the 
mode of crossing the water stretches ?—Mr. Carre wrote that they were 
the only instructions that he was aware of at the time. 


452. Then they were the first that you had communicated to you? 
—-Yes; the first communicated to us. 


453. And that was to make a solid rock basis across water stretches 
wide enough to support an earth embankment ?—Yes. 


454. Would the width of it depend upon the height of the probable 
embankment ?—Yes; the higher the embankment the greater the width 
of the rock basis. 


455. Then the probable height of the embankment has’ been com- 
municated to you by those grade pegs ?—Yes. 


456. Was there a scale given to you to work by, showing what width 
would be required for any particular height ?~—No; but the slopes of 
the embankment, were fixed and the width of the base depended upon 
the height of the embankment. 


457. How were the slopes fixed ?—The standard slope for carth 
embankments is one and a half to one. 


458. Then you have it fixed by contract ?—Fixed by specification. 
459. Attached to the contract ?—Yes. 


460. Were you at that time led to understand that these embank- 
ments were to be of solid earth ?—We were merely told to make the 
rock basis sufficiently wide to carry an earth bank. Had the rock basis 
been intended for trestle work only, it would not have been necessary to 
make them nearly so wide. 


461, Then did those instructions in May or June, 1877, appear to 
indicate that it was a base not for the support of trestle work, but for 
the support of an earth embankment ?—The base was required to be 
made wide enough to support earth embankments. 


462. Were the bases put through the water stretches as solid rock 
bases ? —No. 


463. Why not ?—It was seen that in order to make those bases, we 
would have been obliged to use all the rock on the contract at very few 
points, carrying the rock from cuttings over intermediate dry fills, and 
placing the material in the water. It was not considered practicable 
to do that as it would have taken a very long time, and entailed an 
enormous expense. No contractor could have stood the expense. 


464. You say that this was ascertained; was it ascertained by the 
contractor and yourself, as an engineer, or by the Government engi- 
neer ?—We spoke to the Government engineer about it. 


465. Do you mean yourself, or you and the contractor ?—I mean the 
contractor and myself. 


466. To whom did you speak ?—To Mr. Carre. 


467. Who was Mr. Carre ?—He was the division engineer in charge 
of the work on the part of the Government. 


* 


Railway Cons# 
struction—Cen= 
tract No. 15. 


Date of instruc- 
tions, May or 
June, 1877. 


Width of base de- 
pended on the 
height of the 
embankment. 


Kock bases much 
wider than neces- 
sary for trestle 
work only. 


Not considered 
practicable to 
make bases of 
rock. 


The Engineer-in- 
Charge addressed 
on this subject in 
summer of 1877. 
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Engineer took no 
action. 


Went on under 
his instructions 
lacing rock as 
ases in the 
water stretches 
near the cuttings. 


July, 1877, Rowan 
visited work, and 
gave authority to 
fill up Lake De- 
ception wich 
earth, protected 
by narrow rock 
walls. 


This was a decid- 
ed change in the 

character of the 

work. 


These directions 
given verbally to 


468, About what time did you communicate that to him ?—Immedi-. 
ately upon receipt of his letter of instructions we mentioned to him 
that it was not practicable co‘ do the work in that way; that we felt 
sure there was not rock enough in all the cuttings on the line to fill up 
the water stretches as he had directed us. 


469. About what time of the year would that be ?—May or June, 
1877. 


470. Did he take any action upon your communication ?—No imme- 
diate action that I am aware of. 


471. Did you proceed upon your own idea of what would be best ?— 
No; we proceeded upon his instructions to place the rock cuttings 
that was near those water stretches in the water, forming the 
approaches. 


472. You say that he took no immediate action upon your communi- 
cation ; when did he take action upon it ?—No immediate action was 
taken by him, and we went on under his instructions, placing the cut- 
tings near the water as solid bases. 


473. Were any different instructions communicated to you authoriz- 
ing a different kina of construction ?—I think in the latter part of July, 
1877, Mr. Rowan, inspected the work and then gave us authority to fill 
up Lake Deception with earth, protecting the slopes of the embank- 
ment with narrow rock banks. 


474. Was this a decided change in the character of the work from 
which Mr. Carre had first directed ?—It was. 

475. Were these directions from Mr. Rowan in writing ?—No; the 
directions were given verbally by him, in Mr, Carre’s office, in the 
presence of Mr. Carre and Mr. Whitehead. 


476. To whom?—To Mr. Charles Whitehead, as the contractor’s 


Chas. Whitehead. agent. 


Rowan did not 
direct that the 
embankments 
throughout 
should be rock 
protected. 


In Sept , 1877, 
began making 
the side protec- 
tion walls. 


477. Were you present ?—I was. 


478. Did those new instructions apply to the whole of the work or 
only to particular localities ?—The instructions relative to filling up the 
embankments with earth applied to the whole of the work as far as 
earth could be procured. Mr. Rowan’s instructions to us were that we 
should borrow all the earth that we could in order to make up the 
embankments. 


479. Do you mean his instructions at that particular time ?—At that 
particular time during his inspection of the work. 


480. Do I understand that through all the water stretches Mr. Rowan 


directed you to make rock protection banks instead of solid bases ?— 
No. 


481. Then to what were the instructions limited ?--The only definite 
instructions given by him with reference to that referred to Lake 
Deception at that time. 


482. Were these instructions confirmed in any way to you either by 
Mr. Rowan or anyone else afterwards ?—In September, 1577, we began 
making the side protection walls instead of full embankments, under 
the direction of the engineers. 


483. Which engineers ?—The engineers in charge of the work. 


\ 
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484. Who were they ?—Mr. Carre was immediately in charge. et Lit aha he 


485. Did those instructions apply to any other places besides Lake In Sept., 1877, 
Deception ?—Yes; in September, 1877, we commenced making: an enibankmen tat 
embankment at Station 230 in that way. The fact of having the rock Station 230 in tite 
on the outside of those embankments instead of placing it all the way Lake Deception. 
across would not necessarily alter the first instructions, because the 


intermediate portion might be filled up afterwards. 
486. Hither with rock or earth ?—Yes. 
487. Or they might be used to support trestle work ?—They could Rock protections 


ld not be u: 
not be used for trestle work, because they would be so far apart that for trestle ean 
there would be water between them. Un leae We eter 
mediate spaces 
were filled in. 


488. But they could, by filling in the intermediate places, be used for 
trestle work ?—Yes. 


489. Then the outside points on the top of the bases would not be 
further apart than if the original instructions had been carried out ?— 
No; they would be the same distance apart. 


490. The openings were the intermediate places between those outer 
parts, and they were left vacant instead of being filled with rock ?— 
Yes. 

491, Have you any reason to know whether Mr. Carre, in September, Carre had in- 
had instructions from any superior officer to alter the original character June, 1877. to 
of the work ?—No; I have not. Mr. Carre told me that he got instruc- Porrow all the 
tions in June, 1877, from Mr. Rowan, to borrow all the earth he could 
on the work to make up the embankments. 


492, And did his telling you that lead you to understand that you 
might make that change in the progress of the work ?—It led us to 
believe that it was understood the change was to be made—that the 
work was to be carried on in that way. 


493, That was in June, 1877 ?—Yes. 


494, Was there, at any time while you were connected with the con- No further in- 
tract, any intimation on the part of any Government officer that you trestle work was 


must provide trestle work, as mentioned in the contract ?—There was ne Se en a8 
no further intimation than the contract itself that I am aware of. ; 


495. I am asking whether any of the officers directed you to fulfil 
the contract as to trestle work ?—No; that is, not as to trestle work 
generally. There were special trestles provided for the passage of 
streams, of which they gave us bills of timber and which.-they instructed 
us to build. 


496, It was originally intended that all the works left in the fillings, Prsival inten: 


) tion was to span 


which could not be made up with material on the line should be filled by wooden super- 
. aby lan R "He 9 structure all 
up with wooden superstructure, was it not ?—Yes. sotds in the 


fillings. 
497. What I mean to ask is, whether the engineers in charge ever Engineers-in 
directed you to do that according to the contract ?—They never directed Gpargenever 


us to build any trestle work except that required for the passage of the tor to build 
: trestle work save 
streams, of which I have spoken. over streams. 


498. Would that be built up to formation line ?—Yes. Contractor’s 
Engineer and the 
: Ae : Engineer in 
499. Were there differences of opinion between you and the engineers Charge differed as 
in charge as to measurements and quantities ?—Yes. IEVALABEIAGA Hori 


of material. 
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regarding loose 
rock, 
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tended that 
stones under 
fourteen cubic 
feet were to be 
reckoned as 
earth. 
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always claimed 
that loose rock 
was under-esti- 
mated, 


Further conten- 
tions. 


It was agreed 
with Marcus 
Smith that such 
excavations 
should be allowed 
as loose rock. 


500. Was that from the beginning or did it commence later ?—The ‘ 
differences between us were as to quantities in classification of material 
and not in measurement. 


501. What was the difference in your opinions?—The most serious 
difference was that in regard to loose rock. 


502. What was your contention ?—Our contention was that the 
specification meant that we were to be paid for loose rock as loose rock, 
and the contention of the engineers was that we were to be paid for 
all stones under a certain size as earth. 


503. What was the size they claimed ?—They claimed that the 
specification meant that we were not to be paid for any stone under 
fourteen cubic feet in size. 


504. All under that would be called earth ?—Yes. 


505. And your claim was what ?—That when those boulders occurred 
in masses by themselves without any mixture of earth, they were 
covered by the specification, which says that we should be paid for all 
loose rock whether in situ or otherwise, that can be moved with facility 
by hand, pick or bar without fixing any size for stones. They contended 
that where those cuttings occurred they should measure every stone 
under fourteen fect, and pay us for it as earth. 


506. Did the difference in classification result in a large reduction of 
your claim for work ?— We always claimed that they under estimated 
us in loose rock, and about a year ago, I think, the engineers deducted 
a large quantity of loose rock from the amounts which they had pre- 
viously returned, making the differences still greater. 


507. Did you also differ about the rock which was outside of the 
cuttings, as described by the specitications ?—Yes. 


508. As to that rock which came off in the excavation, was there any 
difference between you and the engineer in charge ?—Yes; the specifica- 
tion provides that the contractor shall be paid for the removal of all 
slides which occur in rock cuttings according to the class of material 
to which it may appear to the engineer to belong. On section 15 the 
rock was very much broken and the seams are often perpendicular or 
over hanging into the cutting, so that when a portion of rock in the 
prism is removed that behind it overhangs and slides into the cutting. 
We claim that we should be paid for the excavation of that rock. 


509. As loose rock or solid ?—It was agreed that we should claim only 
loose rock for it. At first we claimed solid rock for it; afterwards when 
Mr. Smith was on the line he said that we should receive only at the 
rate of loose rock for it, and we agreed to it. 


510. Before that, had there been any understanding between you and 
the engineer in charge as to what you should be paid for this 
material ?—No; up to that time it was always a matter of contention. 


511. Then the agreement between you and Marcus Smith was that 
this material should always be estimated as loose rock ?—Yes; we had 
before that claimed that we were entitled to be paid for solid rock if it 
was a cutting in solid rock. 


512. Before that time how did the engineer in charge claim that that 
ought to be estimated to you ?—They did not estimate it at all for us. 
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513. Did they not return it as earth ?—No; they did not return it *°® *% ?>- 


at all. 
514. Do you mean that it was omitted absolutely from the measure- ene wi see, 


ments ?—Yes. Engineer omitted 
’ such rock from 
measurements. 


515. Had you removed it from the embankments ?—Yes; under the Material placed 
direct instructions of the engineer. We requested permission, if we 12 embankments 
were not to be paid for that rock, to waste it either on top of the cut- instructions. 
tings or at the mouth of the cuttings, but under their strict instructions 
we were told to place it in the embankments. 

516. Then do you mean that although it was made available for the Yet he refused to 
embankments, they refused to allow it to you under any classification ? 2no%)h under 


ood ON, tion. 


517. Had there been an unpleasant feeling between the contractor 
and his engineer, on one part, and the engineers acting for the Govern- 
ment on the other part?—Yes; we considered that they were not 
treating us fairly. 

518. Was it about any other matters ?—We considered that they did Qn three points 
not treat us at all fairly in regard to giving us engineering information tended that Govts 
about the line, in regard to giving us bills of timber and quantities for Engineers acted 
trestles for the passage of streams and in the classification of loose rock, . “4 
and in not paying us for the rock outside of the slope. 

519. What difference do you estimate in the amount that was due to Thinks in April, 
Mr. Whitehead under his contract and the amount which the Govern- Writenesd $00 
ment admitted to be due?—In April last, | think, it amounted to about 90 more than 


$60,000. they admitted. 


520, And has that amount been witheld from Mr. Whitehead by the 
Government?—Part of that amouut had been previously paid Mr. 
Whitehead and it was subsequently deducted; a part of it they never 
paid at all. 


521. At the end of the transaction in April, do you claim that Mr. 
Whitehead was entitled to about $60,000 more than he had received ? 
—Yes. | 

522. Does that difference arise principally from this classification of De Tem eOnt 
the material in cuttings, or loose rock ?—From the classification of classification of 
material in cuttings and from the rock outside of the slopes in solid PiteUnG sopes 
rock cuttings. outside. 

523. Is there any other matter about which there is any serious The measure- 
difference between you and the engineer in charge ?—Not as to quan- ™°?ts astee. 


tities, I think the measurements agree pretty well. 

524. Did Mr. Whitehead continue to complete his contract ?—No ; In April, 1880, | 
the work, since April last, has been carried on by the Government. of Whitehead’s 

ands. 

525. Did he give up the work, or was it taken out of his hands ?— 

IT believe it was taken out of his hands. 

526. Who was the first engineer who communicated to you the idea In July, 187, 
that the trestle work would not be required ?—I do not know that that BRvae S iceirea 
communication was ever made to us in that way, but we were told by ete pattie a 
Mr. Rowan, in July, 1877, to borrow all the earth that we could in lieu inembankments. 
of trestle work. He said that it was Mr. Fleming’s desire that all the 


earth possible should be placed in the embankments. 
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where than in excavations necessary for purposes of the railway proper. 


528. Is it off the line of railway always ?—It may be off the line of 
railway or off the prism of the cuttings through which the railway runs. 


529. In either of those cases, would it be called borrowing ?—Yes ; 
if it is outside of the prism of the cuttings it would be called borrowing; 
anything inside of that would be called line cuttings. 


530. Is earth sometimes borrowed from places at the sides of the 
work where there is no cutting; I mean, by making pits ?—Yes. 


531. So that borrowing may be where there is no cutting at all ?— 
Yes; where there is no cutting otherwise necessary for purposes of the 


railway. 
evere Polley. Wawa Did it happen on this section that earth was borrowed where 
Wits made . : r : 
i. there was no cutting ?—Yes; we made several borrow pits. 
Country rocky, 533. What is the general character of the soil along the line as 
with deposits o ; > ap iQ wT TOC 7] sits } 
‘bee ip located ?—The country generally is very rocky with deposits of sand in 
places. 
What soil ene 534, Then the soil, whatever soil there may be, is principally sand ? 
is principally * 
sand. Wes. 


535. Is sand good material for filling ?—It is considered very good 
material for embankments. 


536. Better than ordinary earth ?—There are different kinds of sand, 
some kinds of sand may be better than ordinary earth for embankments 
and others not so good as ordinary earth. 


537. Is the sand that you find in that country good ?—It is generally 
of good quality. 
538. As good as ordinary earth ?—I think so. 


Saw that all 539. When you first went up there did you ascertain whether there 
bankments coula WaS much material which could be borrowed, or not?—We saw, upon 


be borrowed. our first inspection of the line, that we could borrow all the material 
necessary for making the embankments. 
ie eee ae 540. Without trestle ?—Yes. 


541. And has the result shown that opinion to be correct ?—It has. 


542, Then, from the beginning, was it your opinion that there was no 
necessity to introduce trestle work, because earth embankments could 
be made from the immediate locality ?—Yes. 


ernie Bore 543. Do you know anything about the western end of section 15 
castendoi Sec, being higher than the grade as arranged for the eastern end of sec- 
of the same tion 14 ?—The character of the country on the western end of section 


sak acleat 15 and the eastern end of section 14 is the same. 


544. What I mean is this—it is intimated in some of the papers 
which have been before Parliamentary Committees, that there was a 
great deal of filling required to raise the eastern end of section 14 
so that it might coincide with the western end of section 15. Do 
you know anything about that matter ?—I do not understand it. The 
grade at the junction of the contracts is the maximum grade allowed 
on the work. It would not be possible to get any lower on contract 14 
with that grade. 


‘ 
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545. Did Mr. Whitehead undertake to do any work on the eastern whitehead 
end of section 14?—Yes; he undertook to do a portion of Sifton & undertook the | 
Ward’s contract, immediately adjoining section 15. adjoining 15 _ 

Contract trans- 

546. From whom did he take-that contract ?—I think the contract ferred by Govt. 

was transferred by the Government from Sifton & Ward to Whitehead. Ward to White 
f ead. 

547. Are you aware that the quantities estimated by the Government Witness does not 
engineers, were unexpectedly raised by changing the grade of the (ey tne srade 
eastern end of section 14, so that it might coincide with the western to correspond 
end of section 15?—I am not aware that that could be done. ih ran 


548. Are you not aware that it was done?—I am not. The country 
is of the same character at the junction of the contracts. 


549. Then you say that it was known from the beginning where the 
grades would meet ?—I cannot say that, but I do not see why there 
should be any reason why the grades should not meet. 


550, You are not aware that any such opinion was entertained ?—No. 
551. You never heard of it ?—No. 


552. Did it happen, either on the eastern portion of section 14 which 
Mr. Whitehead undertook, or on section 15, that muskegs were drained 
and the bottoms subsided ?—You mean that the surface of the muskeg 
subsided ? 


553. No; [ mean that after drainage the earth would sink at the ATi pune. 
f : ralnec 

bottom so as to make a lower surface of earth?—Yes; the section of Acatne covered 
the railway shown after the drainage of the muskeg was very much Py them very 


lower th 
lower than was shown before the drainage. hetero: ew 
554. The earth at the bottom of the muskeg ?—Yes. 
555. Were there some muskegs drained which had that effect ?—-Yes. 


556. In many places ?—On the eastern half of section 14 there were Sev-ral large 


several large muskegs that subsided in that way. ene ees nike ts 


subsided, 
557. Would it be possible to follow that altered surface by the railway 
line, or was it necessary to fill it up to the original line grade ?—If it 
was intended to make the embankment a certain height in the first 
place, the absolute Leight of that embankment might be reduced to 
correspond with the lowered muskeg. 


558. Without interfering with the line ?—Yes; because the muskeg 
was more solid after drainage and would support an embankment 
better than a wet muskeg would. 


559. Do you mean that the formation line might have been lowered, Formation Tine of 
where muskegs were drained, beyond what was originally intended have been ~ 


without affecting the efficiency of the line?—Yes; they might have ieee weer 
been lowered and an embankment made of the height originally drained without 
i ded reducing its 
intended : efficiency. 
560. Was that done in those muskegs that were drained ?—I am not 


aware that it was. I think not. 


Opinion ay ‘ 

: : Engineers tha 

561. Do you think that an unnecessary height of embankment was emb inkments 
made through those muskegs ?—It is the opinion of some engineers through drateea 
that the embankments are unnecessarily high. made unneces- 


sarily high. 
3 
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Witness of the 
same Opinion. 


The whole of Sec. 
i5liesin Lauren- 
tian formation. 


Most difficult and 
expensive for 
railway purposes. 


Had location of 
the line on See. 15 
been more south- 
erly it would 
have left the 
rocky country 
sooner. 


Describes a more 
southerly, feas- 
ible line from 
Keewatin to 
Winnipeg. 


$500,000 to $750,000 
might have been 
Saved by a south- 
erly diversion of 
jine. 


Working expen- 
ses would be less. 


The southern line 
shorter between 
Rat Portage and 
the meridian of 
innipeg. 
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In 1876 found it 
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Lines down for 
weeks ata time. 
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562. For the reason that you have given ?—Yes, 
563. Is that your opinion ?— Yes. 


564. The line over section fifteen as located at present is near the 
edge of what is called the Laurentian formation, is it not?—Yes. 


565, All the distance of section fifteen, or only part of it?—The 
whole of section fifteon lies in that Laurentian country. 


566. Is that a good formation on which to build a railway ?—It is 
one of the most difficult. 


567, And about expense ’—And the most expensive. 


568. Is there any other formation near that line more favorable 
which couid have been adopted ?—If the location of the railway had 
been kept further to the south on section fifteen, the line would have 
left the rocky country much sooner than it does on the present loca- 
tion. 

569. Can you state the locality at which it might have been diverted 
with advantage ?—By diverting from the present line near Keewatin 
and running from there along the north shore of Clear Water Bay of 
Lake of the Woods, from theie south of Crow Lake, from which point 
the line might go due west to the Red River, a large portion of the 
rocky country, some ten or twelve miles might have been avoided. 


570. Have you ever estimated how much less a line over that route 
would cost than the line over the route aaopted ?—I have not. 


571. Have you formed any general opinion without an exact 
estimate ?—Taking into consideration the difference in the character of 
the country, I should think that from a half to three quarters of a 
million dollars less would have built the southern than the northern 
route. 

572. Would the expense of working the line after it was built be 
greater or less on the southern route ?—As the southern route would 
be freer from curves than the northern route, the working expenses 
would be less. 

573. Have you any idea of the comparative distance ?—The map 
shows that the southern line would be the shorter of the two and 
would connect more directly with the line south of Lake Manitoba. 


974. Do you mean to Red River it would be shorter ?—No; because 
the Red River bends to the east further north. 

575. Between what points do you mean that it would ke shorter ?— 
Between Rat Portage and the meridian of Winnipeg. 

576. Where do you live now ?—In Winnipeg. 

577. Have you lived there long ?—For about three months. 


_ 578. Before that, where dia you live ?—Before that I lived at Cross 
Lake, on contract 15. 


579, Have you any means of knowing whether the telegraph line 
from Winnipeg west—say to Fort Pelly—is generally in good working 
order or not?—When I was west, in 1876, I found it very difficult to 
get a message through to Winnipeg. The lines were down sometimes 
for weeks at a time. 
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5£0. Was that on account of any inefficiency between Fort Pelly and 
Winnipeg ?— It was said to be on account of the line through the 
muskegs between Fort Pelly and Winnipeg. 


581. How would the muskegs make a difficulty ?—It is difficult to 
get a pole down firmly in muskeg. 


52. Why is it difficult ?—On account of the soft nature of the soil, 
and the quantitity of water in it. 


583. Have you ever been over that line yourself ?—No. 


584. What is the general opinion in the community about the effi- 
ciency of that portion of the line ? Have you any means of knowing ?— 
The opinion is that the line is very inefficient. I hive been told by 
one of the foremen who built a portion of the line just beyond the 
narrows of Lake Manitoba, that very often their poles would go twenty 
to twenty-five feet in the muskeg without touching bottom, and that 
there was no means of their bracing the poles so as to make them 
stand. 


585. Have you any knowledge of any other contract made on ac- 
count of the Pacific Railway ?—Yes; Messrs. Whitehead, Ryan and 
myself entered into a contract this spring to deliver 100,000 ties on the 
line of railway. 


586. On what part of it ?—On contract fourteen. 


RUTTAN 


Telegraph Con- 
struction—Con- 
tract No. 1. 


This attributed to 
muskegs, in 
which it is diffi- 
cult to fix a poie 
firmly. 


General opinion 
that line is very 
inefficient. 


YVies—Contract 
No, 59 
Whitehead, Ryan 
& Ruttan, con- 
tractors for 
100,000 ties. 


On Con. 14. 


587. Do you know the number in the Department, of your con- | 


tract ?—Contract number fifty-nine. 


588. What was the subject of your contract ?—The delivery of 100,000 
ties on the line of railway on contract fourteen. 


589. What part of the country did that cover?—The country imme- 
diately east of Red River. 


590. Were you to deliver them at any particular spot on the line ?— 
No; merely on the line of railway where they were got out of the 
woods. 


591. At what rate were you to be paid 7—At 27#c. 

592. Subject to any conditions as to price ?—Subject to the Govern- 
ment stumpage. @ 

593. Of how much ?—I do not know the amount. 


594. Has this contract been fulfilled ?—Yes; we completed the con- 
tract early in April. 


595. Then the matter has been closed between you and the Depart- 
ment ?—The matter has not been closed. 


596. Why not ?—On the 7th of April, after we had completed the 
contract, Mr, Rowan wrote us stating that he had forwarded the in- 
spector’s report to Ottawa and that the 100,000 ties had been delivered. 
Sometime afterwards he informed us that he had received instructions 
from Ottawa to have the ties reculled and re-estimated. He had this 
done with the result of throwing out 4.000 of the ties which he had 
originally estimated and which he said in his letter to us were delivered. 
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597. Has that prevented the matter from being closed ?—We did 
not accept that estimate of the ties, and they are now again being re- 
culled by another man. . 


598. For your benefit? —No; by the Goi ernment. 

599. That is, then, a third inspection ?—A third inspection is now 
going on. 

600. At first, 1 understand, you had a certificate from him that the 


contract was filled and the ties were satisfactory ?—Yes; the certificate 
was got from Mr. Rowan for the purpose of using it in the bank. 


601. Why in the bank?— The bank required some authority to 
enable us to get the money to pay the men. Our ties were got out by 
sub-contract, Our agreements with the sub-contractors were that we 
should pay them for ties as accepted by the Government: anything 
not accepted by the Government we would not pay them for. On Mr. 
Rowan’s certificate, our sub-contractors claimed payment for that num- 
ber of ties. 


602. What number ?—The number certified by Mr. Rowan, 100,000, 
and we paid them on his certificate. 


603. Do you mean that you are not able to plice yourself in the 
same position in consequence of their not being finally accepted by the 
Government ?—There is a balance of six or seven thousand dollars still 
due us on that contract. 


604. And is that the dispute between you and the Department on 
account of this subsequent inspection ?—Yes. 


605. At the time of this first inspection upon which you paid your 
sub-contractors, was it not understood with Mr. Rowan thatit was only 
a temporary arrangement and for your benefit, so that if it was subse- 
quently ascertained that the ties were not all there the whole amount 
should not be claimed ?--Not at all. His letter to us conveyed the 
impression that the contract had been completed and the estimates for- 
warded to Ottawa for final action in the Department. 


606. There was no understanding between you and him that it was 
done for your benefit temporarily ?—Certainly not. 


607, You understood it to be an absolute acceptance for the fulfilment 
of the contract ?—Certainlyg otherwise we should not have paid our 
sub-contractors until the final estimate had been made. 


608, Is there any other matter within your knowledge relating to 
the Pacific Railway which you think should be mentioned ?—Not that 
I am aware of. 


609. Do you know whether there was sufficient standing timber on 
section 15, suitable for trestle work as originally mentioned in the 
specification ?—No; there was not enough timber on the contract to 
build the trestle work. 


610. Referring to the kind of country over which section 15 had been 
located, was it well known before the location of the line ?—-It must 
have been known, the surveys had been in progress for some years in 
that section of the country. 
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Railway Con- 

struction— Con- 

tract No, 15. 
611. Were there any trails over that section ?—Two or three surveyed Surveyed lines as 


lines had been made, and there were also trails. peteuae core 


612. What do you call trails ?—Trails are paths through the woods 
or Jakes which are usually travelled. 


613. For pedestrians or horses ?— Not necessarily for horses. 
614. Then there had been a track through that country before the 
line was located ?—Yes; for the surveys. 


= : . : : BY a et No difficulty in 
615. Would there he any difficulty in ascertaining the amount of Pe entatiie 


earth that could be obtained for the fillings ?—I should think not. amount of earth 
to be obtained for: 
, the filling up. 
616. Do you know where it was expected that the timber would. be poes not know 
got for trestle work on section 15 if the timber was not on the section BILE Gatch Esa dg 


or near it ?—I do not. expected to be 
obtained, 


617. Have you been over this southern line that you spoke of from 
Rat Portage ?—I have seen the line in several places, and I have been 
along the water, along Clear Water Bay, on Shoal Lake, and by the 
Falcou River, and up Falcon Lake. 


618. But not on the immediate location ?—No. 


_ 619. Is it the same geological formation as the other line ?—Part of PEORORG RTOS 4. | 
it is the same, but the country is not so rough, and as you approach Into open country, 
Falcon Lake you sooner get into the open country on the southern line, 12 the southern 
line twelve miles: 
\ sooner. 
620. How much sooner—by twelve miles or thereabouts ?—I should 


think about that. 


Welegraph— 
Contract No, 7, 
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621. Upon the first day of your examination I asked you this ques- 
tion: “ Do you think that the reason why the Department gave this 
contract to Sifton, Glass & Company was that they thought Waddle & 
Smith were about to fail to comply with the terms of their contract for 
section five?” You made some allusion to a report of Mr. Fleming’s ; 
have you anything to say further now that will elucidate that matter 
by further reference to the report ?—In my answer to question 202 
yesterday, I stated the reason why the tenders of Fuller, Dwight and 
Waddle & Smith were passed over. It was my intention this morning 
to have read Sifton, Glass & Company’s tender, which, in my opinion, 
has been adopted without modification of price, but was prevented from 
doing so by other p-essing business in the Department. I shall 
endeavor to do so by my next appearance before the Commission. 


622. Jt has been considered that I prevented you from making as Witness not pre- 
full a reference to this report as you intended. The object of my pre- HN cabaret 
sent question is to know whether you now wish to make a fuller Fleming’s report. 
reference to this report than you were allowed to do on that occasion ?— 


(No answer.) 


623. As you seem unprepared to answer that question, will you 
answer this: Were you prevented from making as full a reference to 
that report as you wished ?—No. | 
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624. Is it the practice in your Department to require the engineer 


partment to refer tg recommend which of the tenders should be accepted ?—The usual 


tenders to Engi- 


neer incharge for practice is to refer the tenders to the engineer in charge of the work 


report. 


Report not 
always accom- 
panied by a re- 
commendation. 


Explanations 
would not be 
allowed to mo- 
dify tenders. 


Any meaning 
adopted must 
have appeared 
from the docu- 
ment itself. 


Final appeal to 
the Minister. 


Sometimes Fle- 
ming recom- 


mended the adop- 


tion of tenders ; 
other times he 


omitted to do so. 


for a report. | 
625, Always a report with a recommendation,?—It is not always a 
recommendation. 


626. Was it usual that the engineer should, in conversations with the 
persons tendering learn their intentions as to any matters that were 
left obscure in the tenders ?— Yes. 


627. Then a meaning can be adopted after a tender from conversa- 
tion which could not be gathered from the document itself?—If after 
explanations received from a party tendering it was not possible to 
understand the tender without the explanations forming part of the 
tender, I do not think that the explanations would be admitted. | 


628. I have not been able to follow your meaning. I ask if a meaning 
can be adopted after a tender, by conversation, which could not be 
gathered from the document itself ?—No. 


629. That was not allowable ?—No. 


630. Then the meaning to be adopted must have appeared from the 
document itself ?—Yes; it must be possible to understand a document 
from the wording of it. 


631. Then if the tender conveyed one meaning to your engineer, 4 
different meaning, in consequence of an explanation, woula not govern 
the choice of tenders ?—The engineer may have been wrong in his 
first reading ; he may not have understood the tender. 


632, Who has to decide whether he is right or wrong ?—The whole 
Department is under the control of the Minister; he is our final appeal, 


633, Has the attention of the Department been called to the fact 
that in some reports upon the question of adopting or rejecting tenders, 
Mr. Fleming positively recommends the adoption of some tenders, and 
in others avoids recommending any course ?—The Minister saw all the 
reports made by Mr. Fleming, and he may have noticed himself the 
recommendations made by Mr. Fleming without its being necessary 
that his attention should be drawn to it. 


634. Have you noticed the difference in the substance of his reports 
on this subject ?—Yes. | 


In the latter case, 
Engineer not res- 
ponsible. 


635. Then where he declines to recommend a course it is adopted 
without his responsibility ?—It is. 
Telegraph— 


Contracts Nos, 
J and 3. 


Fleming’s report 


636. Will you look at his report upon the tender of Mr. Fuller for 
of 16th Sept., sections one and three, asd upon the demand for an additional price 
omits recommen- for 2 vs pa, j 
dation on tenders for Clearing, and say whether it recommends any action ?—The report 
for Sees. land3. of the 16th of September is simply a statement of facts. It does not 

recommend any action. 


On 13th O3tober, 
omits to rscom- 
mend. 


637. Will you look at his report, about the 13th of October con- 
cerning the new interpretation of Sifton Glass & Co’s tender as suggested 
by Mr. Sifton’s letter of the same date to Mr. Fleming, and say whether 
that recommends any action ?—I have looked, and it does not. 
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Telegraph— 
Contraets Nos. 
3 4 ee 3 4 ae land 2. 
638. Will you produce Sifton, Glass & Co's original letter of that sitton, Glass & 
date ?—I now produce it. (Hxhibit 9.) ae onen Bec 


639. What is the date of Mr. Fleming’s report on this letter now Fleming's report 
in this letter 


produced ?—October 13th. dated the day 
before the letter 
640. What is the date of the original letter ?--October 14th. ye 


641. Then Mr. Fleming reports on the 13th on Sifton, Glass & Co’s 


jetter of the 14th ?—(No answer.) 
642. Have you the original order appuinting Mr. Fleming ?—I have, Order-in-Council 


and now produce it. (Exhibit 10.) Hloadtne 


* 4 ; h ‘contract Papers on Con. 
643. Have you copies of the papers connected with the c f Pane pes 


mumber one ?—I have none ready at this moment. ready, 


Orrawa, Tuesday, 17th August, 1880. 
JOHN THIRTKELL sworn and examined : THIRTKELL. 
By the Chairman :— 


644. Where do you reside ?—In the town of Lindsay, ae in Lind 
645. How long have you lived in Lindsay ?—Twenty odd years. 
646. Do you know the people of Lindsay very well ?—Yes; I know 

them pretty well. 


647. Have there been any other Thirtkells living there of late ?— 
Yes ; there is a son of mine, W. J. Thirtkell. 


648. Did you receive a summons to come bere ?—Yes. 


649. How was that addressed ?—It was addressed to W. J. or John 
Thirtkell. 


650. Then, it appears to have been given to John.and not to W. J.? W. J. Thirtkell, 
witness’s son, not 


-~—My son is not there : he is not in the country now. in Canada. 
651. Where does he live ?—In Boston. 


652. Was he the person who was in partnership with Sutton in ete gumnedied 
the tender for the telegraph line ?—Yes; I think he had some connec- Mi Aa rt ha 
tion with Sutton at one time. 


653. Do you know anything about that telegraph matter ?—I do not 
think I could say anything about it. I was not connected with it in 


_ any way, and, of course, I do not know anything about the transaction 


myself. 


| 654. So that the W. J. Thirtkell to whom this summons is directed 
is another man ?—Yes; he is my son. 
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TOUSSAINT TRUDEAU’S examination continued: ° 
By the Chairman :— 


* 655. Do you wish to add any thing by way of explanation to your 
evidence given already ?—Yes; I wish to say that a careful perusal and 
consideration of the wording of the tender of Messrs. Sifton, Glass & 
Co., of 1874, for the construction of the Canedian Pacific Railway 
Telegraph confirms me in the opining that Mr. Fleming’s second read- 
ing of the said tender is correct. The tender submitted in the form of 
the letter refers to the advertisement and to the paper headed ‘“ Informa- 
tion for parties proprosing to tender ”’ issued by the Department, offers 
to construct the whole line for the gross sum of $1,290,000, including 
maintenance. It should be noted that the period of maintenance 
specified in the advertisement was stated to be for five years from the 
time of the completion of the line. In the tender the following para- 
graphs appear :— 

“The assumed: length of the whole road from Lac La Hache, or to 
“ connect with the telegraph system of British Columbia to Nipissing, 
“or to connect with the telegraph system of the Province of Ontario, 
‘js 2,190 miles, of which 1,485 miles is assumed to be wood Jand, and 
‘705 prairie. The average cost per mile for wood land will be $629 
“ for everything, including telegraph,clearing, pack trail, station houses, 
“insulators, instruments, tools, &c., and all of the best construction ; 
“but the actual cost of each mile will vary according to the location 
‘of the forest. The average cost of prairie land will be $259, includ- 
‘ing everything, as per advertisement and information for parties pro- 
‘“ posing to tender, but the actual cost per mile will depend much upon 
“the location. For instance the work from Fort Gariy west to Fort 
‘““ Pelly can be done much more cheaply than the sections further in 
“the interior. In our estimate we place the wood land from Fort Garry 
“to Winnipeg River, and from Fort Garry to Fort Pelly at $492 per 
“mile; also, the prairie land within a distance of 250 miles of Fort 
“Garry at $189 per mile.” 


From the figures given in the first three paragraphs above quoted it 
appears that the offer of Messrs. Sifton & Co., is to build 1,485 miles 
of wood land at $629—$934,065 ; 705 miles of prairie at $259—$182,595, 
Total, 2,190 miles, $1,116,660. Maintenance, $173,340. Total for con- 
struction and maintenance, $1,290,000. Taking the cost of main- 
tenance at $173,340, the average per mile per annum would be sixteen 
dollars, nearly. 

Again, from the last paragraph quoted for the work between Fort 
Garry and Fort Pelly, a range exactly corresponding with that embraced 
in section one, the prices, when extended for the quantities and used in 
the comparison of tenders, give for 200 miles of woodland, at $492 per 
mile, $98,400; for 50 miles of prairie, at $189 per mile, $9,450; total, 
$107,850. On the first reading of the tender of Sifton, Glass & Co. by 
Mr. Fleming he received the impression that the quoted mileage prices 
covered the cost of construction with maintenance, an opinion afterwards 
corrected. It has been shown that in the just quoted price of $629 and 
$259 per mile such was not the case, and that construction alone was 
comprehended therein. This being admitted, it is impossible, from the 
wording of the last paragraph as it stands, in which the lower rates of 
$492 and $189 per mile are quoted, to form any other conclusion but 
that they also referred to construction alone, and that maintenance is 
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not included in either case. The work awarded to Messrs. Sifton, 


Glass & Co. embraced the construction of the telegraph from Winnipeg 

or Fort Garry to Selkirk and Livingston, near Fort Pelly. 
Forest, $492 per mile. States prices _ 
Prairie, $189 per mile. pecs Coes 
Maintenance, $16 per mile per annum. 


656. You say, then, that the contract as awarded followed the proper 
construction of the original tender, in your opinion?—What I say is 
that the prices of $492 and $189 per mile did not include maintenance, 


657. Is that all you mean by the explanation that you have just read Pa pets ove 
this morning ?—I mean to show that this conclusion could be arrived at {ended for could 
from the tender. It is independent of any explanation given by Sifton, be gathered from 


the document. 
Glass & Co. 


658, Which conclusion ?—That maintenance was not included in 
these prices. 


659. Then do you consider that the contract was awarded according 
to the proper interpretation of his first tender ?—The only objection [ 
have to it— 


660. Have you any objection to it ?—The only objection I have to it witness finas 
is that the exact figure for maintenance wzs $15.83 per mile instead of en!y obicction to 
$16, making a difference of 17 cents per mile per annum for the main- $15.83 per mile. 


tenance. 


661. With that exception, do you say that your opinion is that con- Contractor 
tract was awarded according to the proper interpretation of his tender ? (Soma a cine 
—In the contract Sifton & Glass are obliged to operate the line for the for the profits. 
profits. There is nothing said of that in the tender; but with those ex- 
ceptions, I think that the contract was a proper interpretation of the 
tender. 


662, Then the feature of profits was one which did not appear in This feature not 
the tender ?—It did not appear in the tender. Be Caren: 


663. How were the particulars of that feature arrived at between the a ea a en of 
Government and Sifton, Glass & Co. ?—In a letter dated October 14th fSitton, Glass 
to Mr. Fleming, Sifton, Glass & Co. offer to work and receive the profits & Co. Vet. 1s. 


of the line. 
664. Do you say that they offered to.;work ?—He says so in his letter. 


665. Read the context ?—“ Contractors are to maintain, work and 
‘receive the profits of the line.” 
666, Do you mean that this letter of the 14th of October was the Nhe letter the 
" : cj ‘ : Ms rst negotiation 
first negotiation on the subject of operating the tine ?—It is the first on the subject of 


operating the 
that I know of. line. 


667. At different times in giving evidence you have named the date pee ee aa a 
for receiving tenders as the 22nd of July, and also the 26th of July; tenders. 
which is the correct date ?—In a printed copy of the advertisement 
which I have in my hand the 22nd of July is given. 


668. Do you believe that to be the correct date ?—I do. 


669. Has any return of the correspondence and documents connected 
with the letting of these two contracts been asked for by either House 
of Parliament—either by themselves or with any other contract ?—Yes. 


670. By which House ?—The House of Commons. 
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Contract No. I— 
Telegraph. 
A return of cor- 671. At what date?—On the 11th March, 1878, “A Return calling 


eri iith for copies of specifications, tenders, correspondence, contracts, etc., in 


May, TATE) BY respect to the Canadian Pacific Railway, telegraph from Lake ‘Superior 
S - 
mons. to Fort Edmonton.” 


672. Was there areturn prepared according to that order ?—Yes. 
Return not jaid 673. Was it laid before the House ?—I do not think it was. 

674. Do you know the reason ?—I1 do not. 
Neither the letter 


of Sifton, Glass 675. Is this letter of Sifton. Glass & Co., to Mr. Fleming about the 
Baie enone. new interpretation of his tender, or Mr. Fleming’s report to the Depart- 
included in ment, included in that return as prepared ?—No. 

return 


676. Have you the report as prepared for the House ?—I have. 


PEO aon toe 677. Can you produce it?—I now produce it (Exhibit No. 11), 

mom PRONE T Want to explain that it does not appear that Mr. Fleming’s report, 
containing a copy of Sifton Glass & Co’s letter, has been filed in the 
records of the office. The original letter from Sifton, Glass & Co. to 
Mr. Fleming was filed in Mr. Fleming’s office, and I believe that that 
is the reason why it does not appear in that return. [ can see no other 
reason why it should not. 


678. You speak now of Sifton, Glass & Co’s letter to Mr. Fleming ? 
—Yes. 


Fleming’s report “ : Te me ; ag ee 
Je Gia 679. But what of Mr. Fleming’s report to the Minister ?—I have 


in record room. mentioned that also. That does not appear to be in our record room. 


It reached De. 7 sre alt ! i : ub 
Eoevantcand 680. You think it reached your Department, do you not ?—I am 


inister saw it. quite sure that the Minister saw it. 
681. Is not that report given as the reason for adopting Sifton, Glass 
& Co’s tender ?- Yes. 


682. Then have you any doubt that it reached your Department ?— 
I have no doubt that it reached the Minister, but I am only explaining 
how it is that it is not in the return—it is that owing to some accident, 
the return was not recorded by the clerk who endorses the letters and 


reports received every day. 
Practice of Des 
partment. 


683. Is there any rule in your Department affecting the eligibility 
as a contractor of a person tendering and making a material change in 
his offer before the contract is let ?—We have no written rules. 


Practice that 684. Then there is no rule on that subject ?—There is no rule, but 
tenders shall not : oO 
be changed. the practice is that tenders are not changed. 


685. It appears that tenders are changed. I am asking whether it 
affects the eligibility of the person tendering ?—They are not changed 
materially. 


686. Did not Mr. Fuller ask $60,000 more than he tendered for ?— 
Yes. 


687. Is not that a material change ?—Yes., 
688. Then a change was made ?—It was not made. 


689. It was made in the offer. I am asking if it does not affect his 
eligibility afterwards ?—No. 


690. He is still eligible ?—He is still eligible to make tenders for any 
future work. 


691. I mean for that particular contract ?—I should think that he 
would still be eligible for that particular contract at his original price. 
He would not be eligible for his modified price. 


692. 'Then the practice is, that if a person, after tendering, makes a 
material modification in his price or terms, he is no longer eligible for 
that contract ?—We do not entertain his proposed change. 


693. You do not allow him to modify his tender ?—No. 


694. Then a modified tender could not be accepted as a basis for a 
contract ?—No. 


695. And does that apply whether the modified offer be still the lowest 
offer or not ?—It does. 


696, So that although it be the lowest offer he is still ineligible for 
that contract ?—His modified price is not accepted. 


697. Whether it be lower or not than the next tender ?—Yes. 


698. For what portion of the line is the contract made with Mr. 
Fuller ?—From Livingston to Edmonton. 


699. Was that either of the sections named in the advertisement for 
tenders ?—It was not. 


700. Did Fuller tender for that portion of the line by itself ?—No, 


701. Was that portion of the line, by itself, ever offered to public 
competition ?—No. 


702. Have you ascertained whether an Order-in-Council was made in 
reference to the contract of Sifton, Glass & Co.?—I have ascertained 
that no Order in Council was passed. 


703. In the advertisement for tenders of these telegraph contracts I 
do not notice that any directions are given to endorse the tenders as 
tenders. Is that usual or not in asking for tenders?—That is the 
general practice of the Department. 


704. It was not followed in this case ?—Apparently not. 


705. What is the object of asking generally that tenders should be so 
endorsed ?/—So that they may be collected together and not opened. 


706. Then if a tender should reach your office not endorsed as a 
tender, would it be opened before the day fixed for opening the ten- 
ders ?—It would be unless it were brought in by some person who 
stated to the Secretary that it was a tender. 


707. Unless the Department had some notification that the letter 
was a tender, it would be treated as an ordinary letter and opened on 


’ its arrival ?—Yes. 


708. Look at the tender of Sifton, Glass & Co.; is there anything on 


_ the envelope or tender to indicate that it ought not to be opened at 


once ?—They are marked ‘“ Tender for Canadian Pacific Railway Tele- 
graph line.” 

709. Then you think it was not opened until all the other tenders 
were Opened ?—I do think that it was not opened. 


710. It would be on the 7th of August that it was opened ?—Yes. 
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Contract No. 1— 
Telegraph. f ; 
A variable prac- 711. Do you know what the usual practice is as to asking for Orders- 
tice as to asking jn-Council upon tenders that are not at first the lowest ?—The practice 
Councll regard- has varied a little. At one time an opinion was entertained in the 
ing tenders notat Department that it was not necessary to go to Council when the lowest 
tender was not accepted, or when the contractor withdrew his tender 
in some way or other, and that it was only necessary to go to Cour cil 
when the contractor declared himself willing to do the work, and that. 
Latterly practice the Department wisbed to pass over him. This passing over we thought 
ecient: could only be done under authority of an Order-in-Council. But of late 
splice ll pubes well ASL Ni fe have modified the practice and now we go to Council on nearly 
accepted. ~ all occasions except in cases where the very lowest tender is accepted. 
712. Do you remember what the practice was in October, 1874?— 
We did not think that it was absolutely necessary to go to Council 
except when the Department wished to pass over a tender. 


713. Do you mean, to pass over some regular and lower tender ?— 
To pass over a tender the maker of which declared himself willing to 
do the work. 


It would have 714. Then the memorandum endorsed on Sifton, Glass & Co.’s tender by 
been more regu- the gentlemen whom you have said to be the law clerks, was not accord- 
to Councii in this ing to the rule in vogue at that time ?—I have already stated that we 
Paaains should have gone to Council at that time. It would have been more 


regular. 


Contract not 715. Then the contract was not awarded according to the regular 
“warded accord- 7 


ing totheruleat rule at that time ?—Not the absolute rule. 
that time. 


716. Do you know of any reason for not following the regular rule ? 
—It must have been more an oversight than anything else. 


Correspondence 717. Have you obtained the correspondence with Mr. Dwight, show- 

with Mr. Dwight. ing why the contract was not awarded to him?—Thke only correspon- 
dence that we have on the subject is this: on the 16th September Mr. 
Braun, Secretary of the Department, writes to Mr. Dwight :— 


“The Minister directs me to enquire whether the Montreal Telegraph 
‘“ Company is still prepared to carry out section 1 of the Pacific Tele- 
‘“ graph Line from Fort Garry to Fort Pelly, according to your tender.” 


On the 17th September Mr. Dwight answers :— . 

‘The Telegraph Company, on whose behalf I forwarded a tender 
‘‘ for the telegraph line from Fort Garry to Fort Pelly, are quite ready 
“to carry out on the terms named. I forwarded yesterday from 
‘Toronto, under cover to Mr. Buckingham, another tender for com- 
“ pleting the line from Fort Pelly to Edmonton, in the manner and on 
‘“ terms which, I think, will be worthy Mr. Mackenzie's attention.” 


In a report by Mr. Fleming, dated 5th October, 1874. he says :— 
SS at “ Referring to my letter of 16th September, respecting the tenders 
Company decline ‘‘ for the Pacific Railway Telegraph and the subsequent award of sec- 
ainierh aire al “tion number one to the parties represented by H. P. Dwight, it 
mile, ‘‘ appears that these parties, who have recently been here, now decline 
‘to execute the contracts, on the ground that they do not embrace the 
‘clearing required in the wooded portion in their calculations, and 
‘‘ they would require to be paid extra for the clearing, at the rate of 


‘ $320 per mile.” 


Mr. Fleming says something more in this report, but I do not know 
that it is necessary to encumber the evidence with it. 
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C mtract Yo, t— 
be ss : R ‘ qyelegraph. 
(18. Have you the original letter, or a copy of it, from Mr. Fleming 


to Messrs. Sifton, Glass & Co., of the 13th or 14th October, which ied 
to their answer produced ? —I have. 


719. Is it in a shape in which you can produce and file it ?—It is in 
a book. 


720. Will you furnish a copy of it ?--I will. 


721. Do you remember whether you were present at the time that it 
was finally decided to award either of these contracts to Sifton, Glass & 
Co., or to Fuller ?—I was not present. 


722. Are you aware whether Government messages are charged for Not aware whe- 
by Sifton, Glass & Co., over section one?—I would refer you to the Gad eieeseton’ 
engineer for that information. Government 

messages. 

723. You are not aware ?—I am not aware just now. 

Contract No 3— 
T legraph. 
724. What was the subject of your next contract, which is calle] con- Construction of 
ber three ?—Th truction of a telegraph line from Ed- moatonto nat 
tract number three ?—The construction of a telegraph line from Ed- montonto British 
monton to the existing telegraph system of British Columbia. Coa 


725. Was that one of the sections for which tenders were asked by This line called 
the advertisement before alluded to ?—Yes; it was called number four yp et 
in the advertisement. 


726. Have you charge of the original papers connected with that Contract origin- 

contract now in your Department ?—This contract was awarded to Mr. a aT sen, 
. - : ’ : 
Barnard, and Mr. Barnard alleges that he has a claim against the De- makesa claim 
i ad : ‘ which is now be- 

partment in connection with this contract. The whole matter was fore Minister of 
referred to Mr. Compton, one of the official arbitrators, for report on Jutee. 
the facts. Mr. Compton has spent considerable time and taken a great 
deal of trouble to ascertain the facts, and he has reported to the Depart- 
ment, This report, with the papers, is now before the Minister of 
Justice. 


727. So that you are not able to produce them?—I cannot at this 
moment. ) 


Contract No, 4— 
Telegraph, 
728. What was the subject of your next contract ?—Contract number Line from Fort 
four was for the erection of the telegraph from Fort William to Selkirk, item to Sel- 


729. Were tenders asked for this part of the line, together with the 
others of which you have spoken ?—Yes. 


730. Who made the lowest tender for this section ?—Waddlle & Smith» Waddile & Smith 


; the lowest ten- 
according to the list prepared by Mr. Fleming. deers. 
731. How much for construction ?—$189,120. 2 RN ea 


732, And for maintenance—and I will add if you preter it—as under. $5,040 for main. | 
stood by the Department ?—For maintenance $5,040 per year with sts, or $10,080 


profits; or $10,08) without profits. without. 
733. Did they get the contract ?—They did not, 


734. Do you know the reason why ?—They failed to give the proper aoe Sth 
security. cannir 
- 435. Whose tender was assumed to be the next lowest by the Depart- Next lowest, Sut 
ment ?—The second lowest, according to Mr. Flering’s list, was Sutton “0” 88° Su'n™se 
& Thirtkell. 
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en eel 


Contract No, 4—- 
Telegraph, par : 3 i A . : 
736. What is their price for construction ?—Their tender is for con. 


struction and maintenance combined. 
214,950 for con- 
Simuetion and” =——-'737, How much ?—$214,450. 
maintenance. ” a 
738. Is that for five years maintenance ?—The tenders do not state. 
739. Have you the original tender ?—Yes (Exhibit No. 12.) 


740. I see that they proposed to construct and maintain according to 
the advertisement of the Public Works Department ?—Yes. 

741. You assume that to be for five years ?—Yes; 1 assume that it is 
for five years. 

742. Did they get the contract ?—No. 


They also failed Z 7 AgC Mit 7 e 
rp coat on planar 743. Do you know the reason ?—They failed to give the security. 
No correspond- 744. Have you any original correspondence between the Department 


seer eran and Sutton and Thirtkell beyond that of which a copy appears in the 


sional Papers, Sessional Papers of the House of Commons for 1878 (No. 52) ?—No. 
745. Was there any correspondence beyond this that you know of? 
—No. 


746. What time do you fix from this correspondence as the end of 
your negotiation with them ?—On the 12th of December, 1874, Mr. 
Braun, Secretary of the Department, telegraphed to Sutton & Thirtkell 
‘“ Unless you come between this and Wednesday next the Minister 
‘‘ will pass to the next tender.” 

On the 16th December, Mr. Sutton replies :— 

‘“ Tn consequence of personal and family illness of one of my parties, 
‘T would request Minister allow three days to replace them and will 
“ close this week sure. Answer.” 


747. What is the signature to that telegram ?—In the printed copy 
before me the signature is “ R. S. Sutton,” but in the original it looks 
like “ R. T. Sutton.” 


748. Do you know of anything after this passing between Sutton 
and the Department in respect to Sutton & Thirtkell’s tender ?—I do 
not. 


Third lowest,Sut- 749. Whose tender appears to be the next lowost, from the report of 


(oor Thompson & your engineer to you ?—The third lowest is Sutton, Thompson & Co. 


750. Do you know whether that Sutton is the same whose name 
appears in the firm of Sutton and Thirtkell ?~I do not. 


751. Do you know the Christian names of Sutton in the firm of 
Sutton and Thompson ?—The tender is simply signed ‘ Sutton, 
Thompson and Co.” 


752. Do you know the Christian names of the Sutton in that firm ? 
—No. 


753. Have you any other document on this subject from Sutton, 
Thompson and Co. on record ?—No. 
They did not get 


contract. 754. Did they get the contract ?—No. 
On 24th Dee., 1874, 755. Why not ?—I find that on the 24th December, 1874, according 


Oliver, Davidson ‘ i Z 

& Co. wrote a let- to the printed documént before me, we received a letter from Oliver, 
ier ee baa’ Davidson and Co., stating : | 

ranged to carry “ We have now ari anged to carry out the tender of Sutton, Thompson 
Sutton, Ihomp-. ‘‘ & Co., of Brantford, for section number five of the Pacific Railway 


son &Co. for sec. 5. 


a Te ees 
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“Telegraph. What time would be convenient to have the matter 
“ closed with the Department? Could it stand over until after the 
“‘ Ontario elections? Please advise and oblige yours, 
“ (Signed) OutveER, Davipson & Co., 
‘By A. OLIVER.” 


756. Had you any other information than that letter that Sutton, 
Thompson & Co. had parted with their interest in their tender, that 
you know of ?—I do not know of any other. 


757. Is it the habit of the Department to deal witha person who 
represents himself to be an assignee of one who has tendered 
without any evidence from the party himself who has tendered ?—No. 


758. Can you explain why that was done in this case ?—I cannot. 


759. Is it according to rule or contrary to rule ?—We have no written 
rules. 


760. Is it according to the usual practice ?—It is not according to 
the usual practice. 


761. Have you any evidence of any communication to Sutton & 
Thompson, informing them that their tender would be accepted—that 
is, after you had decided to negotiate no further with Sutton & Thirt- 
kell ?—We have not on record. 


762, Can you explain how either Sutton & Thompson or Oliver, 
Davidson & Co. would know on the 24th December that their tender 
would be accepted ?—No; there is no record. 


763. Is it the practice of the Department to deal with persons 
under the circumstances in which this proposition is made by Oliver, 
Davidson & Co. without any transfer and without any notification that 
you were ready to deal with them ?—It is not the practice. 


764, In this case you did deal with them ?—Yes. 


765. Can you explain why you did not follow the usual practice ?— 
No. 


766. Were you present when it was decided to give them the con- 
tract ?—No. 


767. Will you give me the names of Oliver, Davidson & Co. separa- 
tely ?—Adam Oliver, of the Town of Ingersoll; Joseph Davidson, of 
the City of Toronto and Peter Johnson Brown, of Ingersoll. 


768. Have you ever before noticed the absence of any communication 
from Sutton, Thompson & Co. on this subject with the Department ?—I 
was aware of it. 


"69. Did you enquire into it ?—I did not enquire into it very deeply. 
The transaction was managed by the Minister. 


770. Was that the reason for your not enquiring into it ?—It was. 
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771. You say you did not enquire into it ‘very deeply;’’ did you 
enquire far enough to ascertain any reason ?—I cannot give any reason. 
I do not know of any. ) 


772. You did not ascertain any ?—I did not. 


773. You are not aware whether this is the same Sutton, a3 Sutton of 
the firm of Sutton & Thirtkell ?—No. 


(74. Have you noticed that the Sutton & Thompson tender is nearly 
$30,000 more than Sutton & Thirtkells’ ?—Yes ; the difference is $28,200. 


-'775. What is the price given under the contract as Sutton & Thomp- 
son’s assignee, or rather to Oliver, Davidson & Co. ?—$590 per mile for 
woodland, and $435 per mile for prairie. 


776. Total for construction ?—Total for construction and maintenance 
combined is $243,150. 


777. Will you produce the tender of Sutton, Thompson & Co. ?—Yes. 
(Exhibit No. 13.) 


778. Do you know of any report of the engineer recommending this 
tender for acceptance ?—No. 


779. Do you know whether there was any Order-in-Council directing 
it ?—No; there was no Order in Council. 


780. Are you aware of any other agreement with Oliver, Davidson & 
Co. about operating tbe line—so far we have spoken of construction and 
maintenance only ?—I would like to refer to the books of the Depart- 
ment. 


(81. What is the subject of your next contract ?—It was the earth- 
work of the railway roadbed from St. Boniface, opposite the City of 
Winnipeg, to a point on the international boundary line east of Pembina. 


782. Who is the contractor ?—Joseph Whitehead. 


Pe What is the date of the contract ?—About the 30th of August, 
4, 


784. Were tenders invited by advertisement for this work ?—Yes. 


785. Have you the advertisement or a copy of it?--I have not got 
the advertisement. 


786, Can it be procured ?—I daresay we can find it. 
787. Have you the tenders which were received for this work (—Y eR, 
788. Which is the lowest ?—The lowest is from C. Peach, Toronto. 


789. Were any specifications furnished to persons tendering ?—The 
form of tender says: ‘“ In accordance with specifications.” 


790. Have you any of these specifications or copies of them ?—Yes; 
but not here. (Specifications ordered to be furnished.) 


791. Were they prescribed by any general rule as to specifications ? 
I have not got the speciffcations here, and I cannot answer. 


792. What was the date of the advertisement ?—I cannot say at 
preseat. 
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Railway Cone 
struction— 
Contract No, 5. 


793. Will you produce Peach’s tender ?—Yes. (Exhibit No. 14.) 


794. I see that this tender alludes to the “southern” and “central” 
sections of the branch “as defined in the specification”; can you 
describe the different sections in the specifications ?—Not at present. 


795. Was the contract awarded to Peach ?—No. peters not eal 


796. Why ?—On the 26th of August, Mr. Braun telegraphed to Peach 
and said :-— 
‘The Minister wishes to see you respecting your tender for Pembina 
“* Branch immediately.” 
On the 27th of August, Mr. Peach answers: ; 
‘Cannot arrange for my security at present. Have written you by 
“ this mail.” 
And the letter written by Mr. Peach was : 
‘Tam in receipt of your telegram, and in reply beg to say that I Peach wanted 
“ have only been here a short time from England aad [ am afraid that otic’ YP 
““T cannot give you the satisfactory security just now, but if you can 
““ give me time to get a reply from England, I could then give you all 
“ the security you require. Awaiting your reply, etc.” 
Then on the 28th of August, Mr. Braun telegraphs to Mr. Peach : 
“ Cannot grant delay asked for, therefor must pass to next tender.’> Delay refused. 


797. Whose was the next tender ?—The tender of Mr. Peach was 21 Peach’s price 21 


. cus. per rd; tw 
cents a yard, and there were two tenders for an equal price of 22 cents EIS fell na i 


each, 22 cts. 


~ 


798. Of these Mr. Whitehead’s was one ?—Yes; Mr. Joseph White- Whitehead’s one 


head, and Mr. A. H. Clark. , of these. 
799, Do you know when these tenders were opened’?— Yes. 
800. When ?—On the 26th of August, 1874. Tenders opened 


26th August, 1874, 
801. Were you present when they were opened ?—I was. 


802. Mr. Whitehead’s tenders, one for the central section and the whitehead’s ten- 


other for the southern section, both appear to have been altered at some 3032 er cube 


time from 28 cents per cubic yard to 22 cents ?—Yes., yard to 22 cts, 
803. Do you know anything about that ?—No; they were altered ee ecko 
before they were sent in to the Department. Department. — 


894. They were in their present state when they were opened ? — 
Yes. 


805. Then the contract was made with Mr. Whitehead on this 
tender ?— Yes. 


806. Have you the original contract or a copy of it that you can pro- 
duce ?—I have not got it here, but I can furnish it. 


807. Will you produce Mr. Whitehead’s tender to be filed ?—Yes ; I 
now produce it. (Exhibit No. 15.) 


808. Have you an Order-in-Council for this contract ?—Yes. 
809. Of what date ?—7‘h September, 1874. 


810. Was it the rule of that time to require an Order under the 
circumstances of this contract ?—I have already explained that the 
opinion was held by several officers in the Department that even in this 
case it would not have been absolutely necessary to get an Order-in- 
Council. 

4 
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Hailway Con= 
struction— 


e 5. . . eer 
Oe haat 811. Can you explain why it was got, if not absolutely necessary ?— 


No. 
Order-in-Council 812. Will you produce the Order or a copy of it?—I now produce 
pr eoee: the original, (Exhibit No. 16.) 


813, Can you now tell the date of the advertisement asking for these 
tenders ?—The advertisement says “tenders will ba received up to 
‘noon of the 25th of August.” 


814. Has this contract been fulfilled by this contractor ?—I think 
that would be a proper question to put to the engineers. 


815. You are not prepared to give an answer ?—No 


816. Are you aware whether there has been any dispute between the 
Government on the one side and the contractor on the other, on the 
subject of this contract ?—] am not prepared to go beyond the letting 
of the contract. 


817. Can you say whether there has been any dispute or not ?—I 
must refer to the books of the office before answering that question. 


818. Is there any other evidence connected with this contract that 
you think it proper to give us now—I mean which we are not likely 
to obtain better from the engineers ?—No,; I have no desire to make 
any other statement. 


819. Do you think that the other requisite evidence can be otter 
obtained from the engineers ?— Yes. 


Telegraph. Wednesday, 18th August, 1880. 
Contract No. I, 


Toussaint TRUDEAU’S examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


Giese coe wt $20, Will you produce the letter from Mr. Fleming to Sifton, Glass 
ter of the l4th = & Co., of the 14th October, or a copy ot it ?—I now pr oduce a copy of 
‘ it. (Exhibit INOW Ls) 


ASA a ey 4 B Will you produce the report, of about the same date, of Mr, 
Fleming’s, or a copy of it?—I now produceacopy of it. (Exhibit No. 
18.) 
822. Yesterday you said that you would search for the correspond- 
ence about operating section one of the telegraph line ?—I have not 
had time to complete the search. 


823. Have you any statement showing the annual expenditure on 


this section ?— We are now preparing a statement. 
Railway Con= 
struction— | 
Contract No. 5. 


Say neurge 824. Speaking of contract No. 5 with Mr. Whitehead, I notice 
Rrork sn Con. ike tbat the specifications describe the work to be divided into two sections, 
the southern section being through townships 2, 3, 4 and 5, about 24. 
miles, and the central section through townships O18 and 9, about 
24 miles , which would make 48 miles; but the contract appears to be 
iet for about 63 miles. What does this mean ?—The length of line is 

not given in the contract. 
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825. Are the terminal points given ?—The contract says this : 
“ southern 


“The 


“and 5; and the central section, passing through townships 6, 7, 8 and 
“9, and terminating at the allowance for road between townships 9 
‘and 10, lying east of Red River, opposite the town of Winnipeg.” 


826. Is the allowance for road between townships 9 and 10 opposite 
the town of Winnipeg ?—Yon must ask the engineer for that inform- 
ation. 

827. If the line has been completed to any point north of the line 
between townships 9 and 10, it is irrespective of this contract ?—Yes. 


828. 


829. If it has been made further south than the line between town- 
ships 1 and 2, is it embraced within this contract ?—No. 


It is not embraced in this contract ?—No. 


830. Do you know of any other contract for making this line either 
south of the boundary between 1 and 2, or north of the boundary 
between 9 and 10.townships ?—Contract No. 33, with Kavanagh, 
Murphy & Upper is for completing the grading, with all the track- 
laying, ballasting, &c., between St. Boniface and Emerson, 


831. Have you that contract here ?—Yes. 


832. Do you know whether any grading was paid for to Mr. White- 
head on these portions that you speak of ?—I would refer you to the 
engineers for that; I am not able to say. 


833. Was this branch of the line continued nor thward from Winnipeg, 
or opposite Winnipeg ?—Yes. 


834. Under what contract ?—Under an extension of contract No. 5. 


835. Have you a special number for this contract in your books—I 
mean the contract for the extension ?—In’ Mr. Fleming’s reports it is 
called 5 A. 


836, Have you the original contract or a copy of it?—There is no 
additional paper in the form of a contract drawn up for 5 A. 


837. Have you nothing signed by Mr. Whitehead showing that he 

phe: to do the work on this extension ?—There is nothing before 

e signed by Mr. Whitehead ; but Mr. Fleming, in a aut dated 19th 
April 1877, says: 


‘Mr. Whitehead offers to do the grading on the extension of the 
‘ Pembina Branch at the same rate as his original contract, and lay 
‘the track at the same rate as the present contract for sections 14 


“and 15.” My impression is that Mr. kKleming received a Jetter from 
Mr. Whitehead ; we have searched for this letter bat have not got it 
yet. 


838. Does this extension, as arranged with Mr. Whitehead, embrace 
the grading, track-laying and ballasti ng ?—In the extract that I have 
given there is nothing said about the bullasting. 
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contract No 5. 
Description in 


section, which will be in the allowance for road between contract. 
“townships one and two, will pass through townships numbers 2, 3, 4 


Centract No, 33. 
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ballasting be- 
tween &t. Boni- 
face and Emer-- 
son. 
Contractors—Ka- 
vanagh, Murphy 
& Upper. 


Line continued 
northward from 
Winnipeg under 
extension of Con. 
5, called in Fle- 
ming’s reports 
5A. 


Contract 5 A. 


No additional 
papers drawn up 
fors A 


No document 
signed by White= 
head. 


Fleming, on the 
19th April, 1877, 
reported that 
Whitehead 
offered to grade 
extension of 
Pembina Braneh 


at same rate as 


his original con= 
tract, and lay 


track at rates of 
Con, 14 and 15. 
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Railway Con- 
struction — 
Tomtract 5 Ae 


Order-in-Council 
authorizing ex- 
wension. 


Order-in-Council 
Soased on condi- 
tion that cost 
‘should not exceed 
‘$60,000. 


Witness not 
aware of this 
eondition having 
been communi- 
cated to White- 
head. 


Amount paid vp 
to 81st Dec., 1879, 
$141,800. 


A contract in the 
terms of the 
Order-in-Council 
mot considered 
mecessary. 


No efforts to 
effect a contract 
made. 


Wength of line. 


Character of 
work covered by 
contract. 


839. Was there any Order-in-Council authorizing this extension in 
this way ?—Yes. 


840. Have you the Order or a copy of it?—Yes; I now produce it. 
(Exhibit No. 19.) 


841. This Order seems to be based on the condition that the whole 
cost of the work to be done by Mr. Whitehead was not to exceed 
$60,000 ?—Yes. 


842. Do you know whether that condition was communicated to Mr. 
Whitehead ?—I cannot show by any document that this was commu- 
nicated to Mr. Whitehead. 


8424. Are you otherwise aware that it was communicated ?—No. 


843. Huve you any report showing how much has been paid upon 
that extension ?—At page 350 of Mr. Fleming’s printed report for 1880 
I find that Mr. Fleming states that the amount paid on his contract up 
to the 31st of December 1879 was $141,800. 


844. Do you know whether any effort was made to get a contract 
for Mr. Whitehead upon the térms mentioned in the Order-in-Council ? 

—It was not considered necessary that there should be a separate con- 
tract. It was considered an extension of contract No. 5. 


845. Was any effort made ?—No. 


846. I see a note endorsed on this Order-in-Council, apparently by 
your Law Clerk, “ No contract made.” What is the object of that 
note ?—It means nothing more than a statement that there is no 
contract. 


€47. When you say that it was not considered necessary because 
this might be done under his first contract, do you mean that this work 
was in any way referred to in his first contract?—The first contract 
says: “ Allthe works required in and for the excavation, grading and 
‘other works contemplated to be done in the formation of the road-bed 
‘‘of the railway branch intended to run from the main line of the 
“Canadian Pacific Railway to some point on the International boun- 
“dary at Pembina (to be distinguished under the name of the Pembina 
“ Branch) or so much thereof as the Minister of Public Works may 
“determine within the limits of the two following sections, namely ” 
and then follows the quotation that I made before. 


848. Then the length, as I understand it, is not limited—by your 
interpretation—within the two sections named ?7—From the reading of 
the contract, it appears to be at the option of the Minister to construct 
the line from the International boundary line to the main line, “ or so 
‘“‘ much thereof as the Minister of Public Works may determine,” 
within the southern and central sections. 


849. That is speaking as to the line which was covered by the con- 
tract ?—Yes. 


850. Then as to the nature of the contract, what work is covered by 
it ?—It is the excavation, grading and other works contemplated to be 
done in the formation of the road-bed, 
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struction — ' 
Contract 5 Ae 


851. And the only price named for that is 22 cents a yard, besides price—22 cts. a 


bd ra e : : oT 7 . > 1 b id ahs 
hanling ?—Yes ; it is the only price named in this contract. fauiineaen 


852, Does that contract in any way refer to clearing, or fencing, or Clearing so tri- 
loose rock, or timber, or track-laying, or ballasting ?—In the specifica. {ins not neces: 
tion attached to this contract there is a clause which says: ‘“ On some it in contract. 

“ portions of the prairie there are occasional groves of low poplar, 
‘“‘ willow or other light timber. Wherever the branch crosses any such 
“ groves they will be cleared the width required by day’s labor, or in 
‘“some other manner. This class of work will be so trifling that it 
‘ will not be necessary to embrace clearing in the contracts for grading.” 


853. Can you say about what proportion of the expenditure of $87,589 out of 
$141,000 is for the work of the kind described in that contract No. 5, sob no rks 
and what proportion is upon other works not described in contract the contracts. 
No. 5? Name the separate amounts approximately ?—At page 
126, of a report prepared by Mr. Fleming, 1879, he states that ‘“ the 
‘approximate amount of work executed under this extension up to 
“ the 31st December, 1878, is $144,017.75, on account of which there 
‘has been paid $141,500. Of this amount of $144,017, $56,428 is for 
“items named in contract number five, and $87,589 for other items.” 

This portion of 

854, Has this work, which appears to have cost over $87,000, been the work never 


submitted to 


submitted at any time to public competition ?—No. public competi~ 
n. 


: | rach : : llth May, 1877, 
855. Have you any record of the directions given to Mr. Whitehead )th May 187 


to perform this work ?—I find that on the 11th May, 1877, Mr. Braun, graphed to 
Secretary of the Department, telegraphs to Mr. Rowan at Winnipeg: Rowan to autho- 


“ Authorize Mr. Whitehead to proceed with the Pembina extension to proceed with 
Pembina exten- 


“as part cf the first contract at 22 cents for earthwork, and the other sion, and the 


“ work at prices as per his contract 15.” terms. 
And on the 16th May, 1877, Mr. Braun writes to Marcus Smith, Braun writing to 
4 A 5 Marcus Smith, 
acting Chief Engineer, as follows :— recapitulates the: 
“T beg to inform you that on the 11th instant Mr. Rowan was ‘structions. 
‘instructed by telegraph to authorize Mr. Whitehead to proceed with 
‘the works on the Pembina extension as part of his first contract at 


“ 22 cents per cubic yard for earth excavations, and the other work as 


‘* ner prices in his contract for section 15.” NO latter to 
We have not, in the records of the office, any letter to Mr. Whitehead. pe cenead 
i ent. 


856. Do you know whether it was discussed in the Department as Remembers no 
to prices of contract 15 being high or low for the work upon the ex- 4to whether the 


tension ? For instance, it appears by Mr. Fleming’s report of 1879 that prices for See. 15 
an amount of over $24,000 has been paid for the excavation of off-take for the Gn Beta 
ditches, at the rate of 45 cents per yard. Was the propriety of that eXtension. 

rate for this extension the subject of discussion in the Department ?— 


I should like to refresh my memory by consulting the papers. 


857. Then, without consulting the papers, do you mean that you do 
not remember ?—Yes; that is what I mean. 


858, In order to refresh your memory I will call your attention to The fact that 45 
this fact : that on the section covered by contract 14, which adjoins the paid tor excava- 


territory over which this extension is built, the price for the same sort tion of offtake 
ot work is 23 cents, instead of 45 cents, and that that contract was only 23 cts. were 


previously let. Does that call anything to your memory ?—I must P2\{ 00 Nec es 


consult the documents of the office or the engineers. witness’smemory 
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Comtract No. 5. 


Advertisement 
for tenders. 


If contract 5 
embraced work 
north of St. 
Boniface, not 
based on any 
advertisement 
for tenders. 


Contract 5A. 


All the work on 
extension award- 
ed without com- 
petition. 


Fleming’s report 
on which Order- 
in-Council 
signed, ordering 
execution of this 
work. 


Further report of 
Fleming. 


Defines the prices 
of sec. 15 appli- 
cable to Con. 5 A. 


Does not know 
why other prices 
of sec. 15 were 
made applicable. 
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859. You are not able to answer without doing so?—No. 


860. Can you produce a copy of the advertisement asking for 
tenders for work on the Pembina Branch ?—Yes; I now produce it. 
(Exhibit No. 20.) 

801. And of the form of tender intended to be used %—Yes; I now 
produce it. (Exhibit No 21.) 


862. And of the specifications applying to the tender ?—Yes; ] now 
produce it. (Exhibit No. 22.) : 

863. Does the advertisement ask for a tender for any work north of 
St. Boniface ?—No. 


864. In reading the contract with Mr. Whitehead (No. 5.) you 
thought that it embraced some work as far north as Selkirk ?—Yes. 


865. Then, if it did, it was not based upon any advertisement for 
tenders ?—No. 


866. Are you aware of any other advertisement for work north of 
St. Boniface to Selkirk ?—I am not. 


867. Do you mean that all the work upon that extension, from St. 
Poniface northward, was awarded without any competition ?—It was 
awarded without further competition than that afforded by the tenders 
received for contract 5. 


868. Was there any competition afforded by that ? I understood you 
to say that the advertisement called for nothing north of St. Boniface ? 
—There was nothing north of St. Boniface in that advertisement. 


869. My question relates only to that north of St. Boniface ?—It was 
awarded without competition. 


870. All of it ?—Yes; all of it. 


871. Have you the report or a copy of the report from Mr. Fleming 
upon which the Order-in-Council is based, ordering this work to be done 
by Mr. Whitehead ?—Yes. 


872. Will you produce it ?—I now produce it. (Exhibit No. 23.) 


873. Have you any other original documents relating to this 
extension which would give us information on the subject ?—Yes; I 
now produce a report from Mr. Fleming, dated May 2nd. (Hxhibit 
No. 24.) 


874. This report seems to define the prices of section 15 which were 
to be made applicable to this extension. It mentions ‘“ namely: ties, 
40 cts. each, track-laying and ballasting, $290 per mile,” and nothing 
more. Do you know why other prices for section 15 were made 
applicable to this extension ?—No; I do not. 


$75. On April 19th Mr. Fleming’s report contains this language : 
“ Mr. Whitehead offers to do the grading on the extension of the Pem- 
‘‘ bina Branch at the same rate as his original contract, and lay the 
“track at the same rate as the present contract for sections 14 
andy Loe 
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His report of May 2nd has thie language: 
_“ An Order-in-Council be passed accepting the proposal of Mr. White- 

** head and defining the terms.” 
The Order-in-Council makes no allusion to prices of section 15 Witness does not 
being applicable to this extersion, except as to these matters so defined : authority for tele~ 
ean you tell me the authority that Mr. Braun had for telegraphing as Structions to 


he did on the 11th of May to Mr. Rowan ?—I cannot. eA peer na 


876. Does it appear to you that this telegraph, in wider terms than Witness knows 
the report of Mr. Fleming, has led to these charges at the higher rates fo. Grauss 
which we have been speaking of; for instance “ off-take ditches” at telegram for the 
45 cents; or can you give any other reason for it ?—I know of no other 9/9" 


reason for it. 


877. Have you any other paper that you wish to put in concerning penn 
contract 5 or 5 A which would enlighten us?—I wish to put ina” 
letter about fencing. (Hxhibit No. 25.) 

878. Was any action taken on this letter which you produce ?—Yes. 

879. What action ?—I produce a letter which was written to Mr, Letter toSmellie. 
Smellie. (Exhibit No. 26.) 

880. Do you know what further was done about this matter ?—No. 

831. Have you any other paper that you wish to put in ?—I have no 
other. 

882. Have you any further evidence to give by way of explanation 


of your previous evidence on this subject ?—Nothing at present. 
Contract No. 33. 


883. Was there any other contract made in connection with the Kavanagh, Mur- 
Pembina Branch, either north or south of St, Boniface ?—Yes. | Boy, &, Upper. 
884. With whom was it made ?—With Kavanagh, Murphy & Upper. 
885. Will you give their individual names ?—The contract is signed 
«7, Kavanagh, James Murphy, and Joseph Upper.” 
886. Was the work included in this contract submitted to public 
competition ?—Yes. 


887. Have you a form of the advertisement to put in?—I have none 
with me, but I can propare a copy to be furnished afterwards. 


888. About what date was the advertisement ?—-I have not got the 
date. 


889, What time was fixed for receiving tenders ?—The first of March Ist March, 1878, 
1878. xed for receiv- 


! ing tenders. 
890. Whose was the lowest tender ?—Mr. Kavanagh's was the lowest, Kavanagh's ten- 


der lowest. 
891. The one which obtained the contract ?—Yes. 
892. Have you his tender ?—Yes. (Exhibit No. 27.) Tender produced. 


893. Is it based upon any form of specification furnished by the De- Based on specifi~ 
partment ?—It is based on a specification prepared by the Department. $3" Department. 


894. Is it the same as the specification attached to the tender pro- 
duced ?—The paper attached to the tender is not a specification, but a 
bill of works. 
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Contract No, 33. 


Work not com- 
pleted. 


Contractorsfailed 
to execute a por- 
tion of work ; 
taken in conse- 
quence out of 
their hands. 


A dispute. 


List of tenderers 
for this work. 


Relative position 
of tenderers as- 
certained by 
moneying out 
schedule prices. 


Report shows 
that contract was 
awarded to low- 
est tenderer. 


Engineers keep- 
ing account of 
work executed 
since Govern- 
ment took con- 
trol. 
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895. Is it not intended that his tender should be qualified by speci- 
fications ?—The tender is to be upon the terms and conditions speci- 
fied in the specifications bearing date the 18th of April, 1876. 


896. Have you the specifications of the 18th of April, 1876, which 
you can produce ?—I have not got the specification here, but will pro- 
duce it later. 


897. What is the number of this contract ?—It is contract ivo. 33. 


898. Has the work been completed under their contract ?—It has. 
not. 


899. Has there been any dispute between the Government and the 
contractors upon the subject of the contract?—The contractors have: 
failed to execute a portion of their work and it has been taken out of 
their hands. 


900. Do you mean without any dispute or difference? Were they 
willing that it should be taken out of their hands?—There was a 
dispute. 


901. What was the nature of the dispute ?—I would rather appear 
before the Commission with the papers connected with the dispute. 


902. Have you the contract here ?—Yes; but I do not wish to leave 
it at present. I will prepare a copy for the Commission. 


903. Have you a list of the persons who have tendered for this 
work ?—Yes. 


904. Can you produce it?—Yes; I now produce it. (Exhibit No. 
28.) 


905. Are these tenders based upon an approximate estimate of the 


quantities, and a schedule of the prices attached to such work ?—They 
are. 


906. Is the relative position of the persons tendering ascertained by 
moneying out those schedule prices ?— Yes. 


907. Have you a report showing the result of that moneying out ?— 
Yes; and I now produce it. (Part of Exhibit Np. 28.) 


908. By this report the persons who got the contract appear to have 
made the lowest tender; is that your understanding ?—Yes, 


909. Has there been any dispute between the Denartment and any 
other persons who tendered as to relative positions ?—No, 


910. Is there anything about this contract that you can explain 
beyond the evidence that you have already given ?—Two of the parties 
who sent in tenders made mistakes in the extension of their figures 
and these mistakes were corrected. 


911. Has any dispute arisen on that account ?—No. 


912. Do you know whether the Department, or the engineer, or any- 
one has kept an account of the quantities executed since taking the 
contract out of the hands of the contractor ?—The engineers are keep- 
ing an account. 
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Railway Con= ~* 
struction— 
eS ‘ Contiact No. 333 
913. Do you know whether it is done by day’s work or any pone by day’s 


subsequent contract ?—It is not done under a subsequent contract; it work. 
is done under day’s work, 


Final estimate of 


914. Do you know whether a final estimate of the executed quantities quantities exe- 

A ; i cuted up to the 

was made up to the time of taking the contract out of their hands?— taking of con- 
: 4 = tract out of con- 

The final estimate is not yet made. Wectwainande 
being prepared. 


915. Has it been ordered to be made ?—Yes; it is being prepared by 
the engineers, but it is not completed yet. 


916, Will these documents to which you have referred give the time 
at which the work was taken out of the hands of the contractors, or do 
you know now ?—They will. 


917. Is there any other information which you can give now about 
this particular contract ?—No. 


Railway Ties— 
Recah | J " ‘ Contract No. 36, 
918. Was there any other contract entered into in connection with 


the Pembina Branch, and if so, what is the number of the contract ?— 
Yes; No. 36, for the supply of railway ties. 


ee : hs head 4 ae ‘ William Robin- 
919. Who is the contractor ?—William Robinson. Pane tradien 
920. What is the date of the contract ?—February 22nd, 1878. ae ann 
t 
: : A nite Submitted to 
921. Was this submitted to public competition ?—Yes. public competi-- 
tion. 


922, Have you the advertisement asking for tenders ?—No, not here. 


923. Can you produce it afterwards?—I am not sure whether we But advertised 
can. It was advertised in Manitoba only. only in Manitoba: 


924. Have you the tenders which were made ?—I have a list of the 
tenders. 

925. Who opened the tenders ? Was it in your Department or some- IAD Le | 
where else ?—The tenders were opened at Winnipeg. ee 


‘ Report from 
926. Who had charge of that matter ?—Here is a report from Mr, Nixon explaining 


Thomas Nixon, explaining what was done. what was done, 


927. Is that the best evidence that you have about that matter in 
your control ?—I now produce the best information that I can lay 
before the Commission. (Exhibit No. 29.) 

928. This report from Mr. Nixon is addressed to Mr. Braun, Secre- Documents re- 
tary of your Department, and refers to’ other letters and documents, Nigenie report te. 
have you control of them? For instance, he speaks of Mr. Martin’s be produced. 
letter respecting which he had telegraphed Mr. Braun, and also of a 
letter to Charles Augustus Nolin; he also refers to a telegram of the 
19th of February to Mr. Braun and to a message from Mr. Braun of 
the 20th ?—Yes; I can produce those at some other time. I have not 
got thein here. 


929. In what capacity was Mr. Nixon employed by your Depart- Nixon paymaster 
ment ?—As paymaster. 


930. Where did he live ?—He dates his letter from Winnipeg. 


931. Did he live there, as far as you know ?—I don’t know where he 
_ lived ; he lived in Manitoba somewhere. 
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Railway Ties— 


Contract no, 36. 


Management left 


to Marcus Smith. 


Nixon had made 
@ proper selec- 
tion. 


On 29th Oct., 1879, 


contract taken 
out of contrac- 
tor’s hands in 
consequence of 
delays. 


Tencer was ac- 
cepted by Order- 
in-Council. 


Nixon left «m- 
ploy of Dept. in 
1879, the position 
he held having 
been abolished. 


932. Did he frame the advertisement for the tenders, or was it framed 
here, directing them to be addressed to him ?—The order to receive 
tenders was given by the Department to Mr. Marcus Smith, the Acting 


Chief Engineer. I cannot say at this moment whether he prepared the 
advertisement here, or instructed some of his assistants to do so in 
Winnipeg. 


933. Was the management of the matter then left to Mr. Smith’s 


arrangement ?/—It was. 


934. Do you remember ahaleee the account given by Mr. Nixon of 
the selection of the person to receive the contr act was satisfactory to 
the Department or not ?—Yes; it was, at the time, considered as the 
best thing that could be done. 


935, Do you mean that he had made a proper selection ?—Yes. 

936. Was this contract fulfilled by the contractor?—At page 129 of 
Mr. Fleming’s generai report of 1879, Mr. Fleming reports that on the 
29th of October the contractor had only delivered 86,808 ties, and as 
the tracklaying of the Pembina Branch was being delayed in conse- 
quence the contract was taken out of the contractor’s hands and a sufii- 
cient quantity furnished by the Department at his expense. 

937. Have you any further knowledge of the matter of this contract, 
or would it be better obtained from the engineer or any other person ? 
—I refer you to the engineer, 

938. Do I understand that there is an Order-in-Council ?—There is 
an Order-in-Council accepting Robinson’s tender. 


939. Have you that Order to be proluced ?—I have not; 


but I can 
get a copy of it. 


940. Astothe payments on account of these different matters, have I 
understcod you to say that we had better ask the engineer or accountant 
as to the particulars, or will you be prepared to furnish them ?—The 
engineer and accountant will know quite as well as I can. 


941. Is Mr. Nixon still in the employ of your Department ?--No. 
942. Do you know about what time he ceased to be in the employ of 
the Government ?—In 1879. 


943. Did he resign, or was he removed ?—The position he had was 
abolished. : 


944. Was that the subject of an Order-in-Council?—I am not pre- 
pared to answer that. 


Orrawa, Thursday, 19th August, 1880, 


ToussAInT TRUDEAU’S examination continued : 
By the Chairman :— 


945. There were some papers asked for yesterday, which you thought 
you would be able to get to-day. Have you brought them ?—They are 
now being copied. 


946. Is there any other contract relating to the Pembina Branch 
besides those which we considered yesterday ?—Yes. 
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947. What is the subject of the next one in point of time or number ? 
——The erection of station buildings, 


948. What is the Pacific Railway number of that contract ?—No. 49. 


949. Who was the contractor ?—Richard Dickson. 
950. What is the date of the contract ?—15th August, 1879. 


951. Was this work submitted to public competition ?—It was. 


952. Have you a copy of the advertisement asking for tenders ?— 
Not here. I will have one prepared at some future time. 


953. What is the date of the advertisement, and the time fixed for 
receiving tenders '—The advertisement was dated 17th of June, 1879, 
and the time for receiving tenders was the 1dth of July. 


954. Where was it advertised ? In this province, or in Manitoba, or 
in both ?—I can give that to the Commission at some future time. 


955. Were any specifications furnished to persons tendering ?—Yes. 
956. Can you produce a copy of them ?—Yes ; but not at this moment. 


957. I understand you to have one before you which you read from, 
but which you wish to keep as a record of the office ?—Yes. 


958. Have you a form of the required tender which can be produced ?— 
I have a form, but cannot produce it at this moment. I will produce 
it hereafter. 

959. Havo you any list showing the relative positions of the different 
persons who tendered, or was there only one tender ?—Several tenders 
were received, and a list of them is printed at page 32 of the Blue Book 
called “'Tenders for works on the Canadian Pacific Railway since 
January, 1879.” 


960. Was this contract awarded to the person who made the lowest’ 


tender ?—Yes. 

961. Have you the tender ?—I will send for it. 

962. Have you the contract ?—Yes; but I would ask leave to produce 
a copy of it hereafter, as I wish to retain this as a record in the Depart- 
ment, 


- 963. Is this contract made according to the terms of the advertise- 
ment for tenders ?—Yes. 


964. I notice attached to this contract a separate indenture from 
sureties. Is this under any new arrangement ?—It is not a new ar- 
rangement. 

965. Has it always been customary to attach documents of this kind 
to contracts relating to the Pacific Railway works, in the Department? 
—Yes, up till vory “recently. * 

966. I notice in this contract, section 7, that the cost of the work 
is limited to 4 maximum sum specified j in the contract. Has that been 
usual in contracts on the Pacific Railway ?—No. 
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Contract com- 
pleted 
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tion of Dept. 


Railway Ties— 
Contract No. 3&6« 


Order-in-Council 
authorizing con- 
tract. . 


Railway Con- 
struction — 
Contract No.3, 


Contractors, Sif- 
ton & Ward. 


Date—8rd April, 
1875. 
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tracts. 


Statement re- 
garding, by Ac- 
countant. 


Raihway Con=# 
struction— 
Contract Ne. 13, 
Specifications 


given to tender- 
ers. 


27th Feb., 1875, 
latest time for re- 
ceiving tenders. 


pn nn 


967. This contract is upon a printed form; is there any settled form 
adopted with that condition in it now, as a rule, in the Department ?— 
Each contract stands by itself. They are prepared by our law clerk, 
and transmitted to the Minister of Jusvice, and are there approved of or 
amended. 


968, Has the work under this contract been fulfilled ?—Yes; Mr. 
Fleming, at page 314 of his general report for 18890, says that this con- 
tract has been completed. 


969. Are you aware that there has been any dispute about the mode 
of its completion or the prices paid ?—No. 

970. Do I understand that it has been completed to the satisfaction of 
the Department, as far as you know ?—Yes. 


971. Is there any other matter connected with this contract that you 
can explain ?— Not that I can think of at this moment. 


972, Can you now put in the form of tender upon which this contract 
was let ?—Yes; Inow produce it. (Exhibit No. 30.) 


973. Can you now put in the form of specification on which the con- 
tract was let ?—Yes; [I now produceit. (Exhibit No. 31.) 


974. Can you produce the Order-in-Council which authorized the 
contract with Robinson, as to the ties?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit 
No. 32.) 

975. Was there any other contract relating to the construction of this 
portion of the Pembina Branch ?—No. 


976. What is the number of your first contract for any portion of the 
construction of the Pacific Railway between Lake Superior and Red 
River ?—Contract 13. | 


977. Who is the contractor ?—Sifton & Ward. 


978. What is the date of the contract ?—The 3rd of April, 1875. 
979. Was this work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


980. Have you a copy of the advertisement ?—Yes. (Exhibit 
No. 33.) 


981. Upon a previous occasion you said you would produce a state- 
ment of expenditure upon the telegraph contracts; are you able to 
produce it now ?—Yes; | produce a statement signed by Mr. Baine, 
Accountant. (Exhibit No. 34.) 


9:2. Were any specifications concerning the work on contract 13 
given to persons tendering ?—Yes. 


983. Have you a form of the specifications which you can produce ?— 
Yes; I produce one, and it embraces the bill of works. (Exhibit 
No. 35.) : 


984. What was the latest time for receiving tenders ?—The 27th. of 
February, 1875. 
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986. Can you produce it?—Yes; I produce the original. (Exhibit List of tenderers. 


No. 36.) 


987. This last appears to be certified by Mr. Braun, Mr. Rowan and 
Mr. Palmer ; are.you yourself aware of any of the circumstances con- 
nected with the opening of the tenders beyond what that cortifies ?— 
No. 

988. Then your knowledge as to the opening of those tenders is based 
upon this certificate ?—Yes. 


989. Attached to this certificate is a report by Mr. Fleming showing 
the eight lowest tenders ; have you any knowledge as to that statement 
beyond what is shown there ?—No. 


99), Are the facts correctly stated in those certificates, as far as you 
know ?—I believe they are. I have not audited the list, but I believe 
it to be correct. 


991. Were these tenders based upon a schedule of prices applied to 
those quantities given in the bill of works ?—Yes. 


992. By Mr. Fleming’s certificate, Charters & Co. appear to be the 
lowest tenderers; have you their tender ?—I will produce it shortly. 


993. In this bill of works I notice the heading over the quantities in 
these words: “ The following is an approximate estimate of the total 
** quantities of the work required to be executed ”; and again: “ From 
this bill the aggregate amounts in the several tenders are to be com- 
puted.” Do you know whether that was understood in the L’epartment 
to be an approximate estimate ornot? There has been some difference 
of opinion, I notice, in the evidence before the committees, between Mr. 
Fleming and the Minister of Public Works as to the meaning of that 
estimate and these words; have you any knowledge as to how it was 
understood in the Department ?—I understood the words “approximate 
quantities” tu mean as explained in the bill of works. The bill of 
works says: ‘ The quantities in this bill are furnished for the purpose 
“ of giving an approximate idea of the nature and magnitude of the 
“contract, and to admit of a comparison of the tenders. The Department 
*€ of Public Works reserves the right to vary the location and alter the 
“ works in any manner that may appear advisable, and such alterations 
“« shall not invalidate the contract. The quantities of work so altered, 
““ whether above or below the quantities now farnished, shall hereafter 
“be correctly ascertained and paid for according to the schedule of 
““ prices in the tender which may be accepted.” 


Charters & Co., 
lowest tenderers. 


994. You have not understood my question. That is the intended 


effect of the use of the words upon the minds of the persons tendering. 
My question is directed to this: what was understood in the Depart- 
ment to be the meaning of the words? Was it understood that those 
quantities gave an estimate approaching accuracy, or were the quan- 
tities entirely speculative ?—My understanding was what is conveyed 
in the bill of works. 


995. I have not made myself intelligible. Did you understand that 
the quantities named in this bill of works were nearly correct, or that 
they were speculative ?—My understanding was that they were approx- 
imately correct. 


Quantitiesnamed 
in bill of works 
approximately 
éorrect. 
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Witness means 
by ‘‘approxi- 
mately correct ”’ 
as correct as they 
could be obtained 
on the profile. 


Marcus Smith de- 
posed in 1879 that 
this contract was 
let before survey. 


Witness supposes 
from Fleming’s 
report that a 
trial location had 
been made before 
quantities stated. 


Charters with- 
drew his tender 
by telegram in 
consequence of 
being refused 
further time. 


(mri 
bo 


996. What do you understand “ approximately ” to mean?—In con- 
versation with the engineers I understood that the location and the 
cross sections had not been sufficiently advanced to obtain the quantities » 
as correctly as they could be obtained later when very close measure- 
ments had been obtained ; that it was measured, probably, as closely as 
could be on the profiles, but not as closely as could be measured later 
on the ground. , 


997. Then did you understand that those quantities were, at all 
events, as correct as would be obtained after the location of the line ? 
—I understood them to be as correct as could be obtained on the pro- 
file. 


998, Is there a profile made before a location?—There is a_ profile 
made of trial locations, 


999, Then do you mean that the quantities were ascertained by pro- 
files on trial locations in this instance ?—Yes; as far as I understood it. 


1000. And that the quantities were named as closely as they could be 
named on that kind of examination ?—Yes. 


1001. Mr. Marcus Smith gave his evidence in March, 1879, before a 
committee of the Senate, in which he says that this contract was let 
before the survey was made; do you know if that was correct ?— 
You will observe that the bill of works referred to is dated January 20th, 
1875. Now at page 51 of Mr. Fleming’s general report for 1377 he 
says, in the fourth year—1874—that in the autumn the location of the 
line between Thunder Bay and Lake Shebandowan—a distance of 45 
miles—was commenced, and considerable progress was made by the end 
of the year. I suppose the statement made by Mr. Fleming is correct. 


1002. And that consequently a trial location had been made before 
these quantities were stated ?—Yes. 


1003. By the report of Mr. Fleming which you have produced, 
Charters & Co. appear to be the lowest tenderers. Do you know why 
they did not get the contract ?—Mr. Charters withdrew his offer. 


1004. How is that communicated to the Department ?—On the 12th 
of March, Mr. Charters telegraphs to Mr Braun: 

‘Telegram received, and having had no answer from you regarding 
‘my first request for delay of time, I was compelled to relinquish con- 
“ tract against my will.” 


1005. Have you the correspondence showing what he had asked, or 
copies that you can put in ?—On the 3rd March Mr. Braun telegraphs 
to Mr. Charters: 

‘ Are you ready to undertake contract for railway between Fort 
‘* William and Shebandowan, as tendered for;on the 22nd ult., and in 
‘compliance with the Railway Act of last Session, chapter 14 ?” 


1006. To what place is that directed ?—Dorchester, New Brunswick. 


1007. What is Mr. Charters first name ?—H. A. Charters. On the 
4th March Mr. Charters telegraphs to Mr. Braun: 

‘ Not anticipating decision so soon, will require short time to see 
‘‘ others concerned. Think my tender will come under head of clause 
‘12, General Provisions, chapter 14. Will in all probability accept 
« contract and make deposit of cash, stock and bonds of amount required 
¢ if a little time is allowed.”’ 
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On the 11th March Mr. Braun telegraphs to Mr. Charters: 


‘ Not hearing from you, and ample delay been ailowed, the Minister 
‘“‘ has passed on to the next tender.” : 
Then comes the telegram of the 17th March, which I have read. 


1008. I understand that you are reading from copies, not the original, 
of this correspondence ?—Yes ; from copies. 


1009. Who makes the next lowest tender ?—Mr. Taylor. Zevon Oe lows 


1010, Can you explain why he did not get the contract ?—Mr. Fanon aban- 
Taylor, in a telegram to Mr. Brann, dated 15th March, says: SMa echt aii 
“ Still confined to my bed. Will have to abandon contragg.” 


1011. Where is that from ?—Orillia. 


1012. Do you know whether any deposit was made by these persons 
tendering at the time of tender?—I will give the answer in a few 
minutes. 


1013. Have you the original tender of Charters & Co. ?—Yes; Inow 
produce it. (ixhibit No. 37.) 


1014. Have you the original tender of Mr. Taylor ?—Yes; I now 
produce it. (Exhibit No. 38.) 


1015. Attached to this tender of Mr. Charters is a short report from Fleming's reporte 
Mr. Fleming; please read it ?—‘“ Grading, contract Fort William to 
‘“Shebandowan. ‘Taylor isthe next above Charters. If Mr. Smith has Reference to Hon. 
‘not heard from the latter, I should say it would be advisable to pass “- J: Smith. 
“over him and enter into contract with Taylor. Do you approve? 

“ Yours, &e., 
“S. FLEMING.” 


1016. To whom is,that addressed ?—It is not addressed to any one. 


1017. Do you know for whom it was intended ? Who is the Mr. 
Smith referred to ?—The pencil mark says “ Hon. A. J. Smith.” 


1018. Do you know why he was named ?—Probably because he was Conjectures of 
ral] i ini 2 Witness as to 
of the same locality. Possibly the Minister of the Department may eee as Hon. 
have inquired of him whether he was a competent and able man. A. J. Smith. 


1019. This is a surmise ?—Yes ; a surmise absolutely. 


1020. What is this pencil writing in the corner ?—The pencil memo- Memorandum re- 
randum in the corner is: “Mr. Smith will let me know in the course of tive to Smith. 
the day— Wednesday.” It appears to be signed secretary—‘‘sec.” It 
is possibly a memorandum by Mr. Braun. 


1021. This repoit of Mr. Fleming’s seems to suggest the passing on Does not know 
to Mr. Taylor, providing Mr. Smith had not heard from Mr. Charters ; Neeites Troi 


do you understand why Mr. Smith’s hearing should be material ?—I do Charters should 


‘ be material—Re- 
not; you must apply to Mr. Fleming. Pevdvo. Paonones 


1022. Did either Charters & Co., or Mr. Taylor ask for any return 
of deposit, on abandoning these tenders, that you know of ?—I will 
answer this question later. 


1023. Attached to these tenders of Mr. Charters and of Mr. Taylor No claim made 


] rati ; against sureties 
are apparently signatures of two sureties in each case. Do you know ifthey did not” 


when they declined to take the contract whether any claim was made J a) 
against the sureties in either case ?—These were sureties offered in case adhered to. 
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that the tenders would be adhered to by the parties tendering. 
Language of do- 1024. That is not the language of the document they sign. I will 
cument signed »Y yead it:—‘ And in case this tender shall be accepted, we hold ourselves 
“ready to enter into contract for the due execution and completion of 
‘ the work, or so much thereof as may be required; and we offer as 
‘sureties for the carrying out of all conditions, as well as for the due 
“ fulfilment of the contract, the two persons who have signed their 
diow interpreted “ names to this tender for that purpose.” Has the interpretation of 
»y Department. ki : 3 3 é 
this undertaking in the Department been that the sureties are not 


liable unti§ the contract is entered into ?—Yes. 


1025. Have you the tender of Sifton & Ward ?—Yes; I now produce 
it. (Exhibit No. 39.) 


1026. Have you the contract based on this tender ?—Yes; I have 
here the original contract, I will produce a copy to be filed. 


Contract for 1027. This contract is for work between Fort William and Sheban- 
work between 


Fort Williamana Gowan. Has thevcontract been fulfilled?—I find at page 388 of Mr. 
Shebandowan. Fleming’s general report for 1877 the statement that ‘after the con- 


eels ee ‘“ tract was let, a change was mude in the location of the line which 
tract to termi- “ cut off about 123 miles at the westerly end and reduced the quantity 
EAS A ees a “ of work about one-third. The contract now terminates at a point 


‘‘ near Sunshine Creek, length 323 miles.” 


Line shortened. 1028. Without reference to Mr. Fleming’s report, are you not aware 
that the length of the line was shortened ?—Oh, yes. 


1029. Has the work which has been done by Sifton & Ward under 
this contract been accepted as a fulfilment of their duty under it?—I 
shall look in the Department and refer to the reports on the matter, 


1030. Have you, within your own knowledge, any estimate of the 
expenditure upon the portion abandoned, and which was originally 
included in this contract? Oris that to be obtained from some other 
branch of your Department ?—I have not. The engineers will give 
you that information. 


Railway Sta= 
tion Buildings, 
Pembina 
Branch— 


ContractNo.49. 1031. Can you produce now Mr. Dickson’s tender for contract 49 ?— 
Yes; I now produce it. (Exhibit No. 40.) 


Railway €on= 
struction— 


Contract No. 13. f 
] for com- : : 
Renkation: 1032.. Are you aware that compensation was claimed by the con- 


tractor on this contract 13 for the keeping of men some weeks before 
the engineer arrived to locate the line?—I am aware that there was 
such a claim. 

Marcus Smith 


took chargeof == 1053. Do you remember who took charge of the settlement of the 

See ent OFS Claim ?—My recollection is that it was Marcus Smith, Acting Chief 
Engineer. 

Contract No. 33. 


1034. Can you produce the bill of works for contract 33 ?—Yes, I 
now produce it. (Exhibit No. 41.) 


1035. Can you produce the specifications | for contract No. 33 ?— 
Yes; [ now produce them. (Exhibit No. 414.) 
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1036. What is the number of your next contract on the construction 
between Lake Superior and Red River ?—The next number after 13 is 
No. 14. 


1037. Who were the contractors ?—Sifton & Ward. on ie 
1038. Was this work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


1039, Have you the advertisement asking for tenders ?—Yes, Advertisement 
{Exhibit No. 42.) . ders. — 


1040. Was any specification or other information furnished to persons 
tendering ?—Yes. 


1041. Can you produce them ’—Yes. (Exhibit No. 423.) 


1042. Were the contractors the persons who made the lowest tender? Not given to 
PONG lowest tenderer. 


1043. Who made the lowest tender ?—According to the report of Wallace & Co.) 
Mr. Fleming dated 31st of March, 1875, the lowest tender received on O¥%" ’oncerers. 
contract 14 was from Wallace & Co. 


, ag ‘ a 7 Tenders based on 
1044. Are these tenders based upon a schedule of prices ?—Yes. Scheduleior urices 


1045. Which are to apply to the quantities given in the bill of works ? 
— Yes. 


1046. And by moneying out those items you arrive at the relative 
position of the parties tendering ?—Yes. 


1047. This report proposes to show that position ?—It does. 


1048. Have you the tender of Wallace & Co.?—Yes. (Exhibit Tender of Wal- 
No. 43.) lace & Co. 


1049. Some copies of telegrams are attached to this tender; heve 
you the messages to’ which these were answers, or copies of them ?— 
Yes. 


1050. Are they in such a shape that you can produce them, or do Telegrams be- 
you wish to keep them?—I have not got them in such a shape that {yepn Dept. and 
they can be produced, but I can read them. On the 25th of March, Mr. 

Braun telegraphs to Wallace: 

“ If your tender for contract fourteen is accepted sre you ready to 
“make deposit required ; ifso come. Contract papers must be completed 
** within eight days from this —answer.” 

On the same day, 25th of March, Wallace, telegraphs to Mr. Braun: 

** T am ready and will be there to close contract first of next week.” 

This is signed “ R. J. Campbell.” 


1051. That is signed by a Mr. Campbell ?—Is he one of the parties 
tendering ?— Yes ; Campbell was one of the parties tendering. 


1052. Under the name of Wallace & Co. ?—Yes. Mr. Campbell, on 
. the 29th, telegraphs to Mr. Braun : 
“ Just heard that section fourteen was awarded to us. If necessary Contractors ap- 


“* will you extend the time to qualify tive days—answer.” yh des tata tr 
On the 30th Mr. Braun telegraphs to Campbell : 
“Time cannot be extended ; matter too urgent—answer.” Refused. 


On the 31st Campbell telegraphs to Mr. Braun : 

“ When will time expire; answer immediately and oblige.” 
And on the same day Mr, Braun telegraphs to Mr. Campbell: 
“ Time expires Friday, 2nd proximo,” 
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Contracts Nose = On the 3rd of April, Mr. Campbell telegraphs to Mr; Braun : 
14 and £5. i Wey , ay F 4 , ; 
“ Our inability to qualify was owing to Wallace being sick. Will be 
‘in Ottawa and explain. Hope it will have no effect on 15. Notify me 


‘at St. Catharines on 15.” 


Advertisement s : ° ~ 
asked for tenders 1053. Were tenders asked for relating to sections 14 and 15 by the 


> as . 
for Wand iat same advertisement ?— Yes. 


Partie 1 : : . f 
nitetae ae 1054. Then were these parties tendering also for section 15 ?—Yes. 


14 and 15. : 
1055. Were tenders asked for more than once concerning sections 14 


and 15, or either of them ?—Once for section i4 and three times for 
section 15. 


1056. Upon this occasion, tenders were asked by the same a lvertise- 
ment for the both sections 7/—Yes. 


1057 Do you mean section 15 as let by the last contract, No. 
15? Is that what you mean by section 15 ?—1It is the same length. 


Length of con- 1058. How far east does it extend ?—At page 388 of Mr. Fieming’s 
me general report, 1877, the length of 14 is given as 77 miles, and at page 
389 the length of 15 is given as 363 miles. 
Contract No. 14. 
1059, Returning to contract 14, was that telegram, which you have 
read, the last of the negotiations with Campbell or Wallace & Co, ?— 
Yes. 


Work awardedto 1060. What steps, if any, were then taken as to the next lowest 


S ww : 1 l Ss 

tkaiben en G tender ?—The work was then awarded to the second lowest tender. 

By verbal order 1061. In what manner was it awarded. By Minute in Council, or 

Rp ty order of the Minister, or how?—It was awarded by order of the 
Minister. 


1062, Have you any record of the award ?—There is no record. 


1063. Verbally, do you mean ?—It must have been verbally, for I 
have no record in the office. 


1064. Was his decision communicated to the persons who made the 
next lowest tender ?—I have nothing before me, but I shall refer to the 
documents of the office. 

oe aOens FOG 1065. What is the next communication you have, either to or from 
that Sifton & | those parties who made the next lowest tender ? —I have here a letter 
Ward are to de- dated 28th April, from Mr. Braun to the Receiver General, which is as 
posit to his cre- 

dit $20,000. follows :— 

“T beg to inform you that Messrs. Sifton & Ward, contractors for 
“the grading and bridging of the Canadian Pacific Railway between 
“ Red River and Cross Lake, contract 14, are required to deposit to 
“vour credit $20,000 as security for the due fulfilment of their con- 
“tract. When that deposit shall have been made you will please 
“transmit your certificate to that effect to this Department.” 


Does not think 1066. Was there any report or recommendation from Mr, Fleming 

coerenet wetted by which this contract was to be awarded to these parties ?—I do not 

Fleming. think so, but I shall be able to reply more positively as soon as the 
person who has gone for papers to the office returns, 

Thinks the Minis- 

ter must have 1067. You will remember that attached to the tender of Charters & 


consulted Fle- 


ming. Co,, for section 13, there was a letter from Mr. Fleming recommending 
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that the contract be awarded to the next lowest tender. Do you know 
why there is no such recommendation in this case ?—I have no doubt 
the Minister consulted the Chief Engineer before he awarded contract 
14 to Sifton & Ward; but I do not know why he did not report on the 
subject. 


10.8. If tenders were accepted in their regular order, and because 
lower tenderers were not willing or were not able to fulfil the terms, was 
it usual to consult the engineer as to the propriety of gcing to the next 
lowest tender? In other words, was that a matter for the engineering 
branch of your Department or for the managing head ?—The engineer 
was consulted. 


1069. That was the usual practice, do you mean ?—Yes. 


1070. Have youany record of his being consulted in this case, about 
contract 14?—No record; but that does not mean that he was not con- 
sulted. 


1071. Has this contract been fulfilled by the contractor, as far as you 
know ?—Not completely by this contractor. 


1072. Was the work taken out of the contractor’s hands by the Gov- 
ernment, or was it by some friendly arrangement ?— Before answering 
that question I wish to consult the documents of the office. 


1073. Have you a report showing the relative position of the persons 
tendering, made by Mr. Fleming on this contract ?—Yes; I produce 
it. (Exhibit No, 44.) 


1074. Are you prepared to give the amounts expended on these 
different contracts, or would you prefer us to get that information from 
some other officer in the Department ?—I think you can get it better 
from the accountant than from me. 


1075. What is the number of the next contract on construction 
between Lake Superior and Red River ?—Contract 15. 


1076. Was this work submitted to public competition ?—Yes. 
1077. Who were the eontractors ?—Sutton, Thompson & Whitehead. 


1078. What is the date of the contract ?—January 9th, 1877. 


1079. Was this contract based upon the first advertisement for 
tenders, or were there several advertisements for tenders ? - It was not 
based on the first advertisement for tenders, There were several adver- 
tisements. 


1080. Have you the first advertisement for work on this section ? — 
Yes; it is the same as the one produced on contract 14. 
1081. That led to no contract ?—No. 


1082. Do you know whether the second advertisement led to any 
contract ?—It did not. 


1083. This contract was let upon the third advertisement, was it? 
— Yes. 


1084. Have you the third advertisement ?—Yes; I produce it. 
(Exhibit No. 45.) | 
ab 
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No record that 
he was consulted 
about contract 14, 


Contract not ful- 
filled by con- 
tractor. 


Fleming’s report 
as to tenders, 


Contract Nool5. 


Contractors, Sut- 
ton, Thompsoni& 
Whitehead. 


Date of contract, 
9th Jan., 1877. 


Several adver- 
tisements. 


Contract let upon 
third advertise- 
ment. 
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Contract No-15+ 1085, Were specifications and other particulars furnished to persons 
tendering for this contract ?—Yes. 


*Bpecifications. 1086. Can you produce them ?—Yes; I now produce them. (Hxhibit 
No. 46.) 


1087, Was this tender based upon a schedule of prices applied to 
estimated quantities ?— Yes. 


1088. And the relative position of the tenders was ascertained by 
moneying out the prices and quantities 7—Yes. 


List of tendersin 1089. Have you any report or information showing the relative 

ARCA position of the persons who tendered ?—At page 10 of the Blue Book 
called ‘“ Return to an Address, of papers connected with the awarding 
of section 15, on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 1877,” there is a list of 
the tenders received, with the amounts. 


1090. Are these amounts named in the list based upon a bill of 
works furnished to persons tendering ?—Yes. 


Bill of works. 1091. Can you produce the bill of works for section 15?—Yes; I 
produce it. (Exhibit No. 47.) - 


aco ecdopal—-- 1092. This list shows A. P, Macdonald & Co. to have made the lowest 


‘derers, did notget tender: did they get the contract ?—They did not. 
the contract. 


1093. The Blue Book to which you have reterred contains some cor- 
respondence on this subject; do you know of any correspondence 
relating to this subject besides what is shown in this Blue Book ?—This 
return was prepared as a statement ofall telegrams and correspondence 
with parties tendering, or with any other parties, in relation to ten- 
derers or to the contractors, and I believe it is complete. 


1094. And do you believe it to be correct as far as it goes ?—I do. 


1095, Have you the original tender of A. P. Macdonald & Co. ?— 
Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 48.) 


1096. Have you the original tender of Martin & Charlton ?—Yes. 


Ea lod ve Do you produce it?—Yes; I now produce it. (Exhibit No. 


$1,000 deposited 1098. Do you know whether any deposit was made with these ten- 

Wee BOAESE ders, as required by the specifications? I think the specifications call 
for $1,000 with each tender?—My recollection is that deposits were 
made. 


Cannot say at 1099. Do you remember whether they were returned to these per- 
Mere returned.» Sons whose tenders were not accepted and who were unable to give 
security ?—I must refer to the office for that. 


ae wah 1100. The second tender appears to have been made by Martin & 

given toone of | Charlton, and the report shows that on the 21st December E J. Charl- 

tendering "ston withdrew his tender. On the 29th of the same month, the other 
person, Patrick Martin, communicates with the Minister, stating that 
he is ready to perform the work and give security. Is there any prac- 
tice or rule in- your Department which permits or prevents a contract 
being given to one of several persoas tendering when the others with- 
draw ?—There is no such rule. 

Report of Miniss 1101. Then, as you understand the practice, on the 29th of Decem- 


ter, saying Mar- ns 
tin, who had - ber Martin alone would have been eligible for this contract if he could 
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have given security ?—Yes; on the 6th of January, 1877, the Minister ,,itten that he 
reported to Council, and in his report the following paragraph occurs :— hg Departed tc 
“ The letter of Mr. Martin, one of the members of the firm of Messrs. Chariton, had 
‘“ Charlton & Co., already referred to, contains a statement that he is ete ee ih ps 

] 


‘“‘ prepared to proceed to give the necessary security, but he did not that, besides, the 
“ tender any security, and as he had been given the opportunity of two [p™ W2% broken 


‘‘ months to do so, it would have been evidently useless to wait any 
‘‘ longer on his account, setting aside altogether the matter of the rup- 


“ture of the firm of which he is a member.” a. 
Nae eee 
0 awe 5 = withstanding 
1102. Does that qualify your opinion previously expressed ? —It docg Minister's report, 
O e€ same 


not. ppinan that the 
B ame rupture of the 
1103. Are you still of the same opinion ?—Yes. firm not material. 


1104. Then do you think that the rupture of the firm was not 
material ?—Not the rupture of the firm; but the fact that he did not 
make the deposit for two months was material. 


1105. But the rupture of the firm was not material ?—No. 
1106. Who makes the next lowest tender ?—Sutton & Thompson. Sutton & Thomp- 


1107, Will you produce their tender ?—I now produce it. (Exhibit °°" ncerers- 
No. 50.) 


1108. Give me the names in full of the members of the firm ?—R. 
T. Sutton and William Thompson. 


1109. Are these the same parties who tendered for the telegraph 
contract ?—I do not know. 


1110. Was the contract awarded to them ?—Yes; to Sutton & Thomp- 


son, SOE ACE Neh 
1111. How was it authorized ?—By an Order-in-Council. LD a 


1112. Have you a copy of the Order-in-Council ?—The printed copy 
of the Order-in-Council is at page 32 of the return to the Address re- 
ferred to in one of my prev:ous answers. There is a typographical 
error in it; the $1,994,000 should be $1,594,000. 


1113. Have you the contract ?—Yes ; I now produce it. (Hxhibit 
No. 51.) 


1114. Do-you know whether the dealings between the Department order-in-Councit 
and the persons who have done the work under this contract have been (v5 Snizing | 
with Sutton, Thompson & Whitehead, or with one or more of that firm ? sole contractor. 
——They were at first with Sutton, Thompson & Whitehead, but since 
then an Order-in-Council has been obtained recognizing Mr. Whitehead 
as the sole contractor. 


1115. Have you that Order ?—I have not got it here, but I can procure 
a copy of it. 

1116. Was the work on this contract within the estimated quantities Work has largely 
mentioned in the specifications or has it exceeded the estimated*quan- exceeded the Con 


tities ?—It has exceeded the estimated quantities. 
1117. Largely, or to a small extent ?—Largely. 


1118. Do you know whether the progress estimates that are furnished Progress esti- 
. e . . . oO 
to the Department gave any information when the estimated quantities give informat;on 
were first excceded, either in gross or in detail ?—The progress esti- ene pated 
mates did not give that information. been exceeded. 
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Not possible for 
Dept., without 
advice of engi- 
neers, to know 
whether work 
was going to be 
more expensive 
than was esti- 
mated. 


No record of esti- 
mated quantities 
kept. 


In the present 
case, thinks the 
Engineer in- 
formed the De- 
partment that 
the executed 
work exceeded 
the estimates 
Whether it would 
be proper to stop 
contract when 
quantities 
reached, debated. 
Also, whether it 
would not be ex- 
pedient to change 
grades from 52°26 
to 80°40 feet to the 
mile. 


Thatithe cost and 
quantities ex- 
ceeded the esti- 
mates, known to 
Dept. shortly 
after it occurred. 


1119. Was it possible for the Department, then, during the progress 
of the work as executed, to know whether the work was going to be more 
expensive than the tenders intimated ?—It was not possible without 
recourse to the engineers. 


1120. Do you keep any book or record of the estimated quantities, 
so that it can be ascertained, when progress estimates are put in, 
whether these exceed the estimated quantities of the tenders ?—We do 
not. 


Ortawa, Friday, 20th August, 1880. 
ToussAInt TRUDEAU’S examination continued: 
By the Chairman :— 


1121. According to your system, may the executed quantities largely 
exceed the estimated quantities without the Department being aware 
of it? Is it possible ?—No, it is not; for the engineers are in constant 
daily communication with the Department and keep it informed. 


1122. Are you able to say now whether, in reference to section 13, 
they did keep the Department informed of the fact, as soon as it occurred 
that the executed works were costing more than the estimated 
works ?—I have no doubt that they did ; and what recalls it to my mind 
is this fact: [I know it was discussed in the Department whether it 
would not be proper to stop contract 15 when the quantities in the 
contract were reached. This thing was very seriously discussed. 
Another proposition discussed was, whether it would not be expedient 
to change the grades. It was thought that the grades might be changed 
from 52°26 to 80°40 feet to the mile. This was very seriously discussed 
and very favourably entertained by Mr. Mackenzie at the time. Another 
thing which brings it to my m'nd is this: that on one occasion, before 
the Committee on Public Accounts, a question was raised as to the 
increased cost of these works, and I recollect that I stated there, before 
the Committee, that I advocated the change of grading, and that it had 
been discussed in the Department and the Minister was favourably 
disposed. 


1123. Favourably disposed to what ?—To the change. That is what 
brings it to my mind, that on both sides of the Committee there was a 
strong expression that the grades of the road should not be disturbed. 


1124. I do not understand how the strong expression on both sides of 
the Committee would affect this particular question, but perhaps it does. 
In the meantime, do I understand you to say that the knowledge that 
the cost and quantities of the works executed exceeded the cost and 
quantities estimated on section 15, was known to the Department, and 
discussed there soon after it occurred ?—-Yes; I say that it was, and I 
have quoted those things simply to show what brings it to my mind. 


1125. You have no doubt now that. you are right, and that it was 
about section 15 ?—These discussions apply to all the sections, but 
section 15 was very much the subject of debate. 
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1126. Without reference to other sections for the present, are you 
aware whether this excess on section 15 was brought to the notice of 
the Department and discussed very soon after it occurred ?—My 
impression is that it was verbally. 


1127. Have you ascertained whether any deposits were made with Deposits were 
made with ten- 
the tenders in the case of section 15?—I have ascertained that deposits ders for sec. 15. 


have been made, and we are now preparing the list, 


1128. Has it been the practice with the Department to forfeit deposits Practice as to 
made with tenders when the parties who made the tenders with- QA{oiins depo- 


drew or omitted to fulfill the conditions ?—The practice is not constant. 


1129. What is the usual practice, or is there any understanding about f7actice fo retain 
a usual practice ?—The practice is to retain the cheques, but some of have been re- 
the cheques have been returned under special circumstances. special cireum- 


; ; stances. 
1130. Not under ordinary circumstances ?—No. 


1131. Are you aware whether any of the securities, in the shape of 
cheques or money, on undertakings connected with any of the offers 
abont work on the Pacific Railway have been retained by the Govern- 
ment in consequence of failure in the performance of the offer ?—I 
cannot answer without referring to the Department. 


Order-in-Council 
1132. You spoke yesterday of the Order substituting Mr. Whitehead (pstituting 
for the firm ofSutton, Thompson & Whitehead for section 15 contract ; ee ae sans Me 


have you got that Order ?—1 produce a copy of it. (Hxhibit No.52.) Whitehead. 


1133. Have you the contract, or a copy of the contract No. 33 to 
produce ?—It is not ready yet. 


1134. Have you contract 13, or a copy of it ?—It is not yet ready. 


1135. You spoke of some correspondence concerning disputes on 
contract No. 33; have you that ready ?—We are not quite ready 


yet. 
1136. Contract 15 covered the ballasting and ee over the 
grading work that had been done on section 14?—Yes. 
Contract No, 25, 


Grading, &c., 
1137. What is the number of the next contract, on account of con- re ee ns 


struction, between Lake Superior and Red River ’— Contract No. 25. Creek ; and Eng- 
ish River. 


1138. What is the subject of that contract ?—Grading and bridging, 
and other works, between Sunshine Creek and English River. 


1139. About how many miles ?--About eighty miles. Extent, 80 miles, 


1140. Did it not also,cover some work over part of what is known poke an ouent Dn 
as contract No. 13 ?—It also covered track-laying and ballasting from pallasting trom 


Fort William to English River—that is 112 miles altogether. English, River. 


1141. Was this work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


1142. Have you the advertisement asking for tenders ?--Yes; | 
produce it. (Exhibit No. 53.) 


1143. Were specifications and bills of work furnished to persons SPgqications | 


tendering 2-— Yes; furnished to 
tenderers. 


1144, Have you copies of these to produce now ?--No. 
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Contract Nose 25. : 
ee head tan 1145. Was the price of this work based upon a schedule of prices 
sera pt applied to the works mentioned in your bill of works ?--Yes. 

1146. And the moneying out of these prices shows the relative 

position of the persons who tendered ?—Yes. 

Report of Engi- 1147. Have you any report from the engineer upon this subject, 
Oe relating to this contract ?—Yes ; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 54.) 


Contractors, Pur- 1148. Was the contract given to the persons who made the lowest 
ee A tender ?--The lowest tender was made by Mr. Purcell, and the contract. 
was given to Purcell & Ryan. 


1149. Have you the tender by Purcell?—Yes; [ produce it. 
(Exhibit No. 55.) 


Letter of Braun 1150. Have you any letters, or copies of letters, from the Department. 
i tordepoat, to Mr. Purcell upon the subject of this tender ?—On the 30th of May, 
Mr. Braun writes to Mr. Purcell: 
‘With reference to your tender dated the 20th instant, for contract 
“25 of the Canadian Pacific Railway, I am now requested to state 
‘‘whether, and when, you are prepared to make the necessary 5 per 
“cent. deposit, namely $50,000.” 
And I find, attached to the tender, letters which show that Mr. 
Fleming had already written, on the 25th of May, to Mr. Purcell, very 
much to the same effect, 


Tenders opened 1151. This report from Mr. Fleming upon the position of the persons. 
on2nd May. —_ tendering, and the amounts named by each, appears to show that the 
tenders were opened on the 22nd of May. Is that right ?— Yes. 


fae opened: 1152. The gentlemen who opened those tenders are all connected 


nected with En- with the Engineering Department ?—Yes. 
gineering Dept. 


1153. Was that usual in the opening of tenders ?—It was usual to 
have two or three persons, and those who could afford the time were 
selected. 

‘The managing 1154. It was not always the practice to have one of the managing 
peas Oar eet heads of the Department, either the Minister, Deputy Minister, or the 


always spare the Secretary, for instance? —No ; because the time could not always be 
time to be present spared 


Tenders opened 55 i rtificate s : i : 
SER CLR 1:55, This certificate seems to show that the tenders were opened 


the advertise- the day named in the advertisement ?—Yes. 
ment. 
1156. I understood you to say upon a previous occasion that the 
practice was to allow a few days to elapse before opening them; am I 
right ?—Yes. 
Does not know 


was made from 1157. Do you know why that practice was not followed on this 


the practice of al- j pees 

lowing a few days Occasion | I do not. 
to elapse before 

opening tenders, 


The usual prac- 1158. This was different, then, from the usual practice ?—Yes; the 
lowed. °*"’ tenders were opened at four in the afternoon. 
1159. I notice, by some correspondence between Mr. Fleming and 
Mr. Purcell, that the terms of the tender were changed after the receipt 
of it by the Department ; can you explain that? The penalty or bonus 
is raised from $10 a day to $500 a day ?—I am not aware that the 
tender was changed ; the contract is $10, 
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1160. I notice a letter attached to the tender which says that Purcell Comt™act No 5+ 
is willing to raise the bonus to $500. Does that affect the value of the 
tender in any way ?—No. 


1161. It did not alter the terms of the contract ?—It did not. 
1162, Have you the contract No. 15 ?—Yes. 


1163. Can you produce it ?—This is an original; I will produce a 
copy of it. 

1164. Have you the correspondence showing what led up to the Letter from Pur- 
introduction of another person into the contract besides Purcell ?—I ff Ren Snoule 
have here a letter dated 30th of May from Mr. Purcell to the Minister uipoctated with 
of Public Works, asking that Hugh Ryan be associated with him. I 
now produce it. (Hxhibit No. 56.) 


1165. I notice in this tender of Ryan’s that many of the figures have 
been altered, both schedule of rates and the amounts as moneyed out. 
Have you any means of knowing that it was in that shape when it was 
opened beyond the certificate signed by Mr. Fleming ?~ No; I have no 
means. 


1166. Has this contract been fulfilled by the contractors?—The work Work has been 


has been executed. ee 
Contractors not 
1167. Are the contractors finally settled with ?—No. finally settled 
with. 
1168. Is there a dispute existing betwen the contractors and the 


Department ?—There is a dispute. 


j . Executed work 
1169. Did the executed works exceed the estimated works on this exceeded estimat- 


yi? ese ed very consider= 
contract ?—Yes. ably. 


1170. Largely, or only in a trifling degree ?—Very considerably. 


1171. Do you remember upon what item the principal excess was ?— Excess principal- 
. ly on excavation. 
Excavation. 


1172. Of what material?—I do not wish to speak from memory. 
The Commission would obtain this information from the engineers more 
direct. 

1173. And more correctly ?—Yes; more correctly thanI can give it, 
speaking from memory. 

1174. Was there a re-measurement of the executed quantities upon cea annie 
this contract—I see that the Chief Hngineer recommends it in the tities. ; 
interests of the public ?—Yes. 

1175. What was the general result of the re-measurement ? Was it Re-measurement 

i showed results 
to verify the previous measurements, or to show that they were too low jess than the first 
or too high ?—The re-measurement did not agree with the first measure- Measurement, 
ment, and at this moment they have been referred to the engineer who 
made the first measurement for report. 


1176. Do you mean that they were less than his measurements ?— 
They were less than the first measurements. 

1177. Who made the re-measurement ?—Mr. L. G. Bell, Engineer. 

1178. Who made the former measurements ?—They were made by a 
staff of engineers under Mr. McLennan, 


1179. Who gave the certificates upon those previous measurements ; 
were they by the staff or by a single engineer ?—I cannot remember. 
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Matter referred 
to engineer who 
made first mea- 
Surement for ex- 
planations. 


In summer of 
34880, McLennan’s 
services dispens- 
ed with. 


Some explana- 
tions have been 
given by him. 


Not the practice 
of Department to 
initialalterations 
in tenders. 


1180. You say that this measurement by Mr. Bell has been referred 
back to the person who made the previous measurement ?—Yes. 


1181. You do not mean Mr. Hazlewood?—No; it has been referred 
to Mr. McLennan. 


1182. Is Mr. McLennan still in the employ of the Department ?—No 


1183. But you expect him to make a report for your information ?— 
We expect he will defend his previous measurement. 


1184. Then, is the matter referred to him with that view—ihat he 
may defend it ?—It is referred to him with the view of receiving any 
explanations that he may offer, 


1185. Can you remember in round numbors the difference in value 
of the work as certified by him and by Mr. Bell ?—I woald rather not 
speak from memory. 


1126. Was Mr. McLennan dismissed, or did he resign, or how other- 
wise did he leave the service ?—Mr. McLennan has only lately left_the 
service. 

1187. I was not asking about the time ; | was asking about the manner 
in which he left it ?--During the last winter Mr, McLennan was out on 
the survey, and on the completion of the survey this spring or summer 
his services were dispensed witb. 

1188. Then he had completed any work upon which he had been 
engaged for the Government before he left the service?—Yes; he had 
completed his survey. 

1189. Has he given any explanation of the difference in quantities 
as ascertained by him, and by Mr. Bell?—He has not done so--not 
completely. 


1190. Has he not completely given you any explanation, and if so is 
it by correspondence which you can produce ?—Yes ; he has, by corres- 
pondence. 


1191. Which you will produce, or a copy of it ?-—Yes. 


1192. Can you give the certificates of engineers showing first when 
the excess occurred on this contract beyoud the amounts of work 
estimated at the time of the tenders ?—Yes. 


1193. Do you know whether there is any recognized practice in the 
Department that upon the opening of tenders, if any of them appeared 
to contain alterations these aiterations should be initialled, or noted in — 
some way, by the persons who opened the tenders, so as to prevent 
subsequent alterations, or suspicion of them ?—It is not the practice. 


1194. I notice in this tender of Purce'l’s that alterations have been 
made upon at least three items after it was first prepared: “ solid rock 
excavation,” ‘rock excavation’ and *‘ ballasting” ; do you remember 
whether it happens that the final increase or decrease in quantities is 
principally upon these items, or any of them ?—It is on these items. 


1195. Have you the certificate of re-measurement of Mr. Bell, or a 
copy of it, that you can produce, showing the difference between that 
and the previous measurement ?—I can produce a copy of it. 


1196. And the final measurement by Mr. McLennan ?—Yes. 
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1197. Can you produce the contract with Sifton & Ward, No. 14, copy of contract 
with Sifton, 


or acopy of it ?—I now produce acopy of it. (Exhibit No. 57.) Weds Ge: 
1198. Can you produce the bond given .by way of surety for this 

contract, or a copy of the bond?’—I now produce a copy of it. 

(Exhibit No. 58.) 


1199. Have you a copy of the specifications for contract 15 to pro- contract No. 15. 
duce ?—I now produce a copy. (Exhibit No. 59.) 


1:00. Have you a copy of the bill of works for contract 25 to pro- 
duce ?—I now produce it. (Exhibit No. 60.) 


Contract No. 35. 


1201. Have you the Minute of Council authorizing the operating of Telegraph Con- 
: : : . struction — 
the telegraph line by Oliver, Davidson & Co.?—I now produce it. contract no. 4. 


(Exhibit No. 61.) 


1202. Have you any notification, or copy of it, from the engineer, or 
any one in your Department, to Oliver, Davidson & Co. concerning 
the operating of this line ?—Yes; and I now produce a copy of it dated 
June the 10th, 1876. (Hxhibit No. 62.) ; Railway Con- 


struction — 
Contract No. 33. 


1203. Have you the advertisement for the tenders upon which con- Advertisement 
tract 33 was awarded ?—Yes; I now produce it. (Exhibit No. 63.) ae 


1204. Have you copies of the correspondence between the Depart- 
ment and Mr. Robinson connected with his contract for ties on. the 
Pembina Branch ?—Yes ; I now produce them. (Exhibit No, 64.) 


1205. What is the number of your next contract concerning the contract Noe 4l. 
construction of the road between Lake Superior and Red River ?— 
No. 41. 


_ 1206. What is the subject of that contract ?—The construction of a FREI ui erst 
line from English River to Eagle River. 5 

1207. Which is the eastern terminus ?—English River. 

1208. Is that the terminus of the work under contract 25 ?—Yes. 

1209. About what length of line does this work cover?—About 118 1/5 miles in 


miles iscihay 
1210. Who were the contractors ?—Purcell & Co. TL Se ea pa tae hs 
1211. What is the date of the contract ?—March 4th, 1379. March 7th, 1879, 


date of contract. 


1212. Was this work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


1213. Have you the advertisement for tenders ?—Yes; I produce it. 
(Exhibit No. 65.) 
Otber work in- 


1214. I see by the advertisement that other work than this was cluded in adver- 
included in the advertisement for tenders ?—Yes, escapee ite fn crue 


1215. Were all the tenders for this work received by the Govern- Pimre stab recels: 
ment before the time named in this first advertisement ?—No; the tended. 


time was extended. 


1215, Was the date for the extension inserted in any. newspapers 
before the time had elapsed named in the first advertisement ?— Yes. 
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Contract No. 41. 


Time extended 
after second ad- 
vertisement, 


List of tenders. 


1217. Were all the tenders which were considered by the Depart- 
ment in reference to this contract received before the time named in 
the second advertisement ?—No; the time was again extended. 


1218. Was this extension advertised before the time named in the 
second advertisement had expired ?— Yes. 


1219. Have you any statement or report showing the relative posi- 
tions of the different parties who tendered, after the tenders were 
opened ?—There is a printed copy of a report by Mr. Fleming, contain- 


_ing a list of the tenders received. (Hxhibit No. 66.) 


Contractors: 
Marks, Ginty, 
Purcell & Ryan. 


Lowest tenderers: 
Marks & Conmee. 


Letter from 
Marks & Conmee 
to Minister sug- 
gesting the asso- 
ciation with 
themselves of 
Purcell, Ginty & 
Ryan. 


Tenders based on 
estimated quanti- 
ties and schedule 
of prices. 


Return of corres- 
pondence to Par- 
liament. 


1220. This report which you have produced numbers seventeen ten- 
ders in this work. I notice in the Blue Book dated 1880, and pur- 
porting to give information on the same subject, that twenty tenders 
were received : can you explain this discrepancy ?—In the Blue Book 
there are two columns; n ithe.first column there are seventeen tenders. 
These are the seventeen tenders given at page 4of the return. 


1221. Then there is no discrepancy ?—There is no discrepancy. 


1222. What does this column relate to in this Blue Book ?—Tenders 
for work to be completed by the Ist of July, 1882, and ready for through 
trains by the Ist of July, 1881. 


1223. Then the seventeen tenders mentioned in Mr. Fleming’s report 
do not relate to this particular condition ?—No. 


1224, Was the contract let to the persons who made the lowest 
tender ?—The contract was made with Messrs. Marks, Ginty, Purcell 
& Ryan. 


1225. Who made the lowest tender ?—Marks & Conmee. 


1226. Persons are named in the contract who are not named in the 
tender ?— Yes. 


1227. Do you know why that was done or what led to it ?—A letter 
dated February 13th, from Marks & Conmee to the Minister, says: 

‘In the event of section A of the Canadian Pacific Railway being 
“awarded to our tender, we will associate with us in the contract 
‘- Messrs. Purcell, Ginty & Ryan, the contractors for the section east of 
“the one in question, and all preliminary arrangements made by them 
“with the Government respecting our tender will be satisfactory.” 


1228. Was that what led to the introduction of the new parties ?-— 
Yes. 


1229. Were these tenders hased upon estimated quantities and a 
schedule of prices to apply to those quantities ?—Yes. 


1230. The moneying out of these quantities and prices gave the in- 
formation which would show the relative position of the tenders ?—Yes. 


1231. Has the correspondence between the Department and persons 
who have made tenders for this work been the subject of a return to 
either House of Parliament ?— Yes. 


1232. When was the order for the return made ?—16th February, 
1880. 


1233. Was the correspondence returned ?—Yes. 
1234. Do you know when ?—March 31st, 1880. 


1235. Is there any correspondence on the subject that you are aware 
of besides this mentioned in this return, between the Department and 
any persons who made tenders for the work?—No; there is no other 
correspondence. 


1236. I see that this return purports to contain among other things 
“copies of all departmental reports respecting such tenders, Orders-in- 
“Council and correspondence not heretofore brought down.” Do you 
know whether there was any correspondence brought down before that 
report which would give us information upon the subject ?—The cor- 
respondence referred to as not having been heretofore brought down is 
the correspondence which I have just produced. 


1237. Attached to Mr, Fleming’s report ?—Yes. 


1238. Then these two returns embrace everything relating to this, 
as far as you know ?—Yes. 


1239. Have you the specifications and bill of works which were 
supplied to persons tendering for this contract ?—I produce the speci- 
fications (Exhibit No. 67), and the bill of works (Exhibit No. 68). 


1240. Separate tenders appear to have been asked for, one being upon 
condition that the road shall be ready for through trains by the Ist 
of July, 1882, and the other upon condition that it shall be ready by the 
Ist of July, 1881. Do you know which of those conditions was adopted 
as the basis for the contract ?—They were both adopted. 


1241. In what way were they both adopted? Do you mean that the 
contractors were to be paid a higher price if they did it at the earlier 
time and a lower price if at the later time ?—Yes. 


1242. Has there been any other return to Parliament concerning this 
contract, except the report which you have just put in and the Blue 
Book which has been mentioned ?—There was a return giving a copy 
of the contract entered into. 


1243. Can you produce one ?—Yes; but it is not a return made 
according to an order of the House, but is made under the Act. 
(Exhibit No. 69.) 


1244. Was the tender of Marks & Conmee, as made by them, adopted 
as the basis of the contract, or was it altered in any way ?—The prices 
on the tender are not altered. 


1245. You mean the prices on the tender which was accepted, or do 
you mean that none.of the prices have been altered? Has the exten- 
sion been altered ?—The extensions do not appear to have been altered. 


1246. To what does this remark refer in the report of Mr. Fleming, 
then,—first column, ‘as per tender,” naming one amount, and in another 
column, “as revised,” naming a different amount ?—I refer you to the 
engineers for explanations. 


1247. Have you the original contract in this case, or a copy of it, to 
produce ?—I cannot leave the original with you, but I will furnish a 
copy of it to be filed. 
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Specifications, 
bill of works. 


Two-fold condi-: 
tion as to time of 
completion 
adopted as basis 
of contract. 


Contractors were 
to be paid a 
higher price if 
they completed 
the work by July, 
1881; lower if by 
July, 1882. 


Return giving a 
copy of contract. 


Work still in pro- 
gress. 


No dispute be- 

tween contrac- 

tors and the De- 
partment, 


1248. Is this work now in progress under this contract ?—Yes, 


1249. Has there been any dispute between the contractors and the 
Department about the work or the measurement of it ?—No. 
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Contract Xo, 41. , 

1250. Do you know whether the progress estimates, as they have 


been made, show that any of the quantities originally estimated for the 
purposes of tendering have been exceeded ?—I refer you to the engineers 
on that. I cannot say from memory. 

Contract No. #2. ; / 

1251. We will leave this contract for the present. What is the next 

contract relating to construction between Lake Superior and Red River ? 
—Contract 42. 

Contractors: 


A 
Fraser,Manning 1252, Who were the contractors ?—Fraser, Manning & Co. 
& Co. 


Thi - } ! f . 
HHL TO Coe 253. Was this work submitted at the same time that the last con- 


tition at thesame tpac 5 i 2 ic iti ets 
time as contract tract was submitted for public competition ?—Yes. 


Time for receiy- 1254. Were the times for receiving tenders extended in the same 
ing tenders ex- 


tended. way ’—Yes, 
1255, And by the same advertisements ?—Yes. 
1256. Have you any reports or correspondence referring to this con- 
tract beyond those mentioned in the returns and reports which you 
have put in already relating to contract 41?—No, 


Morse, Nicholson 1257. Who made the lowest tender for section B. ?—Morse, Nicholson ‘ 


& Marpole the 
lowest tenderers. © Marpole. 


1258. Have you their tender 2—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 70.) 
Contract No. 41. 
1259. Can you produce the tender of Marks & Conmee as to section 
A ?--Yes; I produce it. (Hxhibit No. 71.) 


estimated want 1260. Were the tenders in thiscase based on estimated quantities, and 


tiesand schedules a schedule of prices to be applied to those quantities ?—Yes. 
of prices, 
1261. And is it by moneying out those prices that the relative posi- 
tions of the persons tendering is ascertained ?—Yes. 
Contract NQe 42. 
1262. This tender of Morse, Nicholson & Marpole appears to be 
made on the form of tender B. In the report of Mr. Fleming I 
see a list of names under the form of tender UC; have you that form 
of tender C to produce ?—I have not got it here. 


Contract based on 1263. Can you say whether the contract was based on the form of 
Orne Or eae B. fender @ (Oa the torn 16, 


Morse, Nicholson M a Q 
& Marpoledidnot 1264, Under form B you say that Morse, Nicholson & Marpole 


t th : 
because they. were the lowest tenderers; did they get the contract ?—No. 
withdrew their 
isn ie 1265. Why not ?—They withdrew their tender. 


1266. Have you the correspondence which shows that withdrawal, or 
which led to it?—-A copy of their letter to the Department is printed 
on page 17 of the return called ‘ tenders for works.” 


Andrews, Jones 2 
&Co.,nextlowest 1-67. Who made the next lowest tender ?—Andrews, Jones & Co. 
tenderers. 


No. 72.) 
1269. Did these parties get the contract ?—No. 
Ae esti! 1270. Why not ?—They failed to make the deposit required. 


1268. Have you that tender ?—Yes; and I now produce it. (Exhibit. 
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1271. Have you any correspondence or documents showing this 
withdrawal or failure on their part ?—The reasons and correspondence 
-which led to the rejection of this tender are given in two reports to 
Council, dated 3rd and 5th of March. These reports and Orders-in- 
Council will be found at pages 23 and 24 of the Blue Book. 


1272, Are you personally aware of the circumstances connected 
with the rejection of this tender, beyond what appears in the Blue 
Book ? —No. 


1273. From whom did you receive the next lowest tender ?—From 
Fraser, Grant & Pitblado. 


1274. Have you their tender ?—Yes; I now produce it. 


No. 73.) 
1275. Was the contract awarded to these parties ?—Yes. 


1276. The tender of Andrews, Jones & Co. appears to have been to 
finish the road for through trains in July, 1881, while the tender of the 
parties who got the contract is to finish ita year later; do you know 
whether any difference in value was attached to the tenders on that 
account ? What I mean is this: was it not considered in the Depart- 
ment that finishing the section at an earlier date was worth a higher 
price than finishing it at a later date ?—Yes. 


(Exhibit 


1277. It appears that the contract of the present contractors is over 
$200,000 more than the next lowest tender, and requires the road to 
be finished a year later than the other offered to do it. Do you know 
of any other reason for not giving it to the lowest tender except that 
they had failed to deposit the security ?—I know of no reason except 
the one which is given in the report to Council. 


1278. Did you personally take any part in the discussion about this 
matter as to the propriety of refusing the extension of time which was 
asked for by Andrews, Jones & Co ?—No. 


1279. Was the contract awarded to Fraser, Grant & Pitblado ?—Yes ; 
and some additional names. 


128), Have you any correspondence, or copies of it, relating to the 
introduction of new names?—Yes; I now produce a letter. (Exhibit 
No. 74.) 


1281. Do you know the addresses of Andrews, Jones & Co., to whom 
an extension of time was not given to make the deposit ?-—-Mr. Andrews, 
of Newburg, N.Y., Mr. Jones, of Brooklyn, N.Y., and Mr. Drake, of 
St. Catharines. 


1282. Did you ever hear any question raised about the responsibility 
of these parties ?-—No. 


1283. Do you know the names and addresses of the persons whose 
tender was accepted ?—On the tender Mr. Fraser gives his address as 
New Glasgow, Nova Scotia; Mr. Grant, Truro, N.S., and Mr. Pitblado, 
Truro, N.S. . 


1284, Have you the original contract for section B?—I have, but I 
would rather produce a copy of it to be filed. 


1285. Is this work in progress ?— Yes. 


Railway Con» 
struction—: 
Contract No. 42% 


Reasons and cor- 
respondence re- 
lating to the re- 
jection of their 
tender given in 
Blue Book. 


Fra er, Grant & 
Pitblado next 
lowest tenderers. 


To them contract. 
awarded. 


Their tender 
named July, 1882, 
as the time for 
finishing contract 
while the time 
fixed by tender of 
Andrews, Jones & 
Co, was July,1881. 
A money value 
attached to 
finishing the con- 
zract earlier. 


Failure to deposit 
security, sole 
reason why con- 
tract not given to 
lower tenderer. 


Witness took no 
part in the discus- 
sion respecting 
propriety of re- 
fusing extension 
of time to An- 
drews, Jones & 
Co 


Letter relative to 
introduction of 
new names by 
Fraser, Grant & 
Pitblado. 


No question re- 
garding responsi- 
bility of the per- 
sonnel of An- 
drews,Jones & Co. 


W ork in progress. 
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struction— 
Contract No. 42. 


No disputes be- 1285. Have there been any disputes between the contractors and 


ew eoopattinent, the Department on the subject of the work ?—No. 


1287. Have any returns of executed works been made which show 
an increase over the quantities estimated at the time of tendering ?— 
I cannot speak from recollection. 


Both Morse’& Co. 1288, Did Morse and Co., or Andrews, Jones and Co. make any 
and Andrews, 


Jones & Co. made deposit with their tenders, as far as you know ?—Yes. 
SIUS. ° . 
he? 1289, Are you aware whether those deposits were retained by the 


Government, or returned in either case ? —I must refer to the office. 


1290. Have you any certificate by the persons who opened those 
tenders as to the contents of them ?—Yes; I now produce it. (Hxhibit 
No. 75.) 
30th January last 1291. What was the last day for receiving tenders on this contract ? 
Po ee The 30thiof January: 


Opened 2.30p.m., 1292. When were the tenders actually opened ?—At 2.30 p.m. on the 
30th January. 30tb of January. 

Witness does not 

iknow why the 1293. Do you know why the time, that you have spoken of on a 
time usual to ob- 


serve between re- previous occasion, that was allowed between the date of receiving 

ceiving and open- tenders and the date of opening them, was not allowed in this case ?— 
g , 

not observed on | know of no reason. 

this occasion. 


Witness present ; x 
when tenders 1294. Were you present at the opening of those tenders ?—Yes. 
were opened. 


Zrregular tenders. 1295. I see by this certificate signed by you as well as the engineer 
tbat some of the tenders were considered irregular; can you name the 
persons who made the irregular tenders ?—The first one was from 
Macdonald & Falardeau—no cheque. 


1296. The irregularity was the absence of the cheque ?— Yes. 
1297. That means a cheque given by way of security ?—Yes, 


1298. Was that tender afterwards allowed to compete with the 
others?— No. 


1299. Have you that tender here ?—I have not. 


1300. What was the amount of the cheque required with each of 
these tenders ?—Five thousand dollars. 


1301, Do you know whether the amount of that tender was less than 
the one which was adopted ?—No ; it was more. 


1302. What is the name of the next irregular tender ?—A Labarge 
& Co. 


1303. What was the irregularity there ?—The cheque was not marked 
“ good”’ by the bank. 


1304. The condition was a marked cheque to accompany the tender ? 
—Yes. 


1305. Was that tender allowed to compete with the others ?—No. 
1306. What was the amount of that tender ?—$2,398,215. 


1307. Was that amount lower than the price of the tender which 
received the contract ?—No; it was higher. 
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Kailway Con- 
struction — 
Contract No. 42, 
1308. What is the next irregular tender ?—It was from Baird & 


McLean. 
1309. What was the irregularity ?— No cheque. 
1310. What was the amount of the tender ? - $3,115,000. 
1311. For section B ?—No; for section A, too. 


1312. Was that lower than the tender which was accepted ?—No; it 
was higher. 


1313. The next irregular tender?—R. Nagle & Ov. 

1314. What was the irregularity ?—It was received after time. 
1315. What was the amount of it ?—$2,226,613. 

1316. For which section ?—For section A. 

1317. Was that lower than the tender accepted ?—No; it was higher. 


; i } .* None of the irre- 
1318. Then none of these tenders which you consider irregular was Sislor \endersa + 
lower than the tenders accepted ?—No. the tender ac- 
cepted, 
1319. In your Department what do you eall that document which 


you have produced ?—Schedule of tenders. 


1320. Would that be considered a departmental report ?—It is; it is 
signed by officers of the Department. 


1321. You say that the Blue Book was a Return to an Address of the Sengante OF lens 
House of Commons, dated the 16th of February, 1880, and that the peta Hose OF 


order required also copies of all departmental reports respecting poche commends bes: 
cause when Re- 
tenders; was this report embodied in that return, do you know ?—It turn was made 


the schedule was 
was not. not signed. 


1322. Why not ?—When the return was prepared, the report had not 
yet been endorsed. 


1323, Who had charge of the document at that time ?—This paper 
was kept in a safe with the cheques, and, therefore, it was not sent to 
the record room in time to appear in the return of which the Blue Book 
is a printed copy. 


1324. Do you mean that it was an oversight—that it was overlooked Moreover it was 
—or do you mean that things in the safe ought not to be embraced in [Y the sate with » 
the return ?—There is no reason why it should not have been embraced the cheques. 
in the return, but it was locked up in a safe with the cheques and was 


probably overlooked. 


1325. Have you another return showing the result of all these 
tenders compared with each other ?-—-Yes. 


1326. Is this embraced in the printed returns?—Yes, substantially. 


1327. Does the Department continue to deal with Fraser, Manning 
& Co, respecting this contract, or has there been any change since the 
making of the contract ?—I will answer that question later, after 
reference to the office. 


Contract No» (3. 


1328, Can you now produce a copy of the contract with Sifton & CfTon Ward & 
Ward, ae 13 ?—Yes; | now produce it. (Exhibit No. 76.) Co, 
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Railway Con- 
see Ro. 83. 
ra m ns : 1329. Can you produce a copy of the contract No. 33, with 
vanag 
Murphy & Upper. Kavanagh, Murphy & Upper?—Yes; I now produce it. (Exhibit 
No 277. ) 
Contract No,49. - 
1330. Can you produce a copy of the contract No. 49 ?—Yes; I 
now produce it. (Exhibit No. 78.) ) 


Contract No, 42. et . 
1331. Is paper No. 43 H acopy of the actual contract, No. 42 ?— 


It is. 
1332. Does it contain the agreement about substituting other persons 
for the original contractors ?—No. 


peat ata ae Orrawa, Saturday, 21st August, 1880. 
Payments on 5 
Account. 


ToussAINT TRUDEAU’S examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 

1333. Can you state now the particulars of the securities given with 
the tenders or with the contracts, and which might have been forfeited 
to the Government by reason of the default of the persons giving the 
securities 7—I cannot at this moment, but I can get a statement pre- 
pared. 

1334. Can you furnish a statement in regard to each contract, show- 
ing the sums paid each fiscal year to the 30th of June, 1880, under each 
such contract ?—I shall prepare a statement of that also. 


1335. And also for the month of July, 1880 ?—Yes. 


1336. Has there been as yet any estimate of quantities based on the 
several bills of works to be executed in the future, in order to complete 
each contract as late as the Ist of August, 1880 ?—We are getting that. 
estimate prepared. 

1337. Are you aware of any other matter relating to contracts 41 
and 42, or either of them, which will assist us in our enquiry ?-—Nothing 
occurs to me at this moment. 


@ontract Wo. 48, 
1338. What is the number of the next contract for the construction 


of any portion of the Pacific Railway ?—No. 48. 


owe aay ‘John 1339. Who is the contractor ?—John Ryan. 


fract: frst hun- 1340. What is the subject of the contract ?—It is the first 100 miles 
dred miles westof section west of Red River. 


Red River. 
1341. And for what work?—For grading, bridging, track-laying, 
half-ballasting, station building, &c. 
PASONSINER Sie 1342. Was this work let by public competition ?—Yes. 
1343, Have you the advertisement asking for tenders ?—I will pro- 
duce a copy of it later. 
teeuaer ta ye 1344. Can you name the date mentioned as the last for receiving 
ceiving tenders, tenders ?—The 1st of August, 1879. 
1345, Have you the specifications or bills of works upon which these 
tenders were to be based ?—Yes; I will produce copies later, 


1346. Are the specifications and bills of works attached to the con- 
tract ?—Yes. 


1347. Have you the contract or a copy of it? -I have the original 
contract here but I will produce a copy to be filed. 


1348. Have you any report showing when the tenders for this work 
were first opened ?—Yes ; but I cannot produce it at this moment. 


1349. I notice that there are two sets of specifications attached to 
this contract: one called “general specification,’ and the other 
“ special specification :”’ were they both furnished tu persons tender- 
ing ?—Yes. 

1350. Who made the lowest tender ?—-Mr. Hall. 


1351. Have you the original tender here ?—Yes ; and I now produce 
it, (Exhibit No. 79.) 

1352. In the Blue Book of 1880, I notice at page 34 two columns 
relating to this and other tenders, one being headed ‘total as per ten- 
der,” the other “ total as revised: ”’ will you explain why any revision 
was necessary ’—The column headed “ total as per tender” is a list of 
the tenders as received; the column headed “ total as revised ’’ con- 


tains the same tenders, deducting the fencing and one-half of the 
ballasting. 


1353. Is that deduction made to apply to all tenders ?—Yes. 


1354. Is there any condition permitting the Government to make 
such deduction, either in the specifications or bills of works, or was it 
the subject of a subsequent arrangement ?—In the fourth clause of the 
Special specification called the Colonization line from Winnipeg, in 
Manitoba, I find these words: 

‘ These quantities may, in actual execution, be diminished, and the 
“ contractors will be paid accordingly, but on no account must the 
‘‘ assumed quantities be increased.” 


1355. Is it under that clause in the specifications that the right to 
make this deduction from the work is assumed —as far as you know ?— 
Yes; and also under the fifth clause of the same contract attached to 
the general specification. 


1356. Did this deduction affect in any way the relative positions of 
persons tendering, as far as you know, so as to affect the awarding 
of this contract ?—It did not. 


1357. Then I understand that the contract was awarded to the same 
person who would have been entitled to get it if that revision or deduc- 
tion had not been made ?—Yes. 


1358. Do you know whether before the opening of the tenders it was 
arranged by the engineer or in the Department that this deduction was 
to be made ?—Yes; for I find in a letter addressed to Mr. Pope by Mr. 
Smellie, in the absence of the Chief Hngineer, the following 
paragraph :— 

“The Engineer-in-Chief, before leaving for England at the end of 
“ June, wrote a memorandum instructing me to say that, on the recep- 
“tion of tenders and on making a statement of their amount, the 
“ whole of the item for fencing and half of that for ballasting should 
“be deducted.” 
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Railway Con- 
struction— 
Contract No. 48. 


Will produce a 
copy of contract 
to be filed. 


General and spe- 
cial specifications 
furnished to per- 
sons tendering. 


Hall lowest ten- 
derer. 


Distinction be- 
tween tenders 
and revised ten- 
ders. 


Clause giving 
Government 
power to make 
deductions. 


Deduction did not 
affect awarding 
contract. 


Arranged before 
opening tenders 
that deduction 

was to be made. 


Letter from Smel- 
lie to Pope (acting 
Minister), 
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Wailway Con= 
struction— 
Contract No. 48. 


Hall. the lowest 1359. Does Mr. Hall, the person who makes the lowest tender, get 


did not 
BEES Meta the contract ?—No. 


as Soliant od 1360. Why not ?—Mr. Hall wrote a letter to the Department stating 
not prepared to 5 
make the deposit. that he was not prepared to make the deposit. — 


1361. Is that the letter referred to on page 44 of the Blue Book ?— Yes. 


Hall sent forim- 1362, Can you say when he was informed that his war. the lowest 

diate ved tender, and that he was entitled to the contract?—I can state from 
memory that Mr. Hall was sent for immediately after the tenders were 
opened. 

1363. Did you see him ?—Yes. 

1364. What took place between you and him in reference to this 
matter ?—It was a general conversation on his ability to execute the 
work. 

1365, Did you inform him that he would be entitled to the contract 
if he was prepared to fulfill the conditions ?—Yes. 


1366. What was the result of the conversation ?—He wished for time 
to consider it, and finally sent in this letter dated 8th of August. 


Hall from the 1367. Yes; but for the present, speaking of the conversation, did he 
Rogtuand Gait inform you then that he would be ready if he had time or any other 
al, delay or favour granted, or was it an unequivocal statement that he would 


not be able to fulfill the conditions ?—From the first he appeared to 
think that he could not find the capital necessary. 


1568. Do you know the man yourself ?—I never knew him before I 
saw him that day, and I have not seen him since. 


1369. Did you state to him that he would have to be ready with the 
deposit at once, or did you name any time within which he must make 
it ?—My recollection is that the conversation never reached the point 
of when he would have to make the deposit. Mr. Hall appeared to 
doubt whether he could make the deposit at all. 


1370. Are you aware that he was informed that he would be obliged 
to make the deposit at once?—I am aware that he was informed that 
he would have to make a deposit within a very few days. The words 
‘at once”’ used in Mr. Hall’s letter must not be understood to mean 
that I asked him to make the deposit during his first interview. 


ate eto Ly Did you anton ahlm tau what time, or about what time, he 
must make depo- Would be required to make that deposit ?—I informed him that he must 


sit withinafew make the deposit within a few days. 


days. 
1372. Then you think the conversation did reach a point at which 
the time for making the deposit was mentioned ?—It reached that 
point on my side. 


1373. Did you inform him that there was any alteration in the 
specifications ?—He was informed of that both by myself and by Mr. 
Smellie. 


1374. By Mr. Smellie, in your presence ?—No; not in my presence. 


Informed Hallof 1375. As to what you know of your own knowledge, you say that 
them weing de you informed him that there was an alteration in the specification ?—I 
ductions. informed him that there would probably be no fencing and only one- 


half the ballasting. 
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1346 Do is | b Poth dq hablo? ae; . Vontract No. 48. 
you remember whether you said ‘“‘ probably” or ‘ posi- 


_ tively ” 2?—I do not. 


1377. Was any other person present at this conversation besides 
yourself and Mr. Hail ?—1 do not recollect. 


1378. Could you tell about the time of that conversation ?—I have 
no note of it. It must have been before the date of Mr. Hall’s letter to 
the Department. 


1379. Can you not tell more nearly than that ?—No. 


1380. Do you remember whether at any time before this 8th of Had no conversa- 
August you had a conversation with Mr. Ryan on the subject of this “or with Ryan, 
tender ?— No; I had no conversation with Mr. Ryan. 


1381. Do you xnow whether Mr. Hall was aware who had made the 
next lowest tender ?—I do not. 


1382. That was not alluded to in any way in your conversation ?—It 
was not. 


1383. Did you see this letter from Mr. Hall, of the 8th of August, Pope ee ce is tia 


about that time ?—Yes. ; reason for with- 
drawing tender, 


1384. Were you surprised to find that he made the reason for with- 
drawing the necessity for making the deposit at once, and the fact that 
an alteration had been made in the specifications ?—I do not recollect 
whether | was surprised. 


$ 


1385. Did you take any steps to let him know that some time would 
be given to make the deposit ?—Mr. Hall quite understood that a few 
days would be given him. 


1386. Then, did you understand from this letter that he was giving 
his reasons for withdrawing in good faith ?—I thought so at the time 
and I think so now. 

1387. 1 ask if you think that the reasons which he gave were really Thinks Hali had 
his reasons—the necessity for making the deposit at once and the ee oon eno 
alteration in the specification ?—I think that his reason was chat he to have tendered. 
had no capital. 


1388. And that he ought not to have made the tender ?—Yes. 
1389. Did he deposit any security ?—Yes. 


1390. How much ?—$3,000. eas 


1391. In what shape ?—In the shape of a cheque on a bank. 


1392. Do you know whether his deposit was returned to him ?—It Deposit returned, 
was returned to him. 


1393. How much more did the Government agree to pay the next $46,190 more than 
Hall’s tender 
lowest tenderer for the same work ?—$46,190. paid. 


1394. And in the face of the fact that the Government were obliged 
to pay that extra price and your impression that he ought not to have 
made the tender at all, was the deposit returned to him ?— Yes. 


1395. Have you now before you the report of the opening of these 
tenders ?—The report is mislaid, but I will search for it and endeavour 
to procure it hereafter. | 


1396. On page 46 of this Blue Book it is mentioned ina report by 
the acting Minister of Railways and Canals that Mr. Hall was notified 
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Bailway Con= 
struction— 
Contract No, 48- 


Order-in-Council 
authorizing re- 
turn of deposit to 
Hall. 


Work under pro- 
gress. 


No dispute be- 
tween contractor 
and department. 


Not aware whe- 
ther any list of 
tenders was made 
public before con- 
aa was award- 
ed. 


Nor of the publi- 
cation of any list. 


Work not com- 
pleted, 


Some fault found 
with contractor 
respecting the 
progress made. 


on Monday the 4th, and came to Ottawa on the 7th of August, 1879; 
do you know how this information was obtained by Mr. Pope ?—Mr. 
Pope probably had before him a copy of the telegram sent to Mr. Hall. 


1397. Then you think that a telegram was sent to him ?—QOh, 
yes. 


1398. Why do you ‘think that?—Because it is my recollection of 
the matter. 


1399. Do you remember now whether at the time of the conversa- 
tion between you and Mr. Hall, of which you have spoken, you had 
any information that Mr. Ryan was in the city at that time ?—I do not. 


1400. Was any Order-in-Council passed concerning the return of the 
deposit to Hall, and, if so, when was it passed ?—An Order-in-Council, 
dated August 12, 1879, was passed. A copy of this Order-in-Council is 
given at page 46 of the Blue Book. 


1401. Was the contract awarded to the next lowest tenderer ?—Yes " 
1402. Did he enter into the contract ?—Yes. 
1403. Is the work under contract now in progress ?—Yes. 


1404, Has there been any dispute between the Department and the 
contractor as to the quantities or quality of the work ?—No. 


1405. Is there any other matter within your knowledge connected 
with the letting of this contract which you think would help us in this 
enquiry ?—Nothing occurs to me at this moment. 


1406. Do you know whether any list of any of the tenders relating 
to this contract was made public before the contract was awarded ?— 


No. 


1407. Do you know whether any person outside of the Department 
had any list of the tenders, about that time ?—No. 


1408. Do you know whether any list was said to have been published 
in any newspaper before the contract was awarded ?—I do not recollect. 
I did not pay much attention. I did not enquire 


1409. You were not made aware that any list was said to have been 
published in a newspaper before the contract was awarded?—I do not 
recollect that I was. 


1410. Did you ever afterwards see in any newspaper a list which 
had®been published before the contract was awarded ?——I have no recol- 
lection of that. 


1411. Have you any reason to think that information respecting the 
persons who had tendered for this contract or their prices was given 
by any person in the Department to any person outside of the Depart- 
ment before the contract was awarded ?—No; I have no reason to think 
80. 


1412. By this contract the work was to be all finished by the 19th 
of August, of this year; has the Department been informed, by tele- 
graph or otherwise, that it is fully completed ?—The work is not com- 
pleted. : | 


1413. Do you know if it has been considered in the Department that 
he has made proper progress, or is any fault found on the subject ?— 
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Railway Con» 
struction—. 
Contract No, 48, 


Some fault has been found and he, is being urged to go on with the 
work. 


_ 1414. Is the work much in arrear or only slightly, do you know ?— 
The Chief Engineer is now on the work investigating this question. 


1415, And you have not sufficient knowledge of it to answer ?—Not 
to answer definitely. ) 
Railway Wies- 

Contract Noo59, 


1416. What is the number of the next contract ?—No. 59. 


1417. Is that in Manitoba?—It is for the supply of 100,000 ties in For supply of ties, 
Manitoba. 
: Contractors : 
1418. Who are the contractors ?—Whitehead, Ruttan & Ryan. Whitehead, Rut 


an & Ryan. 
1419. Has the contract been fulfilled ?—Yes. 
1420. And paid tor ?—Not wholly. 


1421. Is there any dispute between the Department and the con- 
tractors ?—You will obtain that information from the engineers. 


1422. Mr. Ruttan, in giving evidence a few days ago, said that he 
had received a final certificate of the ties being delivered and had 
settled with the sub-contractors upon that basis; that subsequently an 
engineer required the ties to be re-inspected, and that some were then 
culled: do you know why the new inspection was considered requisite ? 
—I must refer you to the engineers for that information. 


1423. You have no report here on the subject ?—No. : 
Bailway Cone 


struction— 
Contract No.6G6. 


1424. Is there any other contract for construction in Manitoba ?— 
Yes; contract 66, 
Contractors : 


1425. With whom ?—With Bowie & McNaughton. Bowie & Mc~ 
Naughton. 


1426. Was this work let by public competition ?— Yes. 

1427. Have you the advertisement asking for tenders ?—Yes; I now 
produce it. (Exhibit No. 80.) 

1428. Can you now produce the advertisement No, 48?—Yes; I 
now produce it. (Exhibit No. 81.) 


1429. Have you the specifications and bills of works upon which these Report showing 
tenders were based ?—Yes; they are the same as those attached to the Were opened 
contract. 

1480. Can you produce the contract ?—Yes; but I would rather give 


a copy. 
1431. Have you any report showing when the tenders for their con- 

tract were opened and the result of them ?—Yes; I now produce it. 

(Exhibit No. 82.) 

Bea oe this contract let to the persons who made the lowest ten- Contract let to | 
r ?— Yes. 


1433. Is this contract, with the accompanying papers, correctly 
reported in the paper marked 19 S, of 1880, as far as you know ?—-Yes. 


1434. Then no copy of it will be required. Can you produce this 
tender ?—Yes; I now produce it. (Hxhibit No. 83.) 
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48 and 666 


Tender basedon a 
schedule of prices. 


No correspon- 
dence with per- 
sons other than 
Bowie & Mc- 
Naughton. 


Contract No. 66. 
No dispute. 


3rd May, 1880, date 
of contract. 


&8 


1435. Have you the tender upon which the last contract was awarded 
—Ryan’s ?—Yes; I now produce it. (Hxhibit No. 84.) 


1436. Was this tender based upon a schedule of prices to apply to 
the estimated works ?—Yes. 


1437. And the moneying out of these prices and works shows the 
relative positions of the persons who tender ?—Yes. 


1438. Has there been any correspondence between any of the other 
persons, besides those who obtained the contract, as to the propriety of 
awarding the contract to Bowie & McNauzhton—in other words, have 
there been any complaints from any of the persons who made the 
rejected tenders ?—No. 


1439, Is there any correspondence upon a similar subject in reference 
to tenders for contract 48, besides that which is reported in the Blue 
Book ?—No; there is no correspondence. | 


1440. Has any dispute occurred, within your knowledge, between the 
Government and the contractor as to the work on contract 66? —No. 


1441. What is the date of the contract ?—The 3rd of May, 1880. 


1442. Is there any matter connected with the letting of this contract 
which you think would enlighten us in our enquiry ?—No. 


1443. Do you know if the progress is satisfactory up to this time, or 
have you any information on the subject ?—The Chief Engineer is now 
on the line, and there is no report from him yet. 


1444. Have you contract No. 23 which you can produce—that of 
Sifton & Ward for cross ties ?—No; we have not got it yet. 


1445. Will you produce it as soon as possible and give it to the 
Secretary ; we wish to take it with us to Manitoba ?—A copy will he 
prepared. 

1446. Can you produce contract 32A,or a copy of it; it .is for 
station houses at Sunshine Creek and English River ?—I will produce a 
copy of it later. 


1447, And also contract No. 26, for the engine house at Fort 
William ?—I will produce a copy. 


1448. Have you contract No. 40, for engine house at Selkirk ?— 
I have the original here, but I would prefer to give you a copy. 


1449. We have before asked for contract 48; have you that 
ready now ?—It is not ready yet. 


1450. Have you contract 59, for ties on section 14 ?—I have the 
original, and will supply a copy. 


1451. There was some correspondence in connection with the con- 
tract No. 33 (Kavanagh and Upper), have you that ready now? 
—We are now preparing it. 


1452, Have you the correspondence concerning Mr. McLennan’s 
inaccuracies in measurements On section 25 ?—It is not ready yet. 


1453. There was an additional agreement concerning contract 42, by 
which other persons were substituted as contractors ; have you that ?— 
It is being copied. 
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1454. Then there is a report of the engineers, or other officers open- 


ing the tenders for contract 48, which you say has been mislaid; have 
you found it yet ?— No; we have not found it. 
3 { Pemb. Branch. 
1455. Is the Pembina Branch now worked under a lease with any- workea by Gov- 
one; if not, how is it worked ?—It is worked by the Government. ernment. 


1456. Is it by contract with any person ?—No. 


1457. Has there been at any time an agreement by which it was Worked | at one 


worked by contractors ?—Yes. Hote. DIAS P ET aR + 


1458. How was that contract ended ?—It was cancelled by Order-in- Contract_ cancel- 
Council dated 20th January, 1880, to take effect on the 10th of SSineh, Bae yee 
February, 1830. uary, 1880, 

1459. Is there any dispute between the Government and these con- 
tractors in respect to that contract ?—The contract is not settled, but it 
is in a fair way of being settled amicably. 


1460, Have you the original, or a copy of contract No. 43 to 
produce ?—I can give you a copy. 


Germ coteens Gm OERS! nm eemenns, 


Yelegraph Con= 
struection— 
Contract No, te 


WIinnipPEG, 8th September, 1880. 


JOHN SIFTON, Sworn and examined: SIFTON. 


By the Chairman :— 
1461. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. AN Fai age iia 
1462. Have you been interested in any contracts on account of the 
Pacific Railway ?—I have, 
1463. What was the first contract in which you were interested ?— First contract in 


: : which he was in- 
Contract No. 1, telegraph construction. terested, No. 1. 


1464. In what way were you interested in that ?—I was contractor, 


or one of the contractors. 
1465. Who were they ?—David Glass, Michael Fleming and myself. Fieming and wit- 
DeSss. 


1466, What was the name of the firm ?—Sifton, Glass & Co. Be aa 
style of firm. 


Contractors: D. 
Glass, Michael 


1467. Were there only those three persons interested ?—Those are 
all. 

1468, Were there only those three interested all the way through Witness the only 
the contract ?—That is all. In fact I was the only one interested in it Oe eee. 
_ towards the end. 


1469. You acquired the interests of the others afterwards ?—Yes. 


1470. The contract was let after tenders were asked for by public 
competition ?—Yes. 
1471. Were you in Ottawa at the time the tender was put in?—I Was in Ottawa 


when tender was 
WAS: put in. 


1472. Were you there for any length of time upon that occasion ?— 
I think about a week. 
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1473. Were you there on the last day for receiving tenders ?—I was. 


Tender in Flem- fa, : : Bais ; : ; 

ing’s hand-writ- 1474. In whose writing is this tender, Exhibit No. 5 ?—Mr. Fleming's, 

ing. 

Fleming’s busi- 1475. What was Mr. Fleming’s occupation at that time ?—He was 

ness pursuits: express agent and manager of the telegraph in Sarnia for the Montreal 
Telegraph Company, and he was carrying on a private bank at the same 
time. 


1476. At Sarnia ?—Yes, at Sarnia. 
Fleming, Glass 


and witness in 1477. Was he in Ottawa at that time ?—Yes. 

Ottawa on the ‘ 

last day for re- 1478. And Mr. Glass ?—Yes, and Mr. Glass; we were all there. 

celving tenders. * > 

1479. You were all there at the time the tenders were finally 

received ?—Yes, I think so. I was, and I think we were all there. I 
could not be very positive, but my impression is that we were, because 
I think we were only in time to make out the tenders. I think they 


were put in just the day before. 


‘Tender made out 1480. Are we to understand your recollection to reba an EEE 
On last day or day 


before, was made out upon the last day, or the day before ?—Yes. 
The partnership : 
arrangement. 1481. Had you arranged between yourselves that you would unite 


made before start- »4 : ely feta 
ing for Ottawa your interests before you went down there ?—Yes. 


1482. It was not an arrangement made on the spot ?—No. 
Did not finally 1483. Had you considered the subject as to the amounts, or time of 
phauimorot.con completion, or any of those details before you went down ?—We had 
pletion beforesee- had some consultation before we went there, but we had not finally 
ing Chief Engi- : sts : 
neer. completed it as we had to see the Chief Engineer, and get some explana- 
tions, but we had made outa sort of rough estimate before we went 
down. 
Sea. Lh ty 1484. What kind of information did you want from the Chief Hngi- 
ed from Chief En. neer ?—There was no,specification, and we wanted information as to the 
See: probability of it being all let in one contract or insections, or what was 
meant by ‘light poplars” such as were mentioned, or timber in use— 
such information as contractors always require from those who have 


supervision of the work. 


1485. Did you get then from Mr. Fleming any verbal explanations 
: which were not in the advertisement ?—I think not, only so far as letting 
to one party was concerned. He could not give us information on that 
subject, for that would be a matter for consideration after the tenders 
were opened by the Government. 


Understood that 


the advertise- 1486. Did you understand that the advertisement called for one tender 
tional to tender. for the whole line if a person wished so to tender ?—I did. 


for the whole line. 
Tenderapplicable 1487. And did you understand that you made your tender on that 


either to whole = j 3 ; . 
line or one sec, basis ?—We understood that we made the tender on that basis or on the 


tion. basis of any one section. 


1488. Was Mr. Fleming in Ottawa upon the day the tenders were 
finally received ?—I think he was. 
Thinks there was 


NO epeassion — _ 1489. Did you discuss the matter with him that day ?—I do not 
the day the ten- think that it was discussed. I do not think we discussed the question 


dors wae finally at all on that day. I think the tenders were made out the day before 
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and finally fixed on. I do not think that we spoke of tenders that day, Comt™#e! Xo }- 
J know we were not stopping together, and I do not think I saw him 

that day until the afternoon. Idv not remember positively. There 

‘was no discussion any way on that day. 


1490. Do you mean the day on which they were finally received ?— 
Yes. 

1491. Did you consider that you would take any one of the sections 
at the mileage rate at which you offered to take another scction for ?— 
No. 


1492. What sections would you require different prices for ?—The pu cce eau ated 

Fi DEK: or prairi 
prices were stated. There was so much for prairie and so much for woddland, and 
woodland, and on the terms of our contract we had been willing to they were ready 
on terms of con- 


accept any section. tract to accept 
; any section. 


1493. That was the only distinction you made—so much for wood- 
{and and so much for prairie ?—I think it was. I have never seen the 
tender since it was put in, and that is several years ago. 


1494. You understood then, if they wished to give you the British Not positive it 
Columbia section, the Thunder Bay section, orany other, that the only the Batice Con 
distinction you wished to make wasso much for woodland and so much ™bia end. 
for prairie ?—That is my recollection of it, but I cannot speak posi- 
tively of it. The question with regard to the British Columbia end is 
that there was some of it very heavily timbered, but I do not remember 
whether there was anything specified in the tender about that or not. 

I have never seen the tender from the time it was put in until to-day. 
Our idea was to get the whole work, and in the event of not being able 
to get that to get what we could. That is the way we felt about it. 


1495. Look at the tender again and read it through, and then point Clause 13 constru- 
out any portion of it which you think amounts to a tender for any Hum ihe) niece or 
particular section of it?—I presume that clause thirteen would be a line awarded. 


special offer for that piece of the line for which we had the contract. 


1496. With that exception there is no other offer for any particular 
section ?—I do not make out anything else. My remembrance of it: 
is that there was nothing else. The reason for that offer was, that that 
section was considered to be so very much easier built than other por- 
tions of the line. 


1497. Did any one of you three gentlemen take a more active part 
than the others in negotiating this arrangement with Mr. Fleming or 
anybody else ?—Not up to that point. 


1498, You mean up to the time of putting in the tender ?—Yes 

1499, Were you present the day the tenders were opened in 
Ottawa ?—I was. 

1500. Were you at the opening of the tenders yourself ?—No. 

1501. Were you informed that day of the result ?—No. 


1502. How soon after it were you informed of the result ?—We all Learned that 
remained over, I think, for two days—the day that the tenders were Syne. ore ponte 
opened and the following day. Then Mr. Fleming said it would be meant erates 
quite uncertain when, and might be some days, before he could give tract could be 
information about the matter, and my two partners went home and $iven. 
left me there. I remained for about two weeks but I got no further 


information. 
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Trudeau, eight 
days after con- 
tract was opened, 
said he had better 
go home. 


a a ee 


1503. You mean after the opening of the tenders ?—Yes, I got no 
further information on the subject, and either Mr. Fleming or Mr. Tru- 
deau, I do not know which, in a conversation that we had, said that I 
had better go home, it was not very far off and they would let me 
know; but there were other parties apparently lower than us on the 
line and no decision had been arrived at. 


1504. How long was that after the opening of the tenders ?—I think 
it was eight or ten days. I think 1 said I was there about two weeks 
altogether. 

1505. Do you recollect how long it was after the final receipt of the 
tenders before they were opened ?—I could not tell anything about 
that; I do not know where they were opened. I suppose they were 


‘ opened the next day, but we could not get any information on the 


Several days after 
final receipt of 
tenders elapsed 
ere he was told 
that there were 
other tenderers 
lower. 


Both partners 
present when he 
asked for infor- 
mation from 
Fleming. 


Fleming gave no 
particular infor- 
mation. 


Character of tim- 
ber to be used as 
poles. 


Described in ad- 
vertisement. 


subject. 


1506. Was it about the next day after the final receipt of the tenders 
that you were informed tbat there were other persons lower thas 
you ?—No, I think it was several days. 


1507. How long were you there altogether on that occasion ?/—A bout 
two weeks, or a little more. I was there about two days before the 
tenders were put in and the balance of the two weeks after. 


1508. You say that you think you stayed about ten days after the 
tenders were opened ?—Yes. 


1509. What time would that leave from the day they were received 
to the day they were opened ?—I said I took it for granted that they 
were opened the day after they were received. [ really do not know 
when they were opened, 


1510. How long was it after the tenders were put in when you were 
informed by Mr. Trudeau or Mr. Fleming that there were others lower 
than you?—I do not know. I think it was about the time I said I 
went home—several days after. [I cannot remember. 


_ 1511. At the time that you asked for further information from Mr° 
Fleming was any one of your partners present?—Yes; I think that 
they were both present. i 


1512. Did you have more than one interview with Mr. Fleming ?—I 
do not remember having more than one interview. ; 


1513. Where was that interview 7—In Mr. Fleming’s office. 


1514. What was the subject mentioned at that time ?—It was just to 
gather what general information we could before putting in our tender, 
of what the requirements would be. 


1515. Do you remember what information he gave you?—No; f 
think he did not give us any particular information on the subject at 
all. 


1516. Then what did you understand to be the character of the work 
as specified ?—We understood that such timber as could be got along 
the line, every place, was to be used for poles. That was understood 
definitely, and was stated in the contract. 


1517. What was stated in the contract would not be information to 
you at the time of tendering 7?—No; it was stated in the short adver- 
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of it attached to your papers or not. I did have a copy of it at one 
time, but I do not know whether [ have it now. 


1518. Was the whole character of the work to be of a temporary 
kind ?—So far as the poles were concerned it was, but so far as the wire 
and instruments and clearing of the land were concerned, they were to 
be complete. The wire and instruments were to be of good material, 
- and the clearing of the land was to be of such a character as to admit 
of their going on with the building of the railway on it. 


1519. What about the erection as well as the material of the poles? 
—There was nothing stated about the manner of erection. We con- 
sidered that in that matter we were more interested ourselves than 
anybody else, as we had to keep the line up. If we did not keep it up 
we would not get paid for it. 


1520. Do you mean that the mode of securing them would only be 
such as would answer your own interest ?—No; but what would answer 
our interest for five years would answer the interests of the Government 
or anybody else, and we were supposed to deliver the line over to the 
Government in good working order. If we had not the poles well 
secured we could not do that. We understood that they were to be put 
up as well as they could be under existing circumstances. The poles 
would not stand very long. : 


1521. Why ?—Because they would rot. 


1522. What kind of timber were they ?—In nearly every instance 
they were poplar. I have obtained a few miles of cedar and tamarac 
poles at considerable extra expense to save the trouble of putting them 
in again, 

1523. How long will poplar last before it rots?—About three years. 


1524. Was that a material approved of by the engineer ?—The con- 
tract approved of it; it said ‘the material on the line.” . 

1525. Look at the original tender and say upon what day it was 
finally prepared ?—It must have been prepared on the 22nd of July, the 
date it bears. 

1526. Do I understand you to say that that was the day upon which 
this document was first completed ?— No; we had this document com- 
pleted the day before we signed it. | 


1527. Then you think it was first completed on the 21st of July ?— 
Ido. 

1528. Why was the date of the 22nd put in ?—Because that was the 
day on which it was handed in. 

1529. Was it handed in ?—I think it was. 


1530. Why do you think that ?—I think it was handed in to Mr. 
Braun. I am not positive, but I think I handed it to Mr. Braun 
myself. 

1531. Do you remember whether your partners were present ?—No, 
I do not. 


1532. Where do you think you handed it to Mr. Braun ?—It would 
be in his office if I handed it to him. In all cases when I put in tenders 
in Ottawa, I have handed them to Mr. Braun. 
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tisement that was published. I do not know whether there is a copy Contact No. 1. 


Character of wire 
and instruments. 


Clearing 
such as to 


to be 
enable 


the road to be 
gone ou with. 


Nothing stated 
about manner of 
erecting poles. 


The contractors 
as much interest- 
ed as Government 


in having 


poles 


put up well. 


Poles would no¢g 
stand very long 


Poplarin general. 


Poplar last three 
years without 


rotting. 


Contract stipulat- 
ed ‘‘material on 


line’? 


Tender completed 
on 2ist and pre- 
pared on 22nd 


July. 


Witness 
tender to 
Braun. 


handed 
Mr. 
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erations in 1533. Then you think it was on the 21st of July this document was 


pees nade me: first prepared; can you say when the alterations were made in it, im 

10r 8 7 a nh) 

handedin.__ the figures—or rather the amounts for section 1?—They were made 
before it was handed in. 


1534. Can you say whether the alterations were made on the 21st or 
22nd ?—1l cannot now, but I think I will be able to establish it. 


1535. How do you think you can establish it ?—By looking over my 
memoranda, I fancy I can find out what was done. 


1536. You think you have a memorandum showing when the change 
was arrived at in your minds ?—T'he change was made just when we 
were finishing it. When we were copying it | made the change on the 
rough copy that was made up before Mr. Fleming copied it. He had 
another copy of it in his possession. He had copied it before | saw him 
in the morning. 


Cause of change 1537. Can you remember what it was that led to the change ?—Yes; 
Ar iar ah the fact of this section having lighter timber than any other section 
) between here and Fort Pelly. 


1538. As you had it originally, before the alteration was made, it 
was lighter was it not? You say as to the whole line that the average 
cost was to be $629 per mile for woodland ?—Yes. 


1539. And you had this section for $529 originally ?—Yes; it was 
already lighter by one-sixth. 


1510. Can you explain why you found it necessary to reduce it $20 
still lower than it was ?—I think that it required to be reduced that 
much lower to bring it equal with the other sections. 


Change notmade 1541. This last change appears to have been made between the 21st 
information “re, and 22nd of July; did you get any information between the 21st and 
ceived by contrac: 22nd July as to the character of the work which induced you to take 


tor between 21st A eye 
and 22nd July. off that much from the price ?7—No. 


How price was 1542. Then why, if you had no new information upon the subject, 

Ber jet. did you find it necessary down at Ottawa, the day before putting in 
the tender, or the day of tendering to reduce it by $20 a mile or there- 
abouts ?—It was just this way: where there are three men making a 
contract together they generally differ in their opinions. I objected to 
the price being put in there at first, but my partners would not consent 
at the time. They gave way finally to me before we put in the tender, 
and consented to make the change. We had a good deal of discussion 
on that matter. 


1543. Do I understand you to say that before this was finally altered 
you had always wished to have it at the present price, $492 per mile 
tor woodland ?—Yes. 


1544. And for the prairie you wished to have it $189, and they 
wished to have it $209 ?—Yes. 


1545. Do you remember where that discussion took place between 
you and your partners at which the final change was made ?—Yes, 


1546. Where was it ?—In Ottawa in a room of the Rassell House 
where we were making out our tenders. 
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1547. Was it upon the day of putting in the tender?—I could not 
state whether it was on the day of putting in the tender or the day 

before. @ 

' 1548. Do you remember how you were first informed that your tender formed of ac- 
would be accepted or acted on ?—It was either by telegraph or letter, I geptance of tens 
do not remember which, a considerable time after this; we had given up graph or letter. 
all hopes of having anything to do with it when we got the notice. 


1549. Before that time were you aware that Mr. Dwight was the 
party named as likely to get the contract ?—No; but I did not expect 
to get the contract. I had disabused my mind of the whole thing; I 
expected that it was given to somebody else. 


1550. Mr. Farwell was not interested with you in this contract at Farwell not in- 
terested in this 


all 7?—No. contract. 
1551. Was he down there assisting you with this contract ?— 


No. 
1552. Whose handwriting is that in the letter of the 14th of October, Gttgvocin Gian 


Exhibit No. 2?—lIt is Mr. Glass’s. hand-writing. 
1553. Were you in Ottawa at that time ?—No. 
en contract 


1554. Then at the time the contract was finally arranged for, you ees finally set- 


were not in Ottawa?—-No; I was not, oie) nee 


Glass acted for 


1555, Who was acting for the firm then ?—Mr. Glass. eae 
1556. Mr. Glass alone ?—Yes. 


1557. Do you remember consulting among yourselves about the 
price for maintenance for this particular section ?—No; Ido not 
remember. 


1558. Was there any consultation between the members of the firm 
before the contract?—I do not remember anything about it. My 
impression is that there was not any consultation, but I could not say 
that positively. 


1559. What is the occupation of Mr. Glass ?—He is a lawyer. ee een be 


1560. Do you remember when you made your tender whether for 
the maintenance of the line there was any particular provision or 
understanding among yourselves—among the firm ?—We had so much 
to talk about on that matter that it is impossib.e for me to remember, 
but I think there was. We had discussed the matter very fully, but I 
cannot remember it so distinctly as to say. We discussed very fully 
the maintenance of the line on the different sections, and the cost of 
getting: material and supplies to the different houses on the sections. 
We figured for a long time over that and discussed it very fully. 


; : a : : Thought that one 
1561. Did you consider that any particular portion of the line would portion Of itne 
: ses i is 2_V would be more ex- 
be more expensive to maintain than another ?—Yes. Devaivesds than 


other tomaintain. 

1562. Which portion did you think would be most expensive ?—We To wit: between 

thought that the portion between Lake Nipissing and Lake Nipigon 424° rake’ Nine 
would be most expensive, and the next would be between Thunder Bay 0». 


and Red River. - 
1563. More expensive than in British Columbia ?—Yes. 
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Next mostexpen- 1564, And which would be the next most expensive ?—The British 


five sect onnbia. Columbia end would be the next. 


Next to that the 1565. And which would be next?—The prairie region between 
prairie region be- 
tween Edmonton Edmonton and Pelly. s 


and Pelly. 

Contract 1, the 1566. And the least expensive of all would be your section ?—I 
dense OADOR SIN? PAE ROU ELEM WOL Wt 

About 25 per 1567. What rate would the expense of maintaining it bear towards 


cent. cheaper. the Edmonton and Pelly section? Would it be 50 per cent. less 
expensive, or how much ?—I think it would not. The difference would 
be between 15 and 25 per cent. It is a matter that a person would 
require to think over some. 


1563. At that time you did consider that some sections would be 
more expensive than others?—At that time we had considered the 
matter very fully and figured out what we thought to be correct. 


1569. Could you say now pretty nearly what would be the difference 
between the cheapest section—thbe one you got—and the most expensive 
section ?—What really would be the expense of doing that and what 
we calculated on at the time would be two different things. 


1570. I want to know what was operating on your minds at that time 
of the transaction ?—I could not tell you. We considered this the 
cheapest section, but I could not come near the calculations we made 
at that time. Ido not know that we made any difference with regard 
to the maintenance of the whole thing, but we thought that would be 
the easiest section to maintain at that time. 


1571. You say you do not remember that there was afterwards a 
discussion between the Department and Mr. Glass, acting for the firm, 
as to the amount that ought to be paid for maintenance ?—I do not 
know anything about that; I was not there, and I know nothing at all 
about the discussion. 

At time of tender- 


ing understood, 5 n 

among witness 1572. Do I understand you to say this: that at the time you made 

and his partners your tender it was understood among the partners that some sections 

i wou e more expensive to maintain n others ‘— Yes, 

tions would be ld b p t aint tha th j geaneiaah “fi 

smal oat ren 

oO malntain than 

others. . . : : 
1573. And if you received only those sections you would require to 


be paid more for maintaining them ?—I do not kaow what conclusion 
we came to with regard to that, for really our idea in the first place 
was that we would get the whole line. We had no other idea. Then 
when we were offered one portion of it I objected to taking it at all, 
because I was engaged at that time in other matters. Mr. Glass went 
down to Ottawa and then wrote back to me, stating what arrangements 
he had made, and we agreed to go in. 
When making 1574. When you made your original tender had it been discussed 
Onierstood they between you as to whether you should receive any of the profits of the 
were to have re- line, or work it at all besides maintaining it ?—We understood that we 
ceipts of line. _were to have the receipts of the line, I think. 


' 1575. At the time ‘you made your original tender? —I think so, but 
I am not sure now. 


But tender says 4 i “ it i j 
Bois neon 1576. Ifyou did so understand it, how was the idea communicated to 


this. you?—I could not tell you. Does the tender say anything about it ? 
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1577. No; it does not?—I could not give you an answer on that 


question. Ido not remember what our ideas were at that particular 
time; I do not remember it distinctly. 


1578. Do you keep your correspondence about business matters filed 
away, dr do you destroy them ?—Some of them’I keep, and more of 


them I destroy. If there is anything on this matter that I can refer 
to I will do so. 


1579. For instance, there is the letter of Mr. Glass to you from 
Ottawa ?— Yes ; he either telegraphed or wrote to me from Ottawa, and 
my impression is that I have that. 


1580. I understand that this arrangement as to the taking of the con- 
tract was made by Mr. Giass in your absence, and that you and he did 
not discuss the details of the final arrangements; that you left it tohim 
to act ?—Yes. 


° ‘ : d 
1581. Then I suppose you had made no estimate about what the pon tins as to 


prefits would amount to if-you operated the line as well as maintained What the profits 
it ?—No. ” Vhey operated 
e€ line. 
1582. You had never made any calculation of that kind?—No. 
1583. If you had never made any calculation about what the profits 
would amount to, how could you consider that to be an element in the 
transaction on which you would base your figures?—I do not know 
that I can answer that question. So faras the first question you ask is 
concerned, I think the probability is that after or before that we had 
considerable talk about the profits of the line, but I really could not tell 
which. 


1584. There was nothing said about it in your original tender ?— Nothing said 


é ( é about profits in 
No; I think there was nothing said about it before that. original tender. 


1585. At the time you made the tender it was not an element in your EHOW Were 
calculations for the contract?—WNo, it could not; because there was jations for con 
nothing said about it in the advertisement. bye Gls 


1586. While you were in Ottawa, about the time of receiving the Saw Fleming, 
tenders, did you see any person in the Department besides Mr. Fleming ? T™de24 & Brauns 
—Yes; I saw Mr. Trudeau and Mr. Braun. 


1887. Any one else ?—No. Beetles anive 
1588. Neither Mr. Mackenzie nor Mr. Buckingham ?—I saw Mr. im, the | street, 


: but did not con- 
Buckingham frequently on the street. verse with him on 


the subject of the 

tender. 
1589. Had you any conversation with him on the subject ?—No; I After tenders in, 
had no conversation with anyone on this subject, except Mr. Fleming, (2yene ony 
until after the tenders were put in, and then the conversation J had was with the view of 


7 discovering when 
with Mr. Trudeau and no one else. decision would be 


arrived at. 
1590. Did you converse with him more than once? —Yes, I went in 
there every day half-a-dozen times to find out when they were going 
to decide it, and whether he had any information about the contract or 
not, but I did not go there for information of any other kind. That 
was the place I expected to get the information from. 


1591. Do you remember whether you were informed that a fortnight, 
or anything like that, would elapse from the receipt of the tenders before 
they were opened ?—I do not remember. 

rf 
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| 1592. How long do you think you were in Ottawa at that time ?—I 


think I was there about two weeks altogether. 


1593. And upon being informed that there were other persons lower 
than you, you went home and dismissed the matter from your mind 
until you were informed later in the year that your tender would be 
accepted for a portion of the line ?—Yes. 


nnouncement : 7 : : : 
fiat (hey had ieok 1594. Do you remember whether this communication from the 


contract reached Department was to you individually, or who it reached first ?---I think 
witness before the . 
other partners. it reached me. 


1595. Where were you living ?—In London. 


1596. Do you remember the time that was first named for the com- 
pletion of this contract ?—No. 


Bor ieee 1597. Do you remember that you asked for an extension of the time ? 


wich was grant- —.Yeg, 
ea. 
1598. Was it granted ?—Yes. 
1599. Was it completed within the extended time ?—Yes. 


Pxtommation. that 1600. Mr. Trudeau has given us a copy of a telegram of 6th Octo- 
cepted contem. ber, 1874, to Sifton & Glass, London, signed “ F. Braun, Sec.:” do you 
porancous with know whether that was about the time that you were informed that 
gram to Sifton & your tender would be accepted ?—Yes. 
Glass, London. ’ ; 
1601. Do youremember any discussion upon receipt of that telegram, 
between you and your partners, as to whether you had tendered for a_ 


particular section or not ?—No. 


Does not know 1602. Do you know who it was that answered the Department ?—I 
who answered the 

telegram. do not. 

Consultation of 1603. Do you remember whether you and your partners consulted: 


partners before 
answer sent. 


Aware phen how 1604. Were you aware at that time how much of the line was 


ein in sec- included in section 1?—Yes, we were thoroughly aware of it. 
1605. At that time ?—Yes. 


1606. Do you mean when you answered that telegram on the 7th? 
—Yes. 


1607. The Department has given us a copy of the telegram dated the 
8th, signed Sifton, Glass & Co., which asks this question: “ Does section 
one excend from Garry to Edmonton?” Now, as a matter of fact, 
section 1 extends from Garry to Pelly—that is 250 instead of 800 
miles ?—I knew all the time that Pelly was the right terminus, but 
one of the partners held that it was all the way to Edmonton. He had 
forgotten the information he had, I suppose. 


together before an answer was sent—at London ?—Yes. 


1608. Then this telegram was sent to satisfy your other partners ?— 
Yes, while we were discussing the matter in London. 


Witness first 1609. When did you first move up to Manitoba to live ?—In April,. 

moved up to Man- ps ¥ 

itoba in April,1s75 L87. 

The other part- 1610, Did either of your partners come up about the time of this. 

November? ' contract being entered into?—Yes, we came up in the November: 
before. The three of us came up together and built the line down from. 
here to Selkirk in November and returned again. 


Cc 
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1611. Which side of the river is it built on ?—On the west side. Line built on west 
side of river. 


1612, Did you furnish the wire and other materials, as well as do the wire bought from 
work ?—We bought the wire from the Government. lite Govern ier te 


1613. Where was the wire when you bought it ?—At Winnipeg, and Charged 3) cts. 
we were charged 33 cts. above market price, and did not know it at the 2p2ve market 
time. 


1614. How long was it after you had entered into the contract before Part of line mark- 
the line was marked out for you by the engineers ?—Some time in €0 ut either at 
November part of it was marked out. The line from here to Selkirk or beginning of 
did not require to be laid out, as it ran along the great highway. It ’ecemPe™ 
was not on the line of railway. Some time the last of November or the 


Ist of December, 1874, they gave us the line running west from here. 


1615. Or November 9th, 1874, you appear to have telegraphed to November ‘th, 
Mr. Fleming in these words: “ Direct engineer to point out works, je\egtam to Blem- 
we wish to go over the whole line at.once to know what is to be done.” pointed out. 
You think it was about a month after that when they marked out the 
line ?—They were at work on it before that about a month. Before 


that we were unable to go west from Red River on the located line 


2 : . : : An extension for 
1616. You think an extension for the completion of the line was Gompleting line 


granted ?-—Yes, I know it was. I gota letter from Mr. Fleming. was granted. 
1617, A letter of the 9th July, 1875, asks for an extension to the [ier ih July: 
1st of October, 1876 ?—Yes. ee to Oct., 
1618. In your tender of July, 1874, you offer to finish this section in 1m tender of July, 
November of 1874 ?—Yes. finis in Novem- 
er, 1874. 


1619. Did you expect to be able to do it all in four months ?—Yes, Iftheyhad got the 
if we had got it at that time of the year we could have done it. That they tendered, 
was on the understanding that we should get the whole line, as we 21d) got it for 
would have put on a very much larger force. It is only a matter of have finished by 


force doing any of that work. Saar lk fae te 


1620. Your offer to build it in 1874 was based on the understanding 
that you would have the whole line ?/—Decidedly that was the under- 
standing on our part, but I may say here that at that time there was 
supposed to be but very little timber on that line, and it turned out 
that there was considerable. 


i — _ Contractor oper- 
1621. Do you operate the line now ?—Yes. ek hg 
1622, Is there any arrangement between you and the Government No. arrangement 
as to rates ?—No. fo as to rates. 
1623. Do you charge what rates you think proper ?—We charge the The Government 
=| 1a y Sar 
same rates to the Government as to the public. taten aa public 
1624. Is there any arrangement between you and the Government No. arrangement 
as to what rate you charge the public ?—No. es pate ane 


1625, And you charge the public whatever rate you think proper in Basis of charge. 
your own interest ?—Yes; the plan that I adopted in that was: I con- 
sulted with other telegraph men and got their ideas about what would 
be, under the circumstances, a fair rate for the public on this line. 
The rate that would benefit the public would benefit the owner, and I 
put it at that price. 
I 
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Aware there haa . 1626. I suppose you are aware that there have been complaints about 
been complaints the way in which the line has been maintained ?—Yes, I am aware of 
eda mianieeen ol I am also aware that our line has been kept -e uniform- 
ly and has been in operation more days in the year than the line right 
alongside of the railway. Those complaints have generally come from 


interested parties. 


Willhavetheline 1627. Are you still interested in the matter ?—I still have the line, 
another year. —_ and will have it another year. 


1628. Do you keep books showing the receipts and expenditure 
connected with it ?—Yes. 


1629. Would you tell, if we wish to know, about what is the expense 
of maintaining it a year. from your books ?—I think I could, though the 
accounts generally run from one year into another. In fact it costs 
nearly as much one year to maintain it as another, as I have to keep a 
certain number of men, whether they are idle or not—repairers and 
operators—and then the renewing of the line makes it cost more 
occasionally. I have renewed half of it already by putting in new 
poles, and the balance I must put in before my time expires. 

Three years the 1630. What is the average life of the poplar pole ?—About three 
ayelae pole. years. There are places where we have put in dry poplar and they 
Jast much longer. When the fire runs through the bush the poplar is 
killed, and though it remains standing it dries up and the bark falls off. 
Killed poplars — Tf, you cut them about two years after they have been killed they will 


Jast longerthan ,__ 
the green poles. last a great deal longer than green poles. 


Character of land 1631. Is it generally dry land over which this line runs ?—It is 
over which line generally dry. There is more than half of it dry, but there is a great 


deal of wet land. 


1632. Do you mean ordinarily wet land, or bog ?—From the Nar- 
rows of Lake Manitoba to Mossy River it runs through low land, and a 
very large part of it swamp. Of the sixty miles there are, perhaps, 
ten to twelve of swamp. 

1633. Westward from Mossy River, what proportion of that is 


swamp ?—West of Mossy River in the first fifty miles there is, perhaps, 
half of it swamp. 


1634. And then westward from that ?—it is all dry land. 


1635. Is it wooded ?—lIt is very fine land; most of it is timbered, 
and the rest of it prairie and small poplar. 


1636. Are there any settlers there ?—There are a few settlers. 
Wherever you find water courses there are a few scattered settiers. 
Between Selkirk and the Narrows, something over 10 miles, there are 
only about five miles of muskeg, but there is a good deal of wet land. 
For the last two years we have got, west of this town, a place that five 
years ago was as dry as the street, now there are three feet of water on 
it. That is at Baie St. Paul. If the line were deflected so as to go 
around those swamps it would strike gullies that would be more imprac- 
ticable far railway purposes. | 


Railway Con= 1637. What was the next contract in which you were interested ?— 


€ontract No. 13. The next was contract’13, at the Thunder Bay end of the road. 


1638. Was that let by public competition ?—Yes, 
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1639. What was the original extent of line covered by contract 13 ?— 
I do not remember. 


1640. Do you remember to what point the western terminus went ?— 
I think it was to Lake Shebandowapn. | 


1641. Did you go there yourself and look after that work ?—No; I 
was on this end—on contract 14—and my brother and Mr. Ward were 
at the other end. 1 was not over the whole of the other end myself. 


1642. What was the name of the firm ?—Sifton & Ward. 


1643. Who were the persons interested ?--The contractors were my 
brother, Mr. Frank Ward, of Wyoming; Thomas Cochran and J. H. 
Fairbanks, of Petrolia, and myself. Mr. Farwell afterwards became 
interested with us in the line. 


1644. Afterwards ?— After the contracts were obtained—both of them. 


1645. Was the work on both of those sections advertised for at the 
same time ?—I do not remember whether they were asked for at the 
same time or not. 


1646. Was there any understanding between the persons who became 
the nominal contractors and those other gentiemen who became~inter- 
ested afterwards, that if you got the contract they would become in- 
terested ?—Between Thomas Cochran, Mr. Ward and myself there was. 
Mr. Fairbanks came in after the contract was got, and Mr. Farweil 
came in after that again. 


1647. Do you know whether there was any understanding between 
Farwell and Fairbanks, and your firm, that they should become in- 
terested afterwards ?—I do not know that there was any understanding. 


1648. You were not a party to any understanding ?—No; I think I 
was the person who tendered. 


1649. Was Farwell down at Ottawa at the time of tendering ?—No; 
he was not at Ottawa, and did not know that I was tendering. 


- 1650. Was he down at the time you got the contract ?—No; he 
knew nothing about it until he saw that the contract was awarded to 
me, through the newspapers, and he telegraphed me (I had been 
acquainted with him for a number of years) to know whether he could 
not come in with me on the work I had got. Then we opened a cor- 
respondence. 


1651. Had you been over that part of the country to ascertain the 
probable expense of the work, so as to know how to tender ?—I had 
been over part of it. I had been over half of the work on the Fort 
William end, and about twenty miles of this end. 


1652, And was it from the knowledge you obtained in that way that 
you were able to form some opinion of the prices which you mentioned 
in your tender ?— Yes. 


1653. Was it acting upon the information you obtained in that way ? 
—Yes; and my brother had been over all the section on the east end. 


1654. The line was changed after some of the work had been done, 
was it not?—Yes; at Sunshine River it was directed towards the north, 
but I could not give you any of the particulars of it. 
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1655. You did not take any active part in the management of that 
portion of the contract ?—No; nothing further than going down occa- 
sionally and having a look at the books. It was entirely in the hands 
of my brother and Mr. Ward. Mr, Fairbanks was there part of the 
time, and so was Mr. Cochran. 


1656. Mr. Cochran was mentioned as one of your sur eties at the time 
you tendered ?—Yes, 


Heard tnere was 1657. Do you know whether any other person tendered at a lower 

a lower tenderer. pate than you did for this work?—Yes; I heard that there was some 
person from Nova Scotia, or somewhere down the country. I do not 
know anything positively about it only from the fact that there was a 
delay in deciding the matter on account of there being a lower tender. 
If the party would accept we would not get it. 


1658. Do you know if any parties named T. A. Charters & Co. were 
connected with it ?—No. 


1659. Or G. W: Taylor ?—No. 


1660. Are you aware of any communications between any one on 
behalf of your firm with either of those parties ?—I am certain there 
were No negotiations with any person belonging to our firm. I was 
the person who did all the business for them. 


mbers being ° ° ° 
Beemer = 1661. Do you remember being informed that there was a change in 


change of line at the direction of the line at Sunshine Creek ?—Yes. 
Sunshine Creek. 


Negotiationstook 1662. Were there any negotiations between any one on behalf of 
place as to ime your firm and the Government, as to the terms upon which that 


th: g 2 ; 
eeeecene ay) suai ne be made ?—There was, but I could not say anything 


1663. Who were the parties who negotiated those terms ?—They 
were my partners. 


1664. You would not be able to say anything about the change of 
the line which made a difference in the rock cuttings ?—No. 


1665. Had you an engineer of your own on that end of the line ?— 
We had a part of the time. 


Taylor engineer 1666. Who was it ?—One Taylor, I think, an engineer who had been 
partoftime. i the employ of the Government. I think there were two engineers 


there. [do not remember their names, and I cannot give you any- 
thing particular on that subject. 


Matter settled. 1667. Are you aware whether the matter is settled between the 
contractors and the Government about section 13 ?—I understood it was. 


1668. You believe there is no dispute now between you and the 
Government ?—I believe there is no dispute. 


In consequence of 1669. There was a charge made for the delay in locating this end of 
linesnen hadbeen the line on contract 13; some of the men got there before the line had 


idle and work been laid out, and there was a claim for compensation; do you know 
elayed. 
the par ticulars of it ?@—I do not know the particulars. I know of the 


men having been idle and the work detained. 
Marcus Smith 
employed to set- 
He consequent 1670. Mr. Marcus Smith was employed to saya that claim, and 
allowance made. there was some allowance made ?—Yes. 
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1671. Did your partners discuss the bearing of the quantities given Quantities matter 


at the time of tendering as to whether they would affect the gain on of consideration 
the transaction or not?—Yes; the quantities were a matter of very “7°? 'onderns: 
grave discussion in tendering. 

1672. How was it understood by the contractors? Were the Quantities —sup- 
quantities supposed to be nearly correct, or given for the purpose only Posed te be nearly 
of adding up to ascertain the amount of a tender ?—We supposed that 
they were nearly correct. 3 

1673. What led you to suppose so?—From the fact that any con- Reasons for sup- 
tracting we had ever done before on the Grand Trunk, the Great POsips feat con- 
Western and the Canada Southern, the quantities were very nearly 
right. Almost in every case they are behind, but not enough to make 
a very great difference ; but in this country where there was so very 
much rock they might make a very grave difference. A person might 
calculate on having only a very small quantity of rock where there: 
would be a large quantity, and they might be deceived and have a poor 
contract. 


1674. What effect has that upon the tendering ?—In our case our 
experience in the past had been that the quantities were so nearly 
correct that it did not have any effect. We assumed that it was very 
nearly correct and would not make any great difference. 


1675. Did this estimate turn out to be as nearly correct as the 
estimates on those other roads?—I could not tell you about 13 as I 
am not sufficiently posted to give you any definiteinformation. On 
14 I know what it was, as I managed my own work. 


1676. What is the next transaction in which you were interested ?— Contract No. 14. 
Contract 14. 


1677. Was that submitted to public competition ?—Yes. 
Does not know 


1678. Do you know who made the lowest tender ?—I do not. ReHidiiaiinl loweRk 
tender. 
i679. Do you know any of them who were lower than you?—No; 


but I have heard that some person up north, near Collingwood, was 
lower. It appears to me that the name was Robinson. 


1680. No; they were J. Wallace & Co., of Dunbar. Did you know 
them ?—No. 


1681. And you had no negotiations with them ?—No. 


F See : Management of 
1682. Was the management of this contract left principally with this ‘contract 


Y po principally in 
you : Yes , witness’s hands, 


1683. Who were the parties interested in this contract ?—The same Personnel of com- 


c : z the same & 
parties who were interested in the other. Pe aeeNooe 


1684. In the same proportion ?—No; I think there was a difference 
with Fairbanks. I think he had one-fifth in the contract at Thunder 
Bay, and one-sixth in this. I do not remember exactly how it was. 

1685. Wallace & Co. appear, by a return made by Mr. Fleming, to 
have put in the lowest tender; do you know anything about those 
parties ?—No. 

1686. Had you any negotiation with those parties ?—No. 


1687. Do you know of any between your partners and them in rela- 
tion to this contract ?—No; I do not, 
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1688. Do you know whether you and your partners, in making this 
tender, considered the quantities given in the bill of works to be nearly 
correct, or otherwise ?—We did certainly think so. 


1689. Why did you think so?—We thought so from the fact of our 
experience in the past and the fact that they had surveyed this line. 


1690. What experience had you?—We had had contracts, as I said, 
on the Grand Trunk and some on the Great Western and Canada 
Southern. I, myself, have been engaged in the excavation and work 
of that kind for twenty years, in county works and all kinds of works. 


1691. Was there anything in the advertisement for tenders to lead 
you to understand that this was based upon a different system from 
the others ?—I do not remember anything. 


1692. How did it turn out? Did the quantities which were required 
to be executed exceed the bill of works, or were they lower than the 
estimate ?—They turned out to be about 60 per cent. in excess of the 
estimate. In some instances they were 300 per cent. and 
more. For instance, in solid rock the estimated quantity was 
10,000 yards, if I remember rightly, and.the actual quantity was 
from 30,000 to 35,000 yards. In loose rock the estimate 
was about 3,000 yards, and there were over 30,000 yards executed. 
Then the earth worlx went 50 per cent. over what was estimated. 


1693. Did all that excess in the rock work arise from the deviations 
of the line ?—Yes. 


1694. Was it not partly from the alteration of the grade ?—I could 


hardly say whether the grade was changed or not. I could find out by 
referring to the profiles. 


1695. Had you an engineer employed on your own behalf ?—Yes. 
1696.. Did he make plans and profiles of his own, or did he get copies. 


from the Government engineers ?7—He got copies from the Government 
engineers. 


1697. Who was the engineer you had employed ?—We had three: the 
first year we had a young man named Henry Hollingshead, from St. Paul, 
who had had considerable experience on the St. Paul and Pacific. Then 
we had Mr. Molloy, who had been for a time engaged with the Govern- 
ment here. He came here in the employ of the Government, but was 
dismissed. After him we had Mr. Lynch who is now in charge of part | 
of section B for the Government. 


1698. Where are the plans and profiles that you had at that time ?— 
I do not know where they all are; I have got some of them. 


1699. I understand that you are making a claim against the Govern- 
ment for something in connection with this particular contract ?—Yes. 


1700. What is the nature of the claim, generally, without going into 
particulars at present ?—The nature of the claim is, in the first place, 
for delays; and in the next place we claim that on account of the delay, 
and our men having to go away, that wages were raised and we were 
entitled to a charge for the excess in wages that we had to pay. In the 
next place we have a claim for an extra ditch, an immense canal, that 
was dug some four or five miles along the road, and the engineers made 
us wheel the material from that into the centre of the road, some- 
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eighty-five feet, and only allowed us the price of off-take drains for it. 
The engineers here have recommended that we be paid the price of 
side ditches for it. We claim that we should have not only the price 
of side ditches but a charge for bringing it the extra distance. 
Instead of having to bring it only ten feet, which the ordinary berm of 
the road calls for, we had to bring it eighty-five feet. It was not such 
earth as could be moved with teams. If it was we would not have 
asked anything extra for it, because we were obliged to remove earth 
from borrow-pits any reasonable distance to the middle of the road-bed, 
but this had to be wheeled over bogs and muskegs eighty-five feet from 
the berm ofthe road out of the ditch. Then we were stopped working at 
one time in the fall when we were getting ready and had transported 
some of our supplies on the line; and there were fresh surveys made 
north and south to see if it would not be better to change the road. 
We were obliged, in consequence, to move back our supplies. 


1701. Where was this ?—It was thirty miles east of the Julius Mus- 
keg. It was thought to be a great barrier at that time, and they 
wanted 10 move the line, and we were put to the expense of removing 
our supplies and a small building that we had putuyp. Then we had the 
road changed very much, and very much to our disadvantage, which I 
think can be shown by competent men who have examined and seen it. 

/ 


1702. Going back to the telegraph contract, one of your partners 
was Mr, Glass ?—Yes. 


1703. Did he propose to you to enter into the partnersbip, or did 
you make the first overtures to him ?—I really am not positive. 


1704. Are you aware whether he had ever been engaged in any such 
work ?—No ; he never was. 


1705. Remembering that now, does it lead you to any impression 
about the first offer ?—My impression is that he made the proposition 
tome. I think I could answer that question more fully to-morrow or 
some other day. 


1706. Do you know now the price that you ask for telegraph mes- 
sages over section 1?—Yes; it is one dollar for a message of ten 
words from here to Pelly, and extra, I think it is 7 cts. 


1707. I think you said you had a statement by which you could give 
some idea of the receipts and expenditure ?-—Yes, I will prepare any 
information of that kind that I can give you. 


1708. About this contract 14,do you remember if you were at 
Ottawa about the time the contract was awarded ?—I was there at the 
time the contract was awarded. 


1709. Do youremember that there was one tender ahead of you, 
that of Wallace & Co. ?—I think I was there in connection with con- 
tract 13, getting that fixed up, when we were notified that 14 
Was open for us. 


1710. To that dollar that is charged for a message over your part of 
the line, you must of course add something for the part over to Edmon- 
ton; how much is that addition ?—I do not know how much that is. 
It was up to five dollars at one timé. 
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1711. You do not control the sections west of Pelly?—No; I think 
it is a dollar from Peliy to Battleford. In other words, it would be 
double as much from here to Battleford as from here to Pelly. I think 
that is the present rate. JI have nothing to do with the other line 
except settling up with them and receiving their messages. 


Railway Con- 1712. You say you think you were at Ottawa regarding section 
Contenet No.14, 13, and at that time you also negotiated the closing of the contract for 
section 14 ?—Yes; I think so. 


Ward with wit-- 1713. Was there any other partner there with you ?—Yes; I think 


pees foriteloced, Mr. Ward was there with me. 


1714. Why do you think Mr. Ward was with you ?—He was there 
to sign tbe contract, I think. I think my brother and he were there. 


Date of contract. 1715. The contract for section 14 is dated the 3rd of April ?—They 
were both there at that time. | 


Contracts Nos. 
i3 and 14. 


How information 1716. Do you remember how you were informed that your tenders 
as to renders —_ on those two sections would be accepted ?—I do not remember how we 
awarded reached were informed of 13, but I remember how we were informed of 
et 14. Mr. Trudeau informed me when we were settling about 
the securities and finishing up about the other contract, or getting it 
ready. He said that the House was about being dissolved, and the 
time that had been given to somebody else for putting up securities 
had elapsed, and they wanted the contract closed before the House 
prorogued. He said: “Ifthe contract is awarded to you, can you put 
up the security at once?” I said “ Yes, immediately—before night if 
necessary.” He said: ** Well, I will see you again.” J called in again. 


Contract No.4, _ 1717. The same day ?—I think it was the same day,—it was either 
the same day or the next morning, and he said the contract had been 
awarded to us. 


1718. That was in 1875 ?—Yes. 


1719. Did you furnish the security then immediately ?—Yes ; I think 
it was done within the next day or two before the House rose. I left 
to come to this country on the 7th of April. 


Trudeauinformed 1720. Mr. Trudeau thinks that was a contract awarded by Mr. 

ne Mackenzie, and he says that he has no way of knowing how you were 
informed of it. That is my recollection of his evidence. Your 
recollection is that it was Mr. Trudeau who informed you ?— Yes; that 
is my recollection of it. Iam pretty clear about that. It is five years 
ago and J might be mistaken, but, I am pretty sure about it, as I 
recollect the conversation that took place about putting up the security, 
and that is what brings it to my mind. 


1721. He told you that the persons who had made a lower tender had 
not put up the security ?—He either told me, or it was understood, I 
cannot exactly say which. 


1722. Understood by you ?—Yes. 


Understood fro 1 
‘Prudeau that the 1723. Can you say how you came to that understanding ?—It must 


lowest tenderers a 7 7 2 2 ‘ . 7 
Hea noe putts have been from conversation with Mr. Trudeau, as I had no conversation 


security. with any person else on the subject. 


~ 
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1724. You say that Ward was the only partner of yours that was wit noses brother 


down there at that time ?—No; my brother was there. also in Ottawa at 


the time. 


1725. Do you know R. J. Campbell, of St. Catharines ?—No. 
1726. Or Wallace & Co ?—I do not know any of them. 


1727. Do you know anything about the change of grade at the cast 
end of section 14 ?—Yes. 


1728. Was there a change of grade which increased the quantities Efect in quanti- 
considerably there ?—Some places, I think, the quantities were in- re ee eons 
creased, and in other places I think they were decreased. I think we had of section 14. 
better decide that by looking at the profiles. 1 will get whatever in- 


formation [ can on the subject. 


1729. You said you had been over the line of country generally before 
the contract was awarded on 14?—The first twenty miles. 


1730. Had you been over the country south of that at all?—Not much ; chro am b 


just a little east of here. contract 14. 


1731. How far south ?—About fifteen miles. 


1732. That would be just starting from Winnipeg then, and not with 
a view to railway construction ?—No. 


1733. You do not know how that country would compare with the 
located line for railway construction ?—There is not much difference, 
only one has timber on it and the other has not, but they are both level. 


1734. Do you remember what was the time for the completion of 
sontract 14?—In 1876, I think. 


1735. It was not nearly completed then the Ist of August, 1876 ?— betes oeinaan 
No . it was nou 1876. It was not 
y nearly completed. 
f in August, 1876. 
1736. Do you remember when the letting of the next section east of 
that, namely section 15, was made ?—I do not remember, but | think it 


‘was in 1877. 


1737. Was there much of section 14 unfinished in January, 1877 ?— 
Yes ; considerable of it. 


1738. That was six months after the time for its completion ?—Yes. 


1739. What was the cause of the delay ?—The first occasion was 
delay in not having laid out the work in the first place, and when we 
came on here the work was not ready. 


1740. How much of it had been done? Was the line located on the Line located but 


ground at all?—Yes, but there was no work laid out. no work laid out. 
F 4 No cross sections 
1741. Do you mean that they had not cross-sectioned it ?—There and no engineers 


: : to lay out work 
were no cross-sections done, and no engineers here to lay out the work Per erat rule reade 


- when we came. tors went on the 


ground. 

1742. How long was it after you came before the work was laid out Witness prepared 
so that you could proceed ?—I came here prepared to go on with the ($9 Ort 
work in the latter part of April or the Ist May. I hada large number May. 
of men and horses coming into the country. We brought our own 
teams ; and I advertised for men in St. Paul as we came through, and em- 
ployed an agentto hire men and send them on to me,expecting that every- 
thing was ready. We had about sixty teams and 1,200 men, and we kept 


ithem some time. We could not pay them, but we boarded them, and we 
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Men left because had to pay some of our foremen’s expenses. After a while the men went. 
no work ready. away and reported that there was no work going on, and no work 
ready. The consequence wasit was impossible to get men in again that 
summer. We could have employed any number of men at $1.75 per 
day then if the work had been ready; but they all went out of the 
Raising rate of country again. We had to raise the wages to $2 per day to try and 
Wages failed: bring them back, but even that did not bring them, for wherever the 
bring them all Vribg therm vacK, gS ) 
back: men went back to the United States, all the way to Chicago, it was 
reported that there was no work going on so that laborers were afraid 
to come. After that we had to pay very high wages to induce them to 
Contractors in a come in, and could not get over half the number we wanted. We were 
eer oiel ine eed in a position to have done all the work that summer had it been laid 
bry eibaa rep had out for us; and it was the best season we have had since for work. 
for them, We made every effort on our part, but the engineers only came on to 


lay out the work in June. 


1743. When they come on to lay out the work were you able to. 


proceed then, or did they require to lay it all out before you began ?— 
No; they allowed us to commence five miles back from the river. The 
line was located that five miles but they thought of changing it, con- 
sequently we had to commence five miles out from the base of our 
supphes. We had to build a road to get out our supplies which, after 
the real location was made, was of no use to us at all, for we could 
have commenced at the river. 


Having com- 


menced tolay out 1744, After they commenced to lay out the work at that five mile 
wWeeceded east, point they went eastward and located in an easterly. direction ?—Yes. 


ward. 
Engineers kept 


Ree ontme. (49. Did they keep ahead of your work then, or did they impede 


tors until Decem- you in any way ?—They kept ahead of us until tho following Decem- 
ber when a Sa 


Bae arose " ber when that difficulty arose about the Julius Muskeg. 
garding ude | 
Muskee. 1746. Is that where they laid the ditch eighty-five feet from the 


roadway ?—Yes; they gave us notice not to proceed further east than 
the Julius Muskeg, and that stopped our work all winter. 


Twenty-fivemiles — - : 
from where they 1747. How far was it between the five mile point from which you 


started to the started and the Julius Muskeg ? —About twenty-five miles. 
Julius Muskeg. 


Untillineat Win- 1748. So that this was the only length upon which you were per- 


nipeg end tocated i , 
nipeg end tocated mitted to work until about a year after you got the contract ?—Yes ;, 


permitted towork until the time that they located this end. They located the five miles. 


on more than this . 
length for nearly &t this end some time during the latter part of the summer. 
a whole year. 


About August 1749. Then they did not permit you to work westerly towards the 
RE aN, river ?—Yes, they did in the latter part of the year—perhaps in August 


the river. or Bone tare about then. 
ane part Of one. ~=—1750. Then the portion of the line that they would not permit you 


not permitted the to work on was east of the Julius Muskeg —was it ?—Yes. 
Julius Muskeg. 5 


Advantages 1751. Would it have been any object to you to have been allowed to: 


fateh) would 1. workeastiots the) alias Muskeg ?—Yes, for the reason that we could 

permission to have got our supplies over ; and we intendedand had made arrangements. 

Julius Muskeg. to have our supplies taken across the muskeg in the winter, as we 
could not get them through in the summer. It consequently delayed. 
us a whole year. 


7 ea 
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i752. Why did you wish to get your supplies over the Julius Muskeg 


in the winter ?—Because we had plenty of work there that could be doue. 


1753. What was the object of your getting the supplies over at that Julius Muskeg 


time ?—The Julius Muskeg wes frozen in the winter, and we could get faeces cee 


our supplies over without any difficulty. We were obliged, the next bridge in winter 


A : : , for getting over 
summer, to build a corduroy road eight miles long before we could get supplies. Had to 


in our supplies, for we could not commence until the spring because we Pulld a corduroy 
had no notice where the line was to be. 


road. 


1854. Could you not have got your supplies over the Julius Muskeg Why under cir- 
cumstances ice 


-on the ize at all events ?— We did not know where to put them. They bridge on Julius 


were running one line to the north and one to the south—trial lines, Muskeg not used. 


and we did not know which one would be adopted. 


1755. How wide is this Julius Muskeg ?—Four miles across, and then Width of Julius 
there is a small piece of dry ground, and then another piece of muskeg ces 
about a mile and a-half wide. 


1756. When you speak of supplies what do you mean ?—We mean What is meant by 
provisions for the men and teams principally, as well as preparing "7?" 
shanties to live and work in. We build them in the winter and get 
them ready along the line every two miles or so. Then our timber 
making which we had to get out in the winter was stopped. 


1757. What was the timber for ?—Bridges. 


1758. And for trestle work ?—Yes; there was a great deal of trestle A great deal of 
work. The principal part of our timber was east of the Julius Muskeg, “"""* YO" 
and we had men on that work at that time. 


1759. In getting out timber for your work how far north or south of Timber procure 
: . able within two 
the line would you have to go for it as a rule—to get all that you miles of line. 


wanted ?—T'wo miles, perhaps. Not more than that. 
1760. Could you not tell within two or three miles where the line 
was to be located east of the muskeg ?—No. 


1761. Do you mean that you were not able to get out any timber at Uncertainty as to 


all that winter ?—No ; we stopped operations at once. poe eb e. ar 
10N8. 


1762. If you could have told within two or three miles where the 
line was to be located, could you have gope on with the timber opera- 
tions ?—Yes; but the drawing of timber oe of the way in a wet country 
like that is a pretty serious matter. They went off two or three miles 
on one side, and then they abandoned it and struck the other side. 


1763. Do you say that the location was so uncertain that you could 
not tell within two miles where the line was to be finally built ?— 
Yes; and the very fact of the notice that they gave us would show that 
they were uncertain as to the point. 


1764. Is your evidence that they did not facilitate the getting in of 
supplies by any qualification of that notice, but that you were just told 


to stop ?—EHxactly. 


1765. I believe there was a condition in your contract that if they Special condition 
$ « ° 1 
were to stop your work at any time you were to have an additional respect PEO MER LODE 
period, equivalent to the delay, in which to complete the contract, if it ping work. 


was delayed by the stoppage ?—Yes. 


1766. Did you get that additional time ?—I presume we did, but not Got additional 
any more. 7 eats 
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entrain. 1767. What was the nature of the final arrangement, by which yow 
rangement by ceased work on the line ?—We completed the line to the last two miles. 
Beata ek or mile and a-half. ‘That end of the road was re-located; the line was 


changed ; and that is the point that increased the rock cutting so much.. 


1768. Did it curve to the north or to the south ?—It curved to the 
south. 


1769. And that increased the rock cutting ?—Yes; that increased the 
solid rock cutting. 


1770. What was the nature of the arrangement by which you ceased 
+40 work ?—I may say that they never located this Piero of line until very 
jately. It was not completed. 


1771. You mean the altered location ?—Yes; so far as that is con- 
cerned it was the only location for us, because they would not lay out 
the work until it was re-located and this point was decided. 

Correspondence 1772. Then this curve to the south was really the first locatiGn on 

respecting work which you were permitted to do any work in that locality ?—Yes. In 
September, 1877, we were anxious to get ready to do that work, for 
there appeared to be some idea that there was rock on it, although we 
could not tell where the location was to be; but if there was rock cut- 
ting to be done we were anxious to have some approximate estimate of 
it, so that we could prepare ourselves for that class of work. The 
material for drills, steel, powder and everything that was necessary for 
that kind of work had to be brought into the country. I wrote to the 
district engineer on the 15th of September, 1877, asking him for an 
approximate estimate of the quantities of rock at the east end, and 
gave him our ideas what we wanted, &c..—that we wanted to get in 
supplies. On the 25th of September he regretted that he was unable to 
give me any information on the matter at all as it was still not located. 
On the 17th of October he notified us that the work on that part of the 
section would be set out for us at once—that it was re-located. We- 
then had to get our stuff in by teaming it from Fisher’s Landing. 


1773. Where is Fisher’s Landing ?—This side of Crookstown, on the: 
Red River, about 150 miles from here. 


1774. Did you bring it to Winnipeg ?—We brought it to Winnipeg 
and then teamed it out on the road. 

1775. Why did you not bring it to Winnipeg a good deal earlier than 
that ?—Because we did not know whether we would want it or not 
until we received that letter in October. It was then impossible to get 
the stuff in by water, and there was no railway. It cost us some five: 
hundred dollars more -to get it in there by teams than it would have 
cost to get it down by boats. 


At end of js, 1776. That is down to October, 1877?—Yes. We went on to work 


came onworkand then as fast as posssible, and carried it on until the end of 1878, when 
said they would Mr. Marcus Smith, the acting Chief Engineer, came over the line and 
in time. said that we were not likely to get it done within the time that they 


were going to allow us to do it in. 


Marcus Smith 1777. Did he say this to you ?—Yes he said this to me. All of it, he- 
said they had not said, would be done except the last two or three fills at the end. He 
said that there would be no difficulty in doing it, but we had not the 


force. We told him we would do it as fast as it could be done; and. 
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would get the force that was necessary. He evidently felt inclined that yy, .cuc Smith's 


Whitehead should have the filling of these voids, and he suggested that suggestions as to- 
we should make arrangements with Whitehead to do the balance of the P*!#n¢e of Alls. 
fills, 


1778. Who else was present at the time he said this ?—Mr. Farwell 
was present at the time; and my brother was present at part of the 
conversations. We finally consented to try and make an arrangement 
with Mr. Whitehead. 


1779. You consented to Mr. Smith; Mr. Whitehead was not present Reasons operat- 
then/’?—No; Mr, Whitehead was not present then; but we consented gi8.,0,2,,,Mareus 
to Mr, Smith. I think part of his concern to get it into Whitehead’s 
hands was that if Whitehead was delayed with his contract he would 
have a claim against the Government with respect to getting in his 


supplies. 


1780. Had you any other reason beside that as a probable reason why 
Mr. Smith desired Mr. Whitehead to get the contract?—I had other 
reasons. Mr. Whitehead had complained of that work not having been 
done. 


1781. Complained to you ?—Yes; complained to me. 


1782. Was that all? Did he just make the complaint to you ?—That 
was all unless what was generally talked about, that that work was in 
the way of his contract. 


1783. Talked about between you and Whitehead?—No; it was made whitehead 
generally talked about between outsiders, We had an interview with @p over for the 
Whitehead and we made him an offer for the work. 


1784. Did you go to him, or did he come to you ?—I think that the 37 cts. a yara. 
meeting between us was arranged by Mr. Marcus Smith, or Mr. Rowan, whitehead otter- 
or some of the Government officials. I think it was a kind ofa mutual @¢ to do it for 40 
understanding that we should meet and talk it over, and we made an goin cia uniese 
offer of 37 cts. a yard to Whitehead. He did not seem inclined to arrangement was 
take it for that, but offered to do it for 40 cts, It was delayed some PAG WQa whit 


Govern- 


time and Mr. Smith said positively that if we did not make arrange- PE OuLD a Ye 
ments with Mr. Whitehead and have this matter settled, that the Qitottnernems 


Government would have to take the contract out of our hands. 
1785. Who was present when he said that ?—Mr, Farwell was present. 
1786. And who else ?—I do not know who else was present. 


1787. Marcus Smith and you and Farwell were present ?—I do not 
know whether we were both together at the time, but I know that he 
made the same statement to the two of us. 


1788. Did he make the same statement when Farwell and you were 
present ?—No ; Mr. Farwell was not present when he told me. He told 
us that unless we made an arrangement with Whitehead the Govern- 
ment would have to make some arrangement themselves and cancel 


our contract. 
This was in Sep- 
1789. About what time was that?—That was in September, 1878. ee eau t 


We made arrangements, subject to the approval of the Government, male with White- 
; head subject to 


with Mr. Whitehead at his price—40 cts. approval of Gov- 
ernment at 40 cts. 
1790. Was there anything else beside the earth price mentioned ?— Whitehead also 


Yes; he was ,to do the balance of the rock. There was 1,000 (ch? P@ance of 
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yards or so to be finished in the cuts, that were required to be put into 
the fills, and he took that at our price. 


ractors lost . . ; . 
be siving. this 1791. Was there any loss or gain to you by his taking it from you? 


OE Re White- _Yes; there was a loss to us. 


The earth filling 1792. What did you lose in that particular arrangement with Mr. 
tne e they hal = Whitehead ?—We lost on his getting the work. That was the best 


paying work we had, the filling of the earth work. 


1793. He got 40 cts.; what was your price?—Our price was ar- 
ranged by the schedule of prices, according to the distance which the 
earth had to be drawn. We had 26 cts. a yard for all earth up to 
1,200 feet, and extra haul after that. 


1794. At what rate?—I do not remember without looking at the 
specification. I see by the specification that it was one cent per cubic 
yard for every 100 feet over the 1,200. 


a ere ene 1725. Who paid this extra price between 26 cts. and 40 cts. to Mr. 
pare WAMEES Whitehead ?—The Government. We gave him an order to have the 
Government pay him for the work as it was estimated. 


1796. As between you and the Government was the difference between 
the 26 cts. and 40 cts. charged to you?—No; they do not estimate 
that work to us at all. f 


1797. I understand that if you did the work you were to get at least 
26 cts. ?—Yes; and an additional cent per yard for haul, and he was 
to do it for us at 40 cts. without any extra haul. 
BO Oe wi hes Do you know which amounted to the larger sum, 40 cts. 
Whitehead’s. | per yard without extra haul, or the 26 cts. per yard with extra haul ? 


—QOur price was the larger at 26 cts. per yard and the extra haul. 
Yhe Government 
Went cheagerand _ 2799. So that the Government got this work done, as a whole, ata 


his is the g d P pric 1 rot i ‘ pes 
pote asa erenng ay price by Whitehead than they would have got it done by you ? 


elaims of con- 
ractors. 


1800. Is that difference one of the items of your claim against the 
Government ?—Yes. 


1801. You say you can furnish the particulars of this claim ?—~Yes, 


Nootherclaimon 1802. Is there any other claim that you have against the Government 
account of trans- 


fer to Whitehead. 00 account of that change of the contract from you to Mr. Whitehead, 
besides this earth work ?—No. 


ote 
1803. The rock work does not come into the question ?—No. 


When change 1804. Wher you made this change at the suggestion of Mr. Smith 
made no under- yy, > a j ‘ , 2 : 
standing respect. W288 there any understanding as to whether or not the Government 


ing relation of should end the matter with you, or whether it should still be considered 
contractors 


transferred work, afterwards between you and the Governmeat?—There was no under- 
standing of the kind, 

No understand- : 5 

ing between con- 1805. Was there any understanding between you and Mr. White- 


Were ad = = head 2—No understanding whatever. 


18(6. There wag a document drawn up between you and Mr. White- 
head ?—Yes. 


1807. Have you a copy of it?—I do not think I have. There is a 
copy of it with the Government. 
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1808. Is this a correct copy of that document now handed to you ?— 


I think it is right, but I cannot say without comparing it with the 
original. 


1809. Will you produce this as a true copy, subject to correction, if COPY, of agree: 


it is not a correct one ?—Yes. (Hxhibit No. 85.) Sontrnotors sane 
1810. Do you know anything of the grade of the formation level at 

the east end of the line, whether it was higher or lower after section 

15 was let than it was intended to be when you first took it ?—I do 

not know from recollection, but [ can tell by the profiles. I have the 

two profiles, the first and the last. 


1811. Did the Department at any time before this conversation with 
Mr. Smith complain that you were not finishing the work as fast as 


you ought to have dome ?—Yes. 


1812. When was that ?—I do not remember now, but I have the date First notified that 


of it work was not 
. ; being done by 
1813. Was it by letter ?—Yes; it was by letter. Le 


1814. Can you produce it?—I am not sure that I can produce the 
letter, as I think Mr. Farwell has it with the other documents, below. 
I can produce the answer we sent to the Government. 


1815. In your answer did you call attention to the delays that In answer men- 
caused you to be behind ?—Yes; and I think that they communicated bart pse geey bo 
those facts to the District Engineer, and asked for his explanations, threw the work 
and his explanations corroborated what I stated in my communication °°" 

1816. What I mean is this: were you led to understand by the Fed to | believe 
silence or action of the Government, after your explanation, that your thought their 


conduct was satisfactory ?—:Yes; I certainly was. peel yp Ariaeat ae 


1817. Ther you did not understand that after the explanation they 


were still complaining that you were not getting on fast enough ?—No. 

1818. Was the time that Mr. Smith came up and threatened to take [Be next notitica- 
the contract out of your hands the first occasion after your previous ok GRU ay 

+ =| 11n. \ atis= 
explanation that you were informed that the’ Government were not factory made 
satisfied ?—Yes through Marcus 
, Smith. 

1819, Were you surprised at the position taken by the Government surprised at 

at that time ?—Yes; very much surprised, because on account of that gourse taken by 


i i Gover t, 
piece not being located we could not get the plans ready to work on. came 


1820. Did you say so to Mr. Smith: that you thought it was un- Told Smith that 
reasonhble that he should insist on taking it out of your hands ?—We ‘Pey could finish 
told him that we could finish it as fast as any person elsé could do it, any one could do 


and that we were anxious to do it. My brother felt it was a great 


object to keep it as he considered it was the means of making some 


profit out of the contract, which we had not made before. 
1821. Did you explain to Mr. Smith that the delays were not your Explained, to 


° Marcus Smith 
fault, and that it was unreasonable to take the work out of your hands? that the delays 


3 oye were not their 
—Yes, decidedly, we took that position. fault. 


1822. You said that you were not to blame for the delay ?— Contractors took 
. Ac position that they 
Certainly, we took that position—that we were not to blame for the were not to blame 


delay—that the Government had delayed us. KR: Bays 


: h Smith replied 
1823. What was his reply to that?—That he was acting under that he was act- 


A “ ing under instruc- 
instructions. tod 
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Had contractors 1824. Did he say that he was acting under instructions ?—He is a 


got_asmuch time peculiar man. Sometimes he will talk a good deal on some subjects, 
ed Sannin and sometimes he will not say much. He said: “The last extension 
espe es that you have got from the Government is run out now and I must have 
this thing done.” He was anxious while he was there that some 
arrangement should be made that would be final about that end ot the 
work, and, as I said before, I think the reason of that was to get out 
of trouble with Whitehead more than anything else. Had we got 
half the time that Mr. Whitehead got to do the work it would have 


been $150,000 in our pockets. 


Explanations as 1825. Do you mean that if your time had been extended as a favour 

Sh eoteyes as long as his time was extended as a favour you would have reaped a. 
much larger profit?—Yes; we did not ask for time, because we felt, 
whatever the opinions of the engineers on the subject were, that our 
delays, caused by the Government, were equal to the time that we took 
over the contract. The first year of the time we considered as lost to 
us by the work not being ready for us, and when we were stopped at 
the Julius Muskeg, that delayed us another year. Being stopped 
during the winter it prevented us from working the following summer, 
and we were also stopped on the east end. , 


Marcus Smith’s 1826, When do you say that that threat of Mr. Smith’s was made to: 
threat made in ° - 
September, 1878. you?—It was made in September, 1878. 


Smith remained , . ; A 
until arrange- 1827. Did he remain up there until you and Mr. Whitehead finally 


ment with White- , 
head be llmeary consummated the arrangement ?—He did. 


Taye 1828, Was it done shortly after this conversation ?—-Yes; I think, 
perhaps, a couple of weeks elapsed, it could not have been more. It 
was early in September. 

1829. In round numbers, can you say about the amount of your claim 
for this filling done by Mr. Whitehead ?—I have not figured it out. I 
have got the amounts and the distances. Perhaps it would be better to- 
leave it until to-morrow as I could not go within a good many thousand 
dollars one way or the other. 


No understand- 1830. Was there any understanding between you and My. Smith, as 
Smithastoclaim, to whether, if this arrangement was made, you should have any claim 
against the Government, or whether your claim should be ended ?— 


I never had any understanding at the time. 


1831. You were not asked in any way to end your rights ?— No; not 
by any means. Mr. Farwell got up the agreement after the matter 
had been talked over. I was out on the line principally ; but after the: 
arrangement was made he got up the agreement and Mr. Rowan 
and Mr. Smith, I think, had consultations over it. 


Wortling ofagree- 1832, This agreement between you and Mr. Whitehead contains these 
words: “ Upon the completion of all the other works on contract 14, 

‘and final settlement made out between the Government and Sifton, 

“ Ward & Co., irrespective of the work to be done by the said Joseph 

“ Whitehead, as aforesaid.” Now that might bear the construction that. 

the Government might settle with you for all the rest of the contract,. 

and that thy might assume the responsibility of this work being done 

" by Mr. Whitehead without increasing or reducing your work at_all ?— 

I never had any such understanding as that. We had a large amount of 

security in the hands of the Government at that time, and some per-- 


we 
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centage ; and we got the final estimate without waiting until that work \ 


could be done. 


1833. Was it your intention that whatever claim you had should be witness under- 
kept alive, and that this agreement between you and Mr. Whitehead S007 that his 
was not to end your claim for the eastern portion of the line ?—That should )) remalty 

allve. 


was my understanding of the whole thing. 


1834. This agreement you say was prepared by Mr. Farwell ?—By erie CEN Ad oe 
Mr. Farwell and Mr. Whitehead, and submitted to Mr. Rowan or Mr. ana. Whitehead, 


: ! am and submitted to 
Smith, I cannot say which. Rowan or Smith. 


1835. It was prepared without any lawyer ?—There was no lawyer Agreement pre- 
connected with it. We never had a lawyer employed on our work, it we Paree Without a 
had it might have been better for us. 


1836, At the time that Mr. Smith made this threat and induced you 
to agree with Mr. Whitehead, what amount of force had you on hand 
which you could have applied to this particular work at the end of the 
section ?— We could have put all our force on to that. 


1837. But you had unfinished work at the time ?—Yes; but it was a 
small amount. 
Contractors had a 


1838. What force had you at that time ?—We had about BUORMMenIAT itor smo 


number sufficient 
Oe in witness’s 
that time. opinion to finish 
the work. 


1839. Did you consider you had force enough then to finish this work Had not train of 
that Mr. Whitehead afterwards had ?—Yes; it would have taken a very far.nut coud 
small force to have done that work ; it would have been done altogether 
by cars. All we had to do was to get in the machinery, a train of cars 


and steam shovel. 
1840. Had you the train of cars ?--No ; but we would have got thein. 
1841. Mr. Whitehead had them on the other contract ?— Yes. 


1842. Would you explain your contention about item No. 1, against Explanation re- 
the Government ?—Item No. 1 is in reference to the first part of that opecung wines 
item $1,291.50, expenses of boarding men while they were waiting for Government. 
work to be laid out when they first came on the contract in May and 
June. The next item in that claim is for wages to the engineer and 
foreman who were hired by the month, $380. The next item was a road 
we had to make that became useless after the line was located, for the 
first five miles east from the river, $584.62. The next item was the 
increase of wages to the men we had during the four months following. 

We had all the men we could give work to in the spring at $1.75 per 
day, but when these men. left the country we were obliged to rise wages - 
to induce men to come back. 


1843. That was owing to the delay caused by the Government ?— 
Yes. 


1844. Your contract contains a clause that if you were delayed by ilaas Wein 
the Government you should get an extension of the same period; was circumstances’ __ 
not that intended to be a full compensation for the delay ?—It might be clause in conyiar 
under ordinary circumstances. sion of time would 
provide compen- 
sution for delay. 


1845. But was it not intended as full compensation at the time that 
you entered into the contract; did you understand that the delay would 
be compensated by a similar extension ?—-Yes; but we did not want 

oP 
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But the work was 
not ready in the 
first place. 


Wages rose in 
consequence of 
action of Govern- 
ment. 


Julius Muskeg, 
item No. 2 of 
claim. 


Point involved in 
this part of claim. 


anything except that extension. We did not want any compensation 
for delays after the work commenced. 


1846. Then why do you ask 25 cts. a day for the work of the first 
year ?—Because when we came on here the work was not ready for us. 
We were not delayed, that is they did not stop us; but they never had 
work ready for us. 


1847. Why should you charge 25 cts. a day increase for the work 
of the first year ?—In consequence of the action of the Government the 
wages went up. 


1848. What was the action of the Government which caused the 
wages to go up ?—As I said the work was not laid out when we 
brought in the men, and they went back to the United States and re- 
ported that there was no work, and we could not get men back again 
without raising the price of wages that much higher. 


1849. Now if in the following year the country had been full of 
laborers, and wages had gone down 25 cts. you would not expect to 
have to take off 25 cts. or to give the Government credit for it ?—No. 


1550. And why would you not expect it ?—If through the action of 
the Government the wages were reduced we would be very happy to 
give them credit for it, but under ordinary circumstances we take our 
own chances. 


1851. You think then that the price of wages was raised in conse- 
quence of the action, or the inaction of the Government ?—Yes; and I 
think Mr. Rowan will bear meout init. I felt very sore on the matter 
at the time, as we knew how it would pinch. I made representations to 
the Government at the time on the subject. 


nd 


1852. Then item No, 2 concerns the Julius Muskeg alone ?—Yes, 


1853. And that is for making a ditch outside of the railway line ?— 
Making a ditch outside of the railway line, and bringing the earth in to 
make the 1oad-bed with. 


1854. Does your contract require you to bring in any earth from the 
outside of the line ?—A general clause of our contract is that for hauls 
of 1,200 feet we shall get nothing extra. 


1855. Does that include borrow-pits ?—Yes; but this is not a borrow- 
pit. | 

1856. Why was not this a borrow-pit ?—Because it was a ditch, and 
borrow pits are made in places where we can haul the earth with teams. 
We would not make a borrow-pit where we could not draw with teams 
for the Government or anybody else. If they got the stuff alongside 
of the road they sometimes increase the ditch, but they do not increase 
the berm, and we get it wherever we can wheel it; but this ditch was 
put there for another purpose. 


1857. If this ditch at the distance of eighty-five feet could be treated 
x a borrow-pit along your contract, then you would have noclaim ?— 

0. 

1858. Then the question is whether it is properly a borrow-pit or a 
piece of extra work ?—Yes; you are aware that the contract specification 
says that the berm, when we get the clay out of the ditch, is to be ten 
feet. Now when you come to make it eighty-five feet and have to wheel 
that into the roadbed with barrows all the way for five miles along the 
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line, you can see that the difference would be very great. In the first 


place a berm of ten feet is a very large amount, and you have got to 
base your calculations in making up the contract on the width of the 
berm. 


1859. You had agreed for ten feet ?—Yes. 


1260. What is the width of the ditch ?—The average width would be 
four or five feet. 


1861. So that taking the average from the bottom of the slope to the 
centre of the ditch under your contract it would be about twelve feet ?— 
Yes. ; 

1862. And had you to draw it eighty-five feet ? ~About seventy-three Earth had to be 
feet average, and the worst of all, this 1an through swamp—part of Raverseventye 
the Julius muskeg and over a mile of it in another muskeg, which three feet. 
made it impossible to use teams in any of it. We had to make gang- 
ways across the road and wheel the stuff by hand. 


1863. What kind of gangways ?—Plank on trestles. We ask in addi- 
tion to the regular price 9 cts. extra per yard for handling that 
dirt. 


1864. What would have been your regular price ?—Our regular price 
would have been, if it was constituted a side ditch, 26 cts., and we ask 
9 cts, extra. But the fact is the engineers have called it an off-take 
ditch and have estimated it to us at 23 cts. 


1865. Is that the price of your off-takes ?—Yes. The specification 
says that the ofi-take ditches shall be dug right and left of the road to 
drain the country. 


1866. In your contract are you obliged to haul the material of the 
off-ditches at all ?—No. 


1867. Are you obliged to put the material into the road ?—No ; only 
six feet from the edge of the berm. 


1868. Butin this case the engineers required you to move it from the Required to move 
ditch and put it into the liney—They required us to move nearly 100,000 yards from 
100,009 yards of it. Their engineer makes it something less than that. 

1869. What in your opinion would it be worth just to move that 
material irrespective of the excavation ?—I think that the actual cost 
of moving that would be from 12 cts. to 15 cts. a yard. 


1870. So that in your claim you are not getting as much as if it 
were an entire extra?—No,; if we put the stuff out on the edge of the 
ditch, and the Government asked us to move it into the road-bed after 
it was put there, they would have to pay us 26 cts. per yard for it. 


1871. Supposing it was an extra item altogether outside of the con- 
tract, what would be a fair price for it?—I think it could be moved 
into the bank for 15 cts. per yard. 


1872. And this was moved and put into the line ?—Yes. 


1873. What sort of foundation was there for the plank that you say Had to make 
that you had to wheel it over?—We had to make trestles for them— Hien tas thoes 


ten or twelve for each runway. barrows. 


1874. Then was the track on which you wheeled your barrow an 
artificial support altogether ?— Yes. 
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Work stopped 1875. In January, 1876, you say the work was stopped east of the 


January 7th, 1876 . . . 
east of Julius’ Julius Muskeg to the 22nd of April following ?—Yes. 


Muskeg, to 22nd AS : ‘ : 
April. 1876. Was that the time in which you would have moved your 


supplies but for the stoppage ?—We had moved some then that we had 
to move back again. All this item is for work that had to be undone. 


Pariiguiaka: oy 1877, Have you given the particulars of all this claim to the Govern 
claim in hands of ment ?—Yes. 


Government. , , yl: : 
1878. Just as you have described it now ?—Yes; they have the parti- 
culars of every item of the claim. 


1879. Is not that such a delay as was contemplated by your agree- 
ment ?—Yes, 


Part of claim for 1880. Then why should you ask for anything more than an extension 
work which had of time ?—We ask for work that we had to undo. We had supplies 
there and we had to bring them back. 


1881. That was not work on the line ?—It was work for the line. 


1882. Your contract you say has a clause to this effect: that if you 
are delayed at all after the work has once commenced it shall be duly 
compensated by giving you a corresponding time in the shape of an 
extension. Do you understand that to be a condition of your contract ? 
—Yes. 


Reasons why wit- 1883. When the Government stopped you in January, 1876, for a 
as toextension of Particular period, is it not within your contract, according to your 
time does not opinion, if you get an extension for a similar period afterwards ?—No. 
oe" For instance, we were only stopped there for four or five months,or some- 

thing of that kind; but it prevented us from getting material across 

there, and so stopped us from working the whole of the following year. 

We had commenced operations, and had our supplies there, and had to 

move them back again, and I never understood any such thing as that 


as coming within that clause. 


1884. You mean to say this: that a stoppage at some period of the 
year would be more damaging to the contractor than at other periods in 
delaying the work ?—I think that if by their action they have caused 
work to be done that is of no advantage to the contractor in carrying 
on the contract, the mere fact of getting an extension of time does not 
repay him, as he only gets the extension of time to enable him to com- 
plete his contract. I do not see that that is compensation for anything 

by which they have caused an extra expense. 
Delays during 
certain periods of 1885, Are there some periods of the year when the delay would be 


the year would be . ‘ 
more damaging» More damaging to the contractor than others ?—Yes. 


than at other 
SpE i 1886. Which are the most damaging periods of the year for delay to 
Marine Wate occur in ?—The fall would be the most damaging period with us, because 
fupplies cannot if we are stopped during the winter it prevents us from getting in 

. supplies. As soon as sleighing comes we get over this wet country 


easier than any other way. 


- 


1887. If in some periods of the year delay is more damaging to the 
contractor than others, it must follow that there are some periods in 


which delay is less damaging to the contractor than others ?—Yes. 
Spri i 
during whion de: || 1868) What period would be the least dumaging?—The first three 


saysGoleast harm months in the spring would be the least damaging to the contractor, 
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‘because he could not do much of anything at that time. The next item yx; jtem or 
is for a change of the line from station 1010 to station 1700, after we claim: change of 
took the contract. It was moved from a dry ridge, workable at all “"% 

times with ploughs and scrapers, into a leveller part of the country and 

altogether through swamp, where no team work could be done except 

fora mile of it. On the first located line on which we took the contract 

there was a large portion of it dry, in fact I had let a sub-contract to 

a St. Paul firm at a very reasonable rate between those stations. He 

and his partner were here making arrangements for men when the 

change took place and they threw up the contract. It cost us considera- 

bly more to do that work through there than we received for it—when 

we could have got it done for less than our price had the change not 

been made. I think I can establish before you, on the evidence of 

practical men and engineers, that the price we asked—5 cts. per yard of 

an advance—is reasonable on that change. 


1889. Under which clause of your contract do you claim an increase 
of price, when a change is made from one location to another ?— 
Clause 7. 


1890. At the time this work was given over to Mr. Whitehead, under Did not have the 
necessary plant 


your arrangement, had you the plant necessary to do it?—No; not on when work was 
the ground. Whitehead. Mi 
1891. What sort of plant did you require ?—An engine and train of 


cars and a steam-shovel. 
1892. What would be the first expense of those items on the ground ? 
—from $20,000 to $25,000. 
1893. What would have been their value after doing the work ?— 
They would have been worth what they cost, with the usual wear and 
tear taken off—say 20 to 25 per cent. 
1894. So that you would have lost $6,250 on the value of the plant ? Value of wear ana 


me VaR. $6550. plant, 
1895. What do you lose, supposing you have to bear the loss of the Estimated value 


work altogether ?—$150,000 in round numbers. eter of work, 


1896. That is upon one item of earth ?—Yes. 
1897. Upon what length of the line was that ?—A very short length 
of line—only a mile and a-quarter. 
1898. You say that you lost $150,000 upon the earth item alone; 
between the price of 26 cts. with haulage and 40 cts. without haulage ?— 
Yes. 
1899. Was this at Cross Lake ?—Yes; three fills; this side of Cross Site of work, near 
Lake. Cross Lake. 
1900. At that portion of the line was the earth hauled from borrow- 
pits ?— Yes. 
1901. A long distance ?—Yes. 


1902. By your contract was the earth to be hauled or could the voids According to con- 


have been filled with trestle work ?—They could have been filled with might have been 
filled with trestle 


trestle work. work. 


» 


1903. Was it decided before you arranged with Mr. Whitehead Before  arrange~ 


ts wit 
whether they should be filled with trestle work or with earth ?—Yes ; Whitenead it was 
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decided that the 
voids should be 
filled with earth. 


Earth drawn 
from distant 
borrow-pits. } 


Nature of claim. 
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it was decided they were to be filled with earth, and we had done part 
of all the fills. 


1904. On this mile and a quarter ?—Yes. 


1905. Was this only raising the embankments?—No; it was the 
completion of them. There were gaps that were not filled out—one 
almost entirely filled and the other two were gaps. 


1906. When you speak of a mile and a quarter, do you mean the 
gaps ?—No; I mean the full extent. 


1907. So that the actual work would really be upon 9 much shorter 
length than a mile and a quarter ?—Yes; about 1,500 fect. 


1908. As I understand you, the earth to fill these gaps was drawn 
trom borrow-pits ?—Yes. 


1909. But it was at such a distance that the extra haulage made it 
very high-priced ?—Yes; this was the nearest place that the earth could 
be got. 


1910. And it was settled that it was to be filled by earth instead of 
trestle work before you made the change to Whitehead ?—Yes. 


1911. Did you make any estimate of the probable value of this work 
before you consented to change to Whitehead ?—We did. 


1912. Did you tell Mr. Smith about the difference in the cost of it 
under the new arrangement as compared with the previous arrangements 
with you ?—I do not know that there was anything said about it. 


1913. Did you call his attention to the fact that you would lose money 
by it ?—I do not know whether there was anything said about losing 
money by it, as I understood we were to get our prices. 


1914. Is your claim the difference in the cost between his contract 
price under the new arrangement and the price you were to be paid 
under the old contract ?—That is all. 


1915, You do not claim for loss of profit at all?—No; we claim that 
Mr. Whitehead is our sub-contractor with the permission of the 
Government. | 


1916, And you only ask the Government to pay you what they have 
saved by letting Mr. Whitehead do the work ?—That is all. 


1917. Could you have procured the plant that was necessary to do 
the work, and finished it as soon as Mr. Whitehead ?—We could have 
done it much sooner. We had the means to procure the plant immediately 
and could have done it much quicker, because we had nothing else to 
attend to, and he had other works. 


1918. Asa matter of fact, when did he finish that portion of the line? 
It was on the 13th or 14th of September that you agreed with him ?—It 
was done this last year—1879. 


1919. More than a year afterwards ?—Yes. 


1920. So that he could not work over that piece to help him on 
section 15 until last winter ?—No. 


1921. And you could have finished it sooner if you had been allowed 
to do so ?—-Yes; we clearly understood that we would not be allowed 
to finish it in the time it was necessary. 
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1922. In making up the estimate of prices that you say you will be 


able to furnish us, you can state the price of the over-haul ?—Yes, 


1923. The length of the over-haul did not effect the price paid to Mr. 
Whitehead ?—No. 


1924. But you say that notwithstanding that the engineers have Claim founded on 
measurement of 


mentioned the length of the over-haul ?—I have got it from tbe en- over-haul made 
ineers by Government 

8 : engineers, 
1925. Is it from that you make up your claim ?—Yes.. 


1926. And not from the measurement of any person who measured it 
in your own interest ?—No. 


1927. Do you know how it is that the Government came to measure 
the distance of the over-haul ?—No; it may have been because I asked 
them for the information. All that they would have to do is tu look 
at the profile and make it up from that. 


1928. The profile would not tell the length of the over-haul ?—Yes 
it would. 


1929. You mean the profile of the borrow-pit ?—I mean the profile 
of the borrow-pit in connection with the profile of the line. The two 
together would show it. I just asked for the information and I got the 
exact figures. 


1930. You did not get them verified ?—No ; but if it is necessary I 
can get it done by an engineer. . 
» 


CARRE. 
Winnipza, Thursday, 9th September, 1880. Exploratory 


ident 
6 arity aa. 
Henry Carre, C.K., sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :— 


1931. What was the time of your first connection with the Pacific MOIR s OF) Gory: 
Railway ?—I was telegraphed for when I was on contract 14 of the colonial’Railway, 
Intercolonial Railway, in the latter end of May, and started the Ist of when telegraphed 


for by Fleming. 
June, 1871, as near as I can remember. 


1932. Do you mean telegraphed for to go to Ottawa ?—Mr. Fleming 
telegraphed to me asking me to leave the Intercolonial Railway and 
join the staff of the Pacific Railway, as he was unable to procure enough 
men to take charge of the parties. 


1933. Did you come on then at once ?—I came on at once to Ottawa Goes to Ottawa, 
about the Ist of June. A Eton ak 

1934. To what place did you go ?—Some time in the middle of June Leaves Ottawa tor 
I left Ottawa for Thunder Bay in charge of a party to run a line {pumcer Bay 
between the height of land and English River, from Lac des Isles to Lac to run a line from 
Seul. There was a plan published on which the lines were all laid He TORCH Riv or. 
down, but I lost my copy of it in the fire. I ran until the end of Out. of provisions 
September, when I wrote to Thunder Bay to Mr. Rowan, telling him PY September. 
that I was out of provisions, and that I would have to leave the Ist of 
October, if he did not send on more supplies. The provisions did not Returns to Thun- 
come, but I kept the work going until the 10th of October, when I Qo, pee ge” 
backed out and returned to Thunder Bay. On the way we had to patch 


up our old canoes, and I got home without dinner for my party. 
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Party K. 

First engaged as 

the head of ex- 

ploring party, 


K party. 


Thirty-three men 
under his charge. 


System of supply. 


Starts with a 
month’s provi- 
sions (estimated). 


John Fleming to 
go east; witness 
west. 


Rowan, engineer 
in charge of sur- 
veys, had his 
headquarters at 
Thunder Bay and 
Pie. 

J. Fleming turns 
back, and Carre 
having taken his 
provisions goes 
on. 


1935. In what capacity were you first engaged ?—In charge of an 
exploring party. 

1936. What was the distinguishing number or letter of the party ?— 
I think it was K. 


1937. The survey was from Lac des Isles westward ?—Yes. When 
I arrived at Thunder Bay I received instructions to remain out all 
winter, but my men deserted. , 


1938. How’ many men had you under your charge at that time ?— 
Thirty-three men. 


1939. In what capacity were they employed ?—-I had a transit man, 
leveller, assistant leveller, rod man, two chain men, and the rest were 
axe men, packers and canoe men. 


1940. Do you remember the system that was adopted for supplying 
the parties at that time ?—Yes. We wrote to Thunder Bay for our 
provisions and got them sent out on the line. There was a com- 
missariat officer employed. Capt. Robinson was employed at that 
time. 


1941. Was he stationed at Thunder Bay ?—No; Mr. Jones was 
employed there. 


1942, From what point did you get your supplies ?—From Thunder 
Bay. 

1943. Did you take out enough supplies for a long period, or did you 
take only a small supply and write for more ?—We started with what 
was supposed to be a month’s provisions, and paddled up the river 
until we came to Dog River, where we made calculations ourselves, 
and came to the conclusion that we would be eaten out of provisions 
before we arrived at our starting point. John Fleming was to go east, 
and I was to go west. 


1944. Who was John Fleming ?—A brother of Sandford Fleming. 
1945. Trad he charge of a party ?—Yes. 
1946. Was he an engineer ?—Yes, 


1947. Then were you not on the same road ?—We were to start from 
Lac des Iles, and he was to go east and I was to go west. 


1948. Was it a common starting point for different directions ?—Yes. 


1949. Was this getting of supplies for a month the system generally 
adopted with those exploring parties ?—Mr. Rowan started us with 
supplies. 


1950. Was Mr. Rowan the engineer in charge ?—He was in charge 
of the surveys. 


1951. And were his headquarters ‘at Thunder Bay?—Yes, and at 
Pic. There were parties going in at Pic and others at Red Rock. Mr. 
John Fleming then consulted with me and we came to the conclusion 
that when we arrived there we would have to turn back with all hands 
and get provisions. So he said he would turn his party back and I 
could go on. I took all his supplies and went on with my party to 
my starting point. 


it 
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1952. Do you say that your supplies did not take you more than oy¢ of guppies 
half way to your starting point ?—No. Then when'l got to the starting . 
point I was out of supplies in a week. 

1953. Speaking of those supplies: who had the responsibility of Rowan and Rob- 
determining the quantities that each party should take?—Mr. Rowan {oy¢netbonsiple 
and Capt. Robinson. They did everything, and I was never consulted of supplies given 


in anything. to each party. 
1954. You were not consulted and you took such supplies as they 


sent to you ?—Yes, just what they sent me. I think I had run about 


= 


four miles of line when we were out of some supplies—flour, as well as 
I can remember—and then Capt. Robinson came through with a few 
Indians and some provisions. Then we were supplied from time to 
time along the survey. 


1955. What was the nature of the work that you were doing at this Nature of work. 
time ?—The country was totally unknown. No white man had ever Country un- 
been through it. A line was laid down on the best plan that was in -20W?- 
existence at that time, and we were given a general bearing to run upon 
and find a practicable line, if possible, for the preliminary survey. 

1956. You mean in exploration ?—A preliminary survey is just run- 
ming a line as close to where you think a railway can be located as 
possible. 


1957. For railway purposes?—Yes. 


1958. Was it an instrumental survey ?—Yes; it was all done astro- Worked astrono- 
nomically with the transit. Observations were taken every five or ten ™?¥: 
miles to prove our course. We worked on latitudes and departures 
just as a ship sailing on the sea, so as to find our position. We gotour 
latitude from the stars. 


1959. Had there been any other survey over that same country 
before that ?—No white man had ever been through it so far as we 


could hear. 
1960. Then it was an exploration, and preliminary survey together ? Object: to find 


: character of coun- 
—Yes; it was the first survey to find the character of the country. try. 
1961. Who gave you that general direction line ?—Mr. Sandford Directions given 
4 5 5 by Sandford 
Fleming. Fieming. 


7 2 ; ; 2 of ay Printed instruc- 
1962. Had you any instructions, either written or printed, at that pre ns othe 


time, as to the manner in which you should conduct the party ?—There staffas to how the 
ine shou € 


_ were printed books of instructions issued to the staff. Sand 


1963. Would the staff include yourself ?—Yes. 


1964. So that there were printed instructions given to you ?—Yes; 


as to how the line should be run. 


1965. Did they give you any direction also as to the quantities of 
supplies to be used on the work ?—I do not think so, except in this: 
we had to keep ourselves down to a certain number of pounds weight 
of personal luggage. I do not remember anything of going into details of 
that kind. Mr. Rowan and the commissariat officer had the whole 


_ charge of the Commissariat Department. 


1966. Was there a commissariat officer with each party ?—There was A sub-commis- 
sariat officer with 


a sub-commissariat officer. each party. 
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Witness, engi- 
neer in charge. 


Reasons why wit- 
ness did not act 
on section 4, of 
instructions, 


Acted contrary to 
instructions. But 
considered he 
could not help 
himself. 


Took stock at end 
of third day. 


1967. Who was the commissariat officer with your party ?—I cannot 
remember his name‘now, it isso long ago. There was one man came out 
and he was dismissed. 


1968. Look at Appendix ‘ D” in the special report of 1874 and see 
if that isa copy of the instructions that were given to you ?—It is. 
When I said that there was nothing about the supplies in it, | meant. 
that there was no scale of rations or quantities. Of course the arrange- 
ment was to be made with the commissariat officer, but Mr. Rowan 
took all of that in his own hands. 


1969. Then what were you called so far as the engineering force 
was concerned ?—I was engineer in charge. 


1970. Section 4 requires the engineer in charge before starting for 
the survey to obtain a complete list of supplies, and if any article — 
appears to him to be wanting, or superfluous, he shall at once confer 
with the commissariat officer, and before leaving for the survey, he 
shall arrive at a perfect understanding with respect thereto ?—Mr. Rowan 
told me in this case that he was coming with me out to the starting 
point, and that he would see me started, and that I had nothing what- 
ever to do until I got there. So when [ got out as far as the Kaminis- 
tiquia portage he came out there and then started me on ahead, with 
Capt. Robinson to look after the supplies. Capt. Robinson went out as. 
far as Dog Lake Portage, and then he went back and said I could go 
on myself. There I was until I took stock on Dog River. Neither 
John Fleming nor myself knew what supplies we had ; and when we 
took stock and calculated it for ourselves we found that it was not suffi- 
cient. | 

1971. Then you had not been furnished with a list of the things you 
were taking with you before you started ?—No; after we were thrown 
on our own resources altogether—after Mr. Rowan had left us and 
after Capt. Robinson had backed out at Dog Portage, and said he would 
stay there and guard the men from deserting us, we had only paddled. 
one day on our journey. He left us at the first camp. 


1972. Your party, you say, was composed of thirty men ?—Thirty- 
three, all told. 

1973. And you started out with this party withcut knowing the 
quantity of supphes you had? —Yes. Mr. Rowan said he would send 
everything through and be with us himself. | 


1974. Did you consider that that was according to those instructions ?’ 
—He was my superior officer. 


1975. Did you think it was according to instructions ?—No; it was. 
not. 


1976. Then in doing that do you think you acted contrary to instruc- — 
tions ?—Yes, I suppose I did; but I considered then I could not help: 
myself. 


1977. But you did so, you say, at the suggestion of your superior 
officer ?—Under the orders of my superior officer. 


1978. Was it at the end of the second day’s paddling that you took 
stock ?—No,; it was at the end of the third day. We came out to Des. 
Isles River, and it was the third night when we took stock. 
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1979. When you took stock, for what time did you consider you had 


supplies for your party ?—Just enough supplies to land us at the start- Not more than 


. . . S ? 
ing point—the two parties. pb icrbean | 


1980. What time would it have taken to reach the starting point ?— 
Three or four days. 


1981, So that you had really not more than seven days’ supplies 
according to your recollection of it now ?—No. 


1982. And the supplies would, at the end of that time, have become 
insufficient to go on with ?—Yes; with only one party I only ran five or 
six days until I was out of provisions. 


1983. Was it the end of the third day when the party was divided 
-and John Fleming gave you all his supplies to add to your own ?—Yes; 
and then I went on four or five days’ travel and four or five days’ run- 
ning the line, and then I was out of provisions. 


1984. Were provisions forwarded to you then ?—Capt. Robinson 
came through with one canoe and six or seven Indians and some pro- 
visions. =, 


1925, How long did that supply last ?—I really cannot remember. 
Unfortunately, I lost my accounts in the woods, and all my papers on 
contract 15; the papers were burned. 
1986. How long did you stay out that season ?—I returned about the Returns to Thun- 


: der Bay 15th Oct. 
15th of October to Thunder Bay. supplies having — 


give ti 
1987. Did you return to Thunder Bay because there was no more Sane 


work to be done, or because you had not supplies to go on with ?—It 
‘was because I was out of supplies. I had written to say that I would 
return on a certain day unless the supplies were at a certain point, or 
unless the mail canoe was sent to say for certain that they would be 
there. 


1958. Was the work stopped on that particular survey in consequence Work stopped in 
of the want of supplies ?—Yes; I backed out then. copecdaence: 


1989. If supplies had been forwarded would the work have gone on? 
—Yes; it would have continued. 


1990. How much longer ?—I do not think I weuld have been sitting 
here to-day if it had gone on longer. When I got back to Thunder Bay 
I was told by Mr. Jones, who was the commissariat officer there, that 
instructions had been sent out to the woods for me to remain out all 
winter, and supplies had been forwarded. I waited for those instruc- 
tions to come back. The canoe that had been sent out with the supplies 
returned about the 22nd or 23rd of October. They had the greatest 
trouble to get through and back. 


1991. To get through where ?—To the place where they had deposited 
the provisions for me. The ice was forming fast. 

1992. If you had had all the supplies that you required before you But for want of 
turned back, how long would the work have been proceeded with ?— have finished 


as Bmece ees ' survey about Ist 
It would have gone straight ahead if I had had provisions. Tanaary 187% 


1993. For how long ?—Until I would have finished my survey. 


1994. When would that have been ?—I think I would have finished 
about New Year’s. 
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Started again : ; f : 
with a new party accomplish for want of supplies ?—I had to start again with a new party 
having hired new 4. T had to hire new men. My own men would not go back again. T 
had to go out by the Dawson route to Lac des Mille Lacs, and remain 
there until the lakes all froze up. Then I had to explore a line through 
from there myself to join my own line, and we had to pack all our pro- 


visions and everything in. We struck the old line on Christmas Kve. 


It was well on in January before I had everything back on the end of 


the line where I had left off. 


From the middie 1996, I understand you to say that from about the middle of October 
of October to end to the end of December the time was lost, and no work was done for 
lost. want of supplies ?—Yes; I was returning to Thunder Bay and working 
my way back during that time. 
1997. If the supplies had been forwarded as required would not that 
time have been lost ?—No; not a day would have been lost. 


1998. Would you have been at work instead of on the road ?—~Yes, 


The whole thirty- 


Re eet y atest 1999. Were these men under pay during that time ?—Certainly. 
time. 
2000. The whole thirty-three ?—Yes; because they were working 


their way back to Thunder Bay where I paid them off. Then I had to 
engage a new party, and there were a few days lost between the time I 
- paid off one party and engaged another. 


2001. But with the exception of those few days the time was lost, all 
the party being under pay ?—It was lost except what time the men 
were packing in provisions. I was hauling in provisions myself, and 
my staff were hauling in provisions on sleds. 


20014. But the surveying was not going on?—No. When I got back 
to the point where the canoe had left the provisions in the fall, I found 
three bags of flour, four bags of pork, two kegs of syrup and some 
other litte things, and these would have been the only provisions that 
I would have had for thirty-three men had I remained. 


The provisions 2002. Do you mean by this that the provisions which they did send 


sent to him would in would have been altogether insufficient ?—There would not have 


not have fed the Pe 

party for more |, been more than two or three days provisions. We would have been 

days. lost if we had not returned. I verily believe that the whole party would 
have been starved to death if | had not returned at the time I did. The 
lakes were freezing up, and we would have had to cut our way through 


the woods and walk out. 


Pay of the party. 2003. Have you any idea of the daily pay of that party ?--I was: 


getting $160 per month myself; the transit man was getting $100; 
the leveller $100, the assistant leveller $60, the rod-man $40, the chain 
men $30 each, and the remainder of the party were getting a dollar a 
day each. 

2004. Do you mean for the whole month, or only the working days ?— 
The whole month. 


2005. For the time that was lost what would be the expense to the 


Government ?—The time lost was from the 10th of October to the 
middle of January, about three months before I got to work again. The. 


expense for that period would be about $3,840. 


1995. Do you know when that work was finished which you failed to- 


“ps 
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2006. Do you make that as the approximate expense of the party 
while they were not effective but under pay ?—Yes. 


2007. Besides provisions?—The provisions are not included in that. 


2008. They got this amount in pay and their board in addition ?— 
Yes. 


2009. Do you know approximately what the men’s board cost per 
day on that kind of work ?—It would be very hard to say on that work, 
because it costs so much to pack provisions into that country. A man 
could only pack one hundred pounds seven miles a day and return. 


2010. Knowing all that you do about the matter, can you give no 
information about the probable cost of the men’s. board ?—Every day 
the cost increases in proportion to the distance the provisions have to 
be packed in. In some places where we can use canoes, it is much 
cheaper than where we have to pack supplies on men’s backs all the 
way. Iam not able to answer this question satisfactorily under such 
circumstances. 


2011. How long did you work after you commenced again in 
January ?—I worked on until the end of February when I got scurvy 
and some of my men were also laid up. We lay in the woods, however, 
until the work was finished up to the end of my section. 


2012. When was that ?—It was in the middle of March, 1872. I 
think I was two months at work and [ returned to Thunder Bay. On 
my way back I received instructions to remain out and work ahead 
from the end of my section until [ joined Mr. James who had started 
in somewhere from a bay on Lake of the Woods. He was to run east- 
ward from Lake of the Woods and I was to run westward from the 
end of my first survey from Lake Seul to meet him. 


2013. Did you go on with that work then ?—I was laid up with 
scurvy and was being hauled out on adog train. I was unable to stand ; 
but I asked my party whether they would turn back with my assistant 
and continue the work. They objected and I had to bring the party in 
to Thunder Bay. 

2014. Your_health prevented you from obeying the instructions ?— 


Yes; I was unable to stand then, and was not able to walk until the 
Ist of May. 


2015. When did your engagement cease after that work ?—I was 
still under pay. 


2016. Then what was the next work you did?—The next year I 
was sent down on the Baie des Chaleurs to rua the Paspebiac Branch 
of the Intercolonial Raikway. 


2017. What was your next work on the Pacific Railway ?—In 1873 
I was sent out on the Nipigon. 

2018. In what capacity did you go?—In charge of asurveying party 
—a similar party to the one [ had before. I ran from Red Rock by 
the north end of Black Sturgeon Lake. 

2019. About what time of the year did you begin ?—In June, 1873. 


2020. What was the size of your party ?—About the same as the 
former one. It is the general size of such parties. They vary a little 
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$3,840 expense of 
party, exclusive 
of provisions. 


When he again 
commenced, 
worked on until 
work was finish- 
ed to end of sec- 
tion, 


March, 1872. 
While returning 


-to Thunder Bay 


received instruc- 
tion to work 
ahead from end of 
his section until 
he struck James, 
who was to run 
eastward from 
Lake of the 
Woods; Carre to 
run westward to 
meet him. 


But foreed, 
through scurvy, 
to bring his party 
back to Thunder 
Bay. 


In 1873, out on the 
Nipigon. 

In charge of 
party ; ran from 
ked Rock to 
north end of 
Black Sturgeon 
Lake. 


Began June, 1873. 


Party same size 
as former. 
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Robinson and 
Rowan sent party 
supplies from Red 
Rock. 


‘Supplies did not 
arrive in time. 


Would not go out 
‘in 1878 without 
knowing what 
commissariat ar- 
rangements had 
feen made. 


Ascertained that 
the listof supplies 
‘was adequate. 


Fault lay in not 
forwarding these. 


On recollection, 
says default in 
not forwarding 
supplies applied 
to another party. 


Finished October, 
18738. 


Went back to 
Ottawa to make 


file 


according to localities. Sometimes we have more canoes and less 
packing, and do not require so many men. 


2021. Were the supplies managed under the same system—under a 
commissariat officer ?—Capt. Robinson and Mr. Rowan remained at 
Red Rock, and sent out supplies to us. 


2022. Had you any difficulty on that occasion about supplies ?— Yes; 


I wrote for supplies to have them sent out to me, and they were sent 
away up the Nipigon River, through Lake Nipigon, and down through 
Black Sturgeon Lake and along the line. They arrived when I did 
not want them—when I had nearly finished, and was within a few 
miles of the point of starting from. 


2023. With the experience you had on the previous occasicn did you 
not consider it necessary to arrange about your supplies before starting ? 
—I told them what to send, and how to send them, but the commissariat 
officer thought he knew better. 


2024. But you did arrange for supples’?—Certainly. I would not 
go out again in 1873 until I knew what the arrangements were. I told 
Mr. Rowan that [ would not run the risk of starving myself and my 
party. I then had Mr. Norman McLeod as my commissariat officer, 
and had him with me in camp all the time. 


2025. Did you obtain a complete list of all supplies intended to be 
forwarded ?—I received a list of the different items that would be 
allowed us, such as flour, pork, &c., rations of so much per day. 


2026. Did you obtain such a list as would enable you to judge of what 
was wanting and what was superfluous ?— Yes. 


2027. You ascertained that the supplies mentioned in the list would 
be sufficient ?—Yes. 


2023. Then the fault was in not forwarding them ?’—Yes; if they 
had arrived in time they would have been all right. 


2029. Were they not forwarded according to your arrangement with 
the commissariat officer ?—No. 


2030. In consequence of that was there any delay in the work ?— 
No; we got through without them. I cannot remember exactly what 
we wanted those supplies for. I think they followed Mr. Mortimer 
and not me. 


2031. Who was Mr. Mortimer?—He had charge of another party. 


2032. Then, on recollection, do you think the default in not forward- 
ing the supplies was not for your party but for another party ?—Yes; 
if [ had known that I was going to be examined on those matters I 
would have thought them over. 


2033. Can you remember now about how long you were on that 
expedition ?—] finished in October of 1873. It was about the last boat 
that came into Nipigon for the season that we went out on. 


234. How were you engaged after 1873 ?—I always went back to 


up plans and pro- Ottawa to make up the plans and profiles. 


2035. Did you on that occasion go back to Ottawa ?—Yes. 


2036. And you were occupied there in the office ?—Yes; I was occu- 
pied in the office until 1 was sent out again the following spring. | 


aie 
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2037. Do you remember what time you went out in the spring ?— 44 and 15, and 


- 2 : q ‘ae Line from 
We always started about the same time—the end of May or the begin- Shoal Lake to 


ning of June. Selkirks 


2038. ‘Then where did you go in 1874?—I came out on contract 15, In early summer 


at Rat Portage. Beebe 
2039. In what capacity ?—In charge of the location survey on con- 


tracts 15 and 14, 


2040. Was that the first survey that had been made there ?—Mr. W. w.E. Jarvis had 


H, Jarvis had surveyed a line in 1871. He had started from North- jf iy;) Seto 
Hast Bay of Lake of the Woods, and ran through westward to Red Star ae 
River. The fire which destroyed the Canadian Pacific Railway offices Lake ai wie Woods 


at Ottawa had destroyed all record of it. The plan now before you 224run through 
will show the line run by Jarvis, as near as can be described. It is all Niece 
from my own topography and from information obtained from block 


surveys. 


2041. What was the size of the party you had charge of at the time ? Carre’s party 
—1JI think there were over forty men in it. over forty men. 


Work done by 


2042. What work was done under you at that time ?—I made the Carre at this. 
é ap 20 : : : time: prelimi- 
explorations and preliminary surveys, and location or trial location of nary and location 


; ui G ‘ c ore pS : surveys contract 
contract 15 as itis now run, with one or two slight deviations which f2" Mii minary 


shortened the line. Then I ran the preliminary survey on contract 14, survey contract 


from Cross Lake to the eastern boundary of Manitoba. ey eee 
of Manitoba. 
‘ 2 , : ie +7, Hngaged in this 
2043. How long were you engaged in that work t—] commenced in oer trom July, 
July, and | finished in the middle of January following. Is74, to January 
4 ° 1 


2044. That brings you down to January, 1875 ?—Yes. Then my party Party sent to 
was sent out to Shoal Lake in Manitoba to run fifty miles easterly to itopa, to ran 


join from Shoal Lake to Selkirk. ee Soke 
2045. What time of the year was that? —-That was in January, 1875. Takes soundings 
I was afterwards engaged in taking soundings at Selkirk near the gf, Bcd River 


present crossing of Red River. 
While his party 
Cc 


2046. But your party was principally occupied between Shoal Lake constituted aes 


and Selkirk ?-— Yes. : between Shoal 
Lake and Selkirk, 
2047. What size of a party had you under your control there ?—The 


same old party. 


2048. How long were you engaged in that work ?—We did not take work finishea 
long. It was only some fifty miles over a prairie country and we February, 187. 
finished it in the middle of February, 1875. | 


2049. Then after February, 1875 ?—1 went down to Ottawa then to To Ottawa to 
“make up the plans. In the meantime I was asked for the plans and ™@Ke plans. 
profile of contract 15; when I was about ten or fifteen miles west of 
shoal Lake—that is when I had got to Rennie on my trial line on con- 
tract 14—I was then asked to come in to Winnipeg and make up the 
plans. 

2050. Have you omitted anything in connection with your location In December, 1874, 
survey of contract 15 that you would like to explain?—Yes; I was 30} Syonie, 
asked to send in a plan and profile of contract 15, from Rat Portage to ofcontract 15, | 
Cross Lake, when I had made about fifteen miles of the trial location to Gross Lake. 
of contract 14. | 
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Loa " 2051. About what time was that?—That was in December, 1874. I 
Be: Arena then started and walked in to Winnipeg and made up the best plan I 
sent to Ottawa, could. The paper which was given us to plot on while locating con- 


ind Bis ©” tracts 14 and 15 was nothing but unprinted wall-paper, and when it 
Party Caleatated SO damp and was worked on for a time the pencil marks would become: 
y calculated : . 
quantities. erased and it would get torn on the small table we used for plotting on 
so that we had to cut it off in segments for fear of losing it. I brought 
in those segments and patched them together, put in the topography, and 
made the plan look as well as I could. That was sent down to Ottawa 
and the quantities were calculated from it by Mr. Frank Moberly and 
his party. 
2052. You came into Winnipeg to do that ?—Yes. 
2053. And you brought those pieces with you ?—Yes. 


By pian able to 2054. When you were in Winnipeg were you of the opinion that you 
give a general could make the plan correctly from those pieces of paper ?—I could. 
country. give a general idea of the country as far as the plan went. 

2055. I understood you to say that you were asked to make a pro- 
file?—Yes; the profile that we plotted in the bush. It was plotted 
every night and brought to me by my assistants to see if it would suit 
a not. It was a copy of this profile that was made and sent down to- 

ttawa. 


2056, Did you take those pieces of paper when you went to Winni-- 
peg ?—Yes; those were the pieces of the plan, and I pieced them 
together there. 


2057. Did you send those pieces prepared to Ottawa, or did you 
make a plan from them?—No; I made a tracing of the whole line 
from them on tracing cloth. 


2058. So that the tracing would show exactly the same line as the- 
paper would show ?—Yes; a connected line. 


Tracing made 2059. Were you of the opinior at the time that your tracing showed 
fewer fe profile, Correctly the profile of the line as you had located it ?—Yes; it showed 
There were some the centre line of the profile. It was found out afterwards that there 
errors In levels. were some slight errors in levels, but that was a correct profile of the 


centre line. 
2060. It was only the centre line ?—That was all. 


In a rocky preci- Paes 5 
pitous country 2061. Is one able to calculate quantities from the centre line only ?—. 


é loul: Ress ius he 
cinntities trom, Not in a rocky precipitous country. 


centre line only. 

Exact quantities 2062. What must be done in order to get exact quantities ?—The line: 
gan pe pad by scr must be cross-sectioned and test pitted. Test pits would be necessary 
pitting. in order to ascertain the quantities of rock. 


2063. When you sent this plan to Ottawa did you consider that it 
gave the information that you were asked to furnish ?—Yes; they 
knew very well how the work was being done. At least they ought to 
have known, as I sent a report with it. It was known, of course, how 
I was making the survey. 


Used to report to 2064. Were you in the habit of reporting from time to time to- 
Rowan from time Ottawa how you were making progress ?—No; but I used to report to. 
Mr. Rowan at Winnipeg from time to time. 
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2065. Was he then stationed at Winnipeg ?—Yes. 
2066. That took place in 1874 ?—Yes. 


2967. What happened after you had taken the soundings at Selkirk ? From North-East 
—After I had finished the soundings at Selkirk I came into Winnipeg, Falis? >! ""°" 
and received instructions then to start a party and run an exploratory 
survey from North-East Bay to Sturgeon Falls, or some point where 
Jarvis and James commenced their surveys in 1871, to run easterly to 
Sturgeon Falls, the head of an arm of Rainy Lake. That was an 
exploration. It was done with a pocket compass and estimating 
distances. 


2068. What time of the year was that done ?—It was in March of Made March, 1875, 
1875. Mr. Forest was my transit man. I was in charge of the party. 


2069. Did you go on this line ?—No; I went to Ottawa. 


2070. How long did you remain there? —Until the following May, at ottawa until 
1875. May, 1875. 


Railway 
Location— 
Contract Noe 15. 


2071. When you sent the profile of section 15 which you have alluded Quantities founa 
to, did you make any bills of quantities to send with it?—No ; I have enotmous; asked 
told you that Mr. Frank Moberly made up the quantities, and when not find a better 
I got to Ottawa I was asked to schedule them out, put them in sche- 7°! 
dule form and carry out the quantities, and I did that. It was then 
found that the quantities were so enormous, that there was such a 
discrepancy between the amounts and the estimates, that after tenders 
had been asked for I was requested to see if I could not find a better 
location. I think the estimate was over 600,000 yards of solid rock, 
and 40,000 yards of loose rock—I am talking of round numbers—and 
over 900,000 yards of earth. I was asked if I thought I could not get 
a better route. I said I thought I could. I was asked whether I would 
take charge of the engineering of contract 14 or go back on the 
surveys again. I said I would be sorry to allow another man to go 
on contract 15 and find a better line than I had found ; I would rather 
try my hand at it again as I knew the country well, and I went back. 


2072. What time did you go back ?—In June, I think. Went back to 


make another 


a 2073. Then you went back to make another survey: of section 15 ?— No. 12 June i8i5e 
es. 


2074, What size was your party then ?—I had then a larger party Party, how 
because I asked for it. I had a transit man and leveller making the °°" 
exploration ahead, and another party with a transit man and leveller 
making the location after them. As soon as the exploration party 
found a good line the location party came along and located it. It 
saved backing up, and I found it more economical. 


2075. Did that keep the parties always moving in the same direc- 
tion ?— Yes. 


2076. How long did you continue at that survey ?—I finished that Finished Decem- 
line, I think, in December, 1875. ber, 1875. 


2077. Was that the line that was adopted finally ?—No, Line not finally 


adopted. 


2078. How many men had you in that party ?—I cannot remember Had about fifty 
exactly now, but about fifty men, men in the partyo 
91. 


2 
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a 2079. What do you call the work that you did that summer ?—It 
done insummer was explorations, exploration survey, and location—the whole three 
Runt, were going on together. I was doing the explorations, another party 
were doing the surveying after me, and the location party came after 
them again. At the same time I ran another line north of the present 
line. During October and November I ran a line from the Dalles, north 
of Rat Portage, through to join the present location, so that there were 
the two surveys going on that year, 
2080. It was not going over the same line again? It was taking in 
new ground, was it ?—Yes; except the first five miles of what we called 
the south line, which was identical with the present line. 


Neitherofthetwo 2081. Was either of the two lines you ran that summer finally 
lines Carre ran : é 
finally adopted. adopted ?—Neither. 


2082. Did you do any further work about those two lines—for 
instance, profiles or anything of that kind ?—Yes; plans and profiles 
were made, and calculations were made upon the approximate quan- 
tities. 

2083. Upon each of those two lines ?—On the south line. 

2084. Was either adopted ?— There was a comparison made. I 
returned the quantities, as I estimated them, to Mr. Rowan. 

2085. Then you estimated the quantities on your work of that sum- 
mer ?—Yes. 

2086. Where were you when you estimated the quantities ?—In 
Ottawa. 


2087. You went back to Ottawa after the summer of 1875 ?—Yes. 


ee 2088. How long did you remain at Ottawa ?—Until May or June of 
Sir 1876. Then I was appointed to construction on the present line—that 
is on the original line that I ran. 


The line located 2089. Was the original line which you located in 1874 the line which 
by witness in 1874 vas adoptediain 1876 7—— Ves. 


adopted. 
2090. Your efforts of 1875 did not lead to any new location ?—It led 
Railway Con- to the former line being located, but no further survey was made on 


struction— f 
Contract No.15, ‘hat line. 


Witness, Engi- 2091. In May, 1876, you came out as what?—As engineer in charge 
May, 1876. ~—«Of Construction on contract 15. 

Contract let. 2092. Did you come out before or after the contract was let ?—Before 
January, 1877. the contract was let. It was not let until some time in January, 1877. 


Began to re-locate 2033. Then what was your work after May, 1876?—I had four 

assistants and I commenced at once to re-locate contract 15. I found 

that the old stakes had fallen down, lumber had fallen across, and the 

marks we had made on the rocks in the hasty survey were obliterated. 

Re-located whole J knew that a number of slight deviations could be made which would 
ract from . : - : 

JunetoDecember. improve the road, so I considered it better to at once re-locate the line 


and cross-section it. In 1876 I re-located the whole of the contract. 


2094. Was that on the line that was finally adopted ?—Yes; the one 
that they are now working on, with a few little deviations. 
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2095. How long were you engaged in that work—re-locating and Be 
cross-sectioning contract 15?—From the middle of June until the 
end of the year. 
2096. Then did you go to Ottawa as usual ?—No; I remained out in Remained in 


the woods that winter in a little shanty about sixteen by eighteen feet. [koyay Winter of 


2097. Where was it ?—At Lake Deception. I was at different parts Renee ay taks 


of the contract ; there were four parties, and I assigned each man his Four parties, 
own quarter of the contract, and allowed him to go on with the cross- 3? Cach a quarter 


sectioning. signed to cross- 
section. 


2098. Who prepared the profiles ?—My assistants, 

2099. Did each of your assistants prepare the profile of the particular 
part of the line on which he worked ?— As far as the location was con- 
cerned. I had four assistants but only two parties, one under the charge 
of the transit man, and the other the leveller, and each man made either 
his own plan or profile, 

2100. Were there two sets of profiles and cross-section plans, or were The profiles dono 
there four ?—Each party did half the contract, and the profiles were ‘7 'W° Sections. 
done in two sections. 

2101. Who ascertained the data on which to make up the quantities Quantities ascer- 


a a 3 tained by assist- 
of the cross-sections ?—EKach one of the assistants. ants. lone 


2102. Who were they ?—G. R. L. Fellowes was one. 

2103. Which end did he take ?—From Rat Portage to station 480, 
Sturgeon Falls; Mr. Kirkpatrick had from 480 to about station 955; 
Mr. Alexander McNab had from 955 to station 1433, and Mr. Waters 
had from 1433 to station 1911. 

2104. Do I understand that these were the individuals who took the 
measurements of the cross-sections ?—Yes; they and their assistants. 


2105. And they were responsible for the correctness of them ?—Yes. 


2106. Is it from the data thus obtained that the quantities are 
finally arrived at in the office ?— Yes. 


2107. So that if those data are not correct they will mislead as to 
the final quantities ?— Certainly. 


2108. Was it your duty to verify these data so ascertained by your 
four assistants ?—Yes, 

2109. How did you verify them ?—The centre levels were checked Manner of verify- 
by the former line that had been run; that was the only thing which 2 cerg cuppied 


I could check them by. 


2110. I am asking you whether, besides the centre line, you had any 
duty as to the verifying of these cross-sections so ascertained by the 
‘four individuals you have named ?—Yes, as far as being over the 
ground, and seeing as far as I could see from the nature of the ground ; 
otherwise I would have had to look through the instrument any time 
the men looked through it to check the work. 

2111. Then your mode of verifying it was by walking over the 
ground ?—Yes; and examining it thoroughly. 


2112. That would enable you, if there was any great discrepancy, to 
detect it, but if there was only a moderate discrepancy, you would not 
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be able to notice it ?—Yes; I have frequently found out errors that they 
made in this way. 


2113. Did you go over the quantities in the cross-sections to ascertain 
their correctness ?—I did. 


2114. Did you come to the conclusion that they had made the cross- 
sections correctly ?—Yes; in some cases I found that they were 
incorrect. 


2115. Were they afterwards rectified ?—Yes. 


2116. So that their final returns were, in your opinion, correct ?— 
Yes. 


2117. Did you sign them ag the superior officer ?—No ; I did not. I 
returned them, but I did not sign each sheet; I admitted them to be 
correct. 

2118. You adopted them as proper returns to be made to the head 
office ?- -Yes. 


2119. Was it upon those particulars so sent in by you, and so made 
by these four individuals, that the quantities in the schedule for tenders 
were finally prepared ?—No; the cross-sections were made, but never 
calculated up at the time the contract was let. 


2120. I understood you to say that all this was done before the con- 
tract was let ?—So it was. The actual work on the ground was done at 
the time I have told you, but the cross-sections were not plotted on 
paper in a form so that you could calculate from them until after the 
contract was let. 


2121. When were the cross-sections completed ?—They were completed 
and sent at once to Ottawa, I think in March, 1877. 


2122. That was after the contract was let ?—Yes. 


2123. When were they ascertained on the ground ?—The work was 
finished in the end of 1576—about the latter end of December. 


2124. Do you remember when the last tenders were called for for 
contract 15 ?—I think it was some time in August, 1876. A contract 
was let cither the end of 1876 or the beginning of 1877. 


2125. Then at the time the tenders were asked for there were no 
cross-sections taken ?—Yes; it had been going on the latter part of the 
year; it was going on from the fall of 1876. 


2126. But thetenders were asked forin August, 1876 ?—That was the 
time we were making the cross-sections. 


2127. When did you begin to make the cross-sections ?—About that 
time. 


2128. Then you say that the cross-sections began to be made 
about the time the tenders were asked for ?—Some time about then. 


2129. When were these results sent in to the head office that you 
were speaking of ?—The cross-sections were never calculated up until 
1878. We never made the calculations right through from the cross- 
sections. I was asked for an estimate of the quantities then to complete 
the contract, and I then calculated them from the cross-sections. 
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2130. At the time these tenders were asked for, do you know whether 
quantities which were assumed to be appoximate were offered to 
tenderers for their information ?—Yes. 


2131. How could they assume to give approximate quantities if there 
-was none of this work done from which to ascertain proper quantities ? 
—The only data in our possession at the time that the quantities were 
made was the profile of the centre line, and a general idea of the 
country that was gained from walking over it. There were no cross- 
‘sections, no test pits, nothing except the centre line levels. . 


2132. Would those data give sufficient information to afford anything 
Jike approximate quantities to tenderers ?—The quantities as I caleulated 
them will, I think, be found to be very close when the contract is 
finished. There have been so many changes and alterations—changes 
in the grade and alterations in the allignment and other matters—that 
the contract as it is now is not at all the contract as it was let, and the 
quantities calculated then can never be checked accurately with the 
quantities that are executed. 


2133. Do you mean that the line has been so much altered ?—Yes; 
there have been changes in allignment, and changes of grade, and in 
rock ordered to be borrowed. As far as I can understand it, the whole 
‘trouble has been the rock quantities. The rock quantities have been 
used as the test of the cost of the work—it has all been based upon the 
quantity of rock. The line was located in 1876, and re-located in 1876, 
and grades were placed on it by myself. I was asked to state how much 
rock I thought there would be on that contract; I said 300,000 yards, 
Since that the line has been deviated, and it has heavily increased the 
rock quantities. The grades have been lowered somewhat and an earth 
estimate of 113,000 yards found for that alone. Take 300,000 yards for 
the original quantity of rock, then add 113,000 yards for lowering the 
grade, and 40,000 yards for changes in allignment, ordered by Mr. 
Marcus Smith and others, that would bring it up to 453,000 yards ; and 
rock borrowing 20,000 or 25,000 yards as near as I can come to it, which 
has been estimated for in the original quantities, would bring it up to 
478,000 yards, and I think it will be finished for 495,000 yards. 


2134. You say that the quantities calculated only from the centre 
line, were in your opinion nearly correct without any cross-sections ?— 
I think they will prove to be correct enough if these other things are 
added on. 


2135. If the Government were in possession of information which 
was nearly correct then as to quantities, can you explain how it was 
that the estimates given to tenderers turned out to be so very incorrect ? 
—lIf the line had been let alone the quantities would not have been 
inaccurate. IfIl make an estimate on a certain line, with certain 
grades, and the line and the grades are afterwards changed, you cannot 
expect it to be the same quantities, or the same line, if you lower the 
grade two feet throughout the cuttings. 


2136. Do you say the grades were lowered ?—They were lowered. 
In the spring of 1877, I sent down to Ottawa a plan properly plotted, 
showing all the deviations I had made from the original line in 1874 
in the re-location of 1876. J sent down the profile for the centre line 
and the cross-sections for the whole line, taken through the bush. The 
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grades were then established in Ottawa, and when I received those 


grades I found that they had been lowered materially. 


2137. Do you mean that having sent down those plans and profiles to 
enable them to ascertain the quantities, that when you got instructions 
from Ottawa, you found that they had changed some material part of 
that ar rangement ?—Yes. 


Rock cuttings ane 2188. What was the part that they had changed ?— They had lower of 
had been increas- grades, and made more rock cuttings and earth excavation. 


ed, 

2139. Did it affect the earth more than the rock cuttings ?—It 
affected the rock most materially. It was not of much consequence so- 
far as the earth was concerned, becauseif the earth was not found in the 
cuttings it was to be got somewhere else: 


2140. Do you attribute the great difference between the executed 
quantities and those estimated at the time of the tendering to the change 
of grade ?—To the change of grade and the change of allignment, which 
was made afterwards when Mr. Smith went through, and to quantities. 
of rock ordered to be borrowed—some 20,000 or 25,000 yards. 


2141. Would your progress estimates show how much difference: 
occurred from these changes ?—I do not think so. 


2142. Would not a comparison of the quantities executed, with 
the quantities estimated on the first located line show exactly where 


the excess was ?—Certainly. 
How far the 


changes have _ 2143. So it is possible to show just now how far the changes kave 
“eager ge a affected the quartities ?—Yes. 
shown. 


2144. And are there somewhere in the possession of the Department 
materials for a calculation which will show just where the changes have 
occurred in all the quantities ?—Yes. 


2145. Have they ever been ascertained or compared that you know 
of?— No; not thoroughly. I know myself a good part of them. 


2146. Have you ever furnished that information to the Department ? 
—No; Mr. Rowan may know something of it, but it has been furnished. 
to me by my assistants. 


2147. Then you have those materials in your custody ?—I had them 
but they were taken out of my hands. 


2148. Who has them ?—Mr. Rowan and my assistants have them. 


2149. You mean that they are now in control of persons who have 
taken your place on the line ?—Yes; the whole thing can be worked 
out. He cannot tell the quantity of rock until the cuttings are taken 
out, or whether the cuttings are of rock or of earth. 


2150. But you can tell whether the executed quantities on the 
vaeath lines exceed the estimated quantities on the proposed line ? — 

es 

2151. We are comparing the executed quantities on the actual work 
with the estimated quantities on the proposed work ?—Yes; but we are 
certain of the work done in the one Case, and in the other it is only 
guess work. 


2152. But is it not possible to compare the executed work with the 
proposed work ?—Yes. 
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2153. So that it is possible now, at this day even, to ascertain whether a, pers origina) 


the increase in quantities was due to changes in the line, or whether it calculations can 
was due to a miscalculation of quantities in the beginning ?—Certainly ; *!! Pe checked: 
and the original calculations made by me can all- be checked, because 

the work is all in the offices. They are all kept in the level book. 


2154. That only applied to centre levels ?—Yes. 


2155. And that can be verified now ?—Yes ; and if there is any error 
in that it can be found out, and then the only thing is estimating the 
percentage in the cuttings of rock. That was the great trouble to 
estimate in going through the country for the first time, when it was 
all bush, bogs and moss on the surface. I say this, that if the original 
estimate, of which I have the figures, had been taken it would be found 
that I was right; but the quantities were altered. 


2156. Then you have sent in an estimate of the quantites on the line 
as now located ?—Yes; I sent in two since the work commenced. 


2157. I think you said that upon your first location some tenders 
were asked for, but the quantities were so great and the prices so high, 
that they abandoned that location ?—Yes. 


2158. Do you remember whether those tenders were called for upon 
the name grade that they were finally asked for ?—No. 


2159. Which was the higher grade ?—The present grade is the higher Grades. 
one. That was the second set of tenders. 


2160. I am askirg you, as between the first and third set of tenders, 
which grade was the highest ?—The first set was the lowest grade and 
the highest quantity of rock ; the third set was the highest grade and 
the lowest quantity of excavation. 


2161. Is it your opinion now that at the time the tenders were Insufficient data 
asked for on the third occasion, and which resulted in a contract, that {f.estimate quan 
sufficient information had been obtained to ascertain a fair estimate 
of quantities ?—No; you never could tell a contractor that it was an 


accurate estimate of quantities. 
2162. At that time had there been sufficient information ?—No. 


2163. How do you consider that it affected persons tendering, the 
fact of being unable to ascertain accurate or approximately accurate 
quantities ?—It depends altogether upon the prices. 


2164. Would it enable them to make fair tenders, or would their 
tenders be speculative ?—It would enable them to give a fair tender as 
to the comparative cost cf each. : 


2165. Do you consider that a man can give a fair consistent tender Knowledge of 
without knowing the comparative quantities of different kinds of work? Gdartities and 
—He need not have a very inconsistent tender; butif he requires to get fair tendering. 
in an immense quantity of plant, and does get ina large quantity of 
plant, expecting to have to perform a certain amount of work, and it is 
afterwards found that he has not got so much of that kind of work, of 
course he loses by it. 


2166. Notwithstanding that possibility, can a man give a fair tender ? 
—Not for a lump sum contract. 
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2167. But can he on schedule prices ?—I think he can ; of course the 
more accurate the quantities are the more closely the contractor can 
estimate on the cost of performing the work. 


2168. If he is not able to estimate accurately the probable cost to 
himself of any particular work, can you explain how he is able to offer 
to any person else to do it at a fair price ?—I suppose he cannot. 


2169. Is it materialthat when a man offers to do work for another he 
must ascertain for himself what he can afford to do it for ?—Certainly. 


2170. Then without that opportunity is it not a consequence that his 
tender must be largely speculative, that he must gamble to a certain 
extent ?—Yes. 


2171. It cannot be done on a business-like basis ?—I do not think he 
could do it at all on a business-like basis out there. 


2172. I am speaking now in the abstract, not of contract 15, or any 
other contract, but of the theory of the thing ; if a person wants work 
done composed of different items, some rock, some loose rock, some 
sand and gravel, and different material, and the contractor must take 
his chance of how much of every item he will be called upon to do, can 
he tender for it on a business basis ?—I should say myselfthat he could 
not calculate closely, nor get an estimate of the cost unless he did know 
the quantities. Inaccurate quantities do not necessitate an inconsist- 
ent tender, but materially affect the cost of the work as a whole, the 
cost of one item as compared with another being based on the state of 
the labor market, and the difficulty of supplying plant and provisions. 


2173. You say that inaccurate information may affect the aggregate 
cost of the work ?—Yes. 


2174. low ?—Because there may be a greater quantity of high-priced 
work than was estimated, and a smaller quantity of the low-priced work. 
For instance, there may be a far larger amount ofsolid rock in a cut-: 
ting than he estimated; say that in one cutting there was 10,000 
yards estimated as a total, and out of that 10,000 he estimated 8,000 of 
earth, and only 2,000 of rock, that cutting will cost less than if you 
reverse it, and say there are 8,000 yards of rock and 2,000 of earth. 


2175. Do you say that inaccurate information to the tenderer may 
cause disappointment to the proprietor?—Yes; that if he does not 
know much beforehand he knows more at the end of the job. 


2176. That is the point I am trying to get at—whether a proprietor 
is likely to get his work done as cheaply by making the contractor a 
speculator as to amounts or quantities as if he could give him accu- 
rate quantities at the beginning ?—I think a contractor would calculate 
more closely if he knew exactly the quantities than he would if he had 


‘to speculate on items. It is very likely that if he knew his business, 


he would add a good percentage to cover profit and loss, and to make 
himself sure would have his quantities high. 


2177. What result will that have upon the price the proprietor will 
have to pay ?—If accurate quantities can be given it is better for both 
parties. 


2178. Then it is better for the party who wants to have the work 
done ?—Yes, because the proprietor can estimate, and the contractor 
can estimate; and the contractor has not to put on enough to cover 
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against him. 
: f j Surveyed two 
2179. You surveyed on section 15 the line which became the fina] lines in addition 
: to that which be- 
location ?—Yes. came the final 
, i location, 
2180. Did you make any survey of other lines?—Yes; of two other 


dines—one to the north and one to the south. 


2181. Do you remember when the one to the south joined the main 
line again—at what common point ?—It left the present line at station 
290 and deviated to the south, it joined in with the present line again 
-on contract 14 at what was then called the end of the location. I cannot 
remember the station, but it is about four miles east of Bog River. 


2182. Can you, by looking at the published map, find any station 
names corresponding with those termini ?—It deviated about two miles 
west of Keewatin, and joined it again about station Darwin, as near as 
I can tell from the map. 


2183. Was that line as favourable for building as the one that was Southern line | 


adopted ?—I consider it much more favourable. for building than 
the one adopted. 


2184. Do you know why it was not adopted ?—I do not. 


2185. Who decided upon the line to be adopted ?—I could not say, 
I was informed that the present line was adopted. 


2186. You were informed from Ottawa ?—Yes; after they had made 
calculations [ was informed that the other line had been adopted. 


2187. Are you still of the opinion that the southern line is the most ’ 
favourable ?—Most assuredly. 

2188. In what respect did it differ from this ?—According to the Reasons why 
calculations that I made it was cheaper; it had less quantities ; the Southern line 
centre elevations as a general thing, in my estimation, would show more favourable. 
more accurately the quantitiss. The calculations on the south line 
were based on more accurate data than the one line adopted, because: 
there was not so much side hill. The rock was of a different nature, 
and the facilities for bringing in plant here far superior. For instance, 
on the average a point could be reaghed there every three miles from 
the waters of the Lake of the Woods. On Shoal Lake he would only 
have a mile of haul from water communication. 


2189. Irrespective of the facility for bringing in supplies was it a 
more advantageous route than the other ?—I consider it to be so. 


2190. Is there less rough country on the southern route ?— Yes. 
Taking Rat Portage as an initial point, in twenty-five miles from that 
point, going west, I was out of trouble from bad country except little 
knots of rock at the western extremity of Crow Lake. 


2191. Then had you only twenty-five miles of difficult rock country 
to overcome ?—Yes; while there are thirty-seven to thirty-seven and 
a-half miles of as difficult, or worse, country on the adopted line. 


2192. Did you furnish your opinion, or whatever information you 
had, to the authorities at Ottawa before the decision was made ?—Not 
further than by the plans and profiles which I deposited, and verbal 
statements of my opinion. 


2193. To whom did yon make the verbal statements ?—'T'o Mr. States his views 
Rowan, to Rowan. 
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2194. Yousay you think that the southern line was a more favourable 
one although it curved northward to join the present line near Darwin: 
do you know whether it would have been more or less favourable if con- 
tinued westward to a point further south than Selkirk, on Red River ?— 
From all the notes that I can find of the block surveys, and any infor- 
mation I got from those who know the country best, I am decidedly 
of the opinion that it would have passed through a better country. 


2195. Do you mean by going further south than Selkirk ?—To go 
further south than the present line so as to strike some point further 
south than Selkirk. 


2196. Have you any idea of the difference between the expense of 
constructing that southern line that you are speaking of, and the one 
that was adopted from Keewatin west to Red River ?—I never made any 
calculations except for thirty-seven and a-half miles of the present line 
on contract 15, against forty miles on the southern line. 


2197. And is that forty miles between Keewatin and Darwin ?—No. 
it is from a point four miles west of Falcon Lake. 


2198. You say that thirty-seven and a-half miles on the adopted line- 
as against forty miles on the southern line have been estimated by 
you on the same data ?—Yes. 


219%. What did you find ?—I found that the south line was consider- 
ably cheaper. 


2200. About how much cheaper?—Comparing thirty-seven and 
a-half miles of one line against thirty-seven and a-half miles of the- 
other, the southern line would be about $360,000 cheaper. 


2201. The adoption of the same length of section 15 on the southern 
line would have saved $360,000 ?—Yes, according to those calculations ;. 
and they were based on the four feet hoist of the present line over 
grades to balance cuts and fills, against a two feet hoist on the south 
line above grades to balance cuts and fills. I also made an estimate of 
the southern line on the same sort of grades as the adopted line. I 
cannot give the result from memory, but I have got the quantities. 


2202. Can you give them to us’ later on?—Yes. It made a great 
difference in the comparative cost of the two lines. 


2203. I will ask you again, as there seems to be some uncertainty 
about this, whether the line as finally adopted will cost $275,006 more 
than the southern line, in your estimation, for an equally feasible route? 
— Certainly. 

2204. As easily worked in every way ?—Certainly, and a better 
route, because there was eighty feet less summit to get over. 


2205. Does the question of the four feet hoist or the two feet hoist 
affect in any way the capacity or the maintenance of the road after it. 
is built, in your estimation ?—No. 


2206. Then what is the point ?—It is the quantities. 


2207. But the quantities are already taken into account when you 
deduct this $275,000, are they not ?— Yes. 


2208. Then why go back to the quantities? How do they affect 
the question ?— Because there is more of a balance between the cuts 
and fills in the one than in the other. It is in the quantities of rock 
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that the difference in hoist is seen. The two feet hoist to balance 


‘oats and fills made 600,000 yards of rock. The four feet hoist brought 
it to 369,000 yards. To balance the cuts and fills on the south line 
brought it up to 416,000 yards of rock as against 600,000 on the other 
line, but give it atwo feet hoist and it brought it to only 311,000 
yards. 


2209. In speaking of balancing cuttings, you mean, of course, that 
tthe material excavated shall fill the embankment ?—Yes. 


2210. That gave 600,000 yards of rock on the north line ?—Yes. 


2211. Then in order to save expense it was thought better to raise Grade raised four 


) { i : i 5 teet and quantit 
the grade four feet and reduce the quantity of rock ?—Yes. Saeocle lesan 


2212. In making an estimate for the southern line to compare it 
properly with the adopted line, should you not have made them on the 
‘same basis ?—Yes. 


2213. If you estimated on a four feet hoist in the north line, and 
-a two feet hoist on the south line, then did you not make a fair com- 
parison ?—No. 


2214. Why is it not fair? —Because in case of its being built with 
‘trestle work against earth filling, two feet or four feet makes a great 
‘difference in the cost of the embankment, but a very small item in the 
-cost of trestle work. 


2215. Yes; but is it not balanced on the other side by the quantity of 
‘rock, as you have hoisted the grade and reduced the rock cutting ?— 
Yes; the higher the embankment is when the comparison is between 
trestle against earth work, the more the estimate goes in favour of the 
trestle. 


2216, Perhaps you made your comparison upon trestle work ?—Yes. 


2217. Then did it reduce the high-priced work—that is, the rock, 
more than the increase of the earth quantities ?—After reducing every- 
thing that was reduced, and raising everything that was raised, the 
result was that one cost $275,000 less than the other. 


2218. You say that according to the calculation you made at that 
time, which was based upon a two feet hoist of grade on the south line, 
-and a four feet hoist on the north line, there would have been a differ- 
ence, or saving, of $275,000 in forty miles of the south line as against 
thirty-seven of the north line ?— Yes. 


2219. Could you have made a larger saving and still have made the 


line equal in value to the Government ?—I consider so. 
Still farther sav- 


3] Gee 1OnNa1 7 ata ; ings might have 
2220. By what means ?—-By alterations in allignment, and by its being (yee Me ds by 


a more favourable country to work through, alteration in the 
allignment. 


2221. Then when you estimated the cost of the southern line did you 
not do it as favourably as it might have been estimated ?—Not as favour- 
able as a comparative estimate would have made it one against the 
other. 

2222. Do you mean that your estimate of the cost of building this 
southern line for forty miles was at too high a price ?—No. 


2223. You say you might have made it less by giving ita higher 
hoist. Would that not have made it less absolutely by lowering the 
quantities ?—It might have been. 
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2224. Then in forming your estimate as to the cost of this road did: 
you estimate it higher than you thought it would cost ?—I cannot un- 
derstand that. 


2225. Why did you not when you were making up your calculation 
of the lower line at a two feet hoist, make it up at a four feet hoist ?— 
Because I made that calculation on my own responsibility. I was never: 
instructed to give that two feet hoist. I did it because I was certain 
that that line was the best, and I was anxious to have it adopted. I 
handed in my figures and allowed the Department to make their own 
deductions from them. 


2226. By making your estimate on the two feet hoist did you not 
withold from them your impression that this south line might have 
been cheaper than the north line ?—I said that that was the best line. 


2227, But you did not inform them of the low cost of adopting a four 
feet hoist ?—There were four enormous fills on the south line which 
swallowed up an immense quantity of earth in the calculations, and had 
those four been trestled or bridged in some way I consider that that 
would have materially affected the cost of the road. 


2228. Is that the way, then, you would have reduced the cost of the: 
lower grade ?— Yes. 


2229. How much lower would the four feet hoist basis of calculation 
make the cost of the southern line for that forty miles than with the- 
two feet hoist ?—I could not say without calculating. 


2230. A material amount ?—It would depend on how it is built. 


2231. Have you never estimated, in your mind, as to whether there 
would be a material difference ?—It would reduce the earth filling by 
using viaducts, and when viaducts are a certain height they are cheaper 
than earth filling. Iam on oath, and I would not like to make an 
statement of the difference in cost. It is a thing that can only be based 
on calculation. 


2232. At the four feet hoist would it have made any differ ence in the- 
gradients ?7—No; it is an absolute hoist all the way. 


2233. And the ruling grade of twenty-six feet to the mile going east 
would have been maintained all the same ?—Yes. 


2234. Have you the calculation upon which you made that estimated. 
difference of $275,000 at your command ?—Yes; I have portions of it. 
I have got the calculation of the quantities in cuts and fills, but I have 
not got the structures and other portions. I had them all. 


2235. Have you materials now at your command which you could 
give us to show how your calculation was made ?—I have; but it would: 
take some time. J would want the original plan that I put in. It is 
deposited in the head office at Ottawa. 


2236. Then you would not be able to give it to us up here ?—No; it 
is a thing that would take some time. The calculations were all made. 
and handed in, and any deductions that were made from them were. 
made outside of anything I did. Although it was not in my province: 
at all, I made certain calculations on certain data that was given to me. 
I handed in those calculations, and deductions were made from them, 
but I was not consulted as to the reasonableness of those deductions. 1 
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reported, however, to Mr. Rowan, strongly in favour of the south line, 
but what he said to Mr. Fleming I do not know. 


2237. Who assisted you in making the southern line survey ?— G. BR. L. Fellows, 
G. R. L. Fellowes—he is still on the line at Keewatin—and William (aeesistant im 
Robinson, who is on contract 42. You remarked that there was a strong southern lino 
desire to know why the quantities were increased beyond the estimates. “"""°"* 

That is a question that I wish to have thoroughly gone into, so that I 
may be exonerated from the blame of having made false quantities or 


errors, 


CAMPBELL. 


Winnirea, Friday, 10th September, 1880. Contract No. 48. 
H. M. CAMPBELL, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 


4 c SALE. 2 coat Lives at Portage 
2238. Where do you live ?—At Portage la Prairie. ape ee 


2239. How long have you lived there ?—Three years and three 
months, 


2240. Are you well acquainted with the locality and the business 
done there ?—Yes. 


2241. Do you occupy any official position there ?—I am warden of Warden of the 
the county, but I am not an official in the town. eutirriet 


2242, What county ?—The county of Portage la Prairie. 


2243. Have you been over much of that part of the country ?—Yes; 
I have been over the whole of it pretty much, from the Assineboine 
River to Lake Manitoba in that county, including four ranges: 5, 6, 7 
and 8. 


2244. What is the extent of that country east and west ?—Twenty- Extent of county: 
four miles—four ranges of six miles to the range. 


2245. And north and south between the limits you describe from 
Lake Manitoba to the Assineboine River ?—It would average, I think, 
about twelve miles. The Jake comes in in some places, and the river 
is crooked also. 


2246. About what is the population of Portage la Prairie village 
now ?—We have not taken any census, but we generally calculate it at 
nearly one thousand. 


2247. Is the farming country about it pretty well settled ?—Yes ; 
very well settled. 


2248. Have you any idea of the population of the county ?—I could. 
not tell you the population of the county, but I can tell you the assess- 
ment. 


2249. What is the assessment ?—It is about two and a-quarter 
millions of dollars. 


2250. Do you know what the assessment of the village is?—I do not 
know. 


2251. Where did you come from before you settled at the Portage ? 
—I came from the county of Hast York, within fourteen miles of 
Toronto. 
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252. Did you reside there long ?—All my life. 
2253, Then I suppose you are well acquainted with the effect of 
railways on settlement and business ?—Yes. 


) 


2254. Do you know whether the location of the railway in the 
vicinity of Portage la Prairie has been finally settled?—I do not know. 


2255. Is there any work being done upon the railway near there ?— 
No. 


2256. Not through that county ?—No. 


2257. That county is crossed by what is known as the first hundred 
miles west of Winnipeg, over Ryan’s contract ?—Yes; the plan which 
we have of the probable location shows a deflection of the line towards 
the south as it approaches Portage la Prairie. 


2258. Have you any idea how that deflection would affect the pros- 
perity of the village ?—Of course the more it would deflect towards 
the village the better effect it would produce. After it comes Just 
opposite the village by the town line, between ranges 6 and 7, it 
then deflects to the south about a mile and a-half. If it were to make 
that deflection before it comes that far it would be an advantage to the 
town. It begins to deflect at the town line ; if it made that deflection 
further east, so that the most southern point would be at the town line, 
it would be a great benefit to the village. 


2259. Do you mean that that would bring the railway within a 
shorter distance of the village ?—Yes; a mile and a-half nearer. 


2260. Is there anything in the country there which would make an 
earlier deflection less advantageous to the government ?—-I do not think 
sO. 


2261. You think it could be done further east than where it is said 
to be done ?—I think so, and I have travelled that country. 


2262. Do you mean that is a benefit to the town to be deflected even 
as far south as it is now without going any further south ?—That 
deflection of a mile and a-half is made just after the line passes a point 
directly opposite the village, to the west. | 


2263. Supposing that this curve were made furthur east and went 
no further south than it is at present supposed to be, would that help 
the village?—I think it would. It would not go as far south as we 
would like it, but it would be a little help, in our estimation. 


2264. Do you think that that curve would be more advantageous to 
the village than if the road kept on in a straight line ?—If it made the 
curve it would be of more advantage to the village. 


2265. Although going no further south than township 13?—It is at 
township 13 now, and then this curve goes still south into 12. 


2266. How far does it go into 12 ?—I think it is a mile and a-half; 
J am not certain. 


2267. How near does that come to the village ?—At the town line it 
is just six miles north of the village. Then it diverges south about a 
mile and a-half—still going west of the village. so that I am not 


prepared to say that it is any nearer the village at any given point 
‘than six miles, 


2263. Do I understand you to say that if the railway goes no nearer 
to the village than it is now it is an advantage to have it as near as 
that ?—I do not know that the southern divergence of a mile and 
-a-half is any benefit to us. 


2269, But, supposing it diverged further south ?—Then it would be 
‘an advantage to us. 


2270. I understood you to say, in a conversation before you gave 
your evidence, that it would be better that this line should continue 
directly west, or north-west, unless it approached nearer to the village 
than it has yet been proposed to bring it ; is that right ?—We propose 
to build a branch, and the shorter the distance we would-have to build 
the branch the more advantageous it would be for us. 


2241. Then it is an advantage to have it come within six miles of 
‘the village rather than have it go further north ?—Yes. 


2272. What advantage do you think would be gained for the railway 
dy having the road still nearer the village ?—I think it would accom- 
modate more of the farming community as well as the people of the 
town, because there is a great country lying to the south and south- 
~west which has no other outlet only to come in that direction. And 
another thing: those to the west and south-west for a certain distance 
could utilize the Assineboine River to that point and then tranship by 
railway. 


2273. Did I understand you, before you began to give your evidence 
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to-day, to say that it would be better for the village that theroadshould . 


continue directly west, and not go south at all unless it went further 
south than it does at present ?—We had an idea that it would be better 
for us if the road went eeeeines nor oh; then we would have a chance 
of getting a road of our own 


2274. You had that idea; Habe you got it now while you are giving 
your evidence ?—If the road went north of the lake; but as long as it 
goes south of the lake the nearer it comes to us the better. 


2275. You have not the same idea now that (you had when you were 
conversing with me ?—No. 


2275. You have changed your opinion since that conversation ?— 
Yes; I think when it goes south of the lake the nearer it comes to 
us the better, and the more people in that locality it will accommodate. 
The country along the southern part there, on the Assineboine, is more 
thickly populated than it is out towards the lake. 


2277. Then, in your opinion, it would be noadvantage to the village 
if the road were continued due west or went in a north-westerly 
direction rather than where it goes now ?—No. 


2278. Is there anything further that you wish to say as to the 
location of this part of the line ?—All that I would say is, we would 
be satisfied if we could get the road to what is termed the two miles 
limit—that is four miles south of the point which it now passes at the 
town line between ranges 6 and 7. They have come a mile and 
a-half of that south after they passed west of us. If they would only 
come two miles and a-half further south we would be satisfied, and it 
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Engineering and 2279. Then your suggestion is that they should add five miles to the: 

oe Or taking length of their railway—two and a-half miles to get down and two and 

line further south g-half miles to get back ?—I beg your pardon, it will not lengthen: 
their line that much. When-the deputation of us met Mr. Murdoch 
the engineer some months ago when he was surveying the road, he 
said it would only Jengthen the road a mile and a-half by striking to 
the south a greater distance to the east and making a curve. They 
have come a mile and a-half further south already than they supposed 
at that time, consequently the additional length of the road now would 
not be a mile and a-half. 


2280. But you want them to go still further south ?—Yes; we want 
them to come still further south than they are at present. When we: 
asked Mr. Murdoch to come south to the village at first, he said it. 
would only lengthen the road a mile and a-half. Now the road is a. 
mile and a-half further south than they expected at that time. 


2281. And you wish them to come further south ?—We do. 
2282. Then will they not have to get back again ?—Yes, 


2283. And will not that lengthen the line ?—Yes; but it will be on a 
long curve, and although we want them to come two miles and a-half 
further south it does not follow that it would lengthen the road five 
miles. 


2284. How much do you suppose it would lengthen it?—I do not 
suppose it would lengthen it more than a mile. 


2285. Is it a detriment to the village to bring it as far south as they 
have brought it now rather than continue on a straight line to the 
west ?—No. 


2286. 1 understood from your conversation that it was more detri- 
mental to the village to deflect as far south as they have than to carry 
it directly west or north-west, because you said it would, perhaps, lead 
to the starting of a rival village within a short distance of the Portage, 
and if there was to be a rival village it would be better further off ;. 
have you changed your opinion on that ?—I never feared a rival 
village; but that was my opinion. 


2287. You remember having urged that before us asa reason for being 
called to give evidence to-day ?—Yes. 


2288. Is there anything further that you wish to say upon this matter ? 
—I{ think not. 


McILVAINE; SAMUEL McILVAINE, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 
Lives at Portage 2289. Where do you live ?—At Portage la Prairie. 
2290. How long have you lived there?—Since the spring of 1878. 


2291. Where did you live before that ?—In the town of Meatord, 
county of Grey, Ontario. 


2292, How long had you lived there ?—Two years, and formerly in 
the town of Orillia, and then in the county of Huron. 
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2293. Have you noticed the effect of the building of railways upon 
different localities such as villages and towns ?—I have. 


2294. Do you occupy any official position in Portage la Prairie ?— 
No; nothing except school trustee. 


2295. Are you a property holder ?—Yes. 


2296. A large property ?—I have between three and four acres in the 
village, a dwelling-house, store, office and lumber yard. 


2297. Is the last witness a property holder there ?—He is. 
2298. A large property holder ?—He has three or four buildings. 


2299. Then both you and he are interested in the prosperity of the 
village ?—I am ; and I think he is also. 


2300. Are you aware of the line that is likely to be located for this 


western end of Mr. Ryan’s contract ?— Yes, 


2301. How near do you understand that it comes to the village? ~ I 
think it is about six miles from the centre of the village to where it 
would strike the nearest point of the railway, due north. 


-2302. You think the nearest point of the road is due north ?7—I do not 
think there is much difference. It curves out from the east four and a- 
half miles north of the 4th base line; then it turns south-west and 
across the 4th base line on the town line, running out of Portage la 
Prairie six miles north of the village. 


2303. How do you consider that that deflection towards the south, as 
far as it is said to be laid out, will affect the prosperity of the village ? 
—I should say that in case we do not get a branch road, or any other 
road, into Portage la Prairie, but must depend upon the navigation of 
the river, then the railway, where it is located, will be a detriment to 
the village. 


2304. In that respect you differ from the last witness ?—I do. 


2305. Why would it be a detriment to the village ?—Simply because 
we would have no railway communication. Of course my argument is 
based on tbe railway going where it is now and there being no railway 
to the village. If we must depend on water communication then rival 
towns will grow up on the railroad and they will naturally injure the 
Portage. Then my argument would be, the further from the Portage 
the better in that respect. Of course, it would not be better for the 
farming community. Then, again, my reasoning would be, if we are to 
have a branch road the nearer the main line is to us the better. I 
agree with Mr. Campbell in that respect. 


2306. Is there any reason why you would not geta railroad ?—There 
is. In the first place the Government may notrunin there. We would 
be willing to build a road partly, provided we got the iron from the 
Government. We might not be able to get a company to run a road 
that short distance, then in that case we would be debarred from having 
any railroad. But should we he successful in getting the Government 
to run a branch in there by us building it—the Government furnishing 
the iron—then the nearer the main line would come to the village the 
better, because we would have the shorter road to build. 
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2307. Then are we to understand your opinion to be that the injury 
or advantage to the village will depend entirely upon some things that 
may or may not happen in the future ?—Yes. 


2308. So that without knowing what is going to happen it is impossi- 
ble to form an opinion whether it would be injurious to the interests of 
the village or not ?—The chances are in our favour. 


2309. Iam not speaking of the probabilities, | am asking you whether 
the advantage or injury to the village by this road depends on some- 
thing happening in the future which is, at present, impossible to ascer- 
tain ?—I would say leave it as it is, but if the chances are all against 
us I would say move it away as far to the north as possible. 


2310. I understood you to say the other evening something different 
from that ?—I think not. 


2311, Did you not lead us to understand that you wished to give 
evidence to tnis effect: that unless this road was diverted further south 
than it is now intended to be, that it would be better to continue 
straight on to the west without any divergence ?—I say so still, if we 
cannot get a road into the Portage. I think I always had the idea in 
my mind that it would be better to keep the road away unless we 
could get a branch road, 


2312. But it all depends upon the possibility of something happening 
in the future ?—Yes; but I have reasons for saying that the road could 
be diverted still further south and still be advantageous to the whole 
community and also to the railway. 


2313. Then, in your opinion, it would be better to divert the road 
further south ?—Yes. 


2314. But it is not your opinion that if that will not be done it 
would be better to go further north—in other words, that this present 
projected line gives you half a loaf which is better than having no 
bread ?—No; 1 think not. I would rather see the road far away from 
the Portage in case we never get a branch road from it. 


2315. But is it impossible to say what is going to happen in the 
future ?—I think we can build the road ourselves provided we get the 
iron. 

2316. Assuming that you build the road yourselves, then would you 
rather have the road where it is than to have it go further north ?—Yes ; 
I think so. 


2317. Taking the chances, then, you think it is better for the village 
to leave the. road where it is, rather than take it due west or further 
north ?— Yes. 


2318. That was not the tenor of your views the other night ?—My 
opinion was always, to a great extent, different from that of the last 
witness in that respect. 


2319. Why do you think it could be taken still further south with _ 
advantage to the Government ?—It will not cost the Government any 
more to bring it further south, if they allow us to pay for the difference 
in length. In order to have connection with the road we will have to 
build a branch line, and if the Government will come down towards us 
by lengthening their road a mile we will far more than make up for 
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that deflection in helping them to build the connection. Then, again, ©O™™**tN® 48- 
the Assineboine River runs in a south-westerly direction from the west, 
and comes through a large country that is now being rapidly settled 
up. They will, for a number of years, have to depend upon the river 
for anoutlet. The point of transshipment would be at the Portage 
where all the freight would be transferred to the railway, and instead 
of coming down the river would take the sixty miles of rail to 
Winnipeg, which I think will more than pay for the extra length of 
the road. They could secure freight now by striking a town that is 
already in existence, they would get freight at once in that way, but it 
would not pay to transship goods from the river up to where the road 
is now, a distance of six miles. 


2320. Do you think that immediate business for the railway will 
more than compensate them for the extra expense of running the road 
further south to the village ?—Yes; I think so. 


2321. Is there anything further that you wish to say upon this sub- 


. ject ?—No. 


ee 
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Henry Carre’s examination continued : 14 and 15. 


By the Chairman :— 


2322. You spoke yesterday of two lines baving been run for section Had not located 
15, and that the southerly one would probably be less expensive than Southerly line 
the one which was adopted; do you remember whether you had was commenced. 
located that southerly line before section 14 was commenced ?—No; [ 
had not. Section 15 was commenced in 1875. The staff came up with 


me the same time that I started to locate that southerly line. 


2323. Then at the time of the location by you ot the southerly line, 
work had been done upon 14, further east than the western limit of 
that line ?—Yes; there was a portion of 14 completed before the location 


survey of the southerly line was completed. 
3 The southerly line 
2324. Then that sovtherly line of yours could never have been could not have 
adopted without abandoning some of the work done on 14?—Yes; I beep adonted | 


stated so in my evidence before the Senate Committee. ing some work 
done on section 14, 


2325. Have you any idea of how much work had been done upon 
that portion of the line, which could be replaced by this southerly line ? 
—TI could not state. I heard rumours, but itis so long ago that I cannot 
be certain. 


2326. Have you any opinion whether that southerly line was avail- 
able to the Government at the time you located it?—I think it was. 
The actual work that L did came into the end of the work that had 
been done. I ran to the end of the location on 14. My line joined in 
with the end of the location on 14—the easterly portion, which was then 
chopped out clear and located. 


2327. Have you any idea how much of 14 then done would have had Had heard that 
about 65,000 


to be abandoned to make your southerly line available ? —1 remember worth of work 
hearing that there was about $60,000 or $65,000 worth of work that would have had” 
would have to be abandoned if the best line had been adopted. 
Thus, to Save 
2328. In order to save the $275,000 you spoke of yesterday the Gov- 5275,000, Govern. | 


ernment would have lost $65,000 ?—Yes. Been lose 
* 
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Net saving a little 
over 200,000, 
taking it that the 
remainder of the 
line would be 
equally difficult 
with the adopted 
one here, 


Had line been 
adopted as wit- 
ness ran it there 
would have been 
no Joss. 


Forrest and Arm- 
strong ran 
another line still 
farther south. 


Southerly line 
run by witness 
struck line finally 
adoptedtwo miles 
east of Bog River 


No work had been 
done east of this 
point on contract 
14, at the time 
witness located 
the line. 


Therefore not 
necessary to 
abandon any 
work. 


The saving would 
havebeen 275,000, 
but the line would 
have been five 
miles longer. 
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2329. Do you mean that the highest saving in price would have been 
somewhere about $200,000 ?—Yes; that is taking it for granted that 
the remainder of that line would be as difficult. I had made no 
estimate of the full line from Rat Portage to the connection with 14. 
I made no calculation for that; it was only as to the first forty miles as 
against the thirty-seven miles on the other line. 


2330. The saving in cost to the country which you spoke of yester- 
day would have to be diminished by the value of the work which 
would have been done on the eastern end of 14?—It would if they 


joined in with the south line with 14, near Brokenhead. Had the 


south line been adopted, running from Falcon Lake direct to Broken- 
head, then there would have been a certain amount of work which had 
been done on 14 that would have been lost. 


2331. So that any gain by this line must be diminished by that loss 
in order to see how far the country would be benefitted by adopting 
your line ?—If the line had been adopted as I ran it there would have 
been nothing lost. Iran it to the end of the location, two or three 
miles east of Bog River, then after that there was another line ran 
further south. 


2332. Who ran that ?—It was run by Forrest and Armstrong. With- 
out a plan and letters marked on that plan it is very difficult to describe 
the line intelligently. 


2333. You ran the southerly line ?—Yes. 


2334. Where did that strike the line which was finally adopted on 
the west-end of your southerly line?—About two miles east of Bog 
River. 


2335. Had any wo.k been done on 14 further east than that point, 
at the time you located the southerly line ?—No; there had been no 
work—no construction work. 


2336. Then it would not have been necessary to abandon any work 
that had been done in order to adopt your southerly line ?—No. 


2337. Then your previous evidence is not correct on that point—that 
they would have had to lose $60,000 in order to adopt your southerly 
line ?—My southerly line, as I understand it, and speak of it, is for con- 
tract 15. Then, as far as contract 14 is concer ned, there was no estimate 
ever made, I was asked whether it would have been better to adopt 
my southerly line for 15, had the line gone south of Manitoba Lake. 


2338. I am not directing my questions to anything about Manitoba 
Lake, or anything west of Red River. JI am assuming that those two 
lines join at a common point two miles east of Bog River for the pre- 
sent ?—That is the line actually that I ran, but there was no .calcula- 
tion made up to Bog River. 


2339. Assuming that the point to which you had made your calcu- 
lation on the southerly line, from there to Bog River, was of the same 
expense as the east end of 14 westerly to Bog River, then what saving 
would have been effected by adopting the southerly line ?—The 
saving would have been what I have stated; but«in that case the other 
route would have been five miles longer. 
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2340. Have you not already taken that in, in your forty miles 
estimate as against the thirty-seven ?—No. 


2341. Is the west link of your southerly line five miles further from 


_Bog River than the last end of section 14 is from Bog River ?—I have 


put it in this way: from Rat Portage to that point, two miles east of 
Bog River by the present line, 15 and 14 are five miles, or would have 
been five and a-half miles shorter than the south line between these 
game points. 


2342. Of that five miles you have already estimated over three 
miles ?—Yes, three and a-half miles. 


2343. Are you able to say whether there would have been any gain 
at all to the Government by adopting that southerly line from Rat 
Portage to two miles east of Bog River ?—I have never made an 
estimate of that portion between the forty-mile station on the south line 
and Bog River. 


2344. Have you been over that country ?—No; I have not been on 
that piece myself. My party ran that line while I was exploring the 
Dalles line. 


2345 Then you have no information that would enable you to judge 
whether the southerly line as a whole would be better for the Govern- 
ment than the present line ?—I have no estimate. I only speak of the 
southerly line for contract 15 as against the present line for contract 
15 ; but the general character of the country I consider better—it. was 
found to be better. 


2346. How do you consider it to be better ?—The plans and profiles 
show it to be better. 


2347. Have they shown it to you to be better—have you looked at 
them ?—Yes; I consider it to be better from what I saw and heard from 
those parties. 


2348. Have you any information which would enable you to say 
whether the probability is that that line would have been better for 
the Government than the one that has been adopted ?—I cannot speak 
personally. 


2349. Who was it saw those pians ?—I saw them myself, but I have 
not made any estimate on them. I consider from the plans that it was 
a better line, but I was not over_the ground and therefore I could not 
swear to it. 


2350. What if the plans are correct ?—Then I consider it is better— 
that it went through a better country. 


2351. Better in what respect ?—Less swamp; it would save all the 
wor on the Julius Muskeg by going south of it. There have been so 
many lines run that it is impossible to make a description of it that 
would be intelligible without a plan. 


2352. Then the Julius Muskeg would not have been escaped by the 
little piece which you did run ?—No. 


2353. Were you ever over that country through which you say you 


| (eee this line to Whitemouth River, which would have saved the 


ulius Muskeg ?—No. 
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2354. How do you get your opinion, when you say it would be 
cheaper ?—From the plans and the reports of the men who ran the: 
line. On this south line there was one portion that was never 


estimated, that is the mile and a-quarter to Cross Lake—the heavier 
portion of 14 which Mr, Whitehead built. That ought to have been 


placed against an equal distance on 15 and 14, until you get out of the 


rough country, and then it would have made it more difficalt still. 
2355, You are speaking now of a portion of section 14 ?—Yes. 


2256. That portion which is so expensive in consequence of the 
fill at Cross Lake ?—Yes. 


2357. Cross Lake is partly on 14 and partly on 15 ?—Yes; it is a bay 
of Cross Lake which has cost such an immense sum above the estimate. 
Take forty miles of 15 from Rat Portage of the present line, and forty 
miles on my south line, and estimate one against the other, and then 
I say that there would be a much greater difference and the country 
would have been easier, or as easy. 


2358. Your estimate on the southerly line was for forty miles which 
ended somewhere about the west end of Falcon Lake ?— Yes; and the 
other has thirty-seven and a-half miles on the present line of 15, but it. 
did not take you out of the difficulties. 


2309, Are you able to say whether, from the west end of Falcon 


Lake to Red River a cheaper line could have been run than from the 
end of the forty miles west of Rat Portage to Red River ?—I consider, 
from all I have heard and seen of the plans, that it would have been 
cheaper. 


2360. How much cheaper ?—I could not say without making an 
estimate. 


2361. Could you give anything like a round number ?—No; I would 
say at any rate it could have been done as cheaply, without any doubt, 
as the present line. 


2362. Would that have been of any advantage to the Government to 
have it built only as cheaply ?—Yes ; because then the whole advantage 
would have been in favour of the contractors. If contract 14 was built 
as cheaply, then we would have gained the whole advantage of my 
calculation on the south line in 15. 


2363. And what would that amount to ?—$275,000. I consider it 
more than that. $275,000 it showed by my calculations of forty miles 
against thirty-seven and a-half, but had forty miles on the present line 
been estimated as against forty miles on the southerly line the difference 
would have been greater. 


2364. Should not the cost of the three miles on the east end of 14 be 
added to that saving ? If you saved $275,000 upon comparing the thirty- 
seven miles of 15, against forty miles on the southern line, which took 
you as far west as Falcon Lake, then that saving of $2'75,000 would be in- 
creased, would it not, by the actual cost from the end of the thirty-seven 
miles to the west end of 15,10 the point forty miles west of Rat 
Portage ?—Forty miles on this line only brought me to the same degree 
of longitude as thirty-seven on the present line, so that there would be. 
an equal distance from there to Red River. 
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2365. Then why did you say that forty miles of your southerly line 14 and 15. 
ought to be compared with forty miles of the present line ?—Because it 
is the rough portion of the country on one line compared with the 
rough portion of the country on the other line, 


2266. Would the westerly end of that forty miles upon the adopted 
line leave the Government at a point from which they could make as 
cheap a line to Red River, as from the westerly end of the forty miles of 
your southerly line ?—I think the present line would be more expensive, 
from all J have seen and heard of the plans. It is through a worse 
country, from what I have seen of the block surveys and reports of the 
engineers. 

2367. But you have not been able to make a comparative estimate ? Witness did not 
—No; I have never made an estimate, but there is plenty of data in {tectinm ee? 
the office to make an estimate from. I would not like to give any- 
thing more than my privage opinion, until I had made an estimate. 


2368, Taking Rat Portage and Winnipeg as objective points on the South line shorter 
line of railway, would the south line in your opinion be shorter, and 224 less expen- 
less expensive, than the present line ?—The south line would certainly 
be shorter. 


2369. And less expensive ?—Yes. 


2370. By how much ?—It would be very hard to say, as there was 
no survey made. You can see by the plan that it would be shorter. 
The south line went more directly fur Winnipeg. 


2371. Now as to section 15, I wish to ask again, did you take any Railway Con 
part in making up the quantities which were submitted to the public Simeone yn. 
when tenders were asked for ?—I did. 


2372. What part did you take ?—I was given instructions to take When tenders 


out the quantities from the profile, the centre heights given on the section 15, witness 
profile, by tables which were provided for me. I used our centre WS instineted to 


heights, and estimated from those tables. quantities from 
the profile, &c. 


2373. Where were you at that time ?—I was in Ottawa. | 
2374. Who had prepared those profiles ?—I had, with my assistants. 


2375. Then it was from your own profiles and the tables that were Quantities calcu- 
given to you, that the quantities submitted to the public were calcu- own profiles and 


the standard pro=- 
lated ?—It was. fessional tables. 


2376. When you speak of tables what do you mean ? —Tables caleu- 
Jated which give the number of cubic yards in a hundred feet length, 
for every height of bank. 


2377. Were these printed tables ?—Yes. 
2378. In general use in your profession ? — Yes, 


2379. Are they standard tables for such calculations in. the pro- 
fession ?—Yes. 


2580. And by using those standard tables and your profiles, those 
quantities were arrived at which were submitted to the public ?—Yes. 


2381. The profiles giving only the centre line, would not, I suppose, 
enable you to ascertain the quantities accurately ?—No; they would 
not. 
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Cross-sections 2382. Why are cross-sections necessary to make it more accurate ?— 


necessary to the ; Be 
i ancateaniouin: Because of the irregularities of the ground, 


tion of quantities. 

2383. But if the ground were perfectly level all the way through, lt 
suppose the centre level would be sufficient?—Yes; it would give the 
correct quantities. 

- 2384. Then the cross-sections were necessary because the surface 
of the ground was not level ?7—Yes. 
Quantities caleu- 2385. Do you know whether, after those cross-sections were taken, 


lated from cross- ; : Tee ae . 
sections,January, #2y calculation was made then of the quantities that would be required 


1878. to be done on the work ?—Yes;. I made a calculation from the cross- 
sections in January, 1878. 
Prior to thiscal- | 2386. How do the quantities so ascertained compare with the quan- 


fayntion grades tities which had been ascertained before from the centre line ?—These 
average two feet. were largely in excess, but in the meantwme the grades had been 


lowered, which increased the quantities. 


2387. Then the cross-sectioning alone did not increase the quantities, 
as far as you know? Is that what you mean—that the increase was 
due to something else than the cross-sectioning ?—There was no calcu- 
lution made on the same line, with the same grades, by cross-sections, 
because the grade had been changed in the meantime. 


4388. In what way had it been changed ?—It had been lowered. 


2389. Had it been lowered an average depth over the lines or only 
in places ?—I would say it was an average of two feet. Insome places 
it was identical with the old line; in other places it was lower. 


2390. But the general result was an average of two feet ?—I should 
call it so. | 


2391. Do I understand that the location had been changed in some 
places, before this cross-sectioning calculation, as well as the lowering 
of the grade ?—There were two calculations: the first when it had been 
changed in one or two places. 


2392. The location ?—Yes, 


2393. Did that materially affect the quantities?—It was a great 
improvement. 


2394. That is a lessening of the quantities ?—It was a lessening of 
the embankment, but it wasa slight increase of the rock—scarcely any 
increase of the rock, because it made a reduction in other places. 


Increase in rock 


See Sek hora 2395. Have you any opinion as to the increased cost of rock cuttings 
Eerie one by this lowering of the grade upon the whole of section 15?—We 
yards at $2.75 per Made a rough estimate, and found it to be 113,200 yards. 


yard. 


300,000 yards of 2396. Do you remember what the approximate estimate was in the 
rode accepted tenders for solid rock?—300,000 yards of rock in the accepted 
tenders. 


2397. Then that lowering of the grade increased the actual cost of 
the road, as far as rock is concerned,by that quantity—113,200 yards at 
$2,75 per yard ?—It increased the excavation by that, as far as the 
rock is concerned, 


a 


2398. Do you know whether the lowering of the grade increased the 
loose rock excavation ?—It increased all excavation in the cuttings. 


2399. Did it happen that there was any loose rock to be excavated ? 
—Yes; it certainly increased the loose rock. 


400. Do you know how much ?—No. 
9401. Did it increase the earth excavation ?—Yes. 


2402. Do you know by how much, in round numbers ?—There was 
one calculation of Mr. Rowan’s—lI think it was 224,000 yards. I do 
not know how he arrived at it. 


2403. Did you ever make any calculation of it yourself?—I have the 
notes, but I never made them up in that shape. We put the whole 
excavation in to complete the contract. 


2404. Do you know whether the lowering of the grade had any effect 
on the excavation of off-take drains ?—No. 


2405. It did not affect that item ?—No. 


2406. Assuming that on the road, or at least on this work, there 
was to be solid embankment instead of trestle work, how would the 
lowering of the grade affect the quantity obtained from other places 
for the embankment, such as borrow-pits ?—It would reduce it. 


2407. The lowering of the grade reduces that item ?—It reduces the 
quantities required for embankments. 


2408. Have you any idea by what amount it would reduce that ? — 
There is no calculation that would give it accurately. I could come at it 
from my notes, but Ido not remember. It seems strange that I should 
not be able to answer this; but the calculationsthat were made were 
made at different times, a year apart, and there were changes in the 
allignment during that time which altered the sum total of the whole 
thing, and I cannot take out these portions to see what the reduction 
or increase would be. 


2409. You have never ascertained that ?—No. 


2410. Assuming that the work on this contract was to be done all 
solid embankment instead of trestle work, would this lowering of the 
grade be a saving in the ,cost of the whole work, or an increase ?—I 
should say that the lowering of the grade was an improvement. 


2411. Then the lowering of the grade saved expense to the Govern- 
ment, provided that it was all solid embankment ?—I think so. 


2412. Have you any idea how much it saved ?—I could not say. 
2413. Did you ever enter into any kind of calculation upon that sub- 
ject ?—No. 


2414. Then you are not prepared at all to give evidence upon that 
subject ?—I could not give anything from any calculation made by me. 


2415. Do you consider that the cost of the road, which is now a good 
many thousand dollars more than the first estimate, is in any way due 
to the alteration of the grades ?—I could not really answer that ques- 
tion from any calculations of my own. 


2416. But I understand you to say that it is a lessening of the cost 
~~-that the general effect would be a lessening of the cost? —Yes. 
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2417. Then can you not say whether the inerease was due to that ?— 
I do not think it was due.to that, but I could not say anything without 
calculating. It has increased the quantities, but whether it has in- 
creased the actual cost I could not say. 


2418. It has not increased all the quantities; it has lessened the 
borrowing quantities, for instance ?—Certainly. That was a point 
that was never gone into—the decrease in the earth excavation from 
borrow-pits to make up embankment; it was never calculated, and 
there was no allowance made for it. 


2419. Besides this change of grade you say that there were some 
changes in the location of the line ?—Yes. 


2420. Do you consider that those changes in the location of the line 
were an increase or a lessening of the cost ?—I think they were a 
lessening of the cost. 


2421. Then this increase over the estimated cost cannot be due to 
those changes ?—No. : 
Increase of cost b i : j 
aw ele Hew 2422. So that the increase of cost is not due to changes in location, 
tion nor to lower- nor to lowering of the grades ?—I do not think it is. 
ing of the grades. 
2423. In your opinion what is it due to ?—It is due to a change—a 
difference in the way of constructing the road. 


2424, What was the difference in the way of constructing it ?— 
Making round timber trestle work. 


2425. But there was no trestle work. The change that has actually 
occurred could not be due to trestle work, because trestle work has been 
actually abandoned as a material feature of the transaction ?—Then 
there is no great difference between the two estimates. 


24254. What I want to know is, what two estimates you are com- 
paring —are you comparing Mr. Whitehead’s estimate of the total cost 
to complete the contract according to trestle work with the actual cost, 


or are you comparing two different contracts of solid embankments ? 
—No. 


2426, Did you not make an estimate of the works that you thought 
were going to be done on the line ?—In what way ? 


2427. The last estimate which you submitted was to be largely 
of trestle work, was it not ?—Yes. 


2428, Did you not make up that calculation as to quantities ?— Yes: 


2429. And when the prices were applied to those quantities the 
moneying out resulted in a tender of somewhere about $1,600,000 in 
round numbers, did it not ?—Yes; that is with trestle. 

The increase of 


750,000 to $1,000,000 .2£20. After the contract was entered into changes were made: first 

te! bi ? ° 

over estimate due of all, by lowering the grade, secondly, by change of location ; and the 

iment oftrestie. result is now that the work is likely to cost from three-quarters to a 

work forearth million of dollars over the estimated cost at the beginning—I am ask- 

embankments. . . : . At : 
ing you now to what is that increase due in your opinion ?—That is 


the increase of earth banks against trestle work, 


2431. That is what you attribute it to?—Yes; I attribute it to the 


changes in quantities. In that case the lowering of the grades made a , 
difference. 
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24314. Rut it made a difference in favour of the Government ?—Not ; 


as against trestle work, 


2432. You say, broadly, the change was because trestle work was 
abandoned, and earth embankment adopted ?—Yes. 
2433. Now what was your estimate for trestle work ?—My estimate Witness’s esti- 


rf saa te of $379,000 
was $379,000 I think, or something like that. fos treatia works 


2434. That was to be the cost if these gaps were to be filled with 
trestle work in the way you estimate it ?—A portion of this trestle work 
is for culverts. 


2435. Do you know how much of that estimate has actually been 
put upon the road in the shape of culverts or bridges, or in any other 
shape? That estimate is for the whole amount of the wood work, is it 
not ?—Yes. If I could see the last progress estimate that was sent in 
I could tell. 


2436. Can you give any approximate estimate of what has been 
actually done of that wooden work on that road ?—About $9,800, and 
there has been a heavy amount done since. 


2437. You have just left the contract ?—Yes. 


2438. And have you no idea of the amount of trestle work that has 
been done since ?—I have had nothing to do with it since the end of 
June. 


2439, Assuming that $380,000 represents the amount of trestle work a mount.of trestle 
and iron bridges that was originally intended, can you say about how Wonks dispensed 
much of that has been dispensed with ?—About $370,000, up to the i879. $870,009 : 

wortn. 


date of the return of May, 1879. 


2440. [ understand you to say that the increase of the actual cost 
beyond the estimated cost is due to the substitution of earth embank- 
ments for trestle work. Now, by abandoning trestle work, $370,000 of 
that expenditure was saved, how much was the cost of the earth 
embankment increased ?—I really could not give you any figures. 


2441. How much was the estimated cost of the earth work ?—The Estimated cost of 
estimated cost of embankment was only taking out the stripping of the Sry gy nt oF 
rock, and the cuttings. 


2442. How much was it ?—$79,600. 


2443. In May, 1879, can you say what estimate had been made of Rays Lois WON 
the earth work then done, and yet to be done after that time, in the Work tobedone » 
aggregate ?—The workd one was 82,993 yards,.and the work to be 5%),252 yards. 
done was 530,252 yards. 


2444, Then what would be the aggregate cost of all the earth work StH CORUNA 


ee A coy OAR tenier price 
at the tender price ?—$613,245. S613,215° 


2445. Deduct the estimated cost at the beginning from that ?—It 
would leave $583,645. 

2446. Now that represents the total increase of putting in earth Total increase. on 
embankments as they will be put in, above the estimated cost of earth Caents. $583,045, 
embankment as at first intended to be put in ?—Yes 


2447. Ought you not to deduct from that the estimated cost of trestle 
work which has been abandoned and saved, in order to say how much 
the whole cost has been really increased by this change ?—Part of the 
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2448. This $583,645 represents the total increase in the cost of the 
earth embankments ?—Yes; according to those calculations. 


244). The effect of making that increase was to do away with 
$370,000 of trestle work ?—Yes; according to that return. That is 
$213,645. 


2450. Then that sum, $213,645, represents the actual increase of 
substituting earth embankment for trestle work ?—Yes; according to 
this return. 


2451. Do you think this return as to that item is correct, or is it 
too high or too low ?—I think the total quantity of earth, according to 
that return, was too small. The calculation of the amount to be done ~*~ 


was too small. 


aaa ne orat 2452. Do you think the total cost of earthwork will eventually be 


ill exceed 2 DANI : f 
3613,000. more than $613,000 ?—L think so. 


2453. Have you the impression that the executed work when com- 
pleted, will be more or less than the information given before the 
Committee ?—I think it will be less. 


2454. But you think that particular item will be more ?—Yes. 


Bee ee ee = 2455. Then, on the other item, it will compensate for that ?—The 


SO DOO cara estimate of May, 1879, for solid rock was 525,000 yards, and I do not 
instead of 525,000 think it will exceed 500,000 yards. 

aras. 
i 2456. Then you think there will be a saving of 25,000 yards of solid i 


rock ?—Yes; over that estimate. I did not make another estimate 
since the one they have adopted here (pointing to the Blue Book). I 
made one of 516,000 yards, and the last one I made is 513,000; now I 
do not think it will exceed 500,000 yards, owing to some of the devia- 
tions that have been made of late, saving rock. 


Saving in rock 2457. Then that saving in the rock has been by a deviation of the 

accounted for. line 2—It is partly due to deviations in the line, and partly to the 
cuttings turning out less rock than we had calculated for. And then 
there are increases in rock quantities due to deviations in the line. 


2458. Upon the whole you think the rock quantities will be 25,000 
yards less than the May estimate of 1879?—Yes. Ido not know why |. 
they have adopted this. They have adopted it because it was the 
largest, as I had another one ir of 516,000 yards instead of 525,000 yards. 


2459. But you say the 525,000 yards estimate is too smail ?—That is 
of rock, which I say is too high. 
2460. Assuming 500,000 yards to be right, that would be a saving of 
25,000 yards of rock ?—Yes. 
fouls, $6850” ~=—- 2461. What would that amount to ?—$68,750. 


2462. What is your estimate of the total quantity of earth when the 
work is finished? You say the return is not correct, and I want to see 
what your estimate is ?—I could not say what it will actually be. 


2463. You could not say exactly, but you say that is not enough ?— 
It is not enough by the way the work is turning out. 


2464, Can you say how much more it ought to be ?—No. 
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2465. I do not understand how you came to those conclusions and 
made those calculations and not know the amounts ?—I made the 
calculations and allowed 10 per cent. for shrinkage. Now I know that 
in places it has shrunk more than 10 per cent., but how much more I 
cannot say. 

2466. I am trying to get from you your reasoning about the excess 
of the cost of the works over the estimated cost at the beginning. You 
say it is not due to the lowering of the grades, nor to changes in the 
location, but that it is due to the substitution of earth work for trestle 
work ?—I said that the lowering of the grades was an improvement in 
case the banks were made of solid earth, but it was not an improve- 
ment if the work was to be done with trestles. It was then a loss, It 
was an increase of the cost. 


2467. That is coming back to the same conclusion, that the abandon- 
ing of the trestle work and the adoption of earth embankment increased 
the cost ?—Yes, and lowering the grades ; but if it was intended to 
build it with solid embankments right through, then I say the lowering 
of the grades was better according to those prices; but had the trestle 
work plan been adopted, the grades not lowered, and the banks after- 
wards filled in at what it would cost the Government, I consider then it 
would be cheaper. The lower the grades to balance quantities the 
better. Then, again, there is no extra haul allowed in this estimate 
for all that immense quantity of earth that was to be hauled. 


2468. That does not affect the question, because the actual cost is made 
up without charge for the extra haul, according to Mr. Whitehead’s pro- 
position ?—Yes. 


2469. We are making all this comparison upon the basis of the works 
to be executed by Mr. Whitehead, so that the extra haul is not an 
element in the calculation ?—No. 


2470. Will you explain your opinion of the effect upon the total 
cost of this work that the changes made since the contract was let 
would create ?—The principal changes in quantities is due to the lower- 
ing of the grades, and assuming the increase in the rock excavation due 
to that lowering to be 113,000 cubic yards of rock, it would be neces- 
sary that a decrease of about 565,000 yards of earth required in embank- 
ments should be made in the amount of earth to fill up those spaces, so 
as to balance the cost of forming the embankments at the present con- 
tract prices. The comparative cost of filling voids with trestle work, 
as against earth, is very materially increased by the lowering of the 
grades. If the intention was to complete the contract with solid earth 
banks, at contractors’ prices, then I consider the lowering of the grades 
was beneficial; but if built with trestle work such as is now being put 
in by Mr. Schreiber, and the voids to be afterwards filled in with earth 
by the Government at the actual cost of performing the same, I think 
the lowering of the grades would have the effect of increasing the total 
cost of completing the contract. All depends on the actual cost of 
filling at a further date, in this last calculation. I would also state that 
the bill of timber in the bill of works was made before the grades were 
lowered. It was estimated for a higher gradient than the one that is 
adopted at present. 


2471. Would the result of lowering the grade have a material effect as to 
the quantity of timber that was tendered for ?—It would be very slight. 
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2472. The difference in quantity, then, would not be material ?—It 


would not be material. The superstructure—the expensive portion of the 
timber—would be the same. The lowering of the grades would have 
the effect of shortening the trestle work also, because the cuttings 
would make more embankment and shorten the voids, leaving less voids 
to be filled. All these calculations would have to be gone into accu- 
rately in order to form an estimate. 


Material differ- 2473. In using .trestle work to fill voids, does it make a material 
ence in cost of : ] 

A KGREIE re difference whether the road is a deep one or a shallow one ?—It does ; 
Bede By depth a very material difference. 


2474. How does that affect the cost of the trestle work ?—Trestle 
work can be formed so as to make it equal to the cost of earth filling. 
The trestle p!ans handed to me, on which I based the last calculation, 
were so expensive that the superstructure alone would form an 
eighteen feet bank of solid earth at 37 cts. a yard. That I considered 
to be too expensive a trestle for the purpose. 


2475. Then you mean that the superstructure alone would be equi- 
valent to an earth embankment eighteen feet high, or about that, in 
round numbers ?—Yes. 


2476. Is the effect of that, in your opinion, that any trestle would be 
_advantageously replaced by earth embankments, provided they were 
not higher than eighteen feet ?—According to that plan, the bents 
and trestle work would make a twenty feet bank. The superstructure 
alone would make an eighteen feet bank. 


2477. If the superstructure alone would be of the same price as a 
bank eighteen feet high, inasmuch as every trestle work requires some- 
thing more than superstructure, would it not be advantageous to do 
away with trestle work in every void where it was only eighteen feet ? 
— Yes; according to those p!ans. 


2478. Will you explain what you mean about the relative cost of 
trestles to fill a shallow void, and to fill a deep void ?—The superstruc- 
ture, no matter what the depth of the void, is the same. The difference 
in cost between a twenty feet and a forty feet trestle bent, in height, 
is very slight in comparison to the difference in cost of a twenty feet 
and a forty feet earth bank. 


Where a deep 2479. Do I understand you to mean this: that whenever a deep void 
void can b> filled { ayn 
with trestle work Can be filled with trestle work it is advantageous to do so ?—Cer- 


ral CRN tin to tainly. 
Barievordarcd 2480. But if itis a shallow void it would be -better to fill it with 
for certain large earth than with trestle work ?—Certainly. In this special case there 
ar were certain large fillings—watcr stretches—in which banks were 
ordered to be putin. In fact I was instructed that they had been 
allowed, and that those protection walls being allowed, virtually granted 
earth filling at those points. I was also instructed not to calculate 

trestle work in those cases. 


2481. Did you start to explain this deep filling over water stretches 
with a view to showing the comparative cost of trestle and earth 
embankment ?—Yes. I say that in this particular case the earth fillings 
were eliminated out of the calculation that I made upon which Mr. 
Rowan’s calculation was based; that these heavy fillings that would 


si 


er a! 
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‘have told in favour of the trestle work were eliminated, and the average 
number of fillings is below the paying price—that is, eighteen feet. 


2482. At which points were the deepest fillings made? Can you 
‘mame some of them ?—As it is now? 

2483. Yes?—Stations 42, 215, 430, 435, 530, 570, 1445, 1705 
1745 and 1792. Those would be the deepest voids. 

2484. Do these numbers start from the east or the west ? — From 
the east, and number to the west. 


2485. Then station 1792 would be about Cross Lake ?—Two miles 
east of Cross Lake. 


2486. Is there any part of Cross Lake on section 15 ?—Yes. 


2487, Is not that a deep fill?—Yes; but that was eliminated. I have 
not given you any of the water stretches; these are the land voids. 


2488. Besides those stations that you have named, are there other 
deep fillings on section 15 ?—Yes, there are. 

2489. For the sake of illustration will you name the deepest filling 
-on section 15, so far as you know ?—Cross Lake would be the deepest. 


2490. What is the height of the filling there above the base ?—It is 
soft mud bottom. 


b] 


2491. Above the stone base ?—Above the stone base it is not the 
highest. 


2492. I want to know some spot where a deep filling has been filled 
with earth that might have been filled with trestle; of all those fillings 
any one filling on the line which absorbed most earth ?—Cross Lake. 


_ 2493. Have you any idea what that particular filling would cost in 
the way it has been done, with earth, for the distance that it might 
have been done by trestle ?—I understood that it took 205,000 yards to 
fill it. That was the calculation some two months ago before [ left 
the work, and it sank the other day some five or six feet and they 
were filling it up again as | was passing. I should say it would take 
now 222,000 yards. 

2494. You mean for the distance that might have been filled with 
‘trestle ?—Yes. 


2495. What would that cost at the contract price ?— $82,000. 


2496. What would it have cost, in your opinion, to have filled that 
with trestle at the contract prices?—That 222,000 yards is full 
quantity to fill up between protection walls. It is not acalculation for 
the amount above rock basis. The trestle work above a rock basis 
would cost about $17,000. 


2497. What would it have cost to put in a rock basis for the trestle 
work ?—That would have been a big item. You would have had to 
haul the rock from the cuttings for five miles to have done that. It 
would take about 120,0v0 yards to put the earth top on, and that, at 37 
ets., would be $44,400. 


2498. What would the trestle work have cost ?—The trestle work 
would have cost about $17,500, a difference of $26,900. That is, with 
‘the expense of trestle work. 

11 
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Contract No. 15. 9499, T suppose that this instance you speak of at Cross Lake is a. 
most striking example to illustrate the benefit of trestle work as 
against earth embankment ?—It is. 


2500. Supposing the rock basis to have been there, the saving would 
have been $26,900, in round numbers ?—About that. 


2501. But supposing that the rock basis was not there, how would it 
have operated upon the comparison?—Then you would have had to 
put in rock points. 


2502. What do you consider to be a fair length to take for the 
purpose of comparison ?—Seven hundred feet. 


2503. And you think about fifty feet is the height ?—Yes. 


Cost of filling 2504. Commencing this work now with the rock protection walls 
Cross Lake only, and intending to fill in the middle of it so as to make trestle work 
i eval epeeifica- @Vailable, what would be the expense of this most favourable example: 
tion, $345,832 5 of trestle work ?—With full rock base and trestle work, as contemplated 
pao Sisson. by the original specification: for the rock, $328,332; for the trestle, 


$17,500; or a total of $345,832. 


2505. To have filled that void according to the original specification,, 
it would have cost $345,832 ?—Yes. 


2506. What did it cost as it has been executed—with earth—in your 
opinion, the same void and the same depth ?—$142,500. 


$165,832 in favour 25907. How much is that in favour of the earth and protection filling ¢ 


of earth and pro- —$16 30 
tection filling. $1 9,832 


2508. Do you mean to say that the earth embankment in this parti- 
cular void is $165,000 less expensive than the rock basis and trestle 
work ?—It would appear so from that calculation. ; 


2509. In addition to that advantage, in favour of the earth embank- 
ment, is there not another advantage, that the trestle work would have 
to be eventually filled with earth? —The earth embankment is cheaper 
than a full rock basis. 


2510. So that the change from the original intention is beneficial, 
and this is the most favoured place for trestle work over the water 
stretch ?—No; because the rock basis in this case is very deep. In 
some cases we have very light rock bases, and very high trestles. It 
is the excessive rock basis that makes the frightful cost in this case. 
There is no doubt that a full rock basis would kill the trestle work in 
every case, 

2511. Did it not happen that on this section several rock bases were 
contemplated ?— Yes. 


2512. Then was the original arrangement with solid rock bases and 
trestle work, as favourable to the cost as the later arrangement of 
making solid earth emkankment ?—No; it was not. 

Solid earth 


Mbenkinent 2513. A solid earth embankment was the more favourable as to cost ? 
more favourable -_]t was the more favourable of these two. 

as to cost. 

a He ea ten 2514. In what other places would the trestle work be cheaper ?— 


there were many, In heavy land voids. 
trestle work 


cheaper. 


2515. Were there many of them ?—Yes, all those that I gave you, 
and one or two others that I have since thought of. 1420 is another. 
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2516. You have shown that in this particular water stretch the Comt™act Ne. 15~ 
trestle work would have cost some $164,000 more than the earth 
embankment ?—Yes; earth embankment and full rock bases as origi- 
nally contemplated. | 
Upon the whole, 
the original ar- 
it is ry 2 rate ales pda lad othe rangement for 
2517. ‘Taking all the water stretches together, in your opinion was solid rock bases 
the original arrangement for solid rock bases and trestle work super- and AHL eat work: 
° ° ‘ ave 
structure more expensive than the rock protection ‘walls and earth proved more ex- 
embankment ?—It was. pensive than the 
rock protection 
and earth em- 


2518. How much more expensive—taking the water stretches only, panko nts 
first ?—I would not like to say. 


2519. Would it be in the neighbourhood of half a million in favour of 
earth embankment ?—I am not done with this one yet. There is an- 
other item. That rock that we have charged altogether to your base is 
now used to make up embankments over land voids in the meantime. 


2520. That is in favour of the earth system ?-— Yes; it is in favour of 
it, but then there is a query as to whether, if there had been a full rock 
base put in, there would have been such a waste of earth. 


2521. You say, as | understand you, that adhering to the original 
plan of solid rock bases and trestle work superstructures over the water 
stretches alone, that that system would have been much more expensive 
than the rock protection banks and solid earth embankments ?—I 
have made no calculation for protection banks yet. 


2522. I am asking you, from that illustration, whether your opinion 
is thatit would have been better, or less expensive, or worse, that is 
more expensive, to have filled in with rock protection and solid earth 
embankments over all the water stretches, instead of trestle work and 
solid rock bases ?—As arule the earth and protection walls are far 
better, and Jess expensive. 


2523. You mean not only more economical as to future effects, but 
absolutely less expensive at the present ?— Yes. 


2524. Now as to the other voids on the solid earth foundations, have Land voids. 
you any idea as to the comparison in favour of trestle work which you say 
it would be as against earth embankments? Take, for instance, any Trestle work Me 
void you remember as most favourable for the trestle work system ?—In feet deep less 
5 c is _. expensive than 
every void over twenty feet in depth trestle work would be less earth filling. 
expensive than earth filling. 


2525. Have you any idea what it would have cost to fill all the land 
voids, as distinguished from the water stretches, with trestle work 
according to the original specification ?—I am not able to say. 


; = , , Took charge of 
2526. When did you take charge of the works as GOVELNMIGNG ee ee avarice 
engineer on section 15 ?—In May, 1876. ment engineer, 


i May, 1876. 
2527. That was before the contract was let ?—Yes. 


2528, Then you were there when the contractor came on the ground 
to proceed with the work ?—I was. 


2529. Had you any instructions from your superior officer as to the 
information that you were to give the contractor ?—What sort of 


information ? 


2530. Of any kind ?—Yes; different orders, 
lis 
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2531. Do you remember what the instructions were ?—I was 
instructed, in the first place, not to let any one know what the prices 
were—not even to let my own assistants know what Mr. Whitehead’s 
prices were. They were printed in a book and published a few days 
afterwards. I was also given general instructions to lay out the work 
and give the contractor points at any places that were necessary. 


2532. What kind of points ?—To lay out his work and allow him to 
commence at any point he wished. 


2533. You mean on the ground ?—Yes; to lay out his work. 


2534. Was that all the instructions ?—I cannot remember exactly. I 
was told to show him any plans that I had in my custody or control. 


2535. You were never told to withhold any plans ?—No. 

2536. Did you always give any information you could ?—I cid not 
give them all the information they asked for. 

2537. What information did you refuse ?—They asked for details of 
every cutting from station to station—so much of a return in each 
month. 


2538. I am speaking of a time before the exccution of the work ; 
did they ask for any information and plans?—Yes; they asked for a 
working plan and profile. 


2539. Who was it asked for that ?—Mr. Ruttan asked for it. He 
wrote to me several times. 


2540. Did he get it?—Not for some time. 


2541. Why not ?—I had neither the time nor the material to make it. 
The work was going on full swing; my assistants had as much as they 
could do with that work, and I repeatedly asked for stationery to make 
those plans and plot my cross-sections, but I could not get it. 


2542. Do you mean that they could not get this information that 
they asked for because you had no stationery ?—Because I had not the 
material to make them with. 


2543. Did you show them the originals ?—I did not show them to 
the contractor himself, but I told the contractor’s engineer that he 
could go to the office and look over the works with the assistants, and 
examine them, or do anything he liked. He demanded this informa- 
tion as his right, and said that he was told in Ottawa that he would get 


_ it—that he was to get copies of all my estimates. I told him that I 
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had no instructions to give them, and that I could not do it until I got 
instructions. 


2544. About what time did they go upon the ground to work ?—In 
February, 1877, I think he commenced work. 


2545. At that time had any cross-sections been made of this work ? 
—Yes; the work had all been cross-sectioned ; and the eross-sections 
had all been plotted and sent down to Ottawa. I had repeatedly asked 
Mr. Rowan to have them brought back, as 1 knew they were not 
required there. I could not get them back, however, until Mr. Smith 
came out in September. 


2546. You had no duplicates of them?—No; nor had I paper to 
make duplicates on. I had the figures in my field notes. 
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2547. Was any change made either in the character of the work or changes made 


the location of the work, after the contract was entered upon ?—Yes; after contract 

there were changes at different times. Nps t 
2548. Do you remember what the first change was ?—Lowering the First change : 

grade was the first material change. Brad wer eds 
2549. About what time was that?—The new grades came out the 

29th of June, 1877; and the work had been going on from February. 


2550. That was the first material change ?—Yes. 

2551. How did you come to be informed of that change ?—Some of 
the grades were telegraphed to us from Ottawa, just the elevation 
gradient and the rate per hundred. 


2552. Were there any other instructions given as to change of 
grade, except by telegram ?—Yes; we got copies in writing. 


2553. Did they follow the telegraph ?—Yes. I pressed so hard to 
get the grade of certain portions that they would have to telegraph it. 


2554. Why did you press for the grades ?—Because the contractor 
was at work and wanted them. 

2555. Had you not the grades already ?—I had the grades but they 
were not approved by the Chief Engineer. They were grades which [ 
put on myself. 

2556. Do you mean that at the time the contractor came upon the 
ground, no grade had been regularly and authoritatively established ?— 


No. ; aus paceiialn 
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2557. You mean it was left uncertain ?—Yes. pedeioe ee ea 
ground, 


2558. Then how was there a change made if the grade had never This explained. 
been established ?—I established them myself. After re-locating I put 
on the grades. I sent down a plan, profile, cross sections, and the data 
that were necessary to put on the grades properly. 
2559. Then these changes that came by telegraph, or otherwise, to 
you, were only changes from the suggested grade and not from the 
established grade ?—Yes; from my suggested grade on which I had 


' made up the quantities. 


2560, You supposed then that when the contract was let it was let 
on the grade which you had suggested ?—Yes. 

2561. Then why was it necessary for you to telegraph, if you sup- 
posed that was sufficient to go on with ?—Because | was certain when 
they saw the cross-sections that they would alter the grades. These 
grades that I put on were the four feet hoist, and when the line was 
re-located the grades would have to be adjusted. 

2562. And you would write or telegraph for definite information ?— 
Yes, I telegraphed to get the grades at the different points where the 
contractor was working. I would telegraph: ‘‘ Please send me grades 
between such and such stations.” 

2563. Then the answer to your application was to lower the grade 
from your suggested grade ?—Yes. 

2564. But in accordance with your ideas as to what would happen ?— 
Yes. I expected those changes if the contractor were to build with 
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timber. I did not know whether the grade would be lowered or raised. 
I expected that they would alter it. 


2565. Why did you expect that they would alter it?—At any rate I 
wanted them authorized. I did not want to go upon my own grades, 
IT wanted them authorized; but whether they were to be lowered or 
raised I did not know.. 


25.6. Then this change in the grade of the line that you have spoken 
of several times, was by information sent to you, either inthe shape of 
telegrams or letters, subsequently to the beginning of the work on the 
contract ?—Yes. 


2567. Do you say that they came from Ottawa ?—Yes, from Ottawa, 
signed by Mr. Smellie. 


2568. Did they also send you plans or profiles showing the grades 
on them ?—In one or two cases they did for short pieces. 


2569. How was the grade established in most cases? Was it by 
plan, or by letter, or by telegram ?—By all three. 


2570. After these telegrams came to you, were they always con- 
firmed by letter or by plan, or by both ?.—I think so. I think I got 
a complete list of grades right through. 


2571. How long was thislowering of the grade after the commencment 
of the contract ?—About four months after. 


2572. When the contravtor first came upon the ground did you 
expect that the contract would be fulfilled according to the specifica- 
tions ?—Certainly. 


2573. That is with solid rock bases in the water stretches and-trestle 
work superstructures ?—Yes. 


2574. That was your expectation at the time ?—Yes. 


2575. And you had, at the beginning, no reason to doubt that that > 
would be carried out ?—No. 


2576. Was it carried out ?—No. 


2577. Why not ?—Because I found that we could not get rock enough 
for those solid rock bases within reasonable distance of the water, and 
I wrote to Mr. Rowan asking him whether rock-borrowing would be 
allowed to make up the deficiency. He answered that no rock-bor- 
rowing would be allowed, but that the contractor must haul over in- 
tervening spaces from the cuttings until he had a sufficient number of 
cuttings taken out to make that special rock base. The contractor 
then objected to that—I thinkvery fairly. He said that if he was com- 
pelled to do that it would take him an immense length of time as he 
could not put more than one or two gangs to work to get out this im- 
mense quantity, and he would either have to haul rock over a cutting 
which was in progress or wait until each cutting was out to haul to it. 


2578. It was too difficult for him to do that ?—Yes; then I wrote to 
Mr. Rowan and explained this barrier, and proposed that protection 
walls should be put in, in place of the rock base. 


2579. Over the whole line?—Yes, over the whole line; and he 
approved of that. 


2580. How did he approve of that ?—By letter. 


a rs a 


_ 2581. About what time ?—That would be in October, 1877. He said 
‘that Mr. Smith would be coming up shortly, and would arrange the 
‘whole thing. 


2582. When you say he approved of it, do you mean that he 


authorized it?—No; he did not at that time. But he approved of it 


in this way, he said: ‘‘ You can go on forming the rock protection 
‘walls for the present, until the thing is finally settled, because those 


. protection walls will be, in any case, a part of the rock base.” 


2583. When did he say that you might go on with the rock pro- 


‘tection walls at all events ?—I think it was in November, 1877. 


2584. I thought you had said during this evidence that Mr. Rowan 


‘told you that the adoption of the rock protection walls conceded abso- 


lutely the earth embankment ?—That was afterwards.’ 


2585. Then at first he did not agree to that, that it committed the 
Government to solid earth embankment ?—What [ spoke about before 


as to its conceding earth embankment was after Mr. Smith came 


through. 


2586. But at this time he did not concede that the contractor might 
put in earth embankment ?—No; he did not. 


2587. When he approved of the rock protection walls in November, 
1877, did he authorize you to get them done instead of the rock base ? 
—He said that there would be two outside portions of the solid rock 


‘base, and if they were not approved of we could afterwards fill in the 
centre. 


2588. Then it was after the middle of November, 1877, that Mr. 
Rowan approved of, or authorized, the earth embankment?—Yes; it 


~was Mr. Rowan himself that authorized it. 


2589. When ?—He wrote to me authorizing it. 


2590. When ?—It was about the fall of 1877. I think Mr. Smith 
went away in the end of October, 1877, and it was immediately after 


‘he left that Mr. Rowan wrote to me saying that Mr. Smith had 
authorized it. But it was previous to that that Mr. Rowan wrote to 


me saying that I might make the protection walls for the present. 


2591. When was that ?—It might have been in August that he wrote 


‘me telling me to go on with the protection walls tor the present, as 


they were only a portion of the solid rock bank. 


2592. Was that for a particular locality, or all over the line ?—The 


only case in point then was at Monk Bay, station 40. 


2593. Do you mean that Mr. Rowan’s letter authorizing the rock 


‘protection walls referred to only one locality ?—I would prefer to look 
.at my notes before speaking positively of those things while under 


oath. (After looking at the book): On the 3rd of November he wrote me, 
stating that Mr. Smith had authorized the contractor to put in the 


‘double protection walls. 


2594. Is this the letter you allude to which is published at page 109 
of the Blue Book, “ First Report of the Select Committee of the Stand- 


‘ing Committee of Public Accounts, 1879?”’—Yes; and it was about the 
-end of August that he wrote the other letter. That letter is not 
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published. It was after J suggested the rock embankments that he 
wrote me. 


2595. That was for one locality ?—Yes; that was for Monk Bay. 
2596. You think that was in August ?—Yes. 
2597. Have you that letter in your control now ?—I have. 


2598. Is it here ?—It is in town among my papers. | 
25984. Would you be able to produce it to-morrow ?—Yes. 


2599. Was there any letter previous to that from Mr. Rowam 
authorizing the change ?—I cannot remember. 


2600. Those letters are in your custody now ?—Yes. 


2601. And you think you have an earlier letter than any that has 
been produced before any Committee ?—-I think so. Not authorizing it. 
except in that conditional way, that it would be better to commence: 
with those side walls, and we could afterwards fill in the middle and 
make full rock bases. ° 


2602. That was not authorizing a change, but authorizing a step 
preparatory to the change, if it should be afterwards authorized. Now,,. 
going back to the grades of section 15, what is the usual practice upon 
that subject? Is the engineer of construction the one who rules ir 
the grades, or the superior officer who has not been over the ground ?— 
On the Intercolonial Railway and the Pacific Railway, as far as I have 
done work I have put on my own grades, as engineer in charge of the 
party, to guide myself in the location, and those grades were after- 
wards re-adjusted by the Hngineer-in-Chief. 


2603. Who had not been over the works?—Who had not been over 


the works. They were finally readjusted after the cross-sectioning- 
was done. 


2604. Your own views would not be carried out in reference to the 
change of grades ?—No; unless I was consulted. 


2605. Would you not be better informed on the subject of the effect 
of change of grade than anyone else who was not on the ground?— 
Yes; unless they had the cross-sections I would be better informed.. 
I had the material written on the cross-sections. 


2606. Besides this change in the base for trestle work, was there 
any instructions given to you about getting all the earth you could upon 
the line instead of usiny trestle work ?—Yes. ; 


2607. When was that instruction given you?—Those were verbal 
instructions given in 1877, I think in the summer of 1877, that 
wherever borrow-pits were found available without extra haul, the: 
contractor might de allowed to form banks from them, 


2608. Do you remember where you were when you got those verbal 
instructions ?—Yes; about station 250. 


2609. Was any one along with you when he gave you those instruc- 
tions ?—Mr. Fellowes, my assistant; and Mr. Ruttan and Mr, Charles 
Whitehead, I think, were there. 


2610. Was that considered by you at the time a change from the: 
original intention of the contract ?—It was certainly:a change from 
the intention at the time that the quantities were taken out, as IL 
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understood them. For although the quantities consisted of earth in 
excavation from cuttings and borrow-pits, we had no data to go upon 
as to the quantity in borrow-pits, and therefore I made no calculation 
of that amount. The idea was, when that 20,000 yards was calculated, 
to strip the rock and take out the gullet afterwards. 
2611. Have you within your control now the particulars of that sur- 
vey of the southern line which you made as against this adopted line ? 
—I have not. I have a portion of it—the protile. 
2612. Have you sufficient data to give full particulars ?—I have the 
calculations of quantities in the cuttings as 1 made them out at the 
time, | 
2613. Had you at any time fuller information ?—I had. 
2614. In what shape was it ?—It was in the shape of a bill of works 
for the whole forty miles, 
2615. Had you a profile and plans?—I had the location plan and 
location profile. 
2616, Have you those now ?—No; I have not. Materials for a 


comparison of 


2617. Where are they ?—They are deposited in the head office at ayaniiiies in the 


Ottawa. the southern line 
not at witness’s 


2618. Why were they deposited in the head office at Ottawa ?—All command, they 
plans and profiles of the road are deposited there. All the plans of all nead office, 


the surveys, trial surveys and everything, were deposited there. OLEAN is 
2619. Have you looked at them since they were deposited ?—Yes. 
2620, Are they to be had now ?—I saw the profile in May, 1879. 


2621. There have been some changes in the location of section 15, The changes in 
° ; ; : 9 location were 
as well as changes in the grades; were they made by you ?—They made according 
. i i —after r neal 1 j . » to instructions 
were made under instructions—after receiving instructions from Mr. ose or 
Rowan or Mr. Smith. Smith. 


2622, Would they give instructions without information from your- These instruc- 
self, or would they be based on your own views ?—They were based Perec Gere 
on suggestions of my own. witness. 


2623. What was the object of those changes ?—Improvement of the 
line and improvement in the cost. 


2624. Had those changes the effect of decreasing the cost ?—They The changes 
had. They increased the quantities in the excavation of the cuttings, 7°cTe#sed cost- 
but they decreased the fills, and in some places improved the allign- 
ment, and in other places we injured the allignment. The first survey 
was made through the wild bush without cross-sections at all, and I 
always expected that when the clearing was done, and the cross-sections 
made, I would be allowed to vary the line a little backwards and 
forwards so as to balance and get reduced quantities and cheapen the 
work as much as possible. When I took charge of the contract I When witness 
re-located the line as closely as I could, and made a good number of in order to de-_ 
alterations to decrease the work without increasing the cuttings. 1 ¢rease the woul 


was ordered not to make any change and not to touch a stake. Rowan not to 
touch a stake. 


2625. By whom were you ordered rot to make the change ?—The 
instructions came from Mr. Rowan. 
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2626. Written instructions ?—No; verbal instructions over the line. 
Then, after great pressure I got permission to make one or two alter- 
ations. 


2627. Did Mr. Rowan pass over the line frequently to inspect it ?— 
Not very. 


_ 2628. About how often while you were in charge of construction ?— 
First in 1876, he came out once or twice and canoed along the canoe 
route over half of it that summer. Then he came out again in the fall 
and stayed at my camp for some days at Keewatin waiting for Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Smith did not come while he was there. He was behind 
time and the weather was very broken and bad, and Mr. Rowan and 
I both started in for town. Mr. Smith arrived after we left and walked 
over a short distance of the line, and then came on to Winnipeg. 


2629. Then, after the contract was let ?—After the contract was let 
Mr. Rowan came out twice or three times, in 1877—once in the winter 
time. I cannot remember the dates, but I have them all noted in my 
diary. He was out from two to three times a year. 


2630. That is as often, | suppose, as division engineers ought to go 
over the line to get c»-rrect information on the subject ?—Yes; if they 
go regularly over it. Ifthe line had been walked it would have been 
sufficient for the first year in my estimation—he would have learned 
something about the line ; but there was no walking over it until the 
summer of 1877, when I asked him to come out and fix the structures, 
and state what structures were to be put in at different points. He 
then walked for the first time one half of the line, that is from Spruce 
Lake down to Keewatin. 


2631. Do you mean that at different times he has been over the line 
sufficiently to get the information that your superior officer ought to 
get ?—Not before that. 


2632. That time and since ? —He did not walk over the remainder of 
it until 18738, a few days before Mr. Smith walked over it in September, 
1878. 


2633. Did you apply to him to come at other times before he came ? 
—I did, repeatedly. 

2434. Do you mean that he should have come earlier and oftener than 
he did ?—I wished him to come oftener so as to assist me and see things 
for himself. In my opinion I thought it was necessary, and would 
have been of advantage to the work if be had done so. 


2635. Did he give you any reasons for not coming ?— He said he was 
very busy generally, and was delayed by other work. 


2636. Has the business of the road in any way suffered by his delay 
or omission, as far as your opinion goes ? —I think so; I think if he had 
seen it for himself and urged the thing more strongly than has been 
done, he might have got more definite instructions sooner. He did do 
a good deal. He did write, you can see by his letters, to Ottawa on 
different occasions, forwarding my suggestions and his own about 
matters, but no attention was paid to them. 


2637. Do you mean, then, the fault was not with him, but with some 
one at Ottawa ?—Possibly; I should say so from the letters I have seen. 
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I did not get the information I asked for, and it appears that he had Comtract Ne. 15, 
asked for it at Ottawa. 

2638 What sort of information ?—There was one instance in which Rowan proposed 
IT proposed that cheap masonry culverts, permanent structures, should Pear Pa 
be put in instead of those very expensive trestle culverts. I see by Aras Ba OD ea 
his letter that he proposed that at Ottawa, but no notice was taken of nolige Waetaand 
it. It is now being done by Mr. Schreiber. He is hauling out these °f bis proposal, 
trestle culverts at great expense and putting in the very structures that 
I proposed in the fall of 1877—putting them in even after the culverts 
are built, and taking out the timber. . 


2639. Do you mean that it would have been better to have done it 
iong ago, when you first suggested it?—Yes; and there would be no 
trouble about it now. 


2640. Who do you blame for its not being done?—Some person in 
Ottawa, I suggested it to Mr. Rowan, who writes to say that he fully 
approves of it, and that he would make the suggestion of it at Ottawa. 
1 see he did make the suggestion at Ottawa, and nothing was done. 
W hose fault it isis not for me to say. 
2641. How long did you remain in charge of section 15?—Four Witness four 


is : : : years in charge 
years in charge of construction. of construction, 


2642, When did your connection with it end ?— Last June, 


2€43. Was the work still in the contractors’ hands at that time ?—I Haney dtlee 
could not say. Mr. Haney was sent out to take charge as superintend- wio took charge 


ent of the work. . without notice. 


2644. Is he an engineer ?—I do not know whether he is or not; he 
has a good knowledge of engineering as far as [ have seen. 


2645. Do you mean that he supplanted you ?—He took everything 
in his own hands. 


2646. Had you any letter of instructions at the time ?—No; he never 
consulted me at the time. He went ahead and did everything without 
consulting me. I had no letter of instructions, but I wrote to Mr, 
Rowan asking who Mr. Haney was, what position he had, and under 
what authority he acted. He did not answer my letter, but he told me 
verbally afterwards that he had no instructions about him at all. 


2647. Had you no instructions as to whether you were to continue 
in the employ of the Government at the time ?—None at all; Mr. 
Haney walked into my office and asked to see the profiles. I showed 
them to him, and he then volunteered the information that he had 
been placed in full charge, and supposed that I did not know it, but 
would hear of it in a short time. He never consulted me in anything, 
but worked just as he liked. 


2648. Did you cease to interfere after that conversation with him ? 
—Yes; I ceased to interfere. Then I went and saw Mr. Schreiber, I 
went out to Spruce Lake and I telegraphed that I could drive up and 
see him. I drove up, and then asked him who Mr. Haney was, He 
said that he was superintendent in full charge. I asked him if he had 
anything to do with the engineering. He said: “ No, he bad not.” Still 
Mr. Haney was making alterations and telegraphing to Ottawa that he 
had made alterations in allignment, and given instructions generally. 

2649. Do you mean doing work that you would have done if you 
had been engineer in charge ?—Yes. 
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2650. Who prevented you from doing it ?—I had no instructions to 
make those changes. Some of them have/been made since that I never 
had instructions to do. 


2651. Did Mr. Schreiber inform you that the work had been taken 
over by the Government from the contractors ?—He did not inform me 
officially at all. There was no information given to me officially. 


2652. Do you know when the change did take place ?—I do not. 
I know that Mr. Haney came onsome time in February, but I am not 
certain about the time. Mr. Schreiber came out in February, but when 
Mr. Haney came out 1 would not be certain as to date. 


WInnivec, Saturday, 11th September, 1880. 


Henry CARRE’S examination continued: 
By the Chairman :— 


2653. Have you found the letter of June, 1877, which you spoke of 
yesterday, from Mr. Rowan ?—Yes; I have a letter of his in which he 
refers to the understanding that earth-borrowing would be permitted 
as far as possible. I forgot, at the time 1 was examined before the. 
Senate Committee, that I had such a letter. It had escaped my memory, 
but I have found it now, and produce it. (Exhibit No. 86.) I also 
found another letter with reference to Mr. Ruttan’s demand for plans 
and profiles, and thatsort of thing. Hesays: ‘I may say with refer- 
“ence to Mr. Ruttan’s demand for certain things that it is not part of 
‘your duty to furnish him with any of the things asked for. These 
“should be furnished from my office, but I regret to be obliged to say 
‘that it is not in my power todo so, in consequence of the fact that you 
“have not us yet furnished us with either a complete plan, profile, or 
‘“ anything else in connection with the division of the railway under 
“ vour charge, as it is your duty to do.” In anwer to that I told him 
that I never had been provided with the stationery to make the plans; 
that the line was not finally established, having proposed certain 
changes which had not been made, and that I had not then received 
the final grades. Neither the grades nor the line had been established, 
and no stationery had been provided. I put this in to prove that he 
considered it was not in my province to hand over the things asked for, 
or to make them. I produce the letter dated the 30th of June, 1877. 
(Exhibit No. &7.) I was also accused before the Minister of not having 
my work in proper shape in the time taken to do it. I produce a letter 
of August, 1878, as evidence, that they ordered me to cut down my staff 
so low that it was impossible for me to do it. (Hxhibit No. 88.) 


2654. Was it so reduced ?—No, after bringing Mr. Rowan over the 
work, and showing him the absurdity of my being asked to cross- 
section through the bush with only one axe man to each party, he then 
allowed me to keep on a sufficient number. To prove that the altera- 
tions in the grades were under consideration in July, 1878, I produce a 
letter dated 3lst July, 1878, which says: “I have received a letter to- 
‘day from Mr. Marcus Smith informing me that he will be at the Rat 
‘“ Portage about the middle of August. He says that the grades, &c., 
“on the section are to be overhauled and the quantities revised, so 
‘“‘ as to give an approximate estimate of the final cost.” That proves the 
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state of uncertainty in which I was kept as to the grades, even in 1878, Contract No. 15. 
(Exhibit No. 89.) | now produce a copy of a report which I made to Mr, Pid not leave his 
Rowan direct, dated 9th of November, 1874, showing that I did not in ignorance of 
leave my superior officers in ignorance of the work that was done, and P'OSTess Of work. 
how it was being done, and the character of the country through which 

I passed. (Hxhibit No. 90.) 


2655. Did you ever make an estimate of the amount of rock required 
to be excavated on this section, so as to make the rock bases according 
to the original plan ?—A full rock basis ? 


2656. Yes ?—I did. 


2657. What did the full rock basis call for?—It called for 183,387 Original plan 
; 5 i és required 183,387 
yards of solid rock in excavation. yards of solid rock 
excavation. 
2658. Was that over the water stretches only ?—That was over water 
stretches at ten points. 


2659. Did not that include all the water ’ stretches ?—Yes; that 
included all the water stretches. 


2660. Did you ever make an estimate of the quantity required to be 
excavated to make full protection walls at the same place?—I did at 
the same time. 


2661. What did the rock protection walls call for in excavation ?— Song protection 


83,700 cubic yards. $3,700 cubic yards 
excayaion. 

2662. What would be the difference in the quantities ?—99,687 cubic pisterence: 99,687 
yard Ss. cubic yards. 


2663. Would the adoption of the rock protection walls, instead of 
solid bases, save absolutely the expense of that quantity of rock, or 
would it only release it for use at some other place ?—It would release 
it for use at other places, unless an equivalent were borrowed. [If it 
were not taken out of the rock cuttings then it would have to be 
borrowed. 


2664. There was a great deal more than 180,000 yards of solid rock More than 180,0C0 


3 ards of solid rock 
taken out at all events ?—Yes. "ape aan 


2665. Then the decision not to use it in the rock bases would not 
save the expense of that much rock cutting, as it had to come out at 
all events somewhere ?—Yes. 


2666. You would only use it in another place instead of at the bases ? 
—In forming the bases we must use that rock, and if we did not take 
it out of the cuttings the excess required must be borrowed. 


2667. I am speaking now of adopting rock protection walls; would 
the work cost $275,000 less because you did not put it in the solid 
bases ?—No; because earth would have to be borrowed. 


2668. Then it would only release it for somewhere else ?—Yes. 


The rock had to 


P ] pues come out and be 
2669. The rock had to come out, and had to be paid for ?—Yes. paid for at all 
eyents. 


2670. So that the decision not to put it in that particular spot did 
not save the cost of it ?—No. 


2671. There was more than that amount of rock taken out, at all 
events? No matter where it, had to be put it had to come out of the 
work ?—Certainly. 
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or somewhere else ?— Yes. 


2673. The decision of not putting it into the rock bases did not save 
the expense of the rock ?—It may have saved extra haul by using it 
in the intervening voids. Extra haul at present is allowed in all excava- 
tion in cuttings, but not in borrow-pits. Any material taken out of 
cuttings and hauled over 1,200 feet is paid extra haul for, but for 
excavation out of borrow-pits, according to a new arrangment, no extra 
haul is charged. | 


2674. Is there no extra haul for rock ?—Yes. 


age oA 2675. Do you remember what that rate was ?—A cent a yard for 
| iy every hundred feet over 1,200 feet up to ?,500 feet. For a greater 
distance than 2,500 feet 1t was paid at the rate of 13 cts. a yard. 


2676. Have you made up any estimate of the rock that would have 
been available at these pointe, for either the bases or the protection 
walls, without extra haul ?—I could not separate it. [made an estimate 
of the extreme distance on either side of each water stretch from . 
which it would be necessary to haul rock, so as to obtain a sufficient. © 
quantity to form the solid rock bases. That was in accordance with 
instructions received from Mr. Rowan ordering me to force the con- 
tractor to take out no cuttings on either side of the water stretch until 
sufficient rock had been obtained to form that full rock base. 


2677. You mean to prevent his putting it anywhere else ?—Ycs. 


2678. You do not mean to prevent him.from taking it out, but to 
prevent him from applying it anywhere else ?—Yes; forcing him to 
haul it round or over intermediate cuts, or through intermediate cuts. 


2679. Have you prepared a statement showing between what s‘ations 
in the neighbourhood of each fill over a water stretch it would be 
required to take the rock to supply what was required for that parti- 
cular stretch ?—I have. 


2680. Have you distinguished in that statement between the rock 
that would be required for protection walls and the rozk that would be 
required for a solid base ?—I have. 


2681. And have you distinguished the distances ?—I have. I have 
given the stations in each case between which sufficient rock, as esti- 
mated at the time, would be obtained. I produce the statement (Exhibit 
No. 91. See note, page 175.) 


2682. At what date was that proposed ?—It was just before I went 
down to Ottawa, last May twelve months. 


2683. Yes; but it was made in reference to the original quantities in 
the bill ot works ?—Yes ; | was asked for that statement some time early 
shay tele. 


Statement 2684. Was that statement made up so as to apply to the original 


opps (OPresent grades at the time of the contract, or the grades as altered some- 
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Notr—Statement showing quantity: of solid rock required to form full rock bases for 
earth banks across water stretches, and the quantity in protection walls as built, 
and haul in each case. 


Stations 


ae Hock Ba: OMe Walls hatweancehichithe 
: - : required rock 
Cubic yards. | Cubic yards. | wilVebol fonndl 
{ 
83 8500 LE SD cok From 60 to 65°35 
83 sdeveuisastes *H12 ‘“ 686 6S 688 
135 8°600 BAP ep Fe ae | From 65°35 to 141°20 
135 | aa gee 2°800 COM TAC Mo) ey! 
183 | 21:500 | se) Polat Fs From 141:20 to 203°60 
183 eoeses soceee 11°400 Lb aa ep “ 905 
226 Bo LOOMS Hine renee. a From 203°60 to 284:27 
226 eebecieneaes 22°600 be 200 242 
293 11 :200 A Novebiemesne From 284°27 to 309°20 
293 Neseeticeease 4:000 
| 
405 28 006 SE. From 341 50 to 474°15 
405 see Nelscenwe 11:098 SGN eters: *€ 430 
795 25°508 eee a: thy From 720 to 884 
795 @e60 re ooeee 9 976 ‘ 783 Ge 789°50 
) | 
1109 | 17°200 Meg sbimeaeas From 1060 to 1113 
1109 | ecnecaies 5900 to 1083 °° 1113 
1362 | 6 273 sea ce cade \From 1333 to 1337 
1362 | aeestmecenee 1°414 | VMN eK oe es ¥ | 
1905 | 43 500 Wee deanieeaes From 1736°50 to 1897 
1905 Ncaceieteres 14 000 ral UD Bahay 6 1897 
j 
a ee eee eee 
Total solid bases..-e.. 183°387 83°700 


Protection walls...... 83:700 
Excess of solid base 99°687 
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Brunel located as 
far as Broken- 
head, 1874-75. 
Forrest made 
remainder of 
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His preliminary 
survey did not go 
farther west than 
eastern boundary 
of Province of 
Manitoba. 


Brunel instructed 
to make a cross- 
ing on the Red 
River and to run 
to easterly 
boundary of 
Province. 


Brunel’s employ- 
ment expedited 
work by about a 
fortnight. 


Shoal Lake to 
Selkirk. 


Instructed to go 
to Shoal Like 10 
run easterly fifty 
miles. 


Took soundings 
of crossing near 
Selkirk. 


a 


where about two feet lower ?—It was in accordance with the present 
grades. 


2685. So that the width of the bases would be narrower for the 
present grade than according to the contemplated grade of the letting 
of the contract ?— It would. 


2686. These are the lesser quantities then ?—Yes. 


2687. Going back to the time of your being employed in locating the 
line on 14, do you say that you located it as far west as Red River ?— 
No; I never located it. Iran the preliminary line. 


2688. Who made the location ?—It was made by different parties, 
Mr. Brunel located as far as Brokenhead, in the winter of 1874-75. 
I think he ran in the curves then. Then Mr. Forrest ran the location 
of the remainder of it, I think. 


2689. You did not locate any part of 14?—No; I did not. 


2690. What did you do towards ascertaining the line to be used ?-— 
I made a preliminary survey, and I plotted the plan, and laid down 
what I proposed as a location, and on that proposed line I inade an 
approximate profile. 

2691. Were you employed on that work all the way west to Red 
River, on 14?—I was employed on the preliminary survey. 


2692. Did you do it all the way to Red River ?—I did not; I only 
came to the eastern boundary of the Province, 


2693. Did you expect to go further west than that ?—I did. 


2694. Why did you not go further west?—Because I received. 
instructions from Mr, Rowan—or a letter from Mr. Rowan—stating 
that I was not getting on fast enough, and Mr. Fleming was most 
anxious to have the work done immediately, and that therefore he had 
instructed Mr. Brunel to make a crossing of the Red River and run 
easterly to the easterly boundary of the Province to meet me there. 
I can produce that letter. | | 


2695. Had the employment of Mr. Brunel for that work the effect of 
finishing the preliminary survey sooner than you would have done it ? 
—Yes; it had. 


2696. How much sooner ?—About a fortnight. I should say I could 
have run it in a fortnight. 


2697. What became of your party the time Mr. Brunel came in 
between you and the river ?—As soon as I had made the connection 
with Mr. Brunel’s work I received instructions to move camp and go 
westerly to Shoal Lake, north of the Province of Manitoba, and run 
easterly fifty miles back, to join the western end of Mr. Brunel’s survey. 


2698. Was that the time you took the soundings of the crossing near 
Selkirk ?—That was the same time. I was engaged at the soundings 
while my transit man, Mr. Forrest, was engaged at that line. It was 
merely the production of a long tangent—running a straight line 
through for fifty miles. 
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2699. As to the soundings, did you find any place that you thought Crossing Med 


“would be a proper site for a crossing ?—I did. 


2700. Where was that ?—Near Mr. Bunn’s residence on the east bank 


of the river, about half a mile south of Sugar Point. 


2701. Is that where the crossing is now supposed to be, or has there 


‘been any place fixed for the crossing as yet ?—I am not certain. There 


‘was a place fixed, but whether it has been changed since or not [ do not 


dknow. 


2702. Is this place that you found suitable for a crossing ?—I was 
told there was another survey ordered by Mr. Schreiber within a few 
Whether that crossing will be adopted 


‘hundred feet of the same point. 


-or not I do not know. 


2703. Have you understood at any time that a crossing place had 
heen adopted by the Department ?—No; I have not. 
than the plan showed it. 


2704. What plan ?—The general plan with Mr. Fleming’s report. 


2705. Where did it show it to be ?—About a mile or a mile and a-half 


north of Sugar Point. 


2706. Has it got any name ?--The town of Selkirk is on the west 


side of the river, and the line passes through it. 
een an alteration since | made the soundings, 


2707. Did you take the soundings at Selkirk ?—I did at the then 


I think there has 


Nothing more 


River. 


Another sur yey 
ordered by 
Schreiber. 


proposed crossing—Mr. Brunel’s proposed crossing. Since then it has - 


been changed, I am informed. 


2708. Which was the most desirable place for the crossing, in your 
estimation ?—The one at Bunn’s. 


2709. How far south is that of the one you speak of as Mr. Brunel’s 
crossing ?—About a mile and a-haif, I should say. 


2710. Did you find a good foundation for any structures across the 
river at Bunn’s?—1 did. I had regular boring tools and had long poles 
eut, and the tools dropped through holes in the ice, and tapped along 
on the bottom. It struck solid rock every stroke, or what was taken 
for solid rock, and what I believe to be solid rock. 


2711. Is there as good a foundation at the Brunel crossing ?—There 
‘was &@ more expensive one. 

2712. Is there as good a foundation?—No; I found no solid rock 
there at all. I passed through clay and loose gravel. It would be more 
expensive, but still it could be made a good foundation. 


2713. Going back to section 14, you say that you made an approxi- 
mate profile for the location of the line ?—I did. 


2714. Did you make that for the whole of section 14?—I think so; 
as far as IT hadrun. Mr. Brunel had made his profile of the other part. 


2715. Would the bill of works offered to persons who were tendering 
‘be made up from the quantities as ascertained by that profile od 
believe it was. 


2716. The quantities could not be made up, as I understand, from 
your profile, but they could be made up from yours and Mr, Br ‘unel’s 
together ?— Yes. 
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2717. Your profile extended only as far west as the boundary of the 
Province ?—Yes, as the eastern boundary. ‘The present line is not at. 


all in the same position in which [ laid it down, and on which I made 
my approximate profile. Deviations have been made in a great number 
of places. 


2718. Do you mean since the contract was let ?—Yes. 


2719. That would not affect the bill of works attached to the tenders ? 
—{t would affect the executed quantities. 

2720. I was trying to find out who was responsible for the bill of 
works offered to people tendering ?—They were made up, I believe, on 
that. I did not make them up, but that was the only information that 
was in the Department at the time. 


2721. As far as you know, the bill of works for the whole of section 
14 was made up from the quantities shown by your profile to the 
eastern boundary of the Province, aud Mr. Brunel’s profile from the 
eastern boundary to Red River ?—Yes. 


2722. But you did not make them up?—No; bat I wish it to be 
understood that the line now is not in the position it was when I located 
it. If my profile is called in question the quantities executed may 
vary from the quantities made from my profile, by changes in the 
location, and not from inaccuracy of the profiles. 


2723. Do you know who made fue those quantities on section 14 ?— 
—I cannot remember. 


2724. Where were they made up?—lI think they were made in 
Ottawa in the winter of 1374-75. 


2 25. You were going to Ontario: in what part of Ontario will 
you probably be if we should want you as a witness a month or SO 
later ?—My address will be Carleton Place, near Ottawa, 


2726. Did you find at any time after the contract was taken by Mr. 
Whitehead that any of the persons acting for him, or employed by him, 
were objectionable to the Government engineers—either to yourself or 
to any others?-— No; I cannot say they were objectionable. There 
was, of course, diffe: ence of opinion and sometimes hard feelings, but. 
we might have got on satisfactorily. 


2727. Was any suggestion made to the contractor at any time that 
he ought to get rid ot any of the persons acting for him ?—Yes, 


2728, Was that suggestion made without their being objectionable ? 
—You said “ to the engineers.” 


2729. Or any one ?—-That was a mere matter of opinion so far as 
anything I know. 

2730. Was there such a suggestion made ?—There was. 

2731. To whom did it apply ?—To one Charles Whitehead, and Mr. 
Ruttan. 


2732. Who made the suggestion to Mr. Whitehead, the contractor ? 
—I made it myself, for one. 


2733. Did you do it entirely on your own responsibility ?—Yes. 


Jung 


_ 2734, You were not instructed todo so by Mr. Rowan or any superior 
officer ?—No; Iwas not. I belicve Mr. Rowan and other parties 
expressed the same opinion. 


2735. To you ?—I think I have heard him say so. 


2726. What was the idea of suggesting that the contractor should 
get rid of these persons ? - It was because of the little disturbances and 
disagreements between us; and I considered that the work was not 
going on as it should. |! would prefer not to be asked to give any 
reasons ; I might have been wrong; it was only my private opinion ; 
I would prefer that it should not be gone into. There may have been 
hard feelings at the time; but I am glad to say that it has died off since. 


2737. Then, as I understand, there was no such serious objection to 
the conduct of any of these parties as would make it necessary for the 
efficiency of the work that they should be dismissed or parted with ? ~— 
There were differences of opinion ; and some of my orders were counter- 
manded by my superior officers without my knowledge, and the work 
was carried on without my being notified that my orders had been 
countermanded. 


2738. What [ am asking now is, whether the retention of those parties 
to whom you objected has affected the efficiency of the work in any 
way ?—It was my opinion at the time. 


2739. I am asking whether the retaining of them had a bad effect on 
the work ?—That is my opinion. 


2740. That the work is not as well dune as it would be if they had 
been dismissed ? —In some instances. 


2741. In what instance ?—The cuttings were not cleaned up as they 
went along: the rock was left loose in the cuttings. I ordered it to be 
taken down and the cuttings finished according to the specifications. 
The specification states that the cuttings shall be left in a workmanlike 
manner; and to permit of making the final return of any cutting the 
slopes had to be dressed up and left so that there will be no danger from 
falling portions of the rock. Great portions have fallen down since 
then and have had to be removed; and in case of the contractor throw- 
ing up the contract, or its being taken out of his hands, I thought it was 
proper, in accordance with the specification, that the cuttings should be 
cleaned up and left completed, otherwise we could not arrive at the 
actual cost of the completion, Bottoms were leftein certain cuttings 
which have not been taken up yet. Some of them are being taken up 
now at great expense; others of them are left in, and it is almost 
impossible to get men to go in and take them up. 


24742. Why, is there any danger in taking them up now ?—Yes. 


2743. What does that arise from ?--From the leakage of glycerine in 
the cracks. There were three men blown up in one instance, in drilling 
a hole to make the water course. 


2744. That is while taking out the bottoms of unfinished cuttings ?— 
Yes; that was a difference of opinion between myself and Mr. Ruttan. 
They thought it was not necessary that this work should be done, and 
informed me that it was their intention to do it afterwards when the 
engine was passing. I objected to that on the ground that the rails 


might be injured. 
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2745. By the explosion ?—By any blasting that was necessary in the 
bottoms, or by throwing down any heavy rocks or boulders from the 
sides. That was one cause of trouble between us. Another cause was 
the loose rock estimates. They thought that I was not giving them 
sufficient quantities. 


2746. Speaking about the pressure or objection to these gentlemen 
who were employed or acting tor Mr. Whitehead, was it suggested by 
any person—yourself, or any of the engineers—that it would be advis- 
able to make the estimates closer than was absolutely correct in order 
to induce the dismissal of those parties—in fact to shorten their allow- 
ance of money ?—No, there was nothing of the kind either of myself 
or of my superior officers; but I would state that, owing to the unsatis- 
factory condition in which some of the rock was left by the contractor, 
I instructed my assistants to retain a sufficient quantity from the 
estimated totals to cover the expenses of finishing up the work—that 
is, of taking up those bottoms and finishing the slopes. I had to do so 
in case anew contractor came on the work, as in that event he would 
estimate that work ata high figure, because it was most expensive 
work. It is being done now, and is costing an immense sum of money. 


2747. Do I understand then at times you would certify that a 
smaller quantity of rock excavation had been executed than had actu- 
ally been done ?—Yes. 


2748. And you would do that so that the deficiency would help the 
Government to reimburse themselves if they had to do the rest of it at 
a higher price?—Yes; it is the usual way with engineers. 


2749. Then when they certify quantities they are allowed to exercise 
a discretion as to whether they will put in the real quantities executed 
or a smaller amount ?—Yes. 


2750. And at times you did certify to a smaller amount ?—Yes, I 
did; and there were times when there were errors made by myself and 
by my assistants. One month a certain item would not be returned, 
but it would be placed in the next month’s estimate. 


2751. That would be unintentional ?—Yes. ‘ 


2752. But this action you have spoken of would be intentional ?~ 
Yes; and was done under instructions. 


2753. Was it done under written instructions ?—No; verbal iain 
tions. It was a peffect understanding between Mr. Rowan and myself. 
I wish further to say that under the specification the contractor is 
bound to take out exactly to slopes ; that the specification states that 
no excavation shall be paid for outside those slopes, unless under a 
written order from the engineer. 


2754. Which engineer ?—The engineer in charge of the works; the 
specifications of the engineer-in-chief. They, in taking out their cut- 
tings and using high explosives, shot portions of rock beyond the prism. 
Those portions of rock, in my estimation, were left in a dangerous 
state, so that they were liable to fall down at any time. Thoy claimed 
solid rock prices for the removal of those pieces. I refused, under the 
specification, to return them, because the specification said that they 
would be paid nothing for them without a written order. These 
portions of rock were shot out by their own action, by the large 
charges of explosives which were used. In many cases the holes were 
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bored outside of the prism to throw out the rock. J refused to return 
it in accordance with the specification, as I understood it. The specifi- 
cation says that everything shall be left in a workmanlike manner, 
and I understand that to mean that the cuts shall be left safe and 


secure so that there can be no slides or slips. There is another clause 


in the specification which says that after the slopes are properly formed 
should a slide occur in the rock then that slide shall be measured and 


estimated at loose rock prices. Under these clauses | did not consider 


it my duty to make any return for them. 
2755. Was it not used in making up the rock bases ?—Yes. 


2756. And there was nothing paid for it ?—There was nothing paid 
for it. The specification said clearly that nothing should be paid for 
it unless it was a slide, 


2757. Then these portions of the rock outside of the prism, for which 
you refused to certify, came off, or were excavated, by the negligence 
or default of the contractors ?—I could not say that it was negligence. 
In some cases it was from errors of their own men in driving the hole 
and blasting outside of the slopes. 


2758. Was there any portion of this rock outside of the prism, which 
yourefused to certify, that was excavated without any fault of the con- 
tractors—in other words: that they could not perform the contract 
without excavating ?—Certainly, there was. 


2759. But still you declined to certify for it ?—Yes. Since then I have 
made a return for a portion of it. 


2760. Would there have been less excavation outside of the prism if 
smaller charges and more shallow borings had been used than were 
adopted ?—I consider so. 


2761. Do you mean that by using larger charges and deeper borings 
than were necessary they took out more rock than was necessary ?— 
I do not say deeper than was necessary, but by using high explosives 
and deep holes there was more rock shot off the sides than there would 
be in atunnel, in a tunnel they only take off about a foot. 


2762. Could they have, by exercising great care, saved the excavation 
of some of this rock outside of the prism, which you refused to certify 
to ?—They could, I believe; but it would have cost them a great deal 
mcre todo it. I think it would have cost them more not to have 
excavated outside of the slopes than it will cost them to do it as they 
have done and lose the price. Since then it has been decided that they 


are to get earth prices to cover all that when the contract is finally 


settled. That is a case that did not come under my jurisdiction. The 
specification says distinctly that they shall not be paid for it, and I had 
no power to go beyond it. 

2763. When you speak of “earth prices,” that was Mr. Fleming’s 
first instruction ?—Yes. 

2964, At the beginning you allowed only earth?--No; [ did not 
allow anything. 

2765. Then Mr. Marcus Smith was the first person who dealt with 
that subject, by allowing sumething ?—Yes, 

2766. In what classification did he allow it ?—The contractor claimed 
it as solid rock, and Mr. Smith said, on the ground, that he would allow 
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solid rock, Then he came into town, and on consultation with Mr. 
Rowan they reduced it to loose rock prices. 


2767. And then afterwards ?—Then after the matter was discussed 
in Ottawa in May, there were instructions to pay only eartn prices for 
it. As soon as Mr. Smith decided that they were to receive loose rock 
prices I put in a lump sum of 10,000 yards at loose rock prices, to 
cover anything outside of slopes. I had no time, and had only a few 
days before the estimate, and I put in the lump sum, estimating it at 
about 5 per vent. of the total rock excavation. 


2768. Was that as near a sum as you could arrive at ?—Yes; I 
intended it to be approximately correct, and thought it would assist 
the contractor. 


2769. Was any change made afterwards ?—Yes; then I was ordered 
to transfer that 10,000 yards of loose rock to the earth column, and have 
it paid for at earth prices by Mr. Fleming’s instructions. 

2770. So that the final instructions from the Engineer-in-Chief were 
to allow for this material outside of the prism only at the value of other 
material that could have been used in the filling, that is, earth ?—Yes ; 


that, [ understand, was to cover the expense of hauling and putting it 
in the bank. 


2771. Was that decision adhered to until you left, to allow it only as 
earth ?-—-Certainly. 


2772. You mean that he has not been allowed anything more valu- 
able than earth for this rock that fell from the cuttings ?—No. 


2773. And, as far as you know, the account between the contractor 
and the Government stands on that basis now ?—Yes. 


2774. Did you refuse to give written orders to trim the cuttings ?— 
I gave them orders to trim all cuttings. 


2775. Written orders ?--I cannot remember that I gave it in writing. 
I remember giving them general orders to carry cut their specifications 
and trim up their ‘cuttings. 


2776. Were you ever asked to give written orders as to these special 
cases ?—Yes; I was asked to give written orders for half a yard in one 
place, a yard in another spot, a yard and a-halfin another, and so on, 
and [ considered it impossible to do it. Mr. Rowan told me to give 
written orders, but I could not describe it without taking bearings and 
measurements between stations; and I could not measure it, it was im- 
possible. It was outside of the slopes, and under the contract [ do not 
think it was necessary. I said to them: “If you do not take it away 
now for your own good, it will come down some time and give you 
more trouble, and you will be under the expense of taking it away.” 


2777. What was your reason for not giving written orders to have 
those projections removed ?—Because under those written orders they 
could claim the full amount for anything cut outside of the slopes 
unless the piece was measured and specified, and exact distances given 
between the stations. It was impossible to do it. 


2778. Did you decline to do it because it was impossible, or because 
you considered that it was in the interest of the Government that you 
shc Id do so?—Yes; and I to’d Mr. Rowan that it was a thing that 
shor :} not be paid for, under the contract, and I would not do it. He 
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ordered me to do it, but [ told him I would not doit. If I considere 
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it was my duty I would have done it no matter how troublesome it 
might have been. 
2779. Did you give Mr. Ruttan, or any one working for Mr. White- 
head, that as a reason for not doing it ?—I said I could not give any 
written instructions to clean up every piece of rock, but I gave them 
general instructions; and [ also ordered, where there was a natural 
cleavage of the rock which, from the action of frost or other causes, 
would cause a portion of the rock to fall into the cut, that it should 


tbe measured and returned, even where they would have to take it out 
‘to save their own men from danger. 


27380. Did you do that in all cases?—In all cases, as far as [ 


remember, where it was natural. I can show poirts on the ground 


where it was done. 
2781. As a matter of principle can you savy what rule you adopted 


as to the measurement of rock found in earth cuttings ?’—I do not think 


you can bring in a matter of principle in their case, because I do not 
think there ever was a specification similar to theirs. 


2782. What was your principle ?—My first principle was to estimate Principle on 
which witness 


-as Closely as I could, the number of stones that I found, or I saw, in measured rock 


the cuttings, and estimate the quantity in cubic yards. erred te 
2783. On what rule ?—The specification said, over fourteen cubic feet Definition of loose 

and under forty was to be loose rock. A stone fourteen cubic feet is a '°* 

Jittle over three feet in diameter if it is perfectly round. That isa very 

large st me, and would require derricks to hoist it. 


2784. You called that loose rock ?—Yes. 


2785. And over forty feet ?—Over forty cubic feet was solid rock, Definition of solia 


2786. And under fourteen cubic feet ?—Was earth. Definition of 


earth. 
2787. So that any stone found in anearth cutting, under fourteen feet, 
would be called earth, and you so estimated it in the contractor's 
work ?—Yes; as well as I could. 
2788. Was there any change made in that mode of estimating ?— 
‘Yes; I gave instructions that large stones of that kind should be left in 


the cuttings until they were measured. That was objected to by the 
‘contractor's engineer. He claimed that it would be very costly, and 


that it would be impossible for them to do it; that the cuttings would 
be choked up, and that I should guess the percentage. I received 


~written instructions to do so. 


2789. To estimate them as you went along ?—Yes; to estimate them Instructed to 
guess the percent« 


‘a8 we went along, and see how much percentage of loose rock there was foe Gr loose rock 


in the cuttings. As I could only go over it once or twice a month [ as work went on. 


considered it a very inaccurate way of estimating. However, [ Contractor's 


: : : R - : engineer claimed 
received written instructions to estimate the percentage. I did that to 49 pen cautt 


the best of my ability, but Mr. Ruttan and I differed on that point in over witness's 


estimate of 


calenlating the quantities—that is, as to whether there could be percentage of 
possibly 100 cubic yards of loose rock in 100 cubic yards of (Q08e rock in 


excavation when the crevices were filled up with earth or sand. We yfarcus smith’s 


‘differed on that, and Mr. Ruttan claimed 40 per cent. over and above directions and the 


: P : unsatisfactory 
my estimate. Mr. Marcus Smith then came out on the line, and he way they were 


ordered all small stones to be piled into waggons, and the number ©arried out. 
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earth-filled waggons. Me. Ruttan got a number of boeks ready, 
which he handed to his foreman, and they kept track of the 
loose rock. In coming over the line and seeing the men lifting 
these stones in their hands and loading them without a derrick 
into the car, I would ask the foreman: “ How do you return that 


to the contractor ?” “Oh, that is loose rock, sir.” Hach one of those: 


stones was from six inches to 2 foot in diameter, instead of being three 
feet in diameter, so that I saw there was no dependence to be placed 
upon it. The work was all put into the hands of their own foremen 
who were rated according to the amount of work they did, and it was to. 


their advantage to return as much loose rock as possible, because it was 2. 


higher price than earth and more difficult to handle, and showed a 


great deal of work done in their cuttings. I considered it no way to 


estimate it. I also instructed my assistants to obtain the number of 
car loads from the contractors as far as possible and let me know them. 


so that I might see what they were doing. I believe that there were- 


instructions issued,to the foremen not to give us those quantities, so 
that I was then left to goon my own resources and still go on estim- 


ating percentages in accordance with Mr. Smith’s new definition of 


loose rock. 


2790. What was his definition ?—It was that all small stones and. 
boulders were considered loose rock, and that they were to be estim- 
ated in the pile that they would make in embankment, whereas the- 
specification says that everything shall be measured in excavation, 


2791. Lamasking what Mr. Marcus Smith directed ?—He directed 
that they should be put into those cars, and that the number of car 
loads should be ascertained. I went on ascertaining the percentage on 
that new definition as far as I could guess. 


2792-3. Do I understand you that Mr. Smith’s definition was that all. 
stones of a certain size found ia the earth embankment should be put 
together in a heap, and the cubic contents estimated as loose rock 
instead of earth ?—Yes. 


2794. Did you follow that practice ?—I did as far as I could. 


2795. Did you follow it by estimating the percentage, or by measur- 
ing those quantities ?—By estimating the percentage. The contractor 
had refused to pile them. 

2796. Could they not be measured in waggons, or loads, as well as in 
piles ?—Yes; if I had gone to the expense of putting a Government 
man on to keep track of them. 


2797. Do I understand you to say that Mr. Smith directed you to 
measure them in heaps or in quantities when they were put together ? 
— Yes. 


2798. How do you understand in what shape quantities they were to 
be put together. Was it in heaps on the ground, or in the waggon ?— 
Heaps on the ground. 


2799. What was his instruction ?—That was his instruction; if there 


was to beso great a difference between my estimate and the contractor's. 
estimate that we could not come to an agreement about it. 


2800. Was that done ?—No; it was not. 


q 
+ 


‘substance of Mr. 


2801. Why was it not done ?—The contractor preferred the other 
portion of the instructions—that is the keeping track of the car loads. 


2802. Was that part of Mr. Smith’s instructions ?—Yes. 


2803. Then his instructions were not to have them piled in heaps on 
the ground ?—They were both his instructions ; you will find them in 
his letter at page 113 of the Blue Book: “ First Report of the Select 
Standing Cominittee on Public Accounts, 1879.” 


2804. This letter is directed to Mr. Rowan ?—Yes. 
2805. Was a copy ever sent to you?—Yes; a copy was sent to me. 


2806. I understand those instructions to be to this effect: that if you 
and the contractor, or his engineer, differed so that no satisfactory 
arrangement could be made, then the only course was to separate the 
stones from the earth, leaving the stones in the cuttings, piled so as to 
be measured at convenient intervals of time ?—Yes. 


2207. You and the engineer, as I understand you, did differ, and there 
was no satisfactory arrangement arrived at ?—No; there was not—at 
least I could not get from the contractor what his estimates were. 


2608. Was there a satisfactory arrangement arrived at ?—No. 


2309, Then were the stones left in the cuttings to be piled ?—No, 
they were not; the contractor refused to do it. ‘He said he could not 
do it previously. 


2310. So as to that matter you obeyed what you considered to be the 
Smith’s instructions ?—1 went as close to it as I could. 


2811. Was there any change made in that respect ?—There was a 
large increase in the amount of loose rock estimates. I was ordered to 
go back over my previous estimates and increase them. I did that with 
the contractors. I went over my previous estimates to the date of 
these instructions, and I made as satisfactory a return as I could with 


_ the contractor’s engineer up to the end of September, 1878. 


2812. Do I understand you that after the instructions of September 
20th, 1578, you applicd the same system to the previous work and 
increased the estimates as if these instructions had existed’ from the 
beginning ?—I did. 


2813. Do you know how much you increased the cost of the work, 
by that estimate, going back before September, 1878 ?—Between 4,000 
and 5,000 yards, as well as I could remember. 


2814. Was this practice adhered to as laid down in the instructions 
of September, 1878 ?—It was adhered to, as I told you, up to the end 
of May, 1879, when I received verbal instructions from Mr, Rowan 
to go back and reduce from the very beginning, and to only return the 
loose rock quantities exactly in accordance with the specification. 


2815. And that was what ?—Stones only between fourteen and forty 
cubic feet. I was working backwards again, and reducing what I had 
increased. There were three different instructions, and [ was instructed 
to work it all back again. 


2816. Then the last estimate made between the contractor and the 
Government was on what basis, as to loose rock, because you say you 
had to rectify it ?—I was instructed to do it and I partially rectified it. 


CARRE. 
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Took off 4,000 I took off the 4,000 yards that I knew had been increased by Mr. Smith’s 

syards loose rock {| : } “ 

increased by instructions. 

Smiith’s instruc- 

paw ai 2817. That was for the work done before September 20th ?—Yes. 

2818. Then between September 20th and these instructions of Mr. 

Fleming’s ?—I have not done anything since except to measure by the 
strict letter of the specification. 

: y tt ri . e oJ > . is 

Pe aee 2819. Does the last estimate remain on the basis of the Smith 


warried out. instructions of September 20th—that is to say from that period to May, 
1879 ?—As I say I partially rectified it. Up to the end of September, 
1878, I returned according to Mr. Rowan’s instructions; from the 20th 
of September to the end of May, 1879, I returned according to Mr. 
Smith’s instructions, and from that date to the day I left, | returned 
according to Mr. Fleming’s instructions. I also went back and reduced 
the previous estimates of quantities by the amount, or by nearly the 
amount of the increase between the Rowan definition and the Smith 
definition up to September, 1878. It is a most mixed-up thing. — 


2220. The whole accounts at present are based upon this: the Smith 
period between September, 1878 and May, 1879, includes a larger esti- 
mate for the loose rock than ought to be included if the Fleming 
instructions are right ?—Yes. 


2821. So that if the Fleming instructions are right, something ought 
to come off their account as allowed them under the Smith instructions ? 
- Yes; and also off the Rowan period for the difference between the 
Fleming definition and the Rowan definition. 


2822. Did you include in your returns, or estimates, as loose rock» 
rock which required to be dealt with by blasting and derricks ?—Cer- 
tainly, derricks or blasting were necessary in all cases to remove 
any of those stones that are, according to the specification, to ciass as 
loose rock. Men ¢annot get around to lift fourteen cubic feet of rock 
on a car without a derrick or blasting. 


" half to : 
Eiyeocquaricrs of 2823. As a matter of fact, were all the stones between fourteen cubic 


iperaclpeenal feet and foriy cubic feet removed by blasting and derrick?—-No; they 
between fourteen ¢ 5 

and forty cubic were not. 

feet removed by 


blasting or 2824. Was a large proportion of them so removed ?—Yes. 
‘derrick. 2 


2825. About what proportion ?—I could not give you an estimate. 
2826. As much as one-half, do you think ?—Yes. 
2827. As much as three-fourths, do you think ?—No. 
2828. Somewhere between one-half and three-quarters ?—I should 
say so. 
The rest removed 2829, And how were the others removed ?—The others were 


‘oy crow bars into : ; j at 
the dump, removed by crow-bars into the dump, and sometimes outside of the 


damp. 
2830. And the quantities so removed, you think, would be some- 
where between one-quarter and one half of the whole ?—Yes. 


2831. Did you sa estimate them as loose rock because you believed 
that they were within the meaning of the specification ?—These 
answers refer to stones and boulders, and not to loose rock in situ. 


” +e 
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2832. Did Mr. Rowan, or Mr. Smith, limit you to any percentage 
‘when you were estimating the loose rock in the cuttings ?—Mr. Smith 
says it seldom exceeds 60 per cent. 


2833. I am asking whether you were limited to any percentage ?—No, 
{ was not limited. I do not remember that there was any percentage, 
but I had better put in this letter of Mr. Rowan’s on the subject. It is 
the best answer I can give to that to give the instructions 1 received. 
{Exhibit 92*.) 


2834. Did you, yourself, limit the percentage of loose rock returns 
in the cuttings?—I did. I must limit it in each case to a certain 
amount. 


2335. Did you?—I did. In each case I limited it to the percentage IJ 
allowed, but I did nut consider it right to return over a certain per- 
centage. 

2836. What was that percentage ?—Sixty-five per cent. 

2837. No matter how much was there ?—I said it was impossible that 
there could be more than 65 per cent.; that the remainder must 
be sand. 

2838. Do you mean that no matter how close those boulders were 
together you would never estimate over 65 per cent. of the whole 
bulk ?—-In some cases I did under Mr. Smith’s instructions. I know 


the very first case I gave 90 per cent. before I began to think the 
matter out and consider it. 


2839. But after you considered it did you then refuse to estimate 
over a certain percentage ?--I wrote a report to Mr. Rowan, stating 
that it would be impossible that there could be more. 


2840. I am asking whether you did it ?—-I did estimate as high as 
75 per cent., and up to 90 per cent. on one occasion. 


2841. What was your general principle as to the percentage to which 
you would limit the whole amount?—Sixty five per cent.; that is, up 
to the time on which I received the letter from Mr. Rowan, the 22nd of 
July, 1878. I wrote a report on the matter then in answer to the 
report of Mr. Ruttan, which claimed 100 per cent. as the maximum. 


2842. Did you not give written instructions to your assistants not to 
return more than 65 per cent. ?—Yes; at one time I did. I said that 
was the maximum that could be. 


2843. Was that adhered to afterwards ?—No; it was not. 


I rr — a 


NotrE—* In Rowan’s letter which is dated Winnipeg, 22nd July, 1878, Carre is 
directed to ‘‘ Decide in all cases what proportion to the best of your judgment of a 
cutting is loose rock and what clay, sand, &c., as defined by the specificatioa. Having 
decided this point, the area thus arrived at is to be returned under the head to which it 
belongs. If half of a cutting containing 100 cubic yards is loose rock and the other 
half sand and clay, you return the latter at earth prices and the remuiader as loose 
rock * * I cannot say what the Government intend doing in reference to the 
making the banks solid and doing away with all trestles. I reported some time ag 
in favour of this course. Mr. Fleming also recommended the same ; but I have as yet 
received no instructions on the subject. In the meantime, I would say it is not desiza- 
ble to make borrowing-pits in which the loos? rock would furm anything but a very 
Small proportion indeed of the amount of materiai to be borrowed therefrom ”’ 

This letter endorsed by Carre: ‘ Definition of loose rock—not to lay out borrow- 
pits where loose rock would be claimed.” 
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Steel Rails. 


£841. Did you change your mind on the subject?—No; but I got 
instructions. 


2845. Was it adhered to up to the time of the Fleming instructions ? 
_—{t was adhered to up to the 22nd of July, 1878. 


2846. That was before the Smith instructions ?—Yes. 


2847. Did you ever consider the subject in reference to this contract 
of using, in some places, permanent bridges over the water stretches ? 
—I did; and I wrote to Mr. Smith recommending one at Lake Decep- 
tion, crossing about station 792 or 793. The embankment there will be 
over seventy-five feet in height on a bad bottom, and expensive work to 
get protection wallsin. I proposed that as we could get rock foundation 
ut water level on both sides that they should put a 200 or 210 feet span: 
over it. 

2848. Would that be a saving ?—I think so. I had no data to go on 
as to what bridge they would put on. Mr. Smith was examining it 
with a view to viaducts, and I gave him some information after that. 


WinnipeG, Monday, 13th Sept., 1880. 


CHARLES MACKENZIE, Sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 
2849. Where do you live ?—At Sarnia. 


2850. Are you in business there ?—Yes; the business of a hardware 
merchant. 


2851. Alone or in partnership ?— Alone. 

2852. How long have you been in business there ?—I! have been 
there since 1852. I have been in business for myseif since 1857. 

2353. Have you had any partners since 1857 ?—Yes, my late brother 
John was with mein business. We were together as J. & C. Mac- 
kenzie until his death in 1877—three years ago. Since his death 
have carried on the business myseif. 

2854. How long before hisdeath were you interested as partners ?—~ 
Since 1857—from 1857 to 1877. 


2855. During that twenty years you and your brother John were 
jointly interested ?— Yes. 


2856. Have you been interested in any business at any other point 
except Sarnia ?—No; except with Cooper & Fairman, of Montreal. 


2857. During what period were you interested ?—In 1872 I went in 
with them. 


2858. What share had you?—I was a special partner. I put in 
$15,000 of capital. 


2859. Do you mean that you only had profits on that capital, or if 
not, in what respect were you special partner ?—Probably you wilk 
allow me to make a full statement. It is in reference to the steel rails, 
and 1 may be allowed to make a. full statement respecting the whole 
transaction. Before saying arything L would remark that in the 
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summons | am called upon to produce all papers, books and accounts. 
As you are aware, | am 1,500 miles from home. I am here to see the 
country, on pleasure, and I have no means of refreshing my memory 
as to dates. Therefore in speaking or making any statement I am now 
going to make, I cannot speak exactly as to dates. I would simply 
state that in 1872 I formed a ce-partnership with James Cooper and 
Frederick Fairman of Montreal. I was a special partner and they 
were general partners. I put in a capital of $15,000. As a special 
partner I had no charge whatever, nor had I any right to interfere in 
the management of the business. I took no charge of it nor did I 
interfere with the management of the business. 1 was in Sarnia during 
the whole time that I continued with them. I cannot say what year, 
but it must have been shortly afterwards that those tenders for steel 
rails were called for. I cannot give dates. They became tenderers 
for the steel rails. At no time did they ever inform me that they were 
tendering for stee! rails, nor did I know it until [ became publicly 
aware that they were contractors and had secured the contract. I took 
the earliest opportunity afterwards of meeting Mr. Cooper at Toronto, 
and I at once said to him that since he had became a tenderer for the 
contract with the Government that I would retire from the partner- 
ship, that I did not wish to be connected with any contract with the 
Government of which my brother was a member. He remonstrated 
with me very strongly as to the injustice of my course in retiring 
suddenly from the partnership in which, he said, my name gave him 
strength and credit. He was very solicitous that I should not do so. 
I was firm, and determined to retire, and told him so. Mr. Fairman, 
he then informed me, was in England, and I could accomplish no 
dissolution until his return. Immediately on Mr. Fairman’s return | 
went to Montreal and dissolved the partnership, 


2860. About what date was that ?—That is exactly where | am 
astray ; I cannot give dates. If youcan give the date at which that 
contract was given, then it was the very same year. 


2861. Do you know the number of the contract ?—I do not. I never 
saw the contract. I was never connected with it. 


2862. Do you remember about the quantity of steel rails they 
tendered for ?—I do not. I may say here that I know nothing of the 
business, and I would receive no information from them in regard toit. 
1 would not discuss it. 


2853. Do you remember what time of the year it was, whether it 
was spring, summer or fall ?—It certainly must have been spring or 
summer. 


2864. I am speaking now of the date you went to Montreal to 
dissolve the partnership ?—I think it was in the summer, and | am not 
‘positive. My memory is very poor for dates, but it can be certifie] 
afterwards. I insisted on the dissolution then, and accomplished it. 
I retired from the firm. My capital in the firm was $15,000. I took 
from them in payment of that capital three notes of $5,000 each. They 
said to me: ‘ Now, if we make any profits out of this contract, since you 
have refused to remain in the firm, it is but fair, since you have helped 
us to start, that you should receive and take part of the profits.” That 
I refused positively and would take nothing whatever either in promise 
or in fact. Until the present moment I have never done so, and I have 
no promise from them in any respect whatever, and if I had 1 would 
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not receive it. My capital was withdrawn in the shape of three notes 
of $5,000 each. I would take the opportunity also of saying 
that during all those negotiations for tenders with the Government 
for steel rails, that I never once wrote to Mr. Alexander Mackenzie at 
Ottawa; I never spoke to him, nor did he ever write to me or speak 
to me in regard to steel rails or contracts with the Government. The 
only time that I spoke to him in regard to the matter was after the 
contract had been let. I met him and told him that since I found 
Cooper & Fairman had become contractors with the Government I had 
resolved, though against my interests, as I looked forward to that being 
my future business in Montreal, to withdraw entirely fvom the firm. 
His reply to that was simply that | must use my own judgment. That 
is all the conversation, communication or otherwise, that I have ever 
had with Mr. Alexander Mackenzie with regard to steel rails, and that 
is my whole connection with it from first to last. Up to the present 
moment I am not a benefitter, except a loser by it in any way ; a loser 
in this respect: I abandoned that business, though I had intended to 
make it the business of my life and establish myself in Montreal. 


2365. About how long had you been connected with this firm before 
the contract for the steel rails ?—It was in 1872 that I made that 
arrangement, and the contract for steel rails was about a year or two 
afterwards, 


2866. Do you think between two and three years would be about 
the time ?—I think so; that wili establish the date absolutely (pointing 
to a Blue Book), and, of course, [ can certify it afterwards if necessary. 
[t must have been in the year 1875. 


2867. Do you think that Cooper & Fairman were interested in the 
contract which was spoken of as having been made with Guest & Co ? 
—I do not know. 


2868. Or with the Ebbw Vale Steel & Iron Co. ?—I know nothing at 
all of it. I may state, further, that 1 absolutely avoided all knowledge 
or conversation in regard to their business from. that day to this. 


_ 2869. Do you mean before this transaction with the Government ? — 
Immediately after my dissolution with the partnership. 


2870. Before. your dissolution did you avoid all conversation with 
Sooper & Fairman with regard to steel rails ?—Immediately after I 
avoided it. 

2871. But before your dissolution did you avoid conversation with 
them in reference to steel rails ?—I never had any conversation with 
them. J could not have conversation about them, because I did not 
know of it. 


2872. Before the dissolution were you made aware that they were 
interested in any contract with the Government in the name of Guest 
& Co., or any other name ?—No. 


2873. You say you were a special partner ?—Yes. 


2874. Upon what general conditions ?—The general conditions of | 


special partnership are these: The special partner is only liable for the 
amount of his capital; and the special partner, under the law, as I 
understand it, is not allowed to enter into the general management of 


, 
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the business, otherwise he would become liable for all the debts of the Profits were to be 
partnership. The terms, if I recollect rightly, as to the division of “1#!Y Mvided. 
profits, was that the profits shou'd be equally divided. 


2875. Then do you understand your partnership to be on this condi- 
tion with them: that you should put in $15,000, and should get one- 
third of the profits, and bear one-third of the losses for the capital you 
put in ?—Yes; that was my understanding. 


2876. Was there any writing on it ?—There was a general partner- 
ship paper drawn up. I have not got a copy, and I do not think Lever 
had. 


2877. Then if all the capital of the partnership was lost, and further 
habilities existed, you would be free from any liability on account of 
those ?—No; a special partner is not liable any further than his cap- 
ita]. 

2878. [ am not speaking about the general law, but about the 


arrangement ?—The arrangement was not different from that. 4 i 
an no risk of 

; 3 . bs : losing more than 

2879. So that in putting in your $15,000 you ran no risk of losing $15,000, and it.” 
more than that ?—No. Paste cet 

share one-third. 


2850. And if profits were made you should have the profits to the 
extent of one-third ?—Yes. 

2881. Before the contracts were made between your firm and the Geers toes 
Government, had they been in the habit of sharing profits with you? Government 


‘ ; there were no 
—No; there were no profits. profite 


2882. Why not ?—The business had not made any profits up to that 
time. They were a new firm, and had been extending their business, 


2883. Had there ever Leen an investigation of the affairs of the firm ? 
—Not to my knowledge. 


2884, Had you never been informed by your partners as to the state Had been inform- 
of the business ?—They informed me in a general,way that the business ¢9 Poly Sengrally 
had been in several instances profitable, but in other instances that the business, 
they had lost. The general statement was that they had not lost any 


money, but they had not made any money. 


2885.. Besides informing you that they had not made any money, 
they might have informed you that they had lost ?—I think one year 
they said they had lost, but the amount I cannot say. They lost during 
one year, I can recollect very well. 


2886. How much was the Joss ?—I cannot remember, but Il remember 
very well that one year they mentioned that there was a loss. 


2887. Was it a large loss in proportion to capital ?—No. 


2888. What was your understanding of the whole available capital Available capita) 
of the firm at the time you entered the partnership ?—There was my (i tree. Vorned it. 
$15,000, and then Mr. Fairman put in several thousand dollars. 


2889. More than you ?—No; less than I did. 


2890. How much less, do you think ?— Well, now, I cannot say, but 


it strikes me it must have been in the vicinity of $7,000 or $10,000. 


2891. What did Mr. Cooper put in?—There was an arrangement 
made with a Scotch firm who gave them a large credit, but the capital 
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that Mr. Fairman and I put in—and I think Mr. Cooper had some $1,500 
or $2,000—was all the cash capital, as far as | am aware of. 


2892. So that something under $25,000 would represent the actual 
cash capital of the whote firm ?—I think so. 


2893. Any transactions larger than that would be upon the basis of 
credit ?-—Yes. 

2894. What was the last information that you got from your firm, 
before you heard of those tenders, a3 to the state of the firm’s affairs 
generally ?—Well, I could not state that positively. I think I must 
have been in Montreal the year previous, and had often seen them. I 
was usually in Montreal once or twice a year, not more than that. 


2895. Iam asking you what your information was?—My informa- 
tion as I said before, was simply ot that character, that they had made 
losses; but I cannot state to you what those losses were. That can 
be easily found out. 


2896. I suppose you have papers or books that would show it ?—No. 


2897. I suppose you have letters from them on that subject ?—No; I 
have no letters upon that subject that I recollect of. : 


2898. Was the impression derived from the information you got 
that the capital was gone ?—No; but that it was wxpad vn6 aired 


28.9. To what extent ?—Severa! thousand dollars. 


2900. “Several thousand dollars” is very vague ?—I did not take 
that active interest that I should have done, because I nad a very large 
amount of confidence in the parties engaged in the bnsiness, 


2901. That was in the beginning ?—Yes; for two years. 


2902. Do you mean that at the last time you got any information 
from your partners as to the aifairs of the firm, that you did not take 
sufficient interest in them as to get a positive impression as to the pro- 
portion of the capital that was impaired ?—No; I would not say that; 
but I had not seen a balance-sheet. 


2903. You trusted to their word ?—Yes. 


2904. What impression did you get from that ?—That the capital 
was impaired. 


2905. To what extent ?—Certainly one-half at that time. 


2906. Was it more than one-half?—No; I do not think it was. Had 
I been examined in Ontario I could have got all the information. 


2907. Assuming that it was to the extent of one-half and you had 
then decided to go out of the partnership ; upon that basis how much 
of your capital could you withdraw? —Perhaps you would allow me 
to state that I have never been paid my money yet. I have those 
notes in my possession yet unpaid. 


2908. ‘That does not affect the question at all. Iam asking you, 
according to your understanding of the terms upon which you were 
partners, and having an impression that one-half the capital was gone, 
when you dissolved how much of your capital ought you to have taken 
out ?—I could not say that one-ha f of the capital was gone at the time 
I withdrew, but at one time during the co-partnership it was. 
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2909. Did you not understand my question to have relation to the Cannot say last 


last date of the information of the partnership affairs ?—Well, you see 


that is where I am very much astray. I cannot say the last date of the 
information about partnership affairs. 


-with them I had perfect faith in their solvency then. 
2910. You mean at the actual date of the dissolution ?— Yes. 
2911. But that was after the tender for the rails ?—Yes. 


2912. I am not speaking of the state of their affairs after they had 
‘the advantage of this contract ?—No; they had not delivered any rails 


at all. 


Yes. 


2914. I am trying to find out from you now, at the last date of the 
‘information from which you received any impression from your part- 
ners as to the amount of capital left available to the firm, and before 
‘the tender for the rails, what was your impression about the standing 
of the firm ?—I think I understand you now. At one time they had 
told me the capital was impaired, and afterwards they had donea great 
deal better; but my impression the last time that I had seen them— 
that must have been, of course, the year previous to their contract for 
the rails—was that they were going to get on all right, that they were 
making money; and when I dissolved with them I did not ask for a 
statement of their affairs s, neither did they offer it. 


2915, At the time you dissolved ?—At the time they dissolved ; 


-but my impression was at that time that they were in a far better 


position than I understood from my previous conversation. 


2916. Do you mean that before the tender for the rails you were led 


to believe that their position wasimproved as to the amount of capital ? 
— Yes. 


2917. Did you remember that awhile ago when I asked you the 
previous question on that subject?—I was a little confused as to the 
drift of your question. My statement is this now that I thoroughly 
understand you: that on several occasions they had told me that they 
had lost money. You asked me—‘‘ to what extent?” I told you that my 
impression was, to the extent of several thousand dollars. ‘Lhey had 
afterwards recuperated, and my impression was then that they were 
certainly better off than they had been before they had lost money. 


2918. Did they state to you about the proportion of the capital that 
they had lost before the tenders ?—They must have stated it to me in 
a general way, but I did not get the figures. It might have been from 
$7,000 to $8,000. 


2919. That was less than half ?—Yes. 


2920. Was it, in fact, impaired to the extent of less than one-half ?—I 
should say I had the impression that it was about from $7,000 to 
$10,000. f 


ah 
2921. Do you say it was one-half Ratio recollect those figures. 


2922. I am asking you now not for exact figures, but for the impres- 


sion made on your mind ?—The impression on my mind was that the 
capital was impaired, but to what extent I could not say. Their im- 
13 
\ 


2913. But they had the advantage of the Government promise ?— 
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due. 


Because firm 
unable to pay. 


When he with- 
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been more than 
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n business. 


Thinks it would 
have been better 


for him not to 


have withdrawn 1 


his capital not- 
withstanding 


that the firm had 


lost money and 


have been unable 
to pay the notes. 


————- 


pression was, it was impaired, 8 


eriously impaired, but to what extent, 


whether it was one-half, or three-fourths, I could not say. 


2923. Was it the whole ?—I am certain it was not the whole, but my 
impression is that it was under half. 


2924, Had you the impression that if the capital had been impaired 


by these busi 


good transac 


your capital ?—I had not. 
2925. You thought that the hope 


than the capital which y 
was satisfied that the bus 


ou took out 


ness men, in whom you had confidence, that it would be a 
tion t> get out of the partnership with the whole of 


of future business would be better 


?—I certainly had the hope, and I 


iness would be successful. 


2426. Do you mean that you thought you could manage the business: 
better than they did ?—No,; but I was satisfied that, with my assistance, 
if I had gone down there, I could have made it my business with them ;. 
1 had no fear for the business at all. 
evidence, that since I have withdrawn my capital from the partnership 
T have still the three notes of Cooper & Fairman which | took for my 


capital. 


You will permit that to go on 


2927. Were they made payable at dates later than this ?—No; they 


are all overdue. 


2928. Why hav 
reason that they are no 


been able to pay t 


ot disasters. 


Ration 


e they not been paid ?—I suppose for the simple 


t able to pay. Of course it impaired their 
business withdrawing my capital. 
9999. You think the business has still been so poor that they have not 


se notes ?—I think that they have had a great deal 
trade of Montreal has been in trouble for 


some years, and | believe that they have come through it with a great 


deal of difficulty. 
2930. Is it your i 

business you would 

capital ?~ I coul 


mpression now that if you had remained in the 
have done better than by withdrawing all your 
d not say that now. At that time I would have been 


perfectly willing to remain in the business—more than willing. 


2931. Do I understand you to say that at the time of your with- 
drawal you thought that it was a pecuniary disadvantage to go out of 
the firm ?-—Not a pecuniary disadvantage, but a disadvantage as to my 4 


prospects. 


2932, From a pecuniary point of view ?—Well, I suppose, ultimately 


from a pecun 
desire to esta 
2933. Do you me 


idea altogether was 
made it a success. 


gtill disaster might have come. 


iary point of view. AsI said before it was always my 
blish myself in Montreal, and I took that means of doing it- 


an to say that you have made money there ?—My 
that if | had remained in that business I would have — 
It could have been made a success I believe, but 


2934, Are you of the same opinion still, that it was not a good trans- ) 


2935. Notwithstanding the fact that the firm lost money and have 
been unable to pay their debts ?—They might have been able to pay 


the'r debts. 


action for you to have got out of the firm with all your capital ?—I — 
hink it would have been far better had I remained in it. | 
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2936, But they have not paid you ?—Because I have not pressed 
them. ’ 


2937. Have they given you any reasons for not paying those notes? 
—No; they have asked me to allow them to remain; that their business 
would not allow of them withdrawing that amount of cash from it. 


2938. Then, notwithstanding their subsequent inability to pay those Hada confidence it 
notes, you are still of the opinion that it would have been an advantage Would have been 
to you, in a pecuniary sense, to have remained in the firm ?—I believed remain. 
at that time I would have had a great advantage in remaining, but as 
things turned out for the worse in Montreal anda great crisis passed 
over the country, it was impossible for me to say whether it would 
have been ultimately advantageous for me, pecuniarily or not. I had 


confidence then it would have been better for me to have remained. 


2939. Do you know whether it was part of the business of that Firm never to 
firm to order goods on commission from England ?—No; they never Witnese scdered 
did that, to my knowledge. ponds OD com 

2940. Did they buy absolutely the property and sell it as their own ? 

—As far as I know that was the business. 


2941. Have you received any interest on those notes ?— Yes; they Interest has been 


Gayo A paid on notes at 
have paid interest. ai cour 


2942. Do you own them still ?—I do not. I only own one-half; the 
other half belongs to the estate of my brother John. 


2943, Is the interest or income derived from this capital at the 
ordinary rate of interest ?—Seven per cent. 


2944. Were the notes secured in any way ?—No; they were not 
secured, 


2945, At all events, I understand you to say that the first time that The #15,000 never 
this $15,000 began to bear you any fruit after you had put it into the bore any fruit 
firm was when you had retired from it on the basis you have described ? retired from the 


—Yes ; I never received anything from it until then, ne 
2946. Was it in money that you put in the $15,000 ?—Yes, 


Does not know 
B . about the amount 

2947. Do you know in round numbers the amount of those trans- Sa Me 

ane ; ons betwee 
actions between Cogper & Fairman and the Government ?—I do not. Gooperé Fairman 
and the Govern- 
- : ment. 
2948, In the conversations between you and Mr. Cooper, when you yoy when telling 


expressed your wish to withdraw, was there no discussion as to the Cooper beara 

amounts, or probable results of those transactions ?—No; I do not they discuss them 
remember that there was. I have no recollection of that at all. He or their probable 

was a little angry with me that I had resolved to leave the partnership. = 

In Toronto, I remember his telling me he was angry with me for my 

determination to leave, but I have no recollection of discussing the 

contracts or amounts. [ just left it. 


2949. Was there nothing said between you as to the equity of the wotnine said as 
transaction by which yon should withdraw your whole capital, although to equity of 
: transaetion. 
the firm had not been able to pay its debts or make any money ?— 
Nothing whatever. 


2950. Did you propose, or did he propose, the amount that you were 
to get ?—He proposed to give me three $5,000 notes. 
134 
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2951. Did you not suggest yourself that the withdrawal of your 
capital first put in should be one of the conditions of retiring from the 
business ?—I do not think I suggested that, but I insisted on retiring 
and either at that interview, or some other, they propose1 to give me 
three notes of $5,000 each. 


2952. But the gross amount of capital was proposed ?—Yes. 


2953. lt was not necessary that they should propose three notes ?— 
No. 


2954. Was there ever any discussion as to the amount that should 
go to you on your retiring ?—No discussion at ali. 


2955. Was the discussion simply as to whether you would retire or 
not ?—Yes, 

2956. And was there no discussion upon the terms ?—No; there was 
not a moment’s discussion on that. 

2957. Have you ever been informed whether the affairs of that part- 
nership were improved by this transaction with the Government ?—I 
have not. I may say here that I avoided any intimacy with the business 
trom that day to this. 


2958. Did you go to Montreal to accomplish the actual dissolution of 
partnership ?—Yes. 


2959. Were there papers drawn up between you and the other 
members at the time ?—Yes ; and signed. 


2960. Had your firm ary transactions with the Government before 
that, connected with the Pacific Railway ?—Allow me to say, in general 
terms, that at no time in the past or now, in any way, directly or 
indirectly, near or remote, have | ever had any connection whatever 
with any individual or contract in eonnection with the Government. 
I have had no connection whatever in any shape or form, directly or 
indirectly, with any Government contract. 


2961. Do you mean that you have not reaped any advantage from 
any of the transactions connected with the Pacitic Railway ?—F:om no 
contract whatever. 


2962. I am not speaking of contracts ?—I have had no benefit what- 
ever from any bargain or sale of any kind whatever. I have not been 
mixed up in it in any shape or form. 


2963. Your business is a hardware business is it not ?—Yes. 


2964. Do you know whether any supplies were furnished from your 
establishment to parties who went out to survey the country ?—Yes; 
but no contract. 


2965. I said transactions ?—The only Government supplies, to my 
knowledge, that I ever sold was that repeatedly Mr. Hugh Sutherland 
sent me orders for goods to go to the North-West. I filled those orders 
at several different times, and on other occasions engineers of Gov- 
ernment steamboats have called upon me to supply them with goods. 
I never liked it, and on several occasions refused absolutely to sell. I 
refused by letter at one time to the late engincer of the Government. 
The extent of goods which I have sold in that way, from first to last, 
would amount, in all, in the vicinity of from $1,000 to $2,000. 
That is the whole extent of my sales to any partics connected 
with the Government and that was in small sums. 
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2966. Do you know who furnished supplies to surveying parties, as S™PP!e* 


a rule—I mean supplies of hardware ?—I do not. 


2967. Do you know through whom orders were given for such 
supplies ?—For surveying parties ? 


2968, Yes?—I do not know. I have no recollection at all of selling 
to any one for the Government in connection with thesurveys, except 
to Hugh Sutherland. 


2969. Did Mr. Nixon ever order anything from you ?—No; I do not 
know the man, and never hai any communication with him. 


2970. Where do you think Mr. Sutherland was stationed at the time 
you speak of ?—I think it was the time he first went up. I think he 
must have been going to Battleford. 


2971. Was he engaged at surveys ?—No; I understand that he went 
up there and was engaged on buildings fer the Mounted Police or 
something of that kind. 


2972. You have spoken of furnishing not more than $2,000 worth of 
goods to the Government ?—I do not think it was more than that. 


2973. Well about $2,000 to persons who ordered on behalf of the 
Government ?—Yes; by Hugh Sutherland. : 


2974. And to engineers ?—Occasionally they have asked me to supply 
them and I refused. I did not like the business at all. 

2975. Has your business been benefitted by supplies given to con- His business not 
tractors ?—I do not think so. I have sold a good deal to contractors, Bolling cua nie Fe 
but on the whole the profit was very limited, and I have made losses contractors. 
by it. 

2976. Do you mean that you have made loss by not being paid ?— 

Yes. 

2977. If all had been paid for which was sold to contractors would Asarule the _ 
the result have been very different ?—No; the result would not have (orp eo him. 
been very ditferent for the simple reason that the business was very 
limited. I was very handy at Sarnia for sending goods up. I keep avery 
fair stock, but as a rule the contractors did not buy from me. 


2978. Do you remember to what point those supplies went that you 
did sell to contractors ?—To Thunder Bay. 


2979..To what contractors ?—I sold a limited amount to Sifton & 
Ward, but only at the first out-go. They bought everything them- 
selves. but not from me, only toa limited extent. I have sold some 
little to Purcell & Ryan, but a very limited amount; they have done 
all their buying below. These, I think, were the only two contractors 
that I sold to up there. 


2980). Those were the two contractors near Thunder Bay ?--. Yes. 


2981. What do yon think was the amount of your sales to those two 
contractors ?— During the whole years that they were in business ? 


2982. Up to now ?—TI would like to be particular about that. 


: j y tic . j 4 2 The whole 
2983. I do not wish you to be particular; say in round numbers ?— The whow. ss 


I would much rather look at my books and give it to you particularly, sales to Sifton & 


but my impression is that from first to last I never sold them more than Wardand Turcel! 


$10,00) 01 $12,000 worth. I now sell to contractors occasionally. I than $12,000. 
think I sell to contractors as much now as I ever did. 
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2984. As far as you can recollect now, you think all your sales, 
either to the Government direct or to contractors would amount to less 
than $12,000?—I should say it might. amount to anywhere from 
$10,000 to $15,000 during the whole of the years that I have been 


doing business. It is a very small portion of my business you must 
recollect. 


2985. Are you interested in lands in this section of the country ?— 
Yes; I am interested to the extent of—I do not know how many acres. 
I have bought several half-breed claims here within the last year, and 
I own within the Province of Manitoba now, I think, about 2,000 
acres, different lots, at various prices. 


2986. Is there any particular locality in which you are largely 
interested ?—No; the lots are dotted over the country, here and there. 
2987. Were you, at any time, interested in any particular locality ?— 
No. 

2988. Had you bought lands north of Lake Manitoba at any time ?— 


No; I have never owned any lands here until the last six or eight 
months. 


2989. Before that you were not interested in any at all ?—No; before 
that I was not interested in any way, directly or indirectly, in lands 
in Manitoba. 


2990. Do you consider that between the time you first learned that 
Cooper & Fairman had made heavy losses and your retirement, you 
learned from them that their business had improved ?—Yes. 


2991. Did they tell you in what respect it had improved ?—They did 
not tell me. 


2992. When they told you that they had made losses at different 
times, did they state, as far as you remember, any amounts ?—No; | 
cannot remember, 


2993. You say that you have avoided getting any knowledge of the 
business of the firm since the tendering for those rails ?—Yes. 


2994. Why did you avoid it ?—I avoided it from the simple dislike I 
had for any matters connected with the rails. I avoided conversing 
with them, because I had very little opportunity of conversing with 
them. IJ never asked them what they had made, or anything connected 
with it. It was a subject I disliked exceedingly. 


2995. You say you are not able to define the date of dissolution; it is 
hardly likely then you could tell how long after that it appeared in; the 
Gazette ?—I could not tell this. I have a perfect recollection that 
there was a great paper controversy in the newspapers about it. It 
was denied that the dissolution had ever been made because it was not 
registered. I received from the lawyer who drew up the papers a 
letter saying to me that he was very sorry that the papers had not 
been registered and that it was all his fault. 


2996. You have brought in the name of Mr. Mackenzie, the ex-Prime 
Minister, in part of your evidence, of your own accord, and stated that 


you never had any communication with him on the ‘subject of those 
tenders ?—Yes. 


2997. Can you remember that you ever had any communication with 
anybody else, his secretary for instance, or anybody else who would 
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know anything about the transaction ?—No; I stated that I had no 
communication with him directly or indirectly, or any other man, 
about the matter. 

2998, Is there any other matter connected with this investigation 
that you would like to have taken down in evidence ?—No; I have told 
you the whole matter from beginning to end. I only regret that it 
was a slight disadvantage taking my evidence here, as I would have 
been very glad to have furnished every date that I could, but all those 
dates can be verified, of course, if necessary. 


2999. At the time of your arrangement for a special partnership with When he became 
@ special partner 


Cooper & Fairman, was there any understanding between you and with Cooper, 

p Sheik j A er ib ie ra Fairman & Co., 
them that at any time you should become a general partner * There #8 Raacrctene ins 
was nothing written, but there was certainly an understanding to that that if he liked he 
-effect, that if it suited me I could become a general partner. yan ee area 

g partner. 


3000. When you say there was an understanding, was it an under- 
standing in your own mind ?—1 think it was with them. 


3001. What makes you think it was with them ?—Because I cannot 
think there cculd be anything else. 


3002. You think it was not possible for them to have any other 
understanding, but that you might become a general partner ?—If it 
suited me, 


3003. Why did you think it must have become an understanding 
without being embraced in the articles of partnership ?—It must have 
been spoken of, the impression is so firm in my mind, that if 1 went to 
Montreal I should become a general partner. 


3004. Do you say how it was absolutely understood between you and 
‘Cooper & Fairman that you might, if you wished, at some future time 
.g0 to Montreal and become a general partner ?—That certainly was 
my understanding, and I believe it to be their understanding too, 
although there was nothing written to that effect. 


3005. Was there anything spoken to that effect ?—I believe there was. 


3006. Are you positive about it ?—There is nothing positive about it ; 
-but if you had not questioned me about it, I never would have doubted 
that I could be a general partner at any time it suited me. 


3007. Would that have required a separate and new agreement of 
partnership ?—I think so. Of course I am no lawyer, but I should say 
SQ. 

3098. There was no understanding of that kind in the writings that 
already existed between you ?—I cannot recollect that there was any- 
thing of the kind. 

3009. Then your impression now is that this special partnership 
should last upon that basis only as long as you chose, and that after that 
it should become a partnership of a different character ?—Yes; if | 
chose. 

3010. You had an option, then, which they had not ?—I do not know 
that the matter was ever discussed in that light in any shape or form. 


3011. But you say there was a positive expressed understanding that 
you should become a general partner ?—Yes. 
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3012. But was there a positive understanding that they could make: 
you become a general partner ?—I do not think so. It never struck me: 
in that way at all. 


3013. Have you any idea of the period of time which elapsed from 
the date of tendering until the dissolution was accomplished by agree-. 
ment in Montreal 2—Why not allow me to give you the date abso! ately” 
by reference to my papers ? 


3014. For present purposes an approximate opinion will do ?—I 
should say only a few months. We just waited until Mr. Fairmancame- 
back from England. 


3015. Do you say that you met Mr. Cooper in Toronto, and then, for 
the first time, you insisted upon retiring ?— Yes. 

3016. Why did you not communicate your resolution by letter, 
instead of waiting until you saw him ?—I think I was aware in some 
way of his being in Toronto, and I went down for the purpose of ask-. 
ing him. 


3017. Did you consider it necessary to communicate with him by 
word of mouth and not by letter ?—I did. 


3018. Why did you consider it necessary to converse upon the- 
subject instead of doing it by letter?—On the same principle that a 
man always discusses the matter more fully by word of mouth than by 
writing. 

3019, But I understood you to say there was no room for discussion,. 
as you were determined positively to go out ?—Yes. 


3020. Then was there anything to arrange by word of mouth ?—Yes.. 

3021. What was there ?—Simply my determination to leave. 

3022, Could you not have expressed that by letter ?—Yes. t 

3023. Why did you refrain from doing so until you met him in 
Toronto ?—Because I heard he was in Toronto, and I went there to see 
him. 

3024. His business is carried on in Montreal ?—Yes, 


3025. Have you any idea on what business he came to Toronto ?—- 
No; he is a man who travels a good deal selling his goods. 


3026. And you think he was there on business of that kind ?—I have: 
no doubt of it. 


3027. How did you know he was up there at the time ?—I have no- 
doubt I heard from him. He may have written to me on the subject ;. 
I really could not say. 


3028. Do you remember whether he was astonished when you told: 
him in Toronto that you would go out ?—He was very much grieved.. 


3029. Did he act as if it were a matter which he had heard of 
before ?—I think not. 


3030. If you had written to him before would he not ?—I do not 
think I had written to him on that subject. My first communication 
was by word of mouth. 


3031. Have you any idea how long it was after you became aware: 
of the fact that he was the successful tenderer until you saw him in 
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Toronto ?—It must have been a month; it may have been within a 
week for all I can tell. 


3032. During that time did you allow him to remain under the 
impression that you would continue the partnership ?—I have no 
recollection of saying anything at ail until that date. 


3033. Have you any reason, now, to think that as soon as you heard 
of him being the successful tenderer, you communicated to bim the tact 
that you would no longer be a partner ?—I think I did almost imme- 
diately. It could have been only a very short date between the 
announcement that he had got the contract and my telling him that I 
would withdraw from the partnership. 


3034. Have you intended to lead me to understand that up to the 
time of these tenders being accepted you had not taken pains to 
ascertain the financial standing of the firm ?—I had not taken the 
pains to ascertain it. 


3035. Had you ascertained it without taking the pains ?—Nothing 
further than the general statements they made to me. 


3036. Were those made by letter ?—No; by word of mouth. I had 
met them repeatedly travelling west. 


3037. In those repeated meetings, had any of them communicated to 
you from time to time the financial standing of the firm ?—They did 
not communicate their financial standing. I had not probably more 
than three conversations about the financial standing of the firm. 


3033. Can you say now what was the last impression left upon your 
mind before the publication of the acceptance of their tender as to the 
financial standing of the firm ?—I can only repeat myself in that, that 
my impression was they were better than they had been in the previous 
year. : 

3039. Can you say how much better ?—I cannot. Jam sorry to have 
to go into figures here, as it is a very difficult matter for me to do so, 


3040. Was it after the meeting with Mr. Cooper, in Toronto, or 
before, that you had told your brother you would retire from the firm ? 
— Before meeting him. 


3041. Then the first person of those two to whom you communicated 
the fact of your intended retirement was to your brother?—Yes; I 
think before | saw Mr. Cooper I told Mr. Alex. Mackenzie I would 
retire. 


3042. What was your object in telling him ?—It was that a man will 
naturally communicate with his brother about such thirgs. 


3043. Was it a general habit of yours to communicate with your 
brother about your affairs ?—No; but this was a matter that I thought 
affected him. 


3044. How did you think it affected him ?—I thought it might affect 
‘him politically. . 
3045. Was he of the same opinion ?—He never expressed it. 


3046. Did you go to him or did he come to you ?—I think he visited 
his family or his friends at Sarnia about that time. His former home 
was in Sarnia, but he was then living at Ottawa. 
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3047. I think I understood you to say that you decided to go out of 
the Dae aeE Day because it was a good transaction in a pene 


it might affect your brother politically ?—I resolved to go out of it 
because I disliked the whole transaction, politically speaking. 


3048. Did you think at the time it was not a good pecuniary transac- 
tion to you ?—I do not know. I regret going out of the firm. 


3049, I understood you to say that you thought it was a bad _trans- 
action, so far as the pecuniary features were concerned ?—Yes; I 
regretted it exceedingly. 


3050. Was Mr. Cooper of the same opinion ?—I cannot say that. 


3051. Did he not tell you that it was a very bad transaction for him ? 
Did he not say that it was very hard of you to go out ?—Certainly. 

3052. Did he not express to you whether it was a good transaction 
as far as he was concerned ?—He expressed his regret that I should 
leave the firm. 


3053. And did he not say that it was a bad thing for him, for you to 
go out ?—He certainly expressed his regret that J should go out because 
my name was some strength to the partnership. 


Cooper saiditwas 3054. Did he not express the idea that it was a bad transaction for 
not fair tohim at the firm, you going out ?—Yes; as I said before, he said it certainly 
witness should was not fair to them to retire, because it would weaken their credit— 


Aggie: it might, or would, weaken their credit, the withdrawal of my name. 


3055. Did he say it would weaken the establishment to have you 
take out so much capital ?—I have no recollection of his saying that 
it would weaken them, but the taking out of that much capital would 
weaken any business. I did not take it in cash. 


3056. I understand that, upon the whole, Mr. Cooper thought that 
it was a bad transaction for them that you should go out, ‘and you 
thought it a bad transaction to go out?—I do not know that I consi- 
dered it a bad transaction to go out; and I do not know that it weakened 


them, 
Had great hopes 3057. Do [ understand you that if you thought it a good transaction 
aire to remain in the firm at that time, it was not on account of their pre- 


Cooper, Fairman sent standing but in the hope of fature business ?—Yes; I had great 
hopes that in the future, with my assistance, we could build up a large 
business in Montreal. 


3058. Did that depend on your going down to Montreal ?—I was then 
in hopes that I would go to Montreal and give my assistance in building 
up the business. 


3059. Do I understand that the prospect of the success of the business 
depended upon your conducting it ?—No. 


3060. Did you not say that the hope of your life was to be able to go 
to Montreal and establish the business of your life there ?—Yes. 


3061. And that one feature in the building up of that business was, 
going there yourself ?—Yes, 


3062, AN could you go to Montreal to take an active part in the 
business as a special partner?—If I went it would be asa general 


partner. If I had gone to Montreal it would have changed the part- 
nership undoubtedly. 


3063. Do you know whether it is necessary in a special partnership 
that time should be named—that it should be for a tixed period ?—I 
could not say; probably it was in that document. 


3064. If it were so how could it be possible that you could go at 
your own option, whenever you liked, and change the character of your 
partnership ?—I supposed I could have gone and dissolved the partner- 
ship by mutual consent, or waited until the expiry of the partnership. 


3065. Do you know if there was a time mentioned for its expiry ? 
I do not know. In all those partnerships there must be a time men- 
tioned I suppose. 


3066. Then at the time that you decided to take out your capital 
and end the partnership, you thought that it was not a good transac- 
tion for you, because you might atterwards decide to go to Montreal 
and become a general partner, and that then the business of the firm 
would improve; that that improvement would be better than to take 
out your capital at the time. Is that the substance of your theory ?— 
You put the words into my mouth. Ofcourse my idea was that when | 
withdrew I regretted it, because I believe, if 1 remained in that firm, | 
would have ultimately gone to Montreal, and with my assistance we 
would have built up a large and lucrative business. 


3067. Then was‘the hope of this future what you lost ?—Yes. 


3068. At that time you thought that was more available than the 
$15,000 ?—I certainly did. 


CHAS. MACKENZIE 
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3069. Are the notes that you hold the original notes ?—Yes; they Notes held: 


are the original notes. 


3070. Do you remember about their dates? —About the date of the 
dissolution—it must have been in 1875. 


3071. I suppose that copies of these articles of dissolution can be 
furnished at some future time ?—Yes. 


3072. I think I understood you to say that you were not aware at 


the time that they were tendering for rails until after the matter was 
published ?—No. 


3073. Was there any remark in the papers about the subject before 
you communicated to Mr. Cooper your intention to retire ?—No. 


3074, That was done before any publicity was given to it ?—Yes: 
immediately after I became aware of the contract. 


DCSE CCRT we 


CHARLES WHITEHEAD, sworn and examined: 
By the Chairman :— 
3075. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. 


3076. How long have you lived in Winnipeg ?—I have been living 
in the city since last May. 


3077. Where did you live before that ? —On contract 15. 
3078. How long did you live there ?—From June, 1877. 
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Contract No. 15. Ms : 
Gahan Ghareslot 3079. In what way were you connected with the contractors im 


contract 16 for business matters ?—I had general charge of the work on contract 15. 
contractor, 


3080. Do you remember about what time the contractor first went. 
there ?—I do not know; I did not go there until June. 


3081. Had your father been there before that ?—Yes. 


3082. Had you been in any way connected with his business in 
previous contracts on the road ?—No., 


3083. You took no part in the management of them ?—Previous to 
1877? : 


3084. I mean previous to 1877 ?—No. 


3085. Had be done any work on the road previous to that ?—I 
believe he graded the Pembina Branch, south. 


3086. You were not on that work ?—No. 


3087. Do you generally take any part in the management of your 
father’s business affairs ?—As a rule I do. 


Was notin 0 : J gis ne i 
Pe aie en 3088. Did you take any part in the obtaining of the contracts on his 


contract taken. behalf?—No; I was not in Canada at the time the contract was taken ? 
3029. Then your first connection with any of the work of the 
Canadian Pacitic Railway was about June, 1877 ?—Yes. 


3090. And that was on the work where the line is being built ?— 
No; Il commenced first by taking a sub-contract from him here at St. 
Boniface for grading. 
Ruttan employed 309], Had Mr. Ruttan been engaged by your father before you went 


by Whitehead ~ : 
before witness On contract 15?.—Yes; he was there some months previous to my 


went on work. 4 . 
going there. 


3092. Who was taking charge of the Government interests on that 
section ?—Mr. Carre was the Government engineer. 
Difficulties be- 3093. Were there any difficulties between you and the contractor on 
EA coe aclors the one side, and any person on behalf of the Government, about the 
engineer. time that you went there ?—There was some little rigs with Mer. 
Carre and Mr. Ruttan when I went there. 


3094. Do you know what it was about ?—He (Mr. Ruttan) complained 
that he could not get the bench marks for the cross-sections, and_ plans 
and profiles of the work, 


3095. Did you at any tithe hear any of the discussions between them 
upon the subject ?—Yes; I have heard them discuss it. 
Fellowes refused 3096. What was Mr. Carre’s position; I mean what pesition did he 
aormation, the take about the matter of giving information ?—He complained that 
retarded Ruttan. Mr. Ruttan had no right to it. I heard Mr. Ruttan ask the assistants 
for information. There was one case in particular with Mr. Fellowes. 
J{e told Mr. Ruttan that he could have the information as Mr. Henry 
Ruttan, but not as the contractor’s engineer. 


3097. Did he get the information ?—Mr. Ruttan told him that he did 
not want it in that way, that he wanted it officially, as the contractor’s 
engineer, so he did not get it. 

3098. Did the want of this information retard your work in any way ? 
—It retarded Mr. Ruttan’s work. It was the cause of his having to go 
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to work and do the entire cross-sections himself and establish his bench PO ESes No. 15. 


marks. 


3099. Had that the effect of delaying you and your father on the 
work ?—It had, to a certain extent, because we did not go into any 
work until we had the cross- sections taken ourselves. 


In September, 
3100. Can you say about what time you were first made aware of js77, frst made 


aware of deter- 
any change in the character of the work from what had been intended iN ae Reread a 


by the tenders ?—I think in September, 1877. filling instead of 
trestle-work, 
3101. What change was that ?—Adopting filling in place of trestle 
work. 


3102. Had there been any change of grade mentioned before that ?— 
I. do not remember. 


3103. You think that the change to embankment instead of trestle 
was before the change of grade ?—There may have been changes in 
grade, slight changes, in several places, but I do not recollect. 


3104. I understood Mr. Carre to speak of a general change which 
amounted almost to an absolute change of all the grades ?—I do not 
think that change was made until Mr. Smith came up in 1878, but I 
will not be positive on that point. 


3105. How were you first made aware of this change in the filling ?— Rowan (Sept., 
I made the arrangement with Mr. Rowan. He came on to the wor rk in Hg sar vonye 
September, 1877. It was the first time he was on the section after I witness the Chief 
took charge of it and walked over the work. When we came to one of earth embank-. 
these voids or depressions I-asked Mr. Rowan what was going in there, Tents to trestle if 
He said trestle, or earth if it could be obtained, He said that the Chief, be got. 
in all cases, would prefer earth embankment to trestle, if the ear th 
could be wot. After walking some distance over the line he went down 
west of Deception, and he wanted me to name the place. Mr. Ruttan 
and I were together when he wanted me to name the place that we 
would fill, I asked for time to think over it, until next morning, 
when I was to meet him at Mr. Carre’s office. We met him there. [ Prepared to fill all 
told him that we would fill all the fills that were there. He said that paun wating 
there would be an extra haul, and he asked where we would get the would notapplyto 
material. [ told him we would bring it by locomotive and cars. He "i 

wanted to know where we would procure the material. I told him that: 
Mr. Ruttan and I had been looking into the matter some time before 
that, and that we would fill all the fills without charging extra haul, 
but we would not fill any particular voids that they might choose to 
name, unless we were paid the extra haul. If we made all the fills we 
would do it without char ging for extra haul. 


3106. Was that the proposition on your part to. Mr. Rowan ?—Yes; 
a proposition on my part to Mr. Rowan, to be approved of by the 
contractor. 


3107. The contractor was not there ?—-No; he was not there, but I 
made it subject to the contractor’s approval. 


3108. Then at that time it was not accepted ?—It was accepted in Manner in which 
this way: he was certain that he would recommend it, and that the Proposa! Was 
Chief was in favour of earth banks, in all cases, and he gave us permission 
to go on and fill out Lake Deception in that way. 
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3109. Then he did not accept it absolutely as to the whole line ?—No; 
he did not accept it then. I could not make the arrangement final; I 
left it open for my father’s approval. He said he would report in favour 
of it; it was certain to be done, and we could in the meantime go on 
and fill Lake Deception in that way. 


3110. But he did not order you to doit everywhere ?—No; any more 
that we came along together over the work, when I asked what would. 
go in there, his reply invariably was: “ earth embankment if earth can 
be obtained.” 


3111. Do you mean to say that he said that invariably, in going over 
the line ?—Yes. 


3112. When was this ?—The latter part of 1877 was the first time I 
saw him after I went on the line. 


3113. Did you meet him on the line after that ?—Yes. | 


3114. Often ?—I am not certain whether he was over it that year 
again or not. He was there every three or four months. He was there 
on an average two or three times a year when I was on the work. | 


3115. Upon that occasion did he go over the whole line ?—No. 


3116. How much of it?—From Darlington to Colmar—-about eighteen or 
nineteen miles. The balance of it was not cleared, in fact a great portion 
of that was not cleared, as the timber was slashed down on the roadway. 

3117. Do you say you asked him about every filling there, as you 
went along ?—Yes; as we travelled over the line, I would say: “ what 
will go in here, Mr. Rowan.” His reply was invariably, “earth if it 
can be obtained.” 


3118, Am I to understand that at that visit of his he told you to filk 
every filling with earth, if it could be obtained, over the line he 
travelled ?— Yes. 


3119. Did he, before he left, give you any order upon that subject in 
writing ?—No. 

3120. Have you ever made any calculations about the quantities of 
rock or earth in these different fillings ?—No; Mr. Ruttan did all the 
figures. My business: was to do the work, and I never paid any 
attention to the figures. 


4121. Mr. Carre spoke of some conversation between you and Mr. 
Rowan and himself, as to the nature of the work ; do you remember 
that conversation ?—Relative to what ? 


3122. Relative to some of the changes in the work. He speaks of a 
particular time when either Mr. Kirkpatrick, or Mr. Fellowes, and you, 
and he, and Mr. Rowan were present, and he told Mr. Carre ?—When 
was it ? 


3123. Mr. Carre’s recollection was that he told him to borrow all 
the earth he could on the line ?—I said that. 


3124. No; yousaid that he only spoke of particular places on a section 
covering eighteen miles ?—He said that wherever earth could be bor- 
rowed, the Chief was in favour of the earth embankment, in preference 
to trestle. These were about the words he made use of as near as I can 
recollect. 
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3125. That the Chief would prefer it ?—Yes. 


3126. Did that amount to an order, in your opinion ?—It did not 
amount to an order. 


3127. Then you did not act upon that conversation as an order to do 
the work in that way ?—No, I made the offer afterwards ; to do all the 
earth filling as I previously told you, and he gave us orders to make 
Lake Deception fill in that particular way at that time. Other matter 
- was left over to be referred to the contractor. 


3128. And also to the Government, I suppose ?—I suppose he would 
have to communicate with the Government, or with his Chief. 


3129 Then did you understand that to amount to an offer on your 
part on behalf of the contractor, subject afterwards to confirmation by 
the Government, or the Engineer-in-Chiet ?—Yes. 


3130. Do you remember where that conversation took place, at 
which Mr. Carre was present ?—It was in Mr. Carre’s office. 


3131. Is there any other matter connected with this contract that 
you wish to explain?—I do not know that there is. 


3132. Did you take any part in the negotiations between Mr. White- 
head and the Government, at the time that he took in partners to 
finish the contract ?—No. 


3133. Were you present at any time when he negotiated with the 
Government as to the terms upon which he should hand over the work 
to the Department ?—No. 


3134. Did he manage those transactions by himself ?—I do not know 
how that was done. I do not think there was any managing. I think 
they just took it. Ido not think there was any management about 
taking it. 

3135, How about the partners ?—That is another matter. I was not 
present when the arrangement was made; they objected to my being 
present. 


3136. Then was that made by your own father on his own behalf, 
without your assistance ?—Yes. 


3137. Do you know about what time Mr. Marcus Smith first went 
there ?—I think it was some time in December, 1878. 


3138. That was about the time Mr. Rowan was there ?—It was a 
year before that that Mr. Rowan was there; but Mr. Rowan came over 
the work perhaps a week before Mr. Smith came. 


3139. Is there anything else connected with the transaction that you 
wish to give evidence on ?—I do not know that I have got anything 
else to say. This loose rock question came up when Mr. Smith came 
over the line. We had some difficulty there and he settled it. We 
claimed loose rock outside of the slope stakes. We could claim, of 
course, solid rock, but Mr. Smith decided that we should be paid loose 
rock for it. Then we had another difficulty, that was loose rock in 
earth cuttings. We claimed a certain percentage. We made an 
arrangement between Mr. Carre, Mr. Ruttan and myself, that when a 
dispute came up as to what percentage occurred in an earth cutting, if 
be claimed more than what he thought he should give, we were to argue 
the point on the ground, and decide the percentage that should be 
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Contract 8-15. allowed. We did it on several occasions, but I found on comparing 
perenons with Mr. Ruttan’s figures, and the figures returned by Mr. Carre, that he 
engineer asto did not get that percentage. This was previous to Mr. Smith coming 
percentage of —_ over the work, but on asking Mr. Carre how much per cent. he allowed 
earth cuttings. for station 50 or 100, as the case might be, although he allowed 40 or 
50 per cent., or what we agreed upon, yet the quantity was not there. 

He. explained then that he had allowed 30 per cent. of 59 per cent. He 

claimed that there could only be. 59 per cent. in any loose cutting. 

. For instance, in a cross-section of 100 yards, he claimed that there 


could only be fifty-nine yards of loose rock in it. 


3149. What would the rest of the 100 yards be according to this 
contention ?— Voids, spaces between the stones or sand. 


Carre’s systemof 3141. Would it be allowed as earth, then ?—This was the comparison 

measuring loose which J made with him: I said, “Ifa cutting contains 100 yards, and 
it is all loose rock, and we take that cutting out, will you only allow 
fifty-nine yards for it?” He said: ‘ Yes.” 


3142. If the space occupied by the loose rock was 100 cubic yards 
he would allow only about sixty yards, and nothing for the other forty 
yards ?— Yes. 


Smith’sinstrue- =» 3143. Would he treat the rest as air ?—Yes; as space. He brought 
pons resn'DS this matter up before Mr. Smith, Mr. Ruttan and myself, and I went 


over it with Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith asked him: if you buy a bushel of 
potatoes, or a cord of wood, would you take the spaces out and tell the 
man that you had not got a cord ora bushel? He said he did not know. 
Mr. Smith endeavoured to explain to him that if he took those voids out 
he would make it a solid—that if he deducted the voids we should be 
paid for solid rock, and not for loose rock. Mr. Smith gave him 
instructions to measure loose rock in that way. 


3144. Allowing nothing for the voids at all ?—No. 


Yn an earth 3145. Was there anything at all in what you call voids ?—There 
poe hae was sand and earth. We had no cutting where it was all loose rock, 
of boulders, but this was his basis for measuring the percentage in a cutting. 
Silow 0 per cent, Supposing we had an earth cutting and we found on opening it out 
of 60per cent. that there was 40 per cent. of it boulders, Mr Carre would only allow 


us 40 per cent. of 60 per cent. 


314€. Suppose there was 100 yards of measurement in a certain’ 
section, you certainly got paid for it one way or other, either as 
loose rock or earth ; did you not between the two get the 100 yards? 
—Yes; but we wanted to be paid 40 per cent. of loose rock, and 60 per 
cent. of earth. Under Mr. Carre’s basis we only got paid 20 per cent. 
of loose rock and 60 per cent. of earth. We got 20 per cent. of the 
100, ard 40 per cent. of 60. 


3147. I do not understand this. The engineer’s returns say 100 cubic 
yards of material of some sort ?—Yes. 


3148. He returns* you 40 per cent. of that as loose stones, and the 
other 60 per cent. would naturally be returned as earth, or whatever it 
would be. Is not that the way you got it?—No; that is the way we 
wanted to get it. Say you are the engineer, and you go to an earth 
cutting and form an estimate of the percentage of stone—you would 
say: “I will allow you 30 per cent, of the 100 as loose stone.” In 


—_ 
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place of us getting that 30 per cent. we only get 30 per cent. of 60 ag Comtract No. 15, 
a whole instead of 30 per cent. of 100. 


3149. And ofa quantity of 100 cubic feet of excavation, assuming 
‘that there would be 70 per cent. of that earth and the rest of it filled 
with round stones, did you claim that you should have an allowance of 
“70 per cent. of earth ?—Yes; and 30 per cent. of rock. That made the 
100 feet. : 


3150. That was your contention ?—Certainly. 


3151. Did you not contend that the space of rock allowed you ought 
to be the space that would be filled by these stones with spaces between 
them as if they were put into a box by themselves ?—I do not under- 
stand you. 


3152. Did you claim for the rocks in the cutting the same space that Contractors 
‘they would have occupied if they had been piled up by themselves ?— Seale cenie ie 
Yes; we claim that we should have what they would measure if they ispee Lucie 
~were all piled in a pile. nae. 

3153. You claim the space that the outline of that pile would make ? 

Yes. 


3154, But if they had already allowed you, by way of earth, the 
amount of earth that was in the spaces amongst those rocks, you wish 
it to bo allowed as if it were all rock. Although there might be, when 
the rock and earth were separated seventy feet of earth in it, you do not 
wish the seventy feet of earth to be allowed to you ?--Certainly we do. 


3.55, And how much of rock ?—Thirty feet. 


3156. Perhaps you do not understand me. For example: take 100 
feet of earth with round boulders in among it ?—Yes. 


3157. Take these boulders out and separate them, put the earth into 
one box, and all the stones into another; will not those two boxes 
occupy more than 100 cubic feet ?—I do not see why they should. 


3158. Do you not see that the stones have open spaces between them 
which are filled with air instead of earth as they were before ?—The 
stones are laid loose in the box, and there is space between them which 
there was not when they were in the earth. 


3159. Now what you want allowed to you as rock is the cubic con- 
tents of the box which would hold the rock, is it not ?—Yes. 


3160. You did not want the earth which had been put into a separate 
box calculated all as earth ?—Certainly we did. 


3161. Then if you did you must certainly want morethan 100 cubic 
teet ?—No. 


3162. In 100 cubic feet of earth excavation, if there are a 
number of round stones, and after the excavation you separate the 
stones from the earth, putting the earth into one box and the stones 
into another box, will not these two boxes contain more than one 
hundred cubic feet of material ?—Yes, they will, because you will have 
voids amongst the stones. 


3163. And you want to be allowed as loose rock the whole of the 
space in the box which held the loose rock. Is that not your conten- 
-tion ?—Certainly. 
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3164. What would be the entire contents of the heap of rock which 
had originally occupied one-half of the excavation. Have you any idea 
of the proportion ?—No ; I never tried that. 

3165. Would it not be a good deal more than onehalf?—I do not 
know as it would. 

3166. Before the excavation the space around the stones would be 
filled with earth ?—Yes. 

3167. After the earth was taken out and put in a heap, then the 
stones would only have air between them ?—Yes. 

3168. Did you want the earth that was taken out to be measured to- 
you, or not ?—As earth, of course; anything between the rocks was. 
earth. 

3169. Then do you not see you would want part of the whole cubic con- 
tents to be measured to you twice— first of all as earth, and afterwards as. 
air ?—No; Ido not see it in that way at all. When the cutting is 
opened you decide with the engineer what percentage is to be allowed, 


20 or 30 per cent., as the case might might be. There might be 40 


per cent. The engineer might have the advantage in the estimate 
or the contractor might have it. It is a mere matter of opinion 
as the work progresses. In all cases where I have been on work it has. 
been decided in that way. It is a matter of experience and judgment 
between the contractor and the engineer what percentage should be 


allowed. 

3170. Does not that end the matter ?—-Yes. 

3171. Were you not paid in that way ?—No, that is the difficulty; 
that is why we wantit ended. That is why we said to Mr. Carre: “we 
will meet you on the ground and decide what per cent. is to be paid in 
these cuttings.” 

3172. Do you mean to say that after you had met and decided the 
percentage that you were not allowed that percentage ?—No ; in place 
of his allowing that 40 per cent. that was agreed upon, he only allowed 
us 40 per cent. of 60, in place of 40 per cent. of the whole. 


3173. Knowing that he applied this rule of six-tenths to the rock 
agreed upon between you, would you not contend for the larger propor- 
tion of the rock to which this rule should be applied ?—No; we did not 
know that he was going to apply it in that way, and Mr. Smith told 
him not to do so. 

3174. Did you not know, from time to time, from the progress esti- 
mates, that this was the rule that he adopted ?—He did not adopt it for 
some time. We had several progress estimates before he got this idea 
into his head, and then we objected. 

3175, Then this dispute about loose rock has never been finally settled 
between the Government and you ?—No; not that I know of. 

3176. Is there any other matter that you would like to explain ?— 
We had a matter of counting ties that was not very satisfactory to the 
contractor. 

3177. Do you mean the supply of ties on contract 15 ?— Yes. 

3178. What was it?—I claimed that the ties on contract 15 were 
culled too closely, that they made a great many more culls than they 
should have made. 
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Railway Ties— 
Contract No. 15, 


3179. Did you agree in the contract that any particular person 
should have the decision of that question ?—The contract for all these 
questions was to be settled by the Chief. 


3180. Has this been settled ?—I do not think so, It has not been Rowan had ties 
settled satisfactorily to the contractor ; it may be as far as the Chief is ToCulledand | 
concerned. The contract for ties out on section 15 covers the laying of : 
track on contract 14. The ties had been got out about two years, were 
inspected by the Government engineers, and the track had been laid for 
a year. Last September Mr. Rowan had the ties re-culled on the track, 
and notched those ties that he said were culled, with the axes, and said 
that they had to be taken out. My father was away at the time, but I 
called on Mr. Rowan and asked him what he was doing, and if he was 
re-culling those ties. He said he was. I asked him if he wanted them 
taken out. He said: “ Yes, they would have to come out.” I told him 
that if he could show any ties that were marked culls that had been 
put into the track I would take them out at our own expense, but if 
they were not marked culls I would not take them out, and asked him 
if he was going to stop the culls he had made in this estimate. He said: 

“No.” Lasked him if he was going to stop them off the next estimate. 
He said it would be time enough to know it when it was done. Since 
then the reduction has been made. 


f 


3181. What does it amount to altogether ?—I do not know. Perhaps 
10,000 or 12,000 ties altogether. Loss of 12,000 ties 


‘ : in ¢ £ 
3182. What loss would that be, per tis, to you ?—Forty cents; and Rowan’saction at 


the taking of them out, which would be quite an item. They have not 4 cts a tie, and 
been taken out yet. them out. — 
3183. Is there anything else that you would like to explain ?—There 
are some other little difficulties that I do not know it is necessary to 
bring up here. 
3184, Do you know whether Mr. Carre, the engineer in charge, was 
threatened at any time by you or your father that you would attempt 
to have him dismissed if he did not accede to your contention as to 
measurements ?—He never was by me. I told him that we would have 
practical men brought on to the work to decide whether he was right 
or wrong. We have had those contentions rectified. 


Ree WEEE 3] Tees? JOSEPH 
WHITEHEAD. 


JosepH WHITEHEAD, sworn and examined: Baily yoo ons 


structi n. 
By the Chairman :— 


. vit dew Has lived at 
3185. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. Winnipeg off and 
on since 1874. 


3186. How long have you lived in Winnipeg ?—I am on the line 
part of the time, and when I come into the city I stop with my son. 
I have been in Winnipeg off and on since 1874, 


3187. Where did you live before that ?—In Clinton, county of Huron, 
Ontario. 


3188. What is your business generally ?—I have followed railroading a railroad man. 
since I was eleven or twelve years old. I commenced driving horses in 
the first instance on a railroad in England, and have followed railroad- 
ing in all its branches, ever since, pretty nearly. 
144 
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Pacific Railway. 


“Yendering. 


‘One of the three 


lowest tenderers. 


Peach tendered 
for 21 ects., but 
did not put up 
Security. 


‘Peach afterwards 


‘sued witness, 
claiming a share 
in the contract. 


Peach went up as 


W hitehead’s 
foreman. 


3189, What was your first connection with any transaction connected 
with the Pacific Railway ?—I graded from the south side of the Bishop’s 
Landing up to the national boundary at Emerson, on the Pembina 
Branch. 


3190. Was that work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


3191, Were you the lowest tenderer ?—Well, I believe there were 
two others of the same figure, but Mackenzie gave me the preference. 
There were three of us at the same figures, and he gave me the prefer- 
ence. 7 


3192: Were you one of the lowest ?—Yes; I was one of the three 
tenderers that were the lowest. 


3193. Was there not one person who tendered lower than you — 
Peach of Toronto ?—Not that [ am aware of. Twenty-two cents was my 
price, and there were two others at the same figure. 


3194. I see in the return a tender by C. Peach of Toronto, at 21 cts. 
Were you not aware that he had tendered below you ?—Yes, I think 
I do remember now; but I think he backed out. 


3195. Did you have any conversation with him on the subject ?—Yes ; 
it was after he had tendered. I did not know that he had tendered 
until he had told me. 


3196. Where was he when he tendered ?—In Toronto. He had just 
arrived from England, and had no security to offer and could not get 
security from England in time, and I suppose the Government would 
not wait. 


3197. Did he tell you after he had been notified that his tender was 
the lowest ?—I think he did. 


3198. Did he tell you anything about what he had said to the 
Department upon the subject ?—I think they wrote to him, and he 
replied that he had just arrived from England only a short time, and 
could not find security. 


3199. What makes you think he wrote to the Department to that 
effect ?—I think he told me. I had forgotten him altogether. 


3200. Did you at any time have any money transaction with Peach ? 
—He came up as foreman for me, and was with me after I came Uo 
gave him $100 a month and his board, I think it was. 


3201. Had you no other transaction with him ?—I think he sued me 
for some amount after that. 


3202. What for ?—He hatched up an account, I could hardly tell you 
what it was for. He wanted to have an interest in the contract, and I 
do not know what. 

3203. What was his contention about having an interest in the 
contract ?—Really [have almost forgotten what the account was hatched 
up about. The Chief Justice could tell better than I could what it 
amounted to. He had neither part nor lot in the matter, but I paid his 
expenses up from Toronto to here, he and his son, and he came on as 
foreman for me. , 

3204. Had he been a railway man ?—Yes; I think so, the way he 
expressed himself to me. He told me he was a man of large experience 
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in England, and he wanted to come with me. I was a cripple at the 
time and came up here on crutches. So I gave him charge of the work, 
and finally when [ dismissed him he wanted to claim a partnership in 
the contract. 


3205. Do you know what he contended to be his arrangement ?— 
There was no arrangement. 


3206. Do you remember making an arrangement in Toronto ?—Yes; 


I remember making an arrangement with him to come up here as 


foreman. 


3207, Did you not discuss with him before that the probability of 
bringing him up on the work ?—No; we were lodging in the same 
place in Toronto. 

3208. That was before you got the contract ?—Yes, we were lodging 
together at the time; and he was foreman for some man who was 
building drains and culverts in Toronto. He had tendered, but I did 
not know it until after he had sent the tender off. After he got notified 
he told me that he was not able to find the security in time, and so I 
got the notice. 


3209. Were you aware at the time that if he failed to get the 
security, the contract would come to you ?--I did not know that I was 
the next lowest, and then I found out there were two others of the 
same figure. 


3210. Did you not know at the time, that if he failed to give security 
you would have the lowest tender ?—1 did not know that I was the 
lowest. There might have been others lower than me. 


3211. When he was writing to the Government that he could not 
give security, were you aware that he was so writing ?—No; I could 
not tell his means. 


3212. Did he not tell you that he was going to write in that way ?— 
He told me that he had sent off the tender, and then he told me, when 
he got notice from the Government, that the Government had accepted 
his tender, but that he could not get security in time, and had written 
to them to that effect. Then I got a letter from the Department, that 
the contract was given to me. 


3213. How long after he wrote did you get the notice ?—Two or 
three days to the best of my recollection. 


3214. Did he claim, in his suit against you, that you had promised 
at Toronto a share in the contract if he would throw up his tender ?— 
I do not recollect now, but he claimed to have an interest in the-con- 
tract when he sued me here. But there was no understanding, and no 
talk about it in one way or another. 


3215. It was an object to yon to get him to withdraw, I suppose ?— 
No ; the price was not so lucrative at any rate. 


3216. But did you not think then that it was lucrative ?--I had 


- nothing else todo. When I signed the contract Mackenzie told me it 


was very low. [ said: “I know it is low.” “ Yes,” said he, “ but I know 
you can knock as much out of it as anybody else can.” I[ said: “ Yes, 
but the figures are very low.” 


Tendering— 
Pemb, Branch— 
Contract No. 5.. 


No partnership» 
between Peach 
and witness. 


Price low. Cons 
versation with 
Hon. Alexander 
Mackenzie. 
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Tendering — 

Pemb. Branch— 
Contract NO. 5+ 3917, You say you had a conversation with Mr. Mackenzie before 
you got the contract ?—No; it was when I signed the contract. He 
said: ‘ The price is very low.” I said: “It is low.” Said he: “ You can 


knock as much out of it as anybody else, but the figures are very low.” 
3218. Were you at Ottawa then ?—Yes; when I signed the contract. 
3219. Were you at Ottawa before you signed the contract ?—No. 


3220. Where were you before that ?—I was living at Toronto. I was 
building a mill in Frederic Street and I was :odging in the same place 
where Peach was lodging. 


At one time 


thought of 3221, At one time you thought of tendering at the rate of 28 cts. 
AULT at for this earth ?—1 did, and I altered the figure eight to two. So as to 


make it 22 cts. instead of 28 cts. 


3222. Where were you when that a'teration was made ?—It was made 
before I sent in the tender, at Toronto, I tendered from Toronto. 


3223. How was it that you made such a great change in the tender ? 
—l worked it as close as it was possible, to save myself, and save a 
little. I had nothing to do atthe time, and I thoughtif [ got it it might 
be a step to something else. I knew if I got it I would give satisfaction 
with the work, and it was necessary to make a start. 


3224. Did you think it was necessary to name 28 cts. so as to 
accomplish what you have said ?—I did it on this consideration; that I 
had to make a commencement, as I was a stranger, and | knew if I did 
work | could give satisfaction, and I put it down as low as it could be 
well done for, 


3225. Was any person else assisting you in this matter, in getting 
the contract, or making this tender ?—No; I made the tender myself. 


Assisted fi. an- 3226. On your own behalf alone ?~Yes; but my brother-in-law, 
chally Oy Hon. iq Hon. Donald McDonald, assisted me financially. But [ made the 


tender myself, in my own name—at least, I think [ did. 


3227. Entirely on your own behalf ?—Yes ; except that I had to 
depend on him for financial assistance. 


3228. But was it for your own account and benefit alone ?—Yes. 
3229. Is this tender (Exhibit No. 15) in your hand-writing ?—Yes. 


3230, Do you remember whether any person suggested to you this 


alteration to 22 cents ?—No; I did it myself. 
Made pee on 
AW nian ace LUN your own information ?—On my own information altogether. 


Railway Con- 


struction. 3232. Had you been up there to see the country and the nature of 
Sie ior the work before that ?—I had not; but I think there were some political 


Pembina Branch. Matters in the question. There was a change of Government, L think, 
and it was the present Government, I think, that first projected this 
Pembina Branch. Then Mackenzie came into power, and I think it was 
thought that he would have to carry that Pembina Branch into execution. 
The rails were piled up, and in Ottawa it was thought that there was 
a large emigration that was coming in here; that they had nothing to 
do and nothing to get—meat or lodging or anything else, and there 
were Only some ten or fifteen days notice given. That was the object 
for letting it in such a hurry. When I came up here there was not half- 
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struction— 
Pemb. Branch— 


a-dozen men to be had, and then I had to give them $2 a day and Contract No. 5. 
‘board. 


32.3. Do you mean to say that you put in 22 cts. for that work 
without knowing the country ?—I knew the work was only digging from 
the sides, and | could make 3 cts. or 4 cts. a yard clear from it. 
But when the plant and staff were paid for, there was no money left 
-after it. 


5234. Do you remember the mileage of that contract ?—It was some- Extent of con- 
thing over sixty miles, I think. . rar ake 
3235. But your contract did not cover the north and south extremi- 
ties of the Pembina Branch ?—It started at the south side of Bishop 
‘Taché’s estate. The engineers were locating the line, and I think they 
had crossed the Seine River two or three times. They had not the 
location decided and they started me at station No. 50. 


3236. Did you go down as far as the boundary line of the Province ? Graded as far as 
boundary of 


—Yes. Province. 
3237. [thought there were some miles at the other ond that were not 

dn your first contract ?—Yes; I had it all the way up tbere. I was on 

the whole ground up to the boundary, and I graded the station ground. 


3238. Did you work all the way to the boundary line?—Yes; J 
worked to the station ground, and the station ground is up to the 
boundary line. 


3239. The specification describes two sections of railway, the southern 
section, going through townships 2,3, 4 and 5, in length about twenty- 
four miles; that does not embrace township No. 1, on the boundary ? 
-—I do not know, but I did it away from here up to the station ground 
at Emerson. 


3240. Do you mean that you were ordered, under your contract, to 
work down to the southern limit of the Province ?—Yes; the engineers 
avere there and staked it out for me. 


3241. Do you mean that you never understood that there was any 
reason why you should not go all the way to the boundary ?—No. 


3242, And did you work all the way to the boundary ?—Yes; I did 
work all the way to the station ground, and it came on a hard frosty 


night with snow, and I did not quite finish it. No existing 
dispute between 


3243. Is there any dispute between you and the Government res- Government and 
contractor with 


pecting that first contract of yours ?—No. respect to this 
contract 5. 


3244. Has it been fulfilled, and settled for?—Yes; there was a dis- 
pute in the measurement. I calculated that 1 worked 85,000 yards 
more than I got from Mr. Rowan. Finally I went to Ottawa and 
arranged to have it measured over again. They appointed fresh 
engineers and brought me out 65,000 yards more than Mr. Rowan 
wanted to give me. 
3245. What was the next transaction connected with the Pacific contract No. 15« 
‘Railway in which you were interested ?—This was in 1875, I think. 
I did nothing in 1876, and in 1877 was the next contract—contract 15-— 
with Sutton & Thompson. 


3245, Was that before the work on the north part of the Pembina 
Branch ?—No; [ held the contract for 14. 
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3247. I am asking whether the contract with Sutton & Thompson: 
was before the finishing of the north part of the Pembina Branch ?—I 
took 15, and then they had the iron to get down to Selkirk, and £. 
thought it better to make the road and run the iron down the track. 
Section 15 was the first. 


3248. Was that work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


3249. Were you one of the persons who tendered ? —Yes, I tendered ; 
but there were twenty-six tenders, and my tender was just the middle- 
—the thirteenth. I did not get this contract on my tender. 


3250. Was it let by quantities and a schedule of prices applied to 
those quantities ?—It was let by a schedule of prices. 


3251. And the moneying out of those prices attached to these 
different quantities showed the whole sums, and the comparison of 
those whole sums showed which tender was the lowest ?—Yes. 


3252. That was what you understood to be the way of arriving at the 
lowest tender ?— Yes. 


3253. You say your own tender was about half-way ?—Yes; it was. 


the thirteenth, [ think; and there were twenty-six in all, to the best of 


my recollection. 


3254. This work was advertised several different times ?—Yes > 


three times, [ think. 
3255. Did you tender each time ?—Yes. 
3256. Did you understand that your tender was not likely to be 


accepted, but that the tender of somebody else was, before you made: 


any offer to Sutton & Thompson ?—No; I found I was a good way up,. 
and they were not able to take it if it came to them. They fully 
expected that it was going to come to them, but they were not able to- 
put up the security, and they wanted me to go in partners with them. 
I spoke to Mackenzie to see if he would have me put on as partner with 
them under an Order-in-Council, and he agreed to do so, and by that 
means the contract was given in that way to Sutton, Thompson & 
Whitehead. I got the $80,000 put up for security, and [ bought 
them out. 


3257. You say that Sutton & Thompson thought it was likely to come 
to them ?—Yes; they were second or third. 


3258. At the time that they were under the opinion that it was: 
likely to come to them, were you of the opinion that you were a long 
way off ?—I got to know their figures, and I knew those prices for the 
largest bulk of the work were pretty good, and the thing could be- 
worked through. 


3259. You say you got to know their figures ?—They told me their 
figures. 

3260. Who told you ?—Sutton & Thompson. 

3261. Speaking of your figures in tender No. 13 on the list: 
how did you know that you were not next to Sutton & Thompson ?— 
We talked one amongst another and I found I was about thirteenth. 

3262, Talked with whom ?—The different tenderers that were theree. 


3263. That was after they were all opened ?—Yes; after they were 
all in and opened, and I found that Sutton &Thompson’s figures were 
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pretty good for rock and earthwork, and off-takes, but for the tunnels 
I knew there would be money lost in them. [ calculated there would 
be $50,000 or $60,000 lost in the tunnels. 


3264. Did you know anything about the affairs of Sutton & Thomp- 
son, whether they were wealthy men or not ?—I knew that they Seti 
not put up the money. 


3265. Did they say that before they got the contract ?—Yes; they 
wanted to sell out. 


3266. Did they say that?—Yes. They wanted me to go partner 
with them. They knew my brother-in-law could put up the money, 
and I went in with them, and Mackenzie admitted me as a partner by 
Order-in-Council. 


3267, Had you arranged with Sutton & Thompson, before it was 
known that the contract had come to them, that you would go in with 
them ?—Yes. 


3268, Did you tell Mr. Mackenzie that ?—I do not know what I told 
him; but I told him Sutton & Thompson wanted me to go in partners, 
and he cautioned me about them, and said I should take care of them. 
{ dare say he knew them better than I did. 


3269, Before it was known that Sutton & Thompson were to get the 
contract, you knew that if they did get it you were to be a partner ?— 
Yes, 


3270, Did you communicate that to Mr. Mackenzie ?—I met Mr. 
Mackenzie between the two buildings, and I told him that they wanted 
me to go in partners with them. I asked him if I could be admitted 
through an Order-in-Council to become a partner with them, and he 
said he would do what he could. 


3271. Do you remember writing Mr. Mackenzie a letter on the sub- 
ject ?—Very likely I did; I do not distinctly recollect it. 


3272, Did you have any communication with Mr. Mackenzie, or any 
one else connected with the Government, before it was decided that 
Sutton & Thompson were to get the contract ?—Not to my recollec- 
tion. 

3273. Do you not remember writing to him about letting the contract 
to a lower tenderer, Charlton ?—I think I did write a letter to that 
effect. He was wanting to sell out too. 


3274, Did he try to sell to you ?—I do not distinctly recollect whether 
he did or not. He was trying anybody that he could get the chance to 
sell out to. I was about the Russell House at the same time that he 
was there talking about it. I heard him talk about it, and offer to sell. 


3275. To whom did you hear him offer it ?—I do not remember. There 
were a dozen of us there. 


3276. Can you name apy person he offered to sell out to ?—The first 
I heard of it was from Mr. Cauchon, the Governor here. He thought 
Mackintosh was a partner with Sutton & Thompson, and he sent Charl- 
ton to sell out to Mackintosh. That was the first I heard about the 
selling. 


3277. Who did you hear that from ?—Mackintosh told me himself. 
That was the first I heard about selling. 
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3278. What was the next ?—It is so long since that I cannot remem- 
ber. He would sell to Sutton & Thompson, or to anybody that would 
buy him out. 


3279. What makes youthink he wanted to sell to Sutton & Thomp- 
son ?—Because I heard him say if he got it he would sell out to them. 


3280. What did he want from them ?—I do not know. 


3281. Do you know of any others he offered it to ?—I do not remem- 
ber. 


3282. When he proposed to sell out to Sutton & Thompson, and 
you knew that you were going to be a partner, what did you say about 
it ?—I do not know that it was before I knew T was going to be a part- 
ner. 


3283. What did Charlton say? Did you and he talk about selling it 
out, or did you talk about buying a share if he did sell out?—He was 
talking to Sutton & Thompson, and offering to sell out if he got it; 
but I do not remember any price he asked. 


3284. Was that before it was decided that he was the lowest tenderer ? 
—I think so. I think it was awarded to A. P. Macdonald, in the first 
instance. 


3285. Then this talk was before it was known who was to get it ?— 
Yes. 


3286. Was there any amount mentioned ?—No ; I do not think it. 


3287. As a matter of fact, what was the arrangment between 
Charlton and Sutton & Thompson, or between you and Sutton & 
Thompson and Charlton ?—Thore was no arrangement with Charlton 
at all. 


3288. Do you know anything about any arrangment between Sutton, 
or Sutton & Thompson and Charlton ?—No. 


3289, You know there was a general talk ?—Yes; it was about three 
months before tne first letting to A. P. Macdonald when Sutton and | 
finally got it. 


3290. You finally bought out Sutton & Thompson ?—Yes. 


3291. In paying them their price was there anything said about the 
amount, or whether any amount had gone to Charlton ?—No. 


3292. That was not taken into account ?—No. 


3293. Now when you wrote that letter to Mr. Mackenzie, what was 
your object ?— I really cannot tell my object now. We had been there 
two or three months and I was tired of stopping there, as I wished to 
have it decided in some shape, it was such a long-winded thing. I do 
not recollect, it is so long since. 


3294. It was before Sutton & Thompson were informed that they 
were going to have the contract, that you made the bargain with 
them, that if they did get it you should be a partner ?—Yes. 


3295. On what terms were you to be a partner ?—I arranged to give 
them so much if they got it and I would find the security. 


3296. How much were you to give them ?—Ten thousand dollars. 
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3297. Then you were to find the security and become the sole pro- yrage sole con- 
prietor ?—Yes; and I was admitted by Order-in-Council as the sole tractor by Order- 

contractor in-Council. 


3298. Was that arrangment made before they knew they had got the 
contract ?— Yes. 


3299. .Was it understood, before it was known that they were to get 
the contract, that if they did get it then you were to become the sole 
owner of it, and you were to give them $10,000 ?—Yes. 


3300. Before it was known that they had got the contract did you 
write to Mr. Mackenzie on the subject ?—I do not recollect. I think 
i must have written him before they got it, but 1 am not sure. 

3301. Do you not remember writing to him for the purpose of Object of letter 
influencing his mind against Charlton & Co. ?—I did write him a letter. spaces’ 
i told him the facts whatever they were. 


3302. Do you not remember the object ?—As I said before, I was for 
going home, and not staying to see it settled. 


3303. Do you not remember that your object in writing this letter 
was to influence his mind against Charlton, who had a lower tender for 
this contract ?—I do not remember the contents of the letter. . 


3304. Without remembering exactly the contents, do you not 
remember the main object of the letter ?—I really could not say what 
was in the letter. Ido not recollect it. 


3305. Do you not recollect that your object was to influence Mr. 
Mackenzie against Charlton ?—I know that I was there so long, that [ 
was tired ot it and wanted to go home. 


3306, What did you write to him about ?—I do not remember what 
{ did write to him. 

3307. Did you write him this letter in the Blue Book report of Wrote to prevent 
Committee on Public Accounts, page 7? (Handing the book to the Mebane init 
witness.) After reading it will you tell me what was your object ?— COU Bay Dassante 
It appears that the contract was going into the handsofsome Americans, 7° °°" "°° 
and | wrote to him to influence him against letting it to Americans. 


3308, And these Americans were represented by Charlton & Co. ?— 
Yes. 


3309. But you knew that Charlton was willing to sell out ?—Yes; 
they were going to sell out to some Yankees. 


3310. And you did not want them to have that chance ?—No., 


3311. Why not ?—Because [ think there are plenty of men in our 
own country to do the work without getting the Yankees to come and 


do it. 
Suggested that 


3312. At the same time that you wrote this letter, you suggested to Hon, Alexander | 
him to give the contract to Sutton & Thompson ?—Yes; because they sive contract to 


were the next tenderers. Sutton & Thomp- 


3313. Did you know then that theirs was the next tender ?—It is 
likely I did. 


3314. How could you know that ?—It was very likely we told one 
another’s tenders after they had been opened for two or three months. 
It is often enough kuown after the tenders are all in. 
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3315. But if some man does not tell?—-There was no one between 


us, 1t appears. 
Generally some- 


body at Ottawa f : pee P 
py gtgtoknow 2316. You mean only those who were present to tell ?—There is 


the character of generally somebody who gets to know the whole thing in Ottawa, 
all the tenders as 
soon as they are 


in, 3317. How do they get to know it ?—I cannot tell; it is more than L 
can do, but some of them do. By the time the tenders are in they 


know the whole of them. 
Witness knows 


that thingshave = 3318. You must be wrong about that ?—I knowit fora fact. I know 
not been in the 


Department two things that have not been in that Department more than a couple of 
hours when they hours before they are known on the street. 


have been known 
3319. Which Department ?—The Public Works Department. 


in the streets. 
3320. You must he mistaken about that ?—I am not, and I know the 
party to blame for it too. 


Explainsobjectotf 3321. In this letter you advocate the letting of the contract to Sutton 
fae & Thompson, and you say you have no other object than to Jet him 
know the feeling outside ?—That is all. 


3322, But had you not another object ?—If Sutton & Thompson got 
it I had. 

3323. What was the object?—The feeling outside was very much 
against the Americans getting it. 

3324. And what was the feeling inside ?—That Sutton & Thompson 
and I wanted to get the contract, 

3325. And you got it ?—Yes. 

3326, And that was the real intention ?—Yes. 

3327. You say that the bargain was to give Sutton & Thompson 
$10,000 ?—Yes, 


Hon. Donald 3328, How much was given to them, as a fact ?—I gave them $10,000. 
McDonald gave 


Sutton & Thomp- 


son $10,000 in 3329. Who gave them that ?—Mr, McDonald paid it to them in my 
Stes io presence. 
In Ottawa. 3330. Where ?—In Ottawa when we signed the contract. 


3331. The contract did not show that you were the sole owner at 
the time it was signed ?—No; the whole three of us had to sign the 
contract, and I had powers of attorney as soon as we signed the con- 
tract to give up their whole right and title to me. 

Sutton, whowas 3332. Were they present at the time of signing the contract ?—I do 


SE Lf I fa 1 1 . ° 
ie cea tenes not think Thompson was, but Sutton had power of attorney to sign 


from Thompson. for him. 
3333. Where was it signed ?--In Mr. Mackenzie's office. 


3334, Who were there?—There were Sutton and myself, and Mr. 
McDonald and Mr. Braun, and T think they took the contract into the 
room to Mr. Mackenzie to sign it. 


3335. He was in the other room ?—Yes. 


3336. You did not inform the Department of the real bargain 
between you and Sutton & Thompson, before the contract was signed ? 
—No. 
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3337. You wished them to believe that Sutton & Thompson were 
still interested ?—I do not know that [ had any object in that. There 
was nothing of importance in it in any way, and I could not say what 
I thought at that time. i 


3338. Did you not represent to the Department that you were only Dia not let De- 
going in as a third partner ?—Yes; that was the time that Mr. Mac. Pitiment know 
kenzie admitted me by Order-in-CGouncil. ; 


3339. But before that time you had arranged to be the absolute 
owner ?--Yes; I had agreed to buy them out. 


3340. Then you did not let the Department know the real state of 
the affair ?—No; I did not at that time, but I did after they passed the 
Order-in-Council, making me the whole contractor. 


3341. Why did you think at that time that it was advisable to keep 
from the Department the fact that you were the sole owner ?—I 
could not say that I had any particular object at all. That was the 
arrangement, and I knew very well that I could carry it on as well as 
they could. I did not tell them at the time. I told them afterwards, 
and they admitted me by Order-in-Council as the whole contractor, 
excluding Sutton & Thompson and their sureties. 


3342. Now, at the time of Sutton & Thompson getting the contract Hon. Donald | 
and when, in fact, you were the owner of it, did you put up the secu- up security. 


rity yourself?—Hon. Mr. McDonald, my brother-in-law, put it up for 


me. 
3343. What was the arrangement between you and Mr. McDonald Wop pens cos 


at that time ?—He was to find finances for me, if 1t were required, and 10 per cent. per 
annum, and his 


I was to pay him 10 per cent; and there is $80,000 of it up in the gon was to have 
Department yet assecurity. half the profits of 


the contract. 
3344. What else ?—That was all I had to do with him. 


3345. Do you mean that you were to pay him interest at the rate of 
10 per cent. a year ?—Yes; and his son was to have half the profits of 
the contract, 


3346. And suppose the contract was a loss ?—Then he would get no 
profits. 
3347. Were you to bear all the losses if there were losses ?—I sup- Witness to bear 


all the losses, if 
pose I was. any. 


3348. Was that the understanding between you and Mr. McDonald ? 
—I suppose he would have made loss too, as I could not make it up 
But he had every confidence in me as a railroad man, and that is the 
way we did it. We did not anticipate a loss. 


3349. Was it arranged between you and Senator McDonald that his The arrangement 
son was to have half the profits of the contract ?—It was the arrange- piade in Mitchel! 


ment. His son was present at the time. 
3350. What is his son’s name ?—Mitchell McDonald. 


3351. Where were you then ?—In Toronto, in his son’s office. His 
gon is a lawyer. : 


3352. Besides advancing the security did Senator McDonald advance 
this money for Sutton ?—Yes. 
The $10,000 to 


3353. Did that carry interest too against you ?7—Yes. Sutton also 
a carried interest. 
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Mitchell 
McDonald not a 
railroad man, 
nor wealthy. 


Senator 
McDonald could 
not take partner- 
ship being in 
Senate, and 
therefore secured 
it through his 
s0n. 


Mitchell 
McDonald in- 
solvent at the 
time. 


Paid him $20,000 
on account. 


Mitchell 
MéDonald having 
got the warrant 
for $20,000, gave it 
to his father. 


8354, Was his son a railroad man ?—No. 
3355. Was Mitchell McDonald a wealthy man?—No; he was not 


- wealthy. 


3356. What was the object of associating him as a partner with 
you ?—I suppose he could not take the partnership himself being in 
the Senate, and I suppose that is the way he took to secure the benefit: 
of it, by giving his son the partnership. 


3357. Why do you think that was the object of it ?—I do not see any 
other way it could be; he could not be a partner himself. 


3358. How do you know that? Did he say so ?—Of course he knew 
it, and everybody knew it. 

3359. Did he say so?—I could not recollect distinctly whether he 
said so or not. Ido not remember, but I know that was the object.. 


3360. Do I understand you to say that the substance of the arrange- 
ment was, that Senator McDonald was to get half the profits, through 
the name of his son as a partner, because he could not be partner him- 
self ?—The arrangement was made in the son’s name that he was to 
have half the profits. 

3361. Do you know why it was made in the son’s name instead of 


the name of the Senator himself ?—I do not know anything except the 
reason I gave you. I know he could not have it himself. 


3362. When he first arranged with you for the money, was it part of 
the understanding that you were to give up half the profits to some- 
body ?—Yes ; it was arranged that Mitchell was to have half the profits. 


3363. Do you know whether Mitchell McDonald was worth anything, 
or had he become insolvent ?—He was insolvent, and went through the 
Bankrupt Court since that. 


3364 Did you actually pay any money on account of that partner- 
ship to anybody ?—I paid Mitchell McDonald $20,900. 


3365. How did you pay him ?—I gave him a cheque. 
3366. Payable to himself ?—It was a warrant from the Department. 


3367. To whom was the warrant payable ?—The warrant was made 
payable to me, and I endorsed it over to him. 

3368. Did you put your name on the back?—Yes; I must have 
done so. 

3369. Do you remember whether you put your name on the back ?— 
I do not; but he got the money at any rate—$20,000. I think I would 
put my name on the back. 

3370. Do you remember to whom you handel that piece of paper? 
——{ handed it to him. 


3371. To whom ?—To Mitchell. 


3372. Where was he ?—I do not know, but I know he handed it to | 
his father afterwards. His father was sick at the time, but I saw it 
afterwards in his father’s own hand in his house. 


3373. Did you pay any more on account of that division of profits ?— 
No; I have not yet. 
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3374. Twenty thousand dollars is the extent of the money that you 
have given, is it?—Yes. 
3375. Did you ever arrange with them that you would give a larger Witness was to 


3 5 . 3 A a give #112,000 of 
sum in satisfaction of their claim for their part of the profits? —Yes; which the :20,000 


1 was to give him $112,000, and that $20,000 was a part of it. pes RAL 
3376, How did you arrange the balance then ?—I gave him notes. 
3377. Your own note ?—Yes. 
3378. How much was that for ?—About $90,000. eee eS 
3379. Were you the maker of that note ?—Yes. pps 


220 eae Oe : § ° 7 Not able to pay 
33£0. Have you paid it?—No; I have never been able to pay it yet. Not able io Ee 


3381. How long had it to run ?—I think it was twelve months, I 
forget now. | 
3382, When you say that Mitchell McDonald went into the Insolvent The assignee 


Court, do you remember whether the assignee, or the person represent- A a ke 


ing his estate, came to you for that note ?—Nobody made a claim on solvency made no 
me. ‘Gy 
3383. Has any one made a claim on you ?—No; I think he has the 
note himself. 
3384. What makes you think he has the note himself ?—I have never 
geen it since. 


3385. Do you remember to whom that note was made payable ?—I Thinks the $90,000 
think it was to Mitchell McDonald. I think it was in two notes, if ] W@S!2 two notes. 
remember rightly. 


3386. Do you remember whether it was one or two?—J could not 
swear, but [ think it is in two. 


3387. Do you remember how long they had to run ?—I think one 
was for twelve months, and the other was for eighteen. I am not sure. 


3388. How was the amount of $112,000 arrived at as being full mitchell 


satisfaction for their claim of the profits ?—They wanted more, and that McDonald wanted 
was the bargain we struck. $112,000. That 
xt sum the result of 
3389. Who wanted more ?—Mitchell McDonald. a compromise. 


3390. Was any person else present when you struck the bargain ?-- 
I do not think there was. 


3391, Where was it ?—It was in his office. 
3392. Mitchell’s ?—Yes. 
3393. Was there any person else present ?—I do not think there was. 


3394. Do you think that Mitchell and you alone took part in that 
arrangement ?—I think so. 


| 3395, Did you never speak to his father about it ?—His father was senator 
in Ottawa at that time. I never spoke to him aboutit; but I know McDonald not 


his father was not satisfied about it. his son to make a 
deed, and place 


3396. Why do you know he was not satisfied about it ?—Because he arrangement in 
wanted Mitchell to make a deed and put it back where it was before. - ’ 


3397. How do you know he did that ?—Because Mitchell wrote a 
deed and put things back where they were before, 
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300,000 yards of 
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of earth; eight 
miles of trestle 
work. 


3398. Did the father ever speak to you on that subject, as to whether 
he was satisfied or not ?—I do not think he did, but Mitchell told me 
he was not satisfied and had made him make this deed to put it back 
where it was before we made this arrangement. 


3399. Did you see the father after that ?—Yes; many a time, but I 
do not think he ever mentioned it to me; but Mitchell wrote me a note 
and. sent me this deed to sign, and told me that his father was very 
much displeased at what he had done. 


3400. Where did he send it to ?—I think it was to here. I came 
home to Winnipeg from his office. 


3401. Has any person made any claim against you in respect to that 
$92,000 since the time you gave that note ?—No one but himself. He 
has tried to get it himself. 


3402. Do you mean Mitchell ?—Yes. 


3403. Did you know Martin, who was Charlton’s partner on the 
tender ?—He was working on the railway here with me since I got the 
contract. 


3404. Had you been over this country before you made that tender 
for section 15?—No; but I senta man. I was a cripple, on crutches, 
and could not go myself; but I sent a man with hammers and drills 
to bring me specimens of the rock, and to find out wherever variations 
took place. 


3405. Did you have any conversation with any of the engineers as to 
the kind of work that was to be done ?—No; I had a profile to go by, 
that was all. I saw the profile. 


3406. Is it not usual before making tenders, besides seeing the plans 
and specifications, to discuss with the engineers the probable nature of 
the work ?—Very seldom. Mr. Carre was there, and gave any explana- 
tion he could, how access was to be got to the line with provisions and 
supplies. J was the only one who had a sample of the rock there. The 
engineers had not it themselves, nor had Mr. Fleming. 


3407. Had there been any discussion as to whether the bridges 
should be built, or whether the fillings would be of earth ?—There were 
300,000 yards of rock to excavate, 80,000 of earth, and there was eight 
miles altogether, I think, of trestle work. 


3408. Before the tenders were made, was there any discussion be- 
tween you and any person at all on the part of the Government as to 
the probability of how the work would be completed eventually ?—No ; 
nothing except what the specification said, rock work and trestle work 
and this 80,000 yards of earth. No one ever said anything different 
from that. 


3409. You know there were three sets of tenders. First of all they 
were going to make solid embankments. That was found to be so 
expensive that for the time the Government abandoned it and asked for 
other tenders. Then there was a second set of tenders leaving gaps 
unfinished, was it not ?—I do not remember. 


3410. Then there was a third set that you became interested in; I | 
wish to know whether about that time there was any discussion as to 
whether the final construction of that line would be according to the first 
set of tenders—solid embankments ?—That was all the understanding 
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that was held out at the time the tender was let, that the rock was to Comiact Nols. 
be 300,000 yards, earth 80,000, with this amount of trestle work. 


3411, When you bought that contract from Sutton & Thompson did Went into work 
you think it probable that the trestle work would be adhered to ?— Sxbscting inestle 
_ Yes; of course J did, : adhered to. 

3412. Did you go into that work with that expectation ?—Yes; I 
had no other motive or understanding with any one. 


i i blu) Change beneficial 
3413. The change is, of course, beneficial to you ?—Yes, earn cn 


3414. You would have lost more money if they had adhered to the Trestle work 
trestle work system ?—The trestle work would have worked itself. I frould mot have 
would have made money, but not so much as I have made out of the twenty years. 
earth work. In fact the trestle work was the plan that they had 
adopted, but it would not have been finished in twenty years if they 
had carried it out. 


3415. Is not that a new idea. You did not have that idea when you 
<ommenced ?—Yes; I did. 


3416. Did you expect when you took the contract that it was to be 
finished with trestle work ?—Yes., 


3417. Although you knew it could not be done with trestle work in 
twenty years ?—I do not know that I thought so when I took the con- 
tract. I did not see so far into it at the time as I did after. 


3418, That, then, is a late idea since the contract was taken ?—Yes; 
since I got started into it, and since the engineers told me the way it 
had to be done. 


3419, How long after you started on your work was it before you 
came to the conclusion that the trestles should be abandoned ?—I did 
not propose to abandon them at all. 


3420. Did you come to such a conclusion in your own mind ?—I saw 
in my own mind that it was going to be a long job, as we could not 
put on many men if they adhered to it, and the work could not be put 
through in twenty years. They were either bound to go back on earth 
work or else borrow rock to fill up the embankment, 

3421. What was the difficulty?—You see, in the first instance, Reasons why 
all the rock was to go into the water stretches to make a rock base the would have taken 
whole width of the embankment, and three feet above high water 5° /0ns 4 time. 
mark. The next cut was to go into the lake, and then a trestle had to 
be put up next the embankment, and then to get the next cut you had 
to build a trestle to get the stuff over it, and the same way with the 
next one, and fetch the stuff in that way five or ten miles. You could 
only work twenty or thirty men at each end next to the lake. 


3422. Would it have been necessary from each end of the contract to 
put up the trestle work before you could go on to the cut beyond it ?— 
Yes; and the rock would have to go to fill up the water stretches. 


3423. Did you communicate that idea to any person on behalf of the 
Government—to Mr. Carre or anybody else—soon after you went on 
the work ?—I think they began to see it themselves when Mr. Rowan 
went down the line, because he told my son wherever there was any 
deposit of earth, the Chief wanted the voids filled in with earth instead 
of trestle work. 

15 
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3424. Do you mean to say that the trestle and other works con- 
templated at the time of the advertisement could not have been accom- 
plished under twenty years ?—That is my impression, because you 
could not put on men to work. 

3425. Was that because you had to work from each end with a very 
small body of labourers ?—Yes ; you could not get more than twenty or 
twenty-five men into each cutting, and they might be five or ten miles. 
apart, and the stuff had to be put into the lake. I did not see it myself 
until after I got on the work. 


3426. You do not think you saw that before your bargain with Sutton 
& Thompson to bey them out?—No; [ did not see it until after I got. 
on the work. I did not understand at that time that all the stuff had 
to go into each lake. 


3427. Was this talked over with Mr. McDonald ?—No; he did not. 
know anything about railroads, and they left everything to me. 


3428. Do you mean Senator McDonald ?—Yes; he left everything to 
me. 


3429, When you and he made the arrangement about half the profits. 
going to Mitchell, was there any limit to those profits? For instance, 
were they to go to the full extent of one-halt?—They were to go to 
the extent of one half, and then [ made an arrangement with Mitchell 
afterwards and agreed to give him $92,000 to give up that chance. 


3430. Did you communicate the idea that you speak of about the 
difficulty of finishing the contract to Mr. Marcus Smith or Mr. Rowan ? 
—I am sure I do not know. 


cere eee 


Winnirea, Tuesday, 14th September, 1880. 


JOSEPH WHITEHEAD’S examination continued: 
By the Chairman :— 


3431. Your tender for the work on section 15 was much higher 
zhan the tender of Messrs. Sutton & Thompson, was it not ?—Yes. 


3432. Do you know about how much higher?—I do not recollect at. 
present. 


3433. The quantities published in the Blue Book and the prices 
attached to your tender after Sutton & Thompson’s, make it appear 
that on timber your tender was about $188,000 more than Sutton’s ?— 
Perhaps so. I could not say what my figures were. At present, I do not. 
remember. 


3434. Do you think that is about the difference ?—I really could not 
say ; I do not remember what mine were now. 


3435. The same statements make it appear that your price for tun- 
nelling was about $123,000 more than his ?— His price was no price at 
all for tunnelling, whereas mine is $2.75 for open cuttings. Thetunnel- 
ing ought to be at least three times as much as open cuttings. 


3436. When you made your tender upon the examination of the 
country which you say was made by your agent, did you consider you 
would have a large profit on the transaction if you got it at your 
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price ?—I considered 1 would have a good thing init. It was a large 


operation to go into. 


3437. Had you made any estimate of the probable profit ?—I thought Thought he would 
i x 9 make 150,000 or 
I would make $150,000 or $200,000 on my own tender. 200,000 on’his 
own tender, 
3438. If you thought you would make $150,000 or $200,000 on your Why he was 
own tender, what profit was there in taking the contract $300,000 less (oats at $300,000 
than your own contract ?—I found that his price was better for rock. less than he 
A : ; tendered for. 
I do not remember exactly what mine was. I think mine was only Frices good for 
$1.25, and his was $2.75. Lis prices were good for ties, and for earth li aitieey earth 
work, but I knew there would bea loss in the tunnelling. Still I 


thought the thing could be worked out to advantage. 


3439. How did you think it could be worked out to advantage if the 
quantities which were offered to you, and which you were led to sup- 
pose would probably be executed, made a difference of $300,000 against 
the Sutton tender, if you thought you could only clear $150,000 on 
your own ?—-I could not say how much [ would clear on my own. I[ 
was going into it to clear as much as I could. 

344), Can you not explain what induced you to take a tender of Tnousht Mumon's 
Sutton’s at $300,000 less than your own ?—I thought his prices were for rock and 
good for rock and earth, and something could be made out of it. something eat 

e made, 


3441. But the quantities of rock and earth would not at all make up 
for the deficiency of $300,000 ?—It would come out all right enough 
now with the prices I have. 


3442, But you could not tell then that it was going to happen after- 
wards, that the timber would be abandoned, for instance ?—No; I did 
not know anything about it. 


3443. Then you cannot.explain beyond that the reason for suppos- 
- ing that the Sutton & Thompson tender would be a desirable one to 
have ?—I thought there was money to be made out it. I was perfectly 
certain | would not get my own figures, because I was told there were 
so many below me. 


3444. Do you remember a talk at Ottawa about Sutton & Thompson Rip-rap not in 


: ie , 4 a Sutton & Thomp= 
having left out of their tender one of the items—rip-rap ?— Yes. Sorte tendan 


3445, How was it known that Sutton had left that out of his tender ? 
—I am sure | cannot tell. I heard that he had left rip-rap out; and I 
think it was left to the Department, and they took an average from the 
other tenders for it and put it in at $2 a yard. 


3446. At the time his tender went into the Department, there was 
no price in it for rip-rap ?—No,; he had left it out. 


3447. Was it after that correction was made by the Department that 
you agreed with him to become a partner ?—No; I think it was before 
that was known. 


3448. Was it arranged between you and Sutton that you would 
become his partner if he got the contract before that correction was 


~ made ?—I do not think it was known at that time. 


3449. You heard of it afterwards?—Yes; I took Sutton & Thomp- 


- son’s note to the Department, and the Department made an avernge 


from the other tenders, and put it in. 
154 
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31450. You made a remark yesterday that matters known in the 
Department were sometimes known outside very quickly ?—Yes. 


3451. And I understood you to say that you knew the parties through 
whom such matters came out ?—I say that it is generally known a very 
short time after the tenders are in. There is somebody gets to know 
what they are. 

3452. What parties do you allude to?—I have known parties that 
have got to know the tenders. 

3453. What parties ?—I do not know the party’s name. I know 
him by sight, in Ottawa. I do not know what his name is, but I 
know that he knew about the prices of those tenders before anybody I 
know of. 

3454. Was he one of the tenderers ?—Yes. 


3455. I thought you knew all the tenderers ?—-No ; there were twenty- 
six of them. 


3456. Do you mean that you knew any person in the Department 


through whom the information came out ?—I do not know that parti- 
cularly. I do not know it for certain. 

3457. What do you know about that ?—Well, I do not know any- 
thing of myself that I can bring proof on, so I will not say anything 
further about it. 

3458. Did you never talk to any person in the Department about 
matters in the Department ?—I do not know that I did. About prices 
or anything ? 

3459. About prices or the contents of documents?—I never could 
find out anything, There was somebody had a better way of knowing 
it than I had. 

3460. You tried, did you ?—I do not know that I did. I knew that 
I could not get any information, and I did not bother myself about it, 
If I could have got information I would have had it. 

8461. Did you try ?—I do not know that I did. 


3462. Did any one else try for you?—No; not that I know of. 


3463. Do you know if Charlton sold out his interest in the tender, . 


or took any money for not completing it ?—I do not know that he took 
any money. I never saw him take any money. 


3464. You might know without seeing ?—I do not know. I did not 
see him take any money, and I did not give him any money, and I 
could not tell anything further about it. 


3465. Could you not tell without giving him money or seeing him 
take it?—I do not know; I never gave him any and [ never saw him 
take any. 


3466. Have you any reason to know whether he got anything for not 
completing his tender ?—I think he did, but I did not give him any. 


3467. Do you know a man named Daniel Hayes ?—Yes; from Toronto. 


3468. Do you think he gave him any ?—I do not know; I have no 
means of knowing that he did. 
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3469. Did you never hear that he gave him anything on account of 
anybody else ?—No. 

3470. Do you know where Charlton was ?—He was at Ottawa all the 
time. 

3471. But there was a time that he was away from Ottawa—just 
about the date that Sutton & Thompson got the contract ?—He was in 
Montreal. 


3472. Did you hear he was anywhere else—at Cornwall, for instance ? Heard Charlton 
was at Cornwall, 


—Yes; I heard he was there. and that Senator 
s ry ° ° NV ¢ 
3473, Who was up with him ?—Mr. McDonald. eran ee 


3474. Your partner ?—He was not my partner. 

3475, Well, he was your financial assistant ?— Yes. 

3476. What did Mr. McDonald say to you about giving money ?— 
I do not know. 


3477. Do ‘you not know that you were to make good any money 
advances ?—Yes. 


3478. What did he say about that ?—I do not know any particular sum McDonald chare- 


that he charged me with in the books, for Charlton, that I can refer to. $20,000 given to 
ariton. 


3479, Can you remember the sum now ? —I expect it was $20,000. 


3480. What makes you expect it ?— Because it was talked of between 
me and McDonald. 
3481. Was it not more than $20,000 ?—No; it was not. 


_3482. Was that the amount put down in the account between you 
and McDonald ?—There is no separate account, but it is amongst the 
other items ofa larger sum. That was the amount. 
3483. Are you sure it was not a great deal more than that ?—I am 
certain it was not. 
This part of the 


3484, Was that part of the money on which you paid interest to nondy on which 


McDonald ?—Yes. witness paid 
is interest at 10 per 
3485. At what rate ?—Ten per cent. cent. per annum 
to McDonald. 


3486. Have you those accounts now that were rendered by Mr. 
McDonald to you, showing the disbursements that he had made on 
your account ?—I think we have. 


3487. Can you produce them, to show whether your statement is 
correct or not ?—Yes; I can. 


3488, Are they here in Winnipeg ?—Yes. 
3489, Was Hayes up there with Mr. McDonald at the time ?—No. 
349). Where was Hayes ?—I do not know; he was not there. 


3491. What makes you think that Mr. McDonald was up there with Witness in Corn- 


Charlton ?—I was there too. It was at the station, going to Ottawa. eponala. 


3492, Were you there with them ?—Yes. 


3493. What building were they in?—It was the front room of a 
hotel just opposite the station. 
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3494. You were interested in this transaction, why were you not 
present ?—I was out at the time. When he paid him the money I was 
not in the place, I was out at the station. 


3495. Who else was there?—-I do not know who else was there. 
There was McDonald, and Charlton, and another man who came from 
Montreal, a partner of Charlton’s. He is peddling coal, or wood, or 
something, in Montreal, IJ do not know his name. 


3496. How did it happen that you were not present when this 
transaction in which you were interested was going on ?—I was in the 
station. 


3497. But the terms were all arranged in your presence ?—I said I 
would go $20,000, and McDonald made the rest of the arrangement. 


3498. You had not the means of your own to do the rest of it ?—WNo. 
3499. It was done with Mr. McDonald’s means ?—Yes. 


3500. Did you forget about this part of the transaction, yesterday, 
when you were giving your evidence ?—No; you asked me whether 
Sutton & Thompson gave Charlton any thing, and I said no, I did not 
know anything about it. 


3501. Were you watching the words 1 used ?—Of course, I have got 
to do that, or else you would soon trap me. 


3502. Do you not want to be trapped ?—No; but I will tell you what 
you ask me. 


3503. How long was it after you went upon this work on section 15, 
when you came to the conclusion that it could not be finished 
with trestle work, as was first intended by the Government? 
—It was the way that the engineers instructed us to go on with 
the work, and instructed us that the work was to be done. We had 
to take all the rock work each way between two lakes ; there was only 
one set of men could work ; and when we got trestle work to put in on 
one side we would have to wait until the men could work on the other 
side of it. 


3504. About what time of the year did you become aware that the 
trestle work would not be used ?—It was in February, I think, in 1877. 
I signed the contract on the 9th of January and then came up here from 
Ontario. 


3505. Were you down at Ottawa that season ?—I was at the signing 
of the contract. 


3006. I mean after you had become aware that the contract was not 
likely to be finished with trestle work ?—I could not tell you when I 
was in Ottawa afterthat. Ihave been to Ottawa a good many times, 
and I do not remember. I did not keep track of it. 


3507. Did you discuss the expediency of changing the character of 
this work with any person connected with the Department of Public 
Works ?—Not that I remember of. 


3508. Not with Mr. Trudeau ?—I do not remember; I could not say. 


3509, Was not Mr. Trudeau present Weg ay: and some other per- 
sons were talking about the necessity of changing the character of the 
work ?—Not to my recollection. 


= 
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3510. Do you remember talking of it in the Department of Public Comet No. 15. 
Works ?—No; Idonot. It was with Mr. Rowan the thing first com- 
menced. 


3511. I am speaking ofa later time, after Mr. Rowan told you—about 
September, when he was down on the works ?—I do not recollect. 


3512. When did you first go to Ottawa after that ?—I could not tell 
that either. I do not recollect. 


3513. Have you ever been examined as a witness before any of the 
Committees of Parliament ?—No. 


3514. Were you down at Ottawa at the time of any of the committees 
taking evidence ?—Yes; I was there the Session before last when Mv. 
Rowan was examined, and Mr. Carre. 


3515. You were not asked to give evidence ?—No. Does not know 
any reason why 


F re fees aT 9__ he was not exa- 
3516. Do you know why you were not asked to give evidence ?— pS Was ne © 


No; Ido not know anything about it. Parliamentary 
; } ( Committee. 
3517. Was there any arrangement by which you were not to give 


evidence ?—No, I never heard of it; 1 did not know that they wanted 
me at all. 


3518, Had you been down to Ottawa before that, the season before, 
after Mr. Rowan had led you to understand that the character of the 
works was to be changed ?—I really could not say ; I did not keep any 
memorandum about going to Ottawa. I have been to Ottawa many 
different times, and I do not know any particular date. } 


3519, Have you let much of the work on contract 15 to sub-contrac- Let little of work 
tors?—Very little, except the earth work. I kept all the rock work Fa eal ipa sh 
in my own hands. tors. 

3520. How much of the earth work did you sub-let ?—I could not 
say ; where there was any barrow work or grading work that was to 
be done beside the trestle work. 

3521. Was that a small proportion of the whole ?—Yes; I do not Out of a 1,000,000 

yards of earth, let 


uppose that out of 1,000,000 yards I have let more than 20,000. only 20,000 yards. 


3522. So that the bulk of the work you have done without sub-con- 
tract ?—Yes ; all by days’ labour. 
3523. Did you ever have any conversation with Mr. Fleming upon 


the subject of changing the work from trestle to embankment ?—I do 
not recollect that I ever had. 


4524. Or with Mr. Smellie ?—I could not say; I do not remember 
about it. Tendering. 


3525. Could you fix the date at which that conversation took place Meeting at Corns 


at Cornwall between you and Mr. McDonald and Charlton ?—It was ¥2poceye" 


_ just a few days before the contract was let. Charlton and 


witness took . 


3526. You mean a few days before it was awarded to Sutton & Thomp- place a Gee 


son ?— Yes; three or four or five days—perhaps a week before that. was let. 


35 27. Do you think the account that Mr. McDonald rendered to you 
would show the date? —I do not think it. would. 


3528, Has there been any complaint on your part as to the quantities 


of the estimates of the Government engineers at different times ?— 
Yes. 


to 
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Contract No.15+ 3529, What was the principal dispute about ?—Well, the loose rock: 
Dispute with 


Goveremonten- Was a large item; and then there were other things—there were the ties. 


gineer regarding For instance, Mr. Rowan makes me find all the ties to lay to the ballas¢. 


eon’ TOC, HES Hits, and I have no right to do it, according to contract. Ido the labour 


for nothing just to put the roads in; but the Government find the 
materials: sleepers, ties and rails. I spoke to Mr. Schreiber about it 
27,000 ties kept (I think he has kept some 27,000 ties off me, as near as I can guess) 
Be ae after he came over the work, and he said it was absurd to keep the 
ties off me without paying for them. They might as well make me 
find the iron too, Then there is some of the track laying not paid for 
yet, and some of the days’ work not paid for. I calculated it as near 
as I can figure it up, and Mr. Schreiber has promised to give mea final 
About $96,000 he statementin November. Lverything all told, [ think there was $96,000: 


' thinks kept from 
Him, if kept off me. 


3530. Has the withholding of this money, to which you think you 


are entitled, prevented you from successfully carrying on the works ? 


—Yes; the works would not have been in the hands of the Government 
to-day if I had got my estimates as I should have got them. 


3531. Did you make any application to the Government for assist-- 
ance ?—Yes, I did. 


3532. When did you first make it?—I could not say when [I first 

made it, but I think it was some time about the month that Mr.. 

McDonald died. That is about a year ago in January. I do not 

Got $45,000 on remember the date. They gave me $45,000 on my plant, and that, tf 


Plant. think, is all paid back again. Then I wanted to get some more, just 
before the Government took possession of it, but I did not succeed,,. 
although I was promised it. 

3033. Do you say you had the promise of it?—Yes; I had the promise 
of it but I did not get it, and I took in some other partners. 

S.Flemingand = 3534. Who made you the promise ?—Some members of the Govern- 

SH a eeu ment—Mr. Fleming and Mr. Tupper. On a Saturday morning Mr. 

have 360,000. Fleming said it would be sent up here from Ottawa, $60,U00, on Monday. 


3535. Was it only Mr. Fleming who said you could get it ?—The two 
said it. 

3536. What security were you to give them ?—Rolling stock, engines. 
and cars, and such as that. 


$100,000 value of 3537. What was the value of the property which you offered as 

ee security ?—Something over $100,v00. There were six locomotives ; 
there were 168 flat cars, and then, of course, they have possession of 
everything else besides, as nothing can be taken off the work until 
the contract is finished. Everything belongs to Her Majesty until the 
contract is finished. 


3538. Was there any objection on the part of the Government to the 
value of the security which was offered ?—No. 


Sir Chas.Tupper 3539. Then why did they not make the loan to you?—Dr. Tupper 
the Government. said that the Government were anxious to do all that lay in their 
cannot behis power for me, but they coald not be my banker ; and he said he thought 
it would be better if I were to take in partners. This was on the 
Tuesday following. Mr. Grant came down to Ottawa, and Tuttle, the 


newspaper man, was with him. Mr. Grant was of the firm of Fraser, 
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Grant & Pitblado. He was along with Mr. Macdonald, the Minister 
of Justice, that afternoon. 


3540.. Who was ?—Grant was; and next day I saw Tupper, and he 
said he thought I had better take in a partner asthe Government were 
anxious to do all they could for me. He said he did not think I had 
an enemy in the Cabinet, but that they could not be my bankers. 
Finally, I agreed to take in a partner, and they were to find all the 
money that was necessary to carry on the works, but they failed to do 
it, and so I went right into the hands of the Government. 


3541. When it was suggested that you had better take a partner, was 
any name mentioned to you?—No; there was not. By Sir Charles 
Tupper you mean ? 


3542. When it was suggested that you should take a partner, was it 
also suggested what partner you should take ?—No. 


3543. Was there any allusion made to any of those persons who did 
become partners, by any person connected with the Government ?—No. 


3544, Are you sure of that now ?—Not to me; there was not. 


3545. Was there any suggestion made by any member of the Govern- 
which led to your taking in these individuals ?—I do not koow that 
there was. 


3046. This proposed partnership was no advantage to you, as I 
understood you to say ?—No; it wasa disadvantage. 


3547. Do you mean to suggest that this proposed partnership was 
brought about by any action of any person connected with the Govern- 
ment ?—No, I do not say that, because I do not know; but Sir Charles 
Tupper told me that he thought it would be better to take ina partner. 
That is all I can tell you about it. 


3548. Did any other person than Sir Charles Tupper, connected with 
the Government, mention any names to you as proper persons, or 
desirable persons, to form a partnership with ?—No. 


3549. Are you sure of that ?—Yes; I do not remember anybody. 


3550. Those persons who proposed to be partners, as I understand 
you, failed to furnish the capital which you expected ?—Yes. 


3591, And that has led to the trouble about your completing the 
works ?—Yes. 


3592. And that trouble has led to the Government taking the work 
out of your hands ?—Yes. 


3553. Now, we wish to understand all the particulars about this trans- 
action by which you took partners who were supposed to have capital, 
instead of borrowing money from the Government. I wish you to 
explain any matter which I have failed to ask you about, that will give 
us a correct idea of how the thing was arranged ?—Well, Grant came 
down to Ottawa, and when Sir Charles proposed the partnership to me, 
I told him that I did not require any partner; that I could do without 
a partner; that I had spent a large amount of money in taking plant 
and provisions down to North-West Angle 110 miles,and that I had 
to team it from here. Sifton Ward & Co. were behind time in finishing 
their contract on section 14, and that is the way I should have got my 
provisions, plant, and material down ; but they were so far behind with 
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See SL. 


the grading that I had either to wait for twelve months before starting 
contract 15, or I had got to haul the stuff down by the Dawson route 
to North-West Augle. Then I had to take it by steamboat to Rat Port- 
age. I had then, in the summer of 1877, to pack the stuff on men’s 
backs to start on the east end of the contract instead of the west end. 
I told him I had spent a large amount of money in this, and I was 
getting the work into shape, and could work it by steam; that I had 
tive steam shovels and six locomotives, and I had every preparation to 
work the things on a very economical base, and I did not wish a partner 
at all. He told me 


3554. Who told you?—Sir Charles Tupper told me¢hat the Govern- 
ment was inclined to doeverything that lay in their power for me, but 
that they could not be my bankers, and that I had better getin a 
partner. Then I came home, and I did not come to any decision in 
Ottawa about taking in a partner. I came home and there seemed _ to 
be a ring formed against me when I got here to Winnipeg. Cooper, 
Fairman & Co., who made glycerine for me, wanted to have their account 
for the glycerine. I think it was about $9,000; I do not exactly 
remember the amount. I failed to get the money in Ottawa that [ 
expected when I went down, and when I had failed to get it Cooper 
came in and said that unless he could get the money that day I should 
be an insolvent before the sun set that night. Well, there were two or 
three parties who were my friends, or pretended to be my friends, took 
the thing up and got hold of Grant. This Cooper told them that he 
could get some parties who would go in partners with me. 


3555. Whom did Cooper tell?—He told Dr. Schultz and Young, a 
merchant here, and some other parties, that he could get some parties 
who would goin with me if necessary. So they asked me to come 
down to Young's office, and when I went down Cooper was there, and 
they asked him who this party was that he could produce who 
would find the means necessary to go in with me. 


3556. Who asked him that ?—Dr. Schultz. 


3557. Was he with you?— Yes; Cooper said it was Fraser & Grant. 
So he went and fetched Grant up, and he proposed to find all the money 
necessary. Money was the least object in the whole transaction accord- 
ing to his statement. So the arrangement was made that they were to 
go in partners, that they were to have half of the contract; that the 
rolling stock and plant that I had were to be valued, and that they 
were to pay cash for one-half of the plant when it was valued. It was 
to be done by arbitrators. I was to have one, and they were to 
have one, and ©. J. Brydges was to be umpire. 


3558. Was that part of the agreement upon which the partnership 
was to be arranged ?—Yes. Well, we got the plant valued after some 
time, but there was a great deal of delay. We were to go on with 
valuation right away, but instead of that Fraser went down to Ottawa 
next morning and did not appoint an arbitrator. 


3559. Was the agreement for the partnership completed at that 
time ?—Yes; I think the documents were all drawn up. 


3560. Have you the documents?—Yes; I think Mr. Ruttan has 
them in the office. 
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3561. Do I understand you to say that the terms of the partnership Comtract No, 45, 
were arranged up here at Winnipeg ?—Yes. Terms of partner- 


ship arranged at 
3562. At the instance cf Cooper ?—Yes; he was the party who W1nlpes. 
brought it about. 


3563. Was he the first party that suggested the names?—Yes; he 
said Fraser & Grant would go in and find all the means necessary. | 
3564, What Cooper is that ?—Cooper, Fairman & Co., of Montreal. I Foppamet Ceopen 
had had Grant at me at different times before about coming in as a part- suggested Fraser 


° fe ! 5 & Gre as 
ner, but I told him I did not wish a partner. aay 


3565. Is this the Cooper of the firm who had the contract for steel 
rails ?—Yes; the same man. 


3566. Had he been connected with you in business in any way before ? 
—Yes; | had bought a good many things from him before. I had 
bought steam-shovels from him; and he had a commission for doing it. 
1 bought some seventy-five tons of old railroad iron that he had got from 
the Grand Trunk Railway. 

3967. How much altogether do you think would be the amount of Had large trans- 
your wransactions with him ?—I could hardly tell you; it was pretty @Qboos Wi) 
large. 


3568. As much as $100,000 ?—It would be pretty close to it. 
3569. Have you and he been always friendly ?—Yes. 


3570. Did you consider he was déting in your interest at this time ? 
~~It came upon me like a clap of thunder, and I did not know what to 
think of it. That was the proposition he made to Dr. Schultz and 
Young, and unless I did it I would have to go into bankruptcy. 

3571, Do I understand you to say that it was this pressure exercised Cooper's pressure 
by Cooper for his debt, at that time, which induced you take a partner, against his will 
although you had been previously disinclined to take one ?—Yes. ty Laser ace Eine: 


3572, Had you been in the habit of dealing with Cooper before you 
took this contract ?—Before I took section 15? 


3573. Yes?—No; Ido not think so. Whatever plant I had bought 
for work here I bought in Minneapolis, I do not think I did any 
business with him before I got contract 15. 


3574, How did you become acquainted with Cooper ?—He came to me 
tosee if be could sell me steam-drills. 


3575. Where did he come to see you?—In Toronto. I had met him 
at Ottawa different times before I got arrangements fairly made. He 
met me in Ottawa and Toronto, and wanted to supply me with differ- 
ent things in another line. 


3576. Did you know anything about his standing, or his ability to 
furnish ?—No ; I did not know anything about it, only he had these 
things—iron and chains, and such things as I was likely to use on the 
line, such as steam drills and shovels, and such as that. 


3577. Had you ever required such things on any other coutract 
before that ?—No. 


3578. Did you commence to deal with him upon his own represent- 
ations ?—Yes. 
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3579. No person introduced him to you, or recommended him ?—Not 
that I recollect of. 


3580. Do you know whether Mr. Senator McDonald had anything 
to do with it ?—No; he left all these things to me to get them wherever 
I liked. 


3581. At the time that this money was paid at Cornwall to Charlton, 
were you aware that Sutton & Thompson would get the contract if 
Charlton backed out ?—I expected so; they were the next tender. 


3582. Were you aware of that then ?—I could not be certain, but I 
expected it, because they were the next tender. 


3583. How were you aware that theirs was the next tender ?—It 
was pretty well known what every man’s tender was at this time; it 
had been three months before the Cabinet, It was three months between 
the time the tenders went in and the time the contract was let. 


3584, Did you pay that at the time, because you understood that if 
Charlton backed out Sutton & Thompson would get the contract ?—Yes. 


3585. And you had made arrangements with Sutton & Thompson to 
buy them out ?—Yes. 


3586. And you expected that the effect of that would be, you would 
be the sole contractor ?—Yes. 


3587. Are you aware whether at the time you speak of, when the 
money was paid to Charlton, any understanding had been arrived at 
either between you and Macdonald or any one connected with the 
Department about it?—No; the Government knew nothing at all 
about it. 


3588, I mean about Sutton & Thompson’s tender being the next? 
—No; we all knew whose the tenders were, one above the other. 
There was an American next above Thompson, named Gray, of New 
York. The tenders were all well known as they were in three months. 


3589. Yes; but they might be in thirty months and the public would 
not know, unless somebody from the Department told, for some one 
person. might possibly keep his own secret, and not inform the public 
that he was a tenderer ?—He might; but I did not hear of anything 
of that kind. 


3590. Of course not. You would not hear anything about it from 
him if he kept his secret ?—No. 


3591. Are you carrying on these works now, or. section 15, on your 
own account?—No, the Government has taken the carrying of them 
on; and the understanding is, that they have possession of all my 
rolling stock and everything else, and whatever proceeds come out of 
it, after the contract is finished and after all debts and liabilities are 
paid, the balance left comes to me. 


3592. At the time that you were dealing with Charlton, at Cornwall, 
were you not aware that he had a partner named Martin ?—I did not 
know. Martin was not there. 


3593. But you say you knew all about everybody's tender ?—Yes; 
he was in the tender. 
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3594. Did you understand whether Martin was willing to sell his Charlton said he 
right in the tender as well as Charlton?—I do not know. Charlton Reda Ppower of ig 
seemed to be the managing man in the whole thing, and he said he partner. 
had a power of attorney from his partner to act as he liked; but of 


course I never saw the other man. He was not there. 


3595. You say that Charlton had authority from Martin to do this? 
— Yes. 


3596. Do you know whether he showed his authority ?—I do not 
know whether he did. If he did, it was to McDonald, and not to me. 


3597. But you understood that he did it on behalf of Martin as well 
as himself, by authority from Martin ?—Yes. 


3598, Did you ever speak to Martin himself on that subject before 
that payment ?—I do not know that I did. I do not remember that I 


: : : A Bailway Con= 
had any conversation with him at all on the subject. struction. 


3599. You say there is an understanding now between you and the Agreement that 
Government that you are to get all that the work amounts to at the tne contract price 
price of your tender, beyond what it costs the Government ?—Yes. canyon 


athe With whom is that agreement made?—With Sir Charles {eg i ravper. 
upper. | 


3601. He told you himself ?—Yes. 
3602. Where were you at the time ?—In his own office in Ottawa. 


3603. Then you are still interested in the result of the transaction, 
although you were not in charge of it ?—Yes; I expect so. I have all 
my horses, and all my engines, and everything I have got, in the com- 
pletion of it. 


3604. Was there any difference between you and the Government at No difference 
the time the work was taken out of your hands ?—There was not a between Govern 
word about it. {[ could not supply the provisions on the line—at least contractor, when 
the partners I took in were to supply provisions for the men, but there Lipoae eth: rae 
were no provisions provided. Then Mr. Schreiber went on the work 
and said that the contract had to be pushed through, as the Govern- 
ment were determined to have the engine through to Rat Portage by 
the middle of next month. So he bought provisions himself—at least 
he told me to buy them and get paid for them. 


3605. I understand you to say that the Government took possession 
of your plant ?— Yes. 


3696. And are they using it now in the completion of the work ?— 
‘Yes. 


3607. Have you discussed with your engineer, Mr. Ruttan, this diffi- Trestle work. 
culty that you speak of about completing the work as originally intended, 
viz: by trestle work ?—How do you mean? 


3608. I mean have you discussed with him whether it could have 


been done in the beginning in the way the Government intended ?— 
Yes. 


3609. Then it is understood between you both that it was imprac- 
ticable ?—Of course, any person can see that it can be done, but it will 
take a long time to do it because you cannot work more than eighteen 
or twenty men between five or six miles of each. other. 
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3610. Considering the state of the country, and the difficulty of get- 
ting in supplies at that time, how long do you think it would have 
taken to complete the work according to the Government plan ?—With 
the trestle-work ? 


3611. Yes ?—I donot think it would have been done in twenty years. 


3612, Do you mean actually twenty years 7—Yes; you could not put 
men on to do it in less time. 


3613. Do you say “twenty years” by way of illustration, or do you 
think it would actually take that time ?—I think it would take very 
neur it, as you could not put on men to do it. Some of the water 
stretches are forty, fifty or sixty feet deep, and they had to put the 
whole base of the embankment three feet above high-water mark. 


3614. Might not the earth cuttings be proceeded with in the mean- 
time ?—There were only 80,000 yards of earth to be done altogether 
on the contract. 


3615. That might have been disposed of ?—Yes; that might have 
been disposed of, but 80,000 yards did not amount to much. It was 
merely the stripping of the rock at the time they calculated it. 


3616. Did you use any threat towards Mr. Carre about getting him 
dismissed if he did not accede to your demands?—No; I did not. I 
told him I would have to bring him to Ottawa; and he told me then 
he was acting under the instructions of Mr. Rowan. I never threat- 
ened him with anything. 

3617. Besides section 15, you undertook some work on the adjoining 
section, No, 14, did you not?—Yes. 


3618. Who had taken that contract from the Government ?—Sifton, 
Ward & Co. 


3619. How did it happen that you took that work ?—Because they 
were two years behind their time, or somewhat thereabout; and this 


was a very heavy ravine that had to be filled—a bay joining Cross 
Lake. 


3620. Is that joining your section?—Yes; itis next to it. It was 
a very heavy fill and they had no plant to do it with. Mr. Smith 
threatened to take the contract out of their hands, so they came to me 
and asked me if I would do it for them, I took it at a certain price to 
finish it; and the Government relieved them of the contract, and took 
me to finish it. [t was a place almost without a bottom when we got 
into it. 


3621. Between what parties was this arrangement made, that you 
should do the work instead of Siftton & Ward ?—Between John Far- 
well and me. Farwell represented Sifton. 


3622. Were they both present ?—Yes. 
3623. Where was it ?—Down at Farwell & Sifton’s office. 


3624. Will you tell me the nature of the agreement between you 
and them. Of course you could not make a final agreement without the 
approval of the Government ?—No; it was with the consent of Mr. 
Mackenzie, with the approval of Mr. Marcus Smith. I wanted, in the 
first instance, to buy them out on contract 14 altogether for $50,000 
cash —they were so long behind time—but they wanted $70,000. 1 knew 
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that they would never make it: but, however, if they would I did not 
give it, and I started to haul my supplies down by the Dawson route 
to North-West Angle. Then when the Government were going to 
take the contract out of their hands altogether they wanted me to take 
this bay that joined my contract to fill, which I did, with the approval 
of Mr. Mackenzie. I set three engines and two steam shovels at work, 
and worked night and day all last summer, but the bank kept sliding 
away until it went 500 feet up the lake. 


3625. Was it your understanding when they gave up the work to 
you that they had no further interest in the cost of it, or that 
the Government were still answerable to them if the Depar tment got 
it done cheaper than their own price ?—I do not know anything about 
that. Sifton & Farwell agreed to give me 40 cts. a yard for it. 


3626. Do you know whether you made any agreement in which that 
question was considered, or whether they gave it up to the Government ? 
—I do not know. They got the consent of the Government to give it 
to me, and that is all | know about it. I agreed to finish it for 40 cts. a 
yard, and as soon zs I got the agreement I set three steam shovels to 
work at it. 


3627. Is part of Cross Lake on section 15 ?—No; it joins upon a little 
island between this bay and Cross Lake. 


3623. What was the principal filling on 14, near your contract ?—It 
was all earth work. 


3629. Was there any water filling ?—That is a water filling where I 
spoke of. 


3630. What do you call that water stretch ?—It is a bay that comes 
in from Cross Lake, It just goes in back of the island, and we have 
crossed it. 


3631. How long have you been engaged in filling Cross Lake, 
including this bay ?—We started last spring, a year ayo, 


3632. When was it completely filled ?—We went on to Cross Lake 
after it. Cross Lake has been finished about a month. It goes down 
a little every month, but I think it has now found a resting place, and 
it sinks bodily. 


3633. When did you commence this water filling on section 14 ?— 
About a year ago last spring. 


3634. How long was that after you made the bargain with putOn, 
Ward & Co. ?—I started at it right away. 


3635. But you say that when you made the agreement with Sifton & 
Ward, Mr. Mackenzie had to approve of it ?—Yes. 


3636. Would it be Mr. Mackenzie who approved of it a year ago last 
spring ?—I think it was in Mackenzie’s time. I have the agreement 
somewhere, 

3637. What force have you had at work upon this water filling near 
Cross Lake ?—I have had two steam shovels, three locomotives, and 
perhaps 100 men. 


363°. Working night and day ?—Working night and day. 


we 
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3639. Look at the agreement, Exhibit No. 5, and say whether that” 
was the agreement made between you and Sifton, Ward & Co. ?—Yes; 
I think that is it. 


3640. That is dated September, 1878. Did you commence the work 
upon the filling soon after that ?—Yes; there were two or three places 
this side in the embankment that had shrunk, and we had to fill them 
up before we got to this bay. Their agreement was upon an old speci- 
fication. My agreement is, that where there is a haul of 1,200 feet and 
over up to 2,500 feet, I get a cent a yard per 100 feet for it; but 
his specification was from 1,200 feet and had no limit. 


3641. This arrangement, you say, was brought about at your 
request ?—No; they came to me because Mr. Marcus Smith proposed 
to take it out of their hands. They were notified different times to 
push the work forward, hut there was no progress made; in fact they 
had no plant or material to do it. I had three engines and sixty flat cars 
to put into it. It took about $70,000 worth of stock to work at it. 


3642. Was Mr. Smith a party to this arrangement between you ?— 
No; but he threatened to take the work out of their hands, and they 
came to me to do it because I had the plant for the purpose. 


3643. And when they were pressed by Mr. Smith they came to you ? 
—Yes. 


3644. The former negotiations which you had avonniy had failed, 
and had been given up ?—Yes; that was when I started in Sentember 
and offered them $50,000 but they wanted $70,000. 1 knew that they 
could not make half ot it, but I would have to remain idle for a year 
until they got through, or haul my stuff down by the Dawson route. 
It was in September, 1878, that Mr. Smith threatened to take the con- 
tract away from them. 


3645. Is there anything further about section 15 which you would 
like to explain to the Commission ?—I do not know of anything further, 
except about that earth work when Mr. Rowan came down. Mr. 
Rowan was on the line with my son and Mr. Ruttan, and they had this 
thing talked over, and they came off the line and told me what they 
had been talking about. They asked me what I thought about it, I 
said | would let him know to-morrow. After thinking it over I told 
him I would undertake to fill all the places where there was to be 
trestle work, with the engines if I had to draw it four or five miles. 
He said if I would do that without extra haulage he would recommend 
it to the Government with all his might. 


3646. About what time was that ?—I do not know. There is a letter 
in the Blue Book will tell you. 


3647. Was Mr. Marcus Smith present? —No; I do not think Mr. 
Smith came until September, 1878. Then I told Mr. Rowan I would 
fill all the places where the trestles were going in, with earth, without 
extra haulage. He asked me if I would give him a letter to that effect, 
and I told him that I would. Shortly after that he told Mr. Carre to 
set out the retaining walls in the water stretches that were to form the 
foot of the bank. 


3648. Is there any other matier connected with section 15, either as 
to the manner in which you got the contract or the manner in which 
the work bas been done, or any negotiations between you and the 
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Government which you have not fully explained ?—No; I do not Comet Ne 15+ 
know anything else except the amount that has been kept off me. 
That is in the hands of the Government, and they have agreed to let it 
stand until the contract is finished, It is an open account to be settled. 


3649. Was there any agreement between you and Mr. McDonald as Gave Senator _ 
to how he should be secured for the advances that he had made for more chattel 


ortgage on 
you ?—lI gave him a chattel mortgage on the plant that I bought with Plant to secure 
it. I produce an agreement dated 10th January, 1877. (Exhibit No. agreement with 
93 ) Senator 
. McDonald. 


3650. This does not appear to be executed, but appears to be a copy 
of another document ?—Yes. 


3651. From whom did you get this copy?—From Hon. Mr. 
McDonald. 


3652. This document alludes to a previous letter or instrument which 
had passed between you. It recites the fact that there was a letter or 
instrument in which you made certain promises, and that that letter or 
instrument should be constituted a part of this document; do you know 
where that letter is?—I do not know, unless Mr, Ruttan has it. 


3653. Perhaps Mr. McDonald is the only man who had that letter? 
—I{ could not tell you. 
Stipulation that 


‘ : : ‘ MM; : ane Mitchell 
3654. There is nothing here about Mitchell having a share in the yeoSonala was to 


profits ?—No ; that is another document. I think Mr. Ruttan bas it in have half the 


i ‘ ‘ f contract men- 
the sate. tioned inasecond 


3655. Did you ever see it ?—Yes, pete at 

3656, Perhaps you will be able to find it ?—I will try. I think Mr. 

Ruttan has it, as he had charge of all the papers connected with the 
railroad in the safe in his office. 

3657. Do you remember what the item was that he charged in the Statement of 
account against you for moneys advanced ?—No; I donot. I got a g6count between 
statement which I now produce (Hxhibit No. 94) about the 4th. of McDonald and 
April, 1878. That is the first statement I got of the moneys he was Lan or ai 
giving me. He used to give me five, ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty, and 
sometimes as much as forty thousand dollars. 


3658. Do you remember if this money which he paid for you to 
Chirlton, and also to Sutton, was part of the first item of $35,000 in 
the account produced ?— Probably it is in that item. 


3659. Can you produce any other statement of advances made by Further state- 
Mr. McDonald to you ?—Yes; I produce his own now, in hisown hand- ™ent of account, 
writing. (Exhibit No. 5.) 


360. In this last document which you produce in Mr. MeDonald’s 
own hand-writing, the first item is on December 20, 1876: “ Advances, 
$30,000.” That is about the time that the money was paid at Cornwall, 
is it not ?—I do not remember what year it was. 


3661. Do you remember if that advance was just before Charlton eae one be 
withdrew his tender from the Government ?—Yes ; it was, paying Ohaxiton | 
& Sutton. 
3662. A letter appears here in the Blue Book, dated 21st of that same 
month in which Charlton withdrew his tender. Now looking at the 
date of this letter and the date of that charge, are you able to say 
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whether that was for the advances to Charlton and to Sutton ?—Very 
likely it is. : 

3663. Have you any letter from Mr. Marcus Smith upon the subject. 
of those works ?—Yes; I produce it. (Hxhibit No. 96.) 

3664. You saidthat Mr. McDonald charged you 10 per cent. interest. 
upon his advances ?— Yes. 


3665. Did he charge you that same rate upon the amount of security 
which he furnished to the Government ?—Yes. 


3666. What was the amount of that security ?—$89,000. I did not 
bargain for that at all; but when he made the statement I found it 
there. 

3667. Are you aware that the security as was finally accepted by the 
Government was upon lands and not money ?—It was, in tke first in- 
stance, a cheque marked ‘“ good” by the Consolidated Bank ; but after 
that he got property transferred for the cheque, and got his cheque 


back 


3668. Did he continue to charge you interest upon the security after 
he got his cheque back ?—Yes; trom the beginning. 


3669. So that while he was getting the use of the lands, he was also 
drawing interest from you for the amount of the security ?—Yes; he 
is doing that yet. Ihave a balance sheet here that I got from Mitchell 
McDonald, when we settled up a few months ago, as to the balance I 
was to pay still. 

3670. Was Mitchell acting for his father’s estate ?—Yes; and he is 
now. 

3671. This statement does not take any notice of the note which 
you gave ?—No. 

3672. This is beside the note ?—Yes, it is all paid; unless this $3,000 
for the next year for interest on the security is put up. 


3673. Have you ac any time had any negotiations with the Coe 
ment, or with any of the Departments of “the Government, in which 
you paid other persons for their influence or assistance 2—No; I do not 
know that 1 had. I assisted Mackintosh in the paper. He was my 
security in onc instance or two in making tenders, and getting my 
other tenders along with myself, and I assisted him with his paper or 
he would have gone down. That is all the influence I paid for in 
Ottawa, or in the Government, or to anybody else. 


3574. Do you mean that you assisted him with money ?—Yes. 


3675. In supporting the newspaper do you mean ?—Yes; he was in 
very difficult circumstances, and he was likely to burst up. He had 
been very kind to me, and got me assistance once or twice in securities. 
in making up tenders; and I was a stranger there, and did not know 
any person, and he got them for me, and that is the way I assisted him. 


3676. Was it ever understood between you and him that you were 
to compensate him for any influence that he had used with any member 
of the Government ?7—No; not at all. Whenever I was wanting any- 
thing he used to see after it for me in Ottawa. 

3677. Did you ever make any gifts or paymenis of money to any 
one connected with the Departments of the Government ?—No; not one 


that I know of in any shape. Mackintosh is the only one that I ever 
assisted in Ottawa that | know of, 


3678. Is your recollection good about officers in the Departments ? 
Are you quite sure you never made gifts of any kind to them ?—No. 


3679. Do you mean no, you are not sure, or what ?—No; [ never did. 


3680. Were you interested in any other work on account of the 
Government atter section 15?—Nv; excepting that and 14—Sifton & 
Ward’s contract—and the Pembina Branch. 


3681. You have already spoken about the Pembina Branch going 
south from St. Boniface. Now as to the Pembina Branch going north, 
was that work let by public tender ?—No; I did not tender for it. It 
was given by Order-in-Council. I was to do the grading of it for the 
same price that | had done the section from here to Pembina, and all 
other works that were to be done were to be at the same prices that I 
had for section 15. 


3682. You spoke of having helped Mackintosh in the support of his 
newspaper as you have described: have you helped any person else in 
the support of any other newspaper ?—Yes; I had one here. 


3683. For what reason did you help him ?—We had no other paper 
here at that time, and [ had reason to know that the Free Press was 
working against me, and I was bound to have another paper to support 
me. They used to get things into the Free Press paper. For instance, 
the last thing [ noticed we had two men killed; and they had it in their 
paper two or three days running, as though it were an accident every 
day. Then when another accident happened they would have it: 
* Another melancholy accident on Section 15!!” It went on so that I 
thought I would get another paper. 


3684. Was your object in helping him entirely to advance your own 
interest ?—Yes. 


3685. Was it on account of any influence he had with the Govern- 
ment ?—No; he has no influence with the Government. 


3686. Were you promised in any way that he would be of any assist- 
ance to you with any of the Departments as a compensation for helping 
his paper ?—No. 


3687. Were you led to expect anything of that kind ?—No; I did 
not think of such a thing. 


3688. Now, returning to this north section of the Pembina Branch, 
you say it was let, as you understand, by Order-in-Council; how was 
that fact communicated to you ?—I think I have a document from Mr, 
Braun, I cannot lay my hands on it; but I think L got the informa- 
tion either from Mr. Braun or Mr. Rowan, | am not sure which. I do 
not recollect how I got it. The reason was: I was track laying on 
section 14, and the iron was all here; and it was considered to be the 
cheapest and best way to lay the track down to Selkirk and take iron 
to 15, as the water was getting low in the river, and they could not 
take it down over the rapids. I[t was the cheapest and easiest way. 
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3689. Before it was decided that you should do the work, did you 
communicate your proposition as to the terms to any one connected 
with the Government ?—I am sure I cannot remember at the present 
moment. It is very likely that Mr. Rowan and I had some talk about 
it, bat Ido not recollect it. It was considered to ke the easiest and 
cheapest way of getting iron down to section 14. 


3690. In a memorandum dated 19th of April, 1877, signed by Mr. 
Fleming, the Chief Engineer, he states that an offer had come from you 
to do the grading of the extension at the same rate as your original 
contract, and to lay the track at the same rate as the present contract 
for sections 14 and 15. Do you remember whether you made that offer 
by writing or by word of mouth ?—I do not recollect it. 


3691. Does that agree with your understanding as to the substance 
of the offer ?—Yes. 


3692. Do you remember whether your offer included any other item 
except those two —that is, the grading and laying of the track ?—Yes ; 
I think they notified me that they would accept the offer for doing the 
grading, and pay me the prices I had for section 15 for doing all the 
other works. 


3693. How did it come to be arranged that you were to get the prices 
of section 15 for all the other works, unless there had been some dis- 
cussion between you and the engineer, or some one on the part of the 
Government, as to these particulars ?—I really could not answer the 
question. Idonotremember. That is the way it was settled and gone 
on with. I do not recollect any more than I have told you. 


3694. What sort of country is it from St Boniface to Selkirk over 
which this part of the work was done ?—It is a very wet country, and 
it was a very wet season, and we made the road up to our knees in water 
a great part of the way. The men had to cut three or four feet of brush 
to put under their tents to keep them out of the water. That was in 
the spring of 1878, I think. 


3695, The Order-in-Council was in May, 1877?—Then it must have 
been in 1877. I had to get the iron down and start the contract on 14, 
and that was the easiest and cheapest way for the Government. ° 


3696. You made an offer yourself about two items, the grading and 
the track laying, but there are a great many other items?—I do not 
remember making the offer about the track laying, but I made the 
offer about the excavation, at 22 cts. a yard, and it was understood 
that I was to have the same prices I got on 15 for whatever extra work 
I did. ; 

3697. I am trying to find out how it came to be so arranged. Were 
the prices for all the other items, beside the grading and track laying, 
established by an offer from the Government to you?—I think it 
must be so, because I got notified to that effect by Mr. Braun. I do 
not know whether [ have the letter unless Mr. Ruttan has it. 


3698. In one of the Blue Books a telegram is stated to have been 
sent from Mr. Braun authorizing you to do all those works in the way 
you have described—that is, upon the basis of stated prices as to two 
items, and all the other work upon section 15 prices ?—Yes, 
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3699. Is it your recollection that that was the only authority given 
to you to proceed upon thai basis ?—I think so. I do not remember of 
anything else. The price is the same on 15 for track laying. 


3700. In some of those prices to which section 15 rates were attached, 
the work was paid for at avery much higher rate than on the lower 
part of the same branch ?—It was all the same prices except the earth 
work —the same as section 15 prices. 


3701. But they are not the same as the lower part of the Pembina 
Branch prices ?—I graded from here, and laid the track and _ ballasted, 
and put in the cattle guards and trestle work. 

Did most of work 


3702. In doing all this work you did some of it at very much higher at very 1a0cn 
g rices 
prices than you did the same work on the lower part of the br anch ? thanoutlowen 
SING, part of Pembina 
Branch. 


3703. What did you get for off-take ditches for the south end of the 33 cts. for off-take 


ditches on south 


branch ?—I think it was 33 cts., but Iam not sure. pranch: 
3704. What was your price for the northern section ?— 45 cts. 45 cts. on 
northern, 


3:05. Why were you paid so much higher for the northern section ? 
— hat was Sutton & Thompson’s tender price for 15. 


3706. Is not that a higher price than the same work on the Pembina Could have done 
Branch could have been done for by other persons ?—I could have '* 1°" les 
done it for less than that myself. 


3707. If those off-take ditches had been let by public tender, what do eee ena haYe 
you believe the work would have been done for ?—If it had been let in tondediton ace 
small quantitics it might have been done for 19 or 20 or 25 cts. Mr, 70, 0r25 cts. 
Rowan let two or three off-takes in my contract last summer, and he 


let them at 25 cts. a yard. 


3708. You think if it had been let by tender it would have been done 
The Government 


for 20 or 25 cts. ?—Perhaps for 19 to 20 or 22 cts. offered him more 
than double the 


p=; att Be a H x price at which 
3709. So that the Government offered you more than double the Fee coulaere 


price at which it could have been done if it had been let by tender, in got the work done 
your opinion ?—Yes; it could have been let for about one-half. Suuibel Ps he 


tenders. 

3710. What was the whole amount of that particular item for off-take The whole item 
ditches ?—I could not tell you. There would not be more than 20,000 ofo® take ditches 
or 25,000 yards, or somewhere there. nearly 525,000. 

3711. I think one of the statements published shows that the whole 
item amounted to nearly $25,000 ?—I dare say it was. 


3712. Mr. Fleming stated that the quantity was nearly 55,000 yards 
in the off-take ditches alone, on the north end of the branch ?—Ii do 
not know. I could not tell you. 


3713. That amounted to nearly $25,000 ?—Of course it did. There 
were a great many of them we had to make a mile or two long. 


3714. As long as you got 45 cis. a yard for them I suppose you 45 cts. a yard a 
would not care if they were five miles long ?—No; 1 would like to be '@"8°P"ce 
making them yet. J] am not finding fault, but you must remember | 
lost $7 a yard in the tunnels on 15. 


3715. At the time that you were instructed to proceed with that 


work, were you notified that the Government intended to limit the 
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Does not know 
that in the Order- 
in-Council it was 
calculated the ex- 
penditure would 
not exceed $60,000. 


Nor that the 
actual expendi- 
ture approached 
$160,000. 


Work on the 
north branch 
completed. 


Full ballasted. 


Did make fencing 
at tla rod, finding 
all materials. 


No dispute with 
Government, 
save about tap- 
drains. 


Railway Loca= 
tion. 


if the line had 
gone halt a-mile 
south the big 

bay at Cross Lake 
might have been 
saved. 


whole expenditure to any sum, or about any sum ?—I do not know. IL 
did not hear anything about it. 


3716. The Order-in-Council is. based upon the proposition that no 
more than $60,000 should be spent altogether. Was any such idea 
communicated to you ?—I do not know anything about that. 


Ti". As a matter of fact has not the expenditure been nearly 
$160,000 ?—I do not know they paid me for all I did. 


3718. Has that work on the north enlof the branch been completed ? 
—Yes. 


3719. Is there any dispute between you and the Government about 
that ?—I do not know that there is any. I got a final estimate. 


3720. Has the account about it been closed between you and the 
Government ?—Yes ; I got a final estimate and got my money. 


3721. Was it half ballasted or full ballasted ?--It was full ballast. 
There are about 9,000 yards of earth for off-take drains let to some 
other persons on this same section last summer that ought to have been 
done by me. 


38722. Did you do the fencing on the north section ?— Yes. 


3723. Was itdone by a separate arrangement ?—That was an arrang- 
ment between Mr. Rowan and me. 


3724, That was not done by public competition ?—No. 
3725. What rate did you get for that ?—$1 a rod. 


3726. The Government finding all the materials ?— No; I found every- 
thing myself. 


3727. What kind of a tence was it?—A post and board fence. 

3728. Has that work. been finished ?—Yes. 

3729. An1 paid for ?—Yes. 

3730. And there is no dispute between you and the Government about 
it?—No; except the tap-drains that I have spoken of. 

a The Government saved money by letting it to somebody else? 
-— Y cs. 


3732. Then you have been paid in full for all the work north of St. 
Boniface up to Selkirk ?— Yes; I have been paid for all the work from 
Selkirk to Kmerson. 


3733. Except this claim for off-take ditches ?—Yes; but that does 
not amount to anything. I took what they gave me; and | was con- 
tent with it. J left it all to them. 


3734, Is there any other matter that you wish to explain about any 
of those contracts upon which you have given evidence?—No; I do 
not know of anything else. 


3735. Do you know anything about the nature of the country south 
of Cross Lake, whether it would have been an easier location for the 
line of railway than the one adopted ?—I do not know anything about 
that. I never was north or south of the line. I know that at Cross 
Lake, if they had gone south about a mile, they might have escaped that 
big bay that we have been working at night and day all last summer 
—yon can stand on the bank and see it. 
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3736. Did you ever go over that half mile yourself to see ?—You can 
see it from the road. It is upon solid rock, but it runs about nearly to 
grade. Less than half a mile would have done it, and it would have 
saved a very troublesome place. 


3737. Have you any idea how much money would have been 
saved if that line had gone south as you describe ?—I could not say; 
but I am certain that there would have been money saved, and it would 
have made a better road. You could not tell unless you got the 
quantities. It took twice as much as it should to fill this bay, as we 
had to find the bottom, and then it slid up the bay 400 or 500 feet. 


3738. Could it have been done in a shorter time ?—Yes; if I 
had had an engineer in 1877 when I commenced, a go-ahead fellow 
like Schreiber, | would have had an engine at Rat Portage long ago 
and saved money to myself. 


3739. Would you have saved money to the Government ?—Yes ; 
because I would have had the railroad through a year ago, if I had had 
him instead of Rowan and Carre. I would have had the engines 
running to Rat Portage over a year ago. Iam certain of that. 


WINNIPEG, Wednesday, 15th Sept., 1880. 
JAMES H, FRASER, sworn and examined: 
By the Chairman :— 

3740. Where do you live ?—I reside at present in Winnipeg. 

3741. How long have you lived here ?—I came up here, I think, last 
April was a year. 

3472. Where did you live before that?—In New Glasgow, Nova 
Scotia. 

3743. Have you been interested in any proceeding on account of the 
Canadian Pacitic Railway ?—Yes. 

3744. What transaction ?—The first transaction was the section B 
contract. 

3745. That is known as contract 42 ? —Yes. 

3746. Was the work on that section let by public competition ?— Yes. 


32747. Was there more than one advertisement asking for tenders ? — 
It was advertised, I think, in most of the papers in Canada. 


3748. I mean were tenders a-ked for on different occasions ?—Not 
that I remember of. 

2749. Were you one of the persons tendering ?—Yes. 

3750. In your own name, or associated with others ?—In a company. 

3751. Who were the persons ?—Fraser, Grant, & Pitblado. 

3752. Where do they live ?—They lived in Truro, Nova Scotia. 

3753. Both Grant and Pitblado ?—Yes. 


~~ 
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1170n— 
Shoal Lake. 


Money would 
thus have been 
saved and 23 
better road 
secured 


Might have saved 
money for self 
and Government 
if he had had to 
deal with 
Schreiber instead 
of Rowan. 
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Before taking up 
residence at Wiu- 
nipeg. lived in 
New Glasgow, 
Nova Scotia. 


First transaction 
in which intereste 
ed in connection 
with Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 
section B. 


The firm of 
Fraser Grant & 
Pitblado,of which 
witness was a 
partner tendered 
for work. 

Grant and Pit- 
blado live in 
Truro, Nova 
Scotia. 
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Tendering— 
@ontract No. 42. 


Interested one- 
third each, 


Sixty-seven and 
a-half miles the 
Jength of contract 
42. 


How tenders were 
called tor 


His firm put in 
two distinct 
tenders, one for 
section A,andone 
for section B, the 
tenders also cov- 
ering the whole 
length. 


Tendered for 
witole as well as 
jor each section. 


Got contract on 
one section. 


Not lowest 
tenderers. 


Nicholson, Morse 
& Co, the lowest. 


Towhom contract 
was awarded. 


Time mentioned 
in tender for 
completing work. 


3754. Were you interested in equal proportions—that is, one-third: 
each ?—Yes; one-third each. We tendered together asa company. 


3755. Having each a one-third interest ?—That was the understand- 
ing. ach equal shares. I think the time was extended for receiving 
the tenders after the first advertisement, but I would not be certain. 


3756. What is the length of the section on which you became inter- 
ested ?—Sixty-seven and a-half miles. 


3757. That is known as section B ?—Yes. 
3758. Under contract 42 ?—Yes. 


3759. Were tenders invited for any greater length of line than that ? 
—They were asked for separately orin one tender, for the vacancy in 
the Thunder Bay section. I think the other section was 118 miles,. 
and the whole was asked for in separate tenders, or in one, section A 
and Section B, 


3760. Did the tenders asked for by the same advertisement cover 
the whole length as well as sections A and B?—Yes; either in 
whole or in part. 


3761. Did you tender for the whole or in part?—We put in two 
different tenders, one for section A and one for B. 


3762. But none for the whole line?—Yes; we put in one for the 
whole line—that is, our tender for A and tender for B together would: 
be for the whole line. 


3763. But I understand that three forms of tenders were asked for : 
one form for the whole line, one for the western, and one for the 
eastern sections; did you put in one form for the whole section ?— 
No; but we put in for the aggregate of the two tenders. 


3764, Then you did make a tender for the whole as well as each 
section ?—Yes. 

3765. [understand that you only got the contract on one section ?— 
Wes; 

3766. Were you the lowest tenderer upon that section ?—No. 

3767. Who was the lowest ?—Nicholson, Morse & Co. were the 
lowest. 

3768. Did you know Nicholson, Morse, or Marpole ?—I did not 
kpow them when they tendered. 


3769. Did you know Nicholson ?—I met Nicholson afterwards in 
Ottawa when we were waiting for the decision of the contract. 


3770. Do you remember how long after the tenders were opened 
before it was decided who was to get the contract ?—It was quite a 
time. The contract was awarded to Nicholson, Morse & Marpole, and 
they were allowed a certain time to put up their deposit. 


3771. Besides naming a price in your tenders, were you called upon 
to name a time at which the line would be finished ?—We were. 


3772. Do you remember what times you named in your tenders ?— 
Three years for one section and two years for the whole line. 


3773. So that if you got one section you were not called upon to 
finish it until the end of three years, but if you got the whole line you 
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were bound to finish it in two years ?—The price I put in for finishing 
it in two years was very largely in excess of the price for three years, 


3774. Did you put in a price for two years for each section as well 
as for the whole line ?—Yes. 


3775. Upon what basis did you get the contract ?—Upon the three 
years time, 


3776. Had you the option of taking it at two years or at three years, 
or was it with the Government ?—It was with the wovernment, 


3777. And they accepted the offer upon the basis of three years ?— Got the contract 
Yes; they accepted it upon the basis of three years, and offered a large Pp the basis of 
AS . ‘ps . eae years time. 
,additional price if it could be finished within two years. It was a 
certain percentage—I forget what the percentage was—but I did not 
expect it could be finished in two years. 


3778. That percentage was the percentage that was mentioned in 
your tender? —No; this was an offer that the Government were making 
to induce the contractors to finish their work within two years, 


Nicholson, Morse 


3779. When you met Nicholson at Ottawa, had it become known © Marpoi, 
that they were offered the contract ?—They were negotiating for their for their security 
security at the time that I got acquainted with them. Reshthe sndaalyes 

ed with them. 

3780. Then it must have been known to them that they had the 


offer of the contract ?—They were notified. 


3781. Do you know how much lower than your tender their. price 
was ?—I could not remember it now. I did at the time, but I have no 
recollection of what the difference was. They were considerably 
lower. 


3782. Had you any negotiation with Nicholson or any one on behalf 
of this firm ?— No; nothing with respect to the contract. 


3783. Had any person, on account of your firm, any negotiation with Had no negotia- 


La j a tions directly or 

them ?—Not with my consent. atl ane 
° eres t~ 
3784. Had they without your consent?—I could not say. There ing this firm ana 


were none of my partners, neither Grant nor Pitblado, because they Eibuioeree es 
were not there at the time. tendering. 


3785. Are you aware of any negotiations by anyone, on your 
behalf, with any member of this firm upon the subject of their not 
completing their securities 7—No; not that I am aware of. | 
Knew that 


, aw: Tor ratir i . Nicholson, Morse 
3786. Were you aware that Morse & Co. had retired and withdrawn 260° naa’ retired 


their tender before you were notified that your own would be by the fact that 
accepted ?—No; I knew then they retired. The only way that I 20 CWers Sotin- 
knew was, the other firm was notified that the contract was awarded ed that the 
bade ‘ AP contract was 
to them on the condition that they should put up their security. awazded to them 
if they would 
put up security. 


3787. Who were they ?—Andrews, Jones & Co. were the next, and 
mine was the next, 


3788. How were you made aware that Andrews, Jones & Co. had 
been awarded the contract ?—It was current in Ottawa when we were 
all there; and whenever a contract was awarded it was publicly known 
towhom. He received a notice to that effect from the Department of 
Public Works. 
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Andrews, Jones 
«& Co., made their 
notification 
public. 


$206,000 amount of 
deposit required. 


While these nego- 
tiations were 
going forward, 
witness was not 
in communica- 
tion with any 
person directly or 
indirectly con- 
nected with 
Government. 


Thought the thing 
was settled when 
Andrews, Jones 
«& Co., were 
awarded the 
contract, as they 
~were weil backed 
by a New York 
firm represented 
*y Smith. 


Understood that 
they had eight 
days to put up 
deposit. 


Witness under 
impression that 
Nicholson, Morse 
«& Co’s., time had 
been considerably 
extended. 


3789. Who received that notice?—The successful tenderer. Jones 
received that notice after Morse & Nicholson failed to put up their 
security. 

3790. Did Andrews, Jones & Co. make that public ?—Yes; they were 
notified, and they made it public. Contractors were notified publicly, 
very often in the hotel. 

3791. Was it made known that they were awarded the contract on 
the condition that they should put up the deposit in a certain time ?— 
Those wore the terms of the contract; that they should put up the 
deposit. pee 

3792. At the time that they made it known thut they were awarded 
the contract ?—I could not say. 


3793. Do you remember what the amount of deposit was which was 
required by the Government ?—$206,00U. That was about the amount 
in our case. Theirs would not be that. It was 5 per cent. on the bulk 
sum of the contract, and theirs would probably be a little less than 
that. 


3794. During the time that those negotiations were going on about 
having the tenders supported by deposit, were you in communication 
with any person belonging to the Government, or connected with the 
Government ?—No. 


3795. Nor none of the Departmental officers ?—Not any of them. 
Whenever Jones was awarded the contract I left Ottawa and went 
away, as I considered that was final, because his figures were not far 
from mine, and the party that was backing them up was, I thought, 
quite able to do so, and they would put up the deposit within the time 
allowed. They were allowed eight days, and I went away, considering 
the whole thing was settled. 


3796. Who were the parties backing them up to whom you allude ?— 
They were a firm in New York. I did not know them, but they said 
they were wealthy people. A man named Smith was the party, I 
think, that was negotiating. 

3197. Do you mean that Smith was the New York man ?—Yes. 

3798. You say you understood that he wasa responsible man ?-—Yes, 

3799. But you did not know him ?-—No. 


3800. How did you understand that this awarding of the contract 
was final ?—It was generally understood that they would put up the 
deposit. It was generally known that he would put up the deposit. 


3801. Was one of the firm of Andrews, Jones & Co. in Ottawa at the 
time ?—There was one of them, I think, I do not know which. I do not 
know either of them to speak to. 


3802. You say when you left Ottawa it was understood that he had 
eight days to put up the deposit ?—That was the time given. 


3803. How were you aware that that was the time given ?—That 
was the time the others were given. I cannot say I know it from any 
authority, except that it was said he had eiyht days to put his money up. 


3804 Do you say the others got eight days time ?—They were given 
more. Their time was extended. 


3805. Whose time ?—Nicholson, Morse & Co. 


ta 
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3806. How much was it extended ?—I think it was extended eight 
days after notice was served upon them, and eight days longer. 


3807. So that in your opinion Nicholson, Morse & Co had sixteen 


days time ?—I could not say. 


3808. After you became aware that Andrews, Jones &Co were likely 
to get the contract, do you say that you expected them to get eight 
days time to put up the money ?—Yes. 


3809. But your only reason for supposing that was that the previous 
firm had got eight days time ?—The only reason was that immediately 
when the contract was awarded to Jones he started to New York to 
make his arrangements to Oe up his deposit, and it would take him 
that time to go “and return 


3810. Was any other partner of your firm present at Oltawa during 
that time ?—I was the only partner there at that time. 


3811. Was there any other person in Ottawa at that time interested 
in your getting the contract ?—Not that I know of. 


3812. At that time had you made an arrangement that some person 
else should be interested with you if you got the contract ?—Not at 
that time. Manning spoke to me when he supposed | was preity close, 
and he wanted to take an interest with me, if I got the contract—that is 
Manning, Shields & McDonald. I do not remember what time it was 
that they spoke to me. 


3813. You say that they spoke to you when it was understood that 
you were pretty close: I am now asking you when it would be supposed 
that you were pretty close ?—It is very likely when it was awarded to 
Nicholson & Morse. 


3814. Had they made a proposition to you at that time ?—No; 
i spoke very freely about my tender being so close. 


3815. At what time did Manning or any one on behalf of his firm 
make a proposal to become interested with you?—I could not say as 
to the time, 


3816. Iam not speaking of the day nor the month, but of the time 
in the progress of the whole arrangement ?—I think it was after Smith 
had gone away to New York after the contract was awarded. I 
think it was then. 


3817. But before it had come to your turn ?—Yes; before it came to 


my turn. 


3818. What was the arrangement made between you and Manning, 
or any one on behalf of his firm?—There was no arrangement made 
further than this: that they spoke to me, and asked me if it came to 
my tender, would I take in any partners ; that they were very close to 
me, and would I make arrangements with them. They were a few 
thousand dollars above me again. They were so very close to me that 
we merely talked it over. 


3819. You were speaking of proposals, I am asking you at what time 
was the first arrangement made ?—The first arrangement was made the 
time that Smith went to New York, I think. That wasthe first arrange- 
ment. 


but 
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Supposed that 
Andrews, Jones 
Pi Co. got eight 

days to put up 
deposit. 


Reason for this 
supposition. 


Manning wanted 
to take an interest 
with witness. 


After Smith (the 
contract having 
been awarded) 
had gone to New 
York, Manning 
made a proposal 
to witness. 


Manning & Co. 
asked witnessand 
his partners 
whether in case 
of the contract 
coming to them 
they would take 
the former in. 
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Arrangement 
with Manning & 
Co, Terms ot, 


Arrangement not 
reduced to writ- 
ing until after 
contract had been 
awarded. 


John Shields, at 
Ottawa, most of 
the time while 
negotiations 
going forward ; 
Manning and 
McDonald there 
occasionally. 


A member of the 
Manning firm 
told him 
Andrews, Jones 
& Co. not likely 
to put up security. 


Did not know 
how this infor- 
mation was 
obtained, 


3820. What was that arrangement ?—That if I got the contract they 
would associate themselves with me. 


3821. Was that so arranged ?—Yes ; between ourselves. 


3822. But it was so arranged ?—Yes; I think it was the time that 
Smith was away. 


3823. Upon what terms were they to take a share in the contract? 
—There were no terms, but they were tv put up their share of the 
security, $103,000. 


3824. One-half ?—Yes. 


3825. Do you mean that your firm was to retain a one-half interest 
in the contract, and Manning’s firm was to become interested in the 
other half, each party to put up one-half of the security ?—Yes. 


3826. Was that arrangement reduced to writing ?—No. 


3827. Was it not reduced to writing before you became the successful 
competitor ?—No; there was no writing on it. 


3823, No writing until after you were awarded the contract ?— Until 
I was awarded the contract. 


3829. Was that understanding between your firm and the Manning 
firm made known to other persons in the locality, either tendering or 
about there ?—I think not. I think this arrangement was made after 
the contract was awarded to Andrews, Jones & Co. This arrange- 
ment with Manning & Co. was with me, that if the contract was 


awarded to me I would associate with our company Manning, Shields 
& McDonald. 


3830. Was any person representing the firm of Manning & Co. at 
Ottawa during this time that it was uncertain whether Andrews, Jones 
& Co. would put up their deposit?—John Shields was there most of 
the time, and McDonald and Manning would be there occasionally. 


3831. So that two of the partners were there all the time ?—Two of 
them were generally there all the time. 


3832. Did you hear from either of these gentlemen whether the 
probability of your getting the contract was increasing, or whether it 
was more likely you would get it at last than it was in the beginning? 
—One of that firm told me that he did not think Smith would put up 
the security for Jones; that he was afraid of the contract, that he had 
not the prices to carry it out properly; that he was too high for one 
part of the work, and two low for the other, and that they were afraid 
to risk it. 

3833. Who do you mean by one of the firm ?—I do not know whether 
it was Shields or Manning. 


3834. Did they tell you where they had got that information ?— 
No; I did not ask them. 


3835. Did it strike you as strange that they, heing competitors of 
Jones & Co.’s, should know about the decision of Smith who was back- 
ing Jones & Co. ?--I could not say how they were getting information. 
I was a stranger and was not acquainted with many people, except 
those with whom i formed an acquaintance when I was up there. It 
turned out as they said, Smith never put up the money and did not 
come back at ail, 


i 
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3836. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that Smith never had the 
privilege as long as eight days to come back and put up the money ?— 
I could not say. There was part of the money put up. 


3837. Within the eight days ?—Within the eight days. 


3838. You were aware of it at the time ?--I understood that it was. 


: : The street rumo 
3839. How did you know that ?—I could not give you any author- was that bi 


ity but the street rumour that there was so much money put up. aCe Tetanus 
part of the 
3810. And you understood that from street rumour before the security. 


contract was awarded to you ?—Yes; there was part of the money put 
up before the contract was awarded to me, and they were waiting for 
the balance. 


3841. And was that understood before the contract was awarded to Did not have this 
you ?—Yes; I understood it from common report. I did not have it /Mormation from 
trom any authority, and cculd not say whether it was the case or not. source. 

3842. Were you aware that another sum was put up a day or two 
after that and before it was awarded to you?—No;I1 was not aware 
of it. 


3843. It appears from a copy of a letter published in the Blue Book 
of 1880, concerning these tenders, that the time given to Andrews 
Jones & Co. was named as ending on Saturday, the 1st of March, and 
not at the end of eight days after the 26th of February, when it was 
awarded to them; and it also appears by a letter to the Minister of 
Public Works, dated as of the 29th of February, that you statel that 
should the contract for section B be allotted to you, you were prepared 
to associate with you Shields, Manning & McDonald ?—Yes. 


3844 Are you prepared to say whether that was the correct date? 
—1I could not say about the date. 


° ° ° y 2 774 ss’ 
3845. Were any of your Nova Scotia partners in the Province of Nove geotinnart: 


Ontario at that time ?—No. ners in the pro- 
vince at the time. 


3846. Do you know whether your tender which was accepted was 
based upon finishing the road one year later than Andrews, Jones & 
Co. had offered to finish it for their price ?—I could not say. I never 
saw theirs. 


3847. Was it not generally understood among you tenderers that Witness awarded 
= ® ‘ . 1 e ms t 
such was the case?—'The tenders were put in in so many different ways Weanendie even- 
that I never enquired how they were. There were some in for two ek we erie ir 
. ’ ° € » 
years, and some in for three years, and they were all mixed up. I was percent. by four 
awarded the contract on Wednesday evening late, on condition that Q’clock on 


c Saturday. 
J put up the 5 per cent. deposit by four o’clock on Saturday. cheba 


3848. How do you know it was late on Wednesday evening ?— 
Because it was in the Russell House I got the notice. I was in the 
Russell House late that evening when Mr. Bradley gave me the notice, 
and the condition was that I was to put up the 5 per cent. deposit by 
four o’clock on Saturday. Three days we got. 


3849. That, was three days besides the day on which you got the 
notice ?—No; three days. Thursday and Friday, and until four o’clock 


‘on Saturday. That is all the time I got to put up the deposit. 


‘ ; : CeeNs Put up the whole > 
3850. Did your firm put up their share of the security within the security betore 


time named ?—We put up the whole of it. I put up the whole of the guyee grec 08 
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money by three o’clock on Saturday. I thought that Manning & Co. 


thought we would fail in putting up our security, and as they were 


only a short distance above us, they thought we were beaten, and I got 
a little scared that they would not put up their half. I telegraphed to 
my partners, and [ put up $30,000 myself that I had in Ottawa, and 
they put up $100, 000 through the Halifax Banking Co., and [ put up 
$80,000 on Saturday again. That was the whole “of. the money that 
was required. 
3851. You and your partners put up $100,000 in Halifax ?—Yes, 
3852. And you also put up $80,000 and $30,000 in Ottawa? —Yes. 


3853. So that you and your partners put up $210,000 altogether ?— 
Yes; and we had two deposits of $5,000 that accompanied our tenders. 
besides. That remained in the Receiver General's hands for us, and 
that was $10,000 more. 


3354. So that you and your Nova Scotia partners furnished security 
to the extent of $220,000 without any assistance from Manning or his. 
company ?—Yes. 


3855. Was the arrangement that you had made with Manning and 
his partners carried out afterwards by admitting them into a half share 
in the contract ?—We carried it out with them. We thought we could 
have got clear of them, but on account of putting in a letter associating 
ourselves with Manning & Co., we felt bound to carry out our part of 
the arrangement. So we withdrew our half of the money and they put 
up theirs. They put it up about half-past three o'clock that Saturday 
in the Receiver-General’s office. There was over $320,000 deposited 
altogether between Manning and ourselves. 


3856. It seems that the time given to Andrews, Jones & Co. was not 
more than three days, while the time given to the previous and lower 
tenderer was more than eight days; do you know how it happened that 
they were allowed such a short time ?—I[ think that they were allowed 
more than three days. I think there is a mistake there. 


3857. Lf they were not allowed more than three days, do you know 


“why it was that the time was limited to that ?—I could not say unless 


it was that the season was passing, and it was very much against the 
interest of the contvact to be detaining it, on account of the ice break- 
ing up. 

3858. Do you mean in the interest of the contractor ?— Yes. 


3859. Would that be a likely reason for shutting out a contractor, 
because he was to suffer ?—No. 


3260. Then could it have been for that reason ?—No., 


3861, Can you explain or give any reason why those gentlemen who 
were second on the list had only three days given to them, while a 
lower tenderer had more than eight days ?—I think they had more than 
three. 


3862. Assuming that they had not more than three days, can you 
explain it ?—I cannot explain it further than that the want of money 
prevented them from putting up the security. 


3863. Was there any discussion upon that subject between yoa and 
Manning, or any one of his firm ?—No. 


——- <r 
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3864. Then according to your understanding of that subject, the Witness’s opinion 
reason why the security was not put up by them was because their Why Anan we 
backer failed to furnish it, or was unwilling to furnish it ?—I think he jones & Co's. 
was unwilling to furnish it. put ups hee 


3865. And that they were allowed about eight days to furnish it if Thinks Andrews, 
they wished ?—They got ample time to furnish it if they were prepared j906.,4 (00 had 
to take the contract. 


3866. Do you say that that was your understanding at the time, at 
Ottawa ?—Yes; I say that they had ample time furnished them to put 
up the money if they were prepared to take the contract. 


3867. What would you call ample time ?—Hight days is quite suffi- 
cient, and, if they were prepared, three days might do. 


3868, Prepared after they had got the notice ?—If they were pre- 
pared to accept the contract when they tendered. When they tender 
they ought to know. 

3869, Have you been accustomed to tender for public works ?—Yes ; 
less or more, for twenty-seven years. 

3870. Is it usual for persons tendering to be prepared with their Tenderers should 
deposit at the time of tendering? [ do not mean the deposit that 2oPuPared to 
accompanies the tender, but I mean the deposit afterwards to be made get deposit. 
when they enter into the contract ?—They ought to be prepared to 
know how to get it. 


3871. But is it usual for them to have the actual command of it at Though not usual 
the time ? For instance, although each person tendering might be {Q,cach tenderer, 
called upon to put up $200,000, is it usual for each tenderer to have of the amount 
command of $200,000 ?—No; not to have command of it, but they Micah a8 


require to know where they are going to get it. 
Nor is it usual to 


3872. But is it usual for them to have such a positive command of it have such com- 
: 2 yet Aon . Nag mand of it as to 
as to enable them to put it up in three days ?—It is not usual. Ge able to pie 


- up in three days.. 

3873. Thenif three days was the whole time allowed to Andrews, 
Jones & Co. to put up $200,000, was it less than the usual time allowel 
to persons under the circumstances ?—-[ could not say about that, because 
we were only allowed the same. Three days was avery short time. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 
3874. Was it not an unusually short time to put up that amount of Three days a very 
money ?—It was. Three days was a very short time. poor tmes 


3875. Did youever know in your experience of a contract of this 
amount where a person tendering was required to furnish $200,000 
security in three days ?—Well, I never had anything so heavy as that 
before, and I do not know of anything in the Dominion in which so 


large a deposit was demanded in so short a time. 


By the Chairman :— 


3876. I suppose you began to get control of your deposit when you Witness made no 
heard that Smith was not likely to furnish the security for Andrews, Rove spout 
Jones & Co.?—No; not until it was awarded. We never madea move contract was 


: : awarded his firm. 
about our security uutil the contract was awarded to our company. asia We 


3877. But you had previously made arrangements by which you 
could command it at short notice ?—No; we had no arrangement at all 
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further than we knew that we could get the security ; but we mado no 
arrangement. 

3878. Were the arrangements carried out principally by your 
partners in Nova Scotia after they knew you had got the contract ?— 
It was after I had telegraphed to them that they went to Halifax and 
made the arrangement for $100,000, and I made arrangements in 
Ottawa on Saturday for the $80,000—Saturday afternoon. 


3879. Did any one of your Nova Scotia partners, or yourself, come up 
to this part of the country at the time the work was commenced ?—My 
partners came up here. . 


3880. Grant and Pitblado ?—Yes. 


3881. Have you remained interested in this contract to the extent 
that you were in the beginning ?—No ; I have gone out of it. 


3882. To whom have you sold your interest ?—We sold it out to our 
partners, McDonald, Manning & Shields, and they took in some other 
partners. 


3883. Was there any dispute between you and the Government con- 
nected with this transaction ?—No. 

3884. As far as the Government is concerned you have arranged 
satisfactorily ?—As far as the Government is concerned it is, but we 
had a dispute with the company which is not settled. 

3885. With the Toronto contractors you mean ?—Yes. 


3886. Were you paid any bonus by the Toronto men to give them 
one-half of the contract ?—fhey bought out our interest for a certain 
amount. 


3887. That is the first half ?—No; they gave us nothing for the first 
half, 


3888. What was the price that they were to give you for the other 
half ?—They were to pay us fifty odd thousand dollars when we get it. 


3889. How Icng after you had made the contract was it before they 
bought out your remaining half interest ?—We entered into contract 
with them in March, and I think it was some time in July or August. 


3890. Was there any understanding before you closed the contract 
with the Government that at some future time Manning & McDonald 
could get your remaining half interest ?—No; not the remotest. 


3891. That was entirely the subject of subsequent negotiations ?—It 
was the result of subsequent troubles that arose among ourselves. 


3892. What was the next transaction in which you were interested 
on account of the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—My partner went in 
with Mr. Whitehead. We went in. I was down at Nova Scotia at the 
time that arrangement was made with Mr. Whitehead to buy the half 
of his contract. 


3893. Did you take part in the negotiations ?—No. 

3894. Who was acting ?—Grant was here, but I was liable for his 
actions. 

3895. | am asking who was acting ?—Grant. 
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3896. Was the arrangement made through Grant's negotiations ?—Yes. of nnn 


3897. Is that the arrangement to which Mr. Whitehead alluded in his 
evidence ?—I expect so. 


3898. You were present ?—I was present when he spoke about the 
contract. 


3899. How was that arrangement brought about? Are you aware, or 


are you only aware from what has been told you by other persons ?— How an arrange- 


ment with 
I am aware that Mr. Whitehead was in financial difficulties. Whitehead wae 


3900. How were you aware of that ?—There were a great many men hag cok lena ee 
unpaid on the line. 


_ 8901. How were you aware of i1?—I was here previously, in the 
first part of the summer, and I knew there was a number of men un- 
‘paid on the works. Cooper, of Cooper & Fairman, was the party who 
took an active interest in making the arrangement. 


3902. How do you know that if you were not there ?—Their name is 
embodied in the sealed agreement, in which Cooper was protected for 
his amount if the contract was carried out. 


3903. Do you mean that in the new partnership established between 


your firm and Whitehead there was a condition expressed that Cooper 


should be secured his claim, and that that is part of the terms of the 
partnership ?—Yes; if the contract was carried out and he got a half 
interest in it. 

3904, Have you a copy of that agreement ?—I have not got a copy 
with me; but I can get a copy in the city here. 


3905. Were you aware before that partnership with Mr. Whitehead Expected Ball 
was arranged, that such a partnership between your firm and Mr. Whitehead would 
Whitehead was likely to be carried out with him ?—I did expect it to be carried out. 


be carried out. 


3906. What reason had you for expecting it ?—The amount of his 
indebtedness, as I was informed, was not very large, and we were to 
pay half for the plant. The plant was to be valued. Mr. Whitehead 
‘was to appoint one arbitrator and we were to appoint an arbitrator, 
and Mr. Brydges was to be appointed umpire. 


3907. I am asking whether, before these terms were agreed upon, 
you had any expectation that such a thing would be accomplished ?— 
We were to pay him half of the plant. 

39J8, Those were some of the considerations of the agreement. [ Learned by 

telegram that 

want you to begin at some time before the arrangement and tell us Grant had bought 
why you expected there would be such an agreement ?—I did not until out halt of White- 
I got the notice by telegraph down at Halifax. Mr. Grant telegraphed 
‘me that he hal bought out half of Mr. Whitehead’s interest, and wished 
me to be embodied in it, as we were partners. I agreed tu it and I 
telegraphed him back that I would meet him at Ottawa. 


3909. You say that was the first intimation you had of such a part- 
nership either accomplished or intended ?—That was the first intima- 
tion of the contract or entering into the partnership. 


3910. Had you any intimation before that such a thing was likely to 
happen ?—Grant had spoken to me before that he had been talking to 
Mr. Whitehead about it. 

17 
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3911. What did he tell you ?—That he was talking to Mr. Whitehead 
about entering into a partnership with him. I asked him upon what 
conditions, and he said if we would buy half the plant and go in with 
him and finish up the work. 


3912. Where were you when Mr. Grant and you were talking about. 
this ?—That was before I left Winnipeg. It was early in the season— 
probably two months before this occurred. 

3913. Then did you go from Winnipeg to Nova Scotia, or did you 
stop in Ottawa ?—No,; I went straight to Nova Scotia. I was making 
arrangements for the British Columbia works. 


3914, Had you any negotiation or conversation with any other per- 
son at Ottawa, as to bringing about this partnership?—Not with Mr. 
Whitehead. 


3915. Had you with any one?—-Not with any one, As far as I was’ 
personally concerned, I did not wish it myself. 


3916. Have you any knowledge—I mean knowledge of your own— 
of the arrangement made with Mr. Whitehead, beyond what that docu- 
ment expresses ?—Nothing. 


3917. Your information is derived from other Re as ?’— From my 
partner. 


3918. Where is he ?—He is down at Minneapolis. 
3919. Is he likely to be back here shortly ?—I could not say. 


3920. Are you still in partnership with him ?—No, not now, except- 
ing this partnership with Mr. Whitehead. It is not settled yet. 


3921. This partnership with Mr. Whitehead did uot include 
Pitblado ? --No. 


3922. Were you and Grant each interested to the extent of one- 
quarter ?— Yes; each to the extent of one-quarter. 


3923. And Mr. Whitehead to the extent of one-half ?—Yes. 


3924. Had a partnership existed between you and Grant alone—I 
mean without Pitblado—as to any other matter except this partnership 
with Whitehead ?—Nothing except section B. We were never in 
partnership. 

3925. What was the financial standing of yourself and Grant as @ 
firm at the time of entering into partnership with Whitehead ?—I 
could hardly say. When we associated ourselves with Whitehead our 
financial standing went down pretty low. 


3926. I am speaking of at the time—if you like, the day before ?— 
Probably our financial standing the day before would be, between us, 
$120,000. 


3927. Do you think that you and Grant together were worth about 
$120,000 over and above your liabilities at that time ?—I do not know 
that we worth that, but we could command that capital. I could hardly 
say what we were worth ; we did not owe any debts. 


3928. Could you give no approximate estimate of what you were 
worth ?—No; 1 could not, because we had considerable property up in 
the Halifax Banking Company. 


7 
‘ 
5 
‘ 
i 
e 
ia 
5, 


3929. Do you mean in stock ?—No; the time we were there we did 
not get it all relieved. 


3930. You mean by way of security to the institution ?— Yes. 


3931. Would not the debt that was owed by the Toronto men to you 
be equivalent to the property that was pledged down there ?— Yes. 

3932. That would not make your assets any less then ?—No. 

3933. [am asking you what you think your assets were worth over 
your liabilities the day before you went into partnership with White 
head ?—I should think we would be worth from $100,000 to $120,000. 


3934. While you were interested in the work in contract No. 42, 
had you any engineer iooking after the interests of the contractors ?— 


_ We had. 


3935. Who was it ?—Arthur Bain and John R. McDonnell. 
3936. What is their address ?—I cannot say where Bain has gone to. 


3937. Did he leave after you sold out ?—No; he was on there quite a 
time. He left here lately, and I think he has gone on some survey to 
the North-West; but McDonnell is still there. I think he has a contract 
there now. Hepvis an uncle of the present contractor. 


3938. Is there any other matter in which you had any transaction 
connevted with the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Nothing that I know 
of except those two transactions. 


3939. Is there any other matter which you wish to explain connected 
with the Pacific Railway ?—There is nothing, except as far as the 
carrying out of the agreement with Mr. Whitehead, that we saw the 
work was so far behind in debt, more than we expected, that it 
would be impossible for us to carry on the work to advantage. 


Winnipea, Thursday, 16th September, 1880, 
ALBERT H. CLARK, sworn and examined: 
By the Chairman :— 


3940. Do you know anything about the work performed on contract 
14 ?—Yes. 


3941. Were you engaged on that work ?—I was engaged there over 
two years. 


3942. In what capacity ?—As a walking boss or superintendent. 


3943. Did the work at the Julius Muskeg come under your know- 
ledge ?— Not directly ; only I have been over it frequently. 


3944. The men in your charge were not employed at that portion 
of the work ?—No. : 


3945. Then how did you obtain knowledge about that work ?—I 
obtained knowledge of it by being frequently there and passing over 
it. 

3946. Do you know whether the work performed at that place was 
different from the work required under the specification ?—Yes; it was 
different. 

We; 
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ContractNo, ** 3947. In what respect was it different?—On account of the ditch 

Claims. being further away from the grade that was made. According to the 
OC a specification there was a berm of ten feet, and I should think that the 
ditch dug and the berm or space there between where they dug the ditch and made the 


embankment. embankment, was nearer eighty feet. Of course I never measured it. 


Furtherthanthey 3948. Would that place it outside of the railway proper?—I do not 
By caLEnG know that it would place it outside of the railway proper, but it was 
placing it further than they should have moved the earth. 


pace ies IL OO ae ae What was the width of the railway line at that point ?—The 
Se ecen inal rien railway was cut out wider on account of the ditch. The regular width 
seventeen feet. of the clearing was 132 feet altogether, and the regular width of the 


embankment was seventeen feet ou the top. 


3950. Was this ditch outside of the railway limit ?~—Yes; I should 
think it was regularly outside of the railway limits. 


~~ 


Jo disadvantage 3951. Was this difference a disadvantage to the contractors ?— Yes. 
Wet, swampy 3952. In what way was it to their disadvantage ?—In having to 
ground. 


Earth had tobe move their materials so much farther. This place was a wet, swampy 
wheeled on plank ground, and the earth had to be wheeled with barrows, and it required 
to a great : A 

distance. more plank and took more men. They had to wheel # three times as 


far as they would otherwise have had to do. 
3953, You say it had to be wheeled over plank ?—Yes. 
3954. All of it ?—Yes. 


3955. How were those planks supported ?—By temporary trestle 
work. 


3956. Could the plank not be laid on the natural surface of the 
earth ?—No; it could not be laid on the natural surface, there would 
have to be some blocking put under it. 


3957. What distance did this ditch continue along the side of the 
road ?—I do not exactly know, but I should think four or five miles. 
This ditch 9 cts. 3958. Have you made any estimate of the extra cost of this ditch 
eavicr tiascne OVer a ditch which would have been properly within the specification ? 
Within specifiea- —Yes; I should think, according to my judgment, there would have 
; been from 9 to 10 cts. a yard difference. 


3959. Youmean per yard of the earth excavated in the ditch ?—Yes ; 
per cubic yard. 

3960. Whether it was wasted or put into the embankment ?—I mean 
the way it was put in, and if it had been put in in the ordinary way 
it would have made a difference. 


3961. I am asking whether that 9 or 10 cts. applies to all the 
material that was taken out of the ditch, or only to what was put into 
the road-bed ?— Only to what was put into the road-bed. 


3962. Some of it was wasted, then ?—Yes; it only applies to that 
which was put into the road bed. 


3963. Do you know how much was put into the road-bed ?—I do not. 


Does not know : 
grossamountof 3964. Then you do not know the gross amount of the difference 


disadvantage to ; ] 2 a 
pear hala which was the disadvantage to the contractors ?—No. 


3965. You only know the rate per yard cf that which was put into 
the road-bed ?--That is all. 
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3966. And you think that was 9 or 10 cts. a yard ?—Yes. bein sali abithbae 


Contractors’ 
3967. Do you mean that it would cost the contractor 9 or 10 cts. a _Cl#™* 
yard more than if the ditch had been built or made according to the Deak hide a 


specification ?—Yes ; that is what I mean. to 10 cts. a yard 
more than if the 


3968. So that 9 or 10 cts. a yard would not afford him any profit» ditch had been 


‘ F : d co 

but would only compensate him for his loss ?—That is all. to specification: 
3969. Do you mean that the contractors would be obliged to pay 9 | 

or 10 cts. a yard more for getting this work done than if it had been 

done according to specification ?—Yes. 


3970. You do not mean that 9 or 10 cents a yard would have been 
a fair price for the contractor to undertake to do it for as including 
his profit?—-No ; I mean that as an extra price. 


3971. Out of the pocket of the contractor ?—Yes. 


3972. How do you arrive at that price of 9 or 10 cts.?—I have How witness 
arrived at it by the difference in wheeling and difference in plant that arriged at the | 
it would take to do that amount of work. That is the way I arrived 10cts. a yard. 


at it, and it is generally the mode we take. 


3973. How many yards a day would one man’s labour excavate and 
move to the line if the ditch was only ten feet from it?—I had an 
estimate of from fifteen to twenty-five yards in some places. 


3974. What would it average ?—I think in that material they would 
not average more than ten yards a day, that is supposing the haul was 
regular. 

3975. I am speaking of the ten feet berm through this muskeg, That 
would be according to specification, would it not ?—Yes. 


3976. How much would one man’s labour take out and move to the one man’s labour 
line per day from it ?—I suppose one man would probably take out ten 2 ay: ten yards 
yards of that material. 


3977. That is if it were within the line of the specification ?—Yes. 


3978. How many yards would one man’s labour move from the distance At distance in this 
at which this ditch was realy situated ?—I should think that he would f2s@ouly from six 
probably move between six and seven yards. 


3979. So that at this distance a man’s Jabour would move about three 
yards per day less than if the ditch were according to specification ?— 
Yes; about that. 


3980. What was the valueof one man’s Iabour at that time ?—About About $2 a day 


3 the value of one 
$2 per day at that time. man’s labour at 


398i. Did that cover his board ?—Yes. the time. 


3982. At that rate every nine or ten yards put into the line would 
cost how much more than if it had been put in under specification ?—- 
I have not figured it. 


3983. Does he not lose three-tenths of his price if ten yards would 
cost $2 under the specification and he only gets seven yards 
done for it under the work as actually executed ?—I suppose about 
that. 


3924, You must have gone through this process to have arrived at Asked to explain, 
the cost in your own mind. You did not guess at the 9 or 10 cts, a 
yard ?—No ; I went through it so often that I know it. 
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3965. Then if you are familiar with it because you have gone 
through it so often, will you explain it to me ?--I could not come much 
nearer to it. I have given you the quantity a man would move at 
that distance, and how much he would move at the other. 


3986. Do you know what price the contractors were to have for 
excavating line ditches under the specification ?—I never saw the con- 
tract, but as far ‘as I heard it was 26 cts. a yard. 


3987. Have you made any estimate of the earth that was wasted out 
of this excavation in the Julius Muskeg ?—No; I have not. 


3988. Was it usual to waste any of the material which came out of 
the line ditches within the limits of the specification ?—It is not usual 
to waste it at all, unless there is an over balance of what is wanted in 
the embankment, and then, of course, it is wasted. 


3989, I suppose it costs no more to the contractor to waste earth on 
the outside of this ditch than it would to waste earth on a line ditch 
within the limits of the specification ?—No. 


3990. So that on the item of earth wasted you do not think there is 
any loss to the contractor ?—I do not think there is any loss in that 
respect. They were not required to move it any further away than the 
side of the ditch, if it were not required to be put into the embank- 
ment. 


3991. It was moving the material an extra distance which led to the 
loss to the contractor ?—Yes. 


3992. Three-tenths of the price to the contractor at 26 cts. would 
amount to something under 8 cts. Is the balance of the 9 or 10 
cts. that you speak of applicable to the ccst of the foundation upon 
which they wheeled the barrows ?—Yes; planks and extra wheel-bar- 
rows, and extra tools. 


3993. On the whole, do you think 9 or 10 cts. a yard would be a 
fair estimate of the extra cost to the contractors on account of this 
ditch being outside of the limits proper ?—Yes. 


3994. Do you know anything about the change of line between 
stations 1710 and 1700—that is between Brokenhead and Whitemouth ? 
—Yes; I have been on both lines considerably before there was any 
work done. 


3995. You mean between the first located line and the line that was 
finally adopted ?— Yes; on the north line, and the one that was adopted. 


3996. Do you think the change was advantageous to the contractor, 
or the reverse ?—I should say it was the reverse. 


3997. For what reason ?—Because there was a great deal less swamp 
and muskeg, and the clearing, from all appearances, was lighter on the 
north line. 


3998. What sort of material was it?—Some parts clay, some parts 
inclined to sand and gravel, and some muskeg. I think the Julius 
Muskeg proper was not nearly as long on the north line as it was on 
the south line, It was considerably shorter and ran out more into a 
neck. 


3999, Did this portion of the line of which you are speaking embrace 
any part of the Julius Muskeg ?—Yes. | 
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4000. Both the first and second line ?—Yes. oo ans 
/omtractors? 


4001. But you say there was more of it on the southern line ?—Yes, ©l*#™*: 


4002. If they had adhered to the north line how would it have been Fully one-half of 
worked—by hand, or by horses, or by implements ?—There was a fevebeen gotkod 


great deal of it could have been worked by horses or scrapers. by horses. 
4003. What proportion of it ?—I should think fully one-half. 


4004. Was that a level portion of the line, or was it very steep ?— 
Jt was middling level. There were steeper banks on both sides of the 
muskegs on the north line than there were on thesouth line. I should 
consider, speaking from experience, that the north line was a consider- 
ably higher grade than it was on the south line. 

4005. Would it be more easily worked on that account ?—It would Ground drier and 
be more easily worked because it was drier ground and could be worked [erryore mone 
‘with horses and scrapers. 


4006. Do you mean that the contractor could get out a much larger 
quantity of material at the same cost to himself than he could on the 
south line ?—Yes. 


4007. Could he not employ the same implements and animals upon Work can be 
the south line ?—Not on so much of it. There wasa little that he could EE ek 
plough and scrape, but very little, on the south line—that is between pne-third less 
Brokenhead and Whitemouth. Weds Pry 

4008. Is it much less expensive to excavate with animals and imple- 
ments than by men’s labour ?—Yes. I have always found that we could 
do it by horses and scrapers for about one-third less than we could do 


it in any other way. Wheel-barrows come next. 


4009. How was it actually done on the southern line ?—It was done Done with wheels 
principally with wheel-barrows. There was a small portion, I think, P8"T0W* 
near Rennie Station, that was done with plough and scraper, but it was 
very stony. 
4010. Have you made any estimate of the difference between the 
cost to the contractor of moving material on those two different lines ?— 
I have not particularly figured out an estimate any more than if [ 
were going to look ata piece éf work to see what difference I should 
make between the two. That isabout all. Of course I have sat and 
figured it roughly, but I have not made any very minute figures with 
regard to it. 
4011. What difference do you think it would mzke to the contractor Difference of from 
in the cost to him ?—-I should think in the neigbourhool of between 6 60/7 per cent. to 
and 7 per cent. . 


4012. Do you mean that the same quantity of material would cost 
him 6 or 7 percent. more for moving it on the south line than it 
would cost him if he had to move it on the north line ?—Yes. 


4013. I understand you are not able to say what the aggregate cost 
would be, but you establish that as the basis of calculation ?—Yes. If 
I were going to take the piece of work, I should take that figure as a 


basis. 
About two-thirds 


4014. About what proportion of the whole quantity of material do Of the materia’ 


you think was more expensive on the south line than on the on south than it 
would have been 


north line ?—I should think about two-thirds. on the north. 
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4015. Have you gone over the country at all south of the present. 
line ?—No; I have never been much over it. I have been just out and 
in. 


4016. You are not able to give us an idea whether it is a country over’ 
which a railway could have been made more easily than the present. 
line?—No; I have not sufficiently gone through it to know. 


JAMES BrrRRELL, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 


4017. Did Mr. J. H. Fraser give you any document to give to the 
Commission ?—He instructed me to get this document from Mr. Biggs. 
It was in his office. 


4018. And at his request you now produce it?—Yes. (Hxhibit No. 
97.) 


Stemencnses, So SRSA 


JoHn W. Sirron’s examination continued : 
By the Chairman :-— 


4019. What is the next item upon which you make any claim, after 
the ones you have previously alluded to?-—Item No. 5, for coffer dams.. 


4020. Will you explain why it is that you consider you have a claim 
upon that head ?—In the first place it is usual, under all contracts that I 
ever had, to be paid extra for coffer dams. It is impossible to estimate 
them, and unless there is a special provision made to cover them in the 
specification we are usually paid for them by day’s work. 


4021. Were the coffer dams built at the direction of the Government 
engineer, or entirely at your own option ?—They have to be put up 
in certain cases. In this case it wasimpossible to do the work without 
putting up coffer dams. 


4022. Would it be impossible to do the work without getting men 
there also ?—Yes, 


4023. Then why do you charge extra for putting in coffer dams for 
doing work that you could not perform without them ?-—In the first 
place it is usual, where the specifications do not cover these items, to: 
have them paid for by the day, We claim that the specification did 


not cover this work, and we brought the matter to the notice of the 
acting Chief Engineer. 


4024. Who was that ?~-Mr. Marcus Smith. Mr. Smith said he had 
not studied the specification, but that he would look over it that night 
and see whether it covered it or not. “If it is does not cover it,” he 
said, “‘ you certainly have a right to be paid for it under the contract, 
or the clause which provides that any work which is not covered by 
the specification shall be paid for by adding 15 per cent. for tools, &c.”’ 
Mr. Smith looked over the specification, and concluded that it did not. 
cover this item of work, and said to me and my brother—we were both 
together—“ Go on with this work and keep an account of it, and I will 
instruct the engineer in charge of the work to keep an account, so that: 
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he can certify to your bills every month.” We charged the actual Gomtmact Nos 4 
amount of labour expended on the work, adding to it the 15 per cent, Claims. 
allowed by the specification. The engineers on the work certified to 

those bills, and they are the correct bills which are produced in this 

item. 


4025. Did Mr. Smith’s remarks apply to special bridges at stations 
3776, 3849 and 3960, as well as the one at the Whitemouth centre 
channel ?—Yes ; it applied to any place where it became necessary. 


4026. Then his remarks were general, and not relating only to the Marcus Smith’s | 
: i R - remarks appliec 
particular spot of which you were spesking at the time ?—No; his generally. 
remarks were general, and the instructions to the engineers were to 
examine and keep account of the labour we expended on such works. 


4027. Do you mean that his instructions were to your engineer ?— 
Yes. 


4028. Were you present when he gave those instructions ?—I was 
not present; but they had instructions, and they acted under those 
instructions, 


4029. Were those instructions in writing, do you know?—I could 
not tell you, but I can find out by some of ‘the engineers in charge. 


4030. Did the engineers tell you that they had those instructions ? 
—Yes, they were very particular in their accounts always. They kept 
the days so that they were able to certify exactly to the amount of 
labour that was done. 


4031. Is there anything further about that item ?—No. 


4032. What is the next item ?—The next item is loss in delay caused Claim for loss im 
by teaming of plant, &c., from Fisher’s Landing to Winnipeg, instead inaulaaen cit 
of bringing it by boat. The amount $595 is the actual difference that it 

would have cost us at this point if we could have brought it a month 
previous by boat. 


4033. What is the next item ?—The next item is roads that were Claim for loss in 
made by us for the carrying on of the work. Our specification and waceerreads 
contract bind us to provide all our own roads for carrying on the work panes gest (a 
of this contract. We came in here when there were no roads at all— were also used by 
in this country east of Red River. We expected to have to do that, ® Government. 
but during the time of carrying on our works the Government was 
carrying on works on section 15, and building engineers’ houses along 
the line of road. They were taking out their supplies, and much of the 
cost and labour of keeping up these roads were occasioned by the amount 
of stuff that was taken over them by the Government. They used 
them, and we asked for an allowance. Mr. Rowan and Mr. Smith both 
said we had a reasonable claim for allowance, as all we could be asked 
to do was to keep up roads for ourselves, and we were keeping them 
up for the Government. The last year and a half of this time there For last year and 
was a large amount of stuff taken over our road for contract 15, and finan soet 


taken over their 


taken over the road-bed of 14, and we had to Pay a large ae of railroad fer 
é contract 15, with 
money to put it in shape again. consequent loss. 


4034. Do you mean the road-bed of the railway line ?—Yes; there 
were places in which they could go nowhere else, and we had to go 
over our work again and put it in shape. 
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By Mr. Keefer :-— 


4035. Had you made ii up to formation level ?—Yes; we had made 
it up to formation level. I was over the road all the time, and I know 
the amount of stuff that was taken over it for the Government and for 
contract 15 and other works. I think I am very safe when I say that 
it would not have cost over half the amount to have kept up our own 
roads that it did actually cost us on account of the Government. 


By the Chairman :-— 


4036. What do you consider to be the total cost of making and 
maintaining this road. from the beginning until the time that the 
Government ceased to use it?—During our time of it ? 


4037 Yes?—We kept an account of the cost of it tous; $13,617.50 
was the amount that our books showed. We kept a road account, and 
this is certified by our foreman and the men who brought in their 
accounts, and that is the amount we paid for it. 


4038. This road was partly over the bed formed for the railway: do 
you estimate in your cost of the road the making of that road-bed for the 
railway ?—No; merely the levelling of it in places. It was only some 
two or three miles in one place, and three or four miles in another, 
where it was better for the teams to go on than the road through the 
woods. 


4039. How much of the road-bed of the railway line was used for the 
traffic which you describe ?—Sometimes there were only a very few 
miles used, and then at other times when there would be a severe rain 
the teams would turn on the road-bed wherever they could get the 
chance. 


4040. Do I understand that your item of $13,000 was for the roads 
made outside of the railway line ?—All with the exception of about 
$400 or $500—I could not give the exact amount—that was for level- 
ling this road. 


4041. So that the cost to you of putting the railway line in order 
after it had been used for carrying in supplies for section 15, would not 
amount to more than $500 altogether ?—No. 


4042. The highest would be for the preparation of the roads, and 
keeping them up outside of the railway line altogether ?—Yes. 


4043. I suppose that if the road had never been used for the supplies on 
section 15, you would have been obliged to build a road for your own 
purposes ?— Yes, 


4044. What would it have cost you to build the road for your own 
purposes alone ?—I do not think it would have cost me more than half 
that amount. 


4045. Do you mean that the construction of the road amounted to 
about halfof this $13,000, or more ?—Yes; I think that the construction 
of the road amounted to Jess than $13,009. The construction of the 
road amounted to perhaps $4,000 or $5,000, and the keeping of it up 
to the balance. 


4046. I am asking, first of all, what the construction of the road cost ? 
—That is what | am not certain about. 
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4047. How much do you think ?—I think $5,000 or $6,600, or 
perhaps $4,000 or $5,000 for the first construction of the road. 


4043. Was the balance of this item incurred by the repairing of the 
road ?—Yes 


4049. At different times ?—Yes; at different times. We had con- 
stantly to keep on the men repairing the roads on account of the 
Government. 


4050. But the original cost of construction you would have had to 
bear at all events whether the Government used it afterwards or not ? 
—Yes. 


4051. You do not think the Government ought to share any part of 
that item ?—No. 


4052. Then, after it was constructed, did you bring over the road 
more supplies than the Government did ?—No; I think not. 


4053. Do you mean that the Government used it as much as you did 
after it was constructed ?—I think they used it more. You understand 
that a large amount of supplies were taken to 15 by the contractor. 
If inciude that with what went for the Government. 


4054. You mean supplies used by the contractors ?— Yes. 


4055. Then why should the Government pay for the contractors 
getting supplies over the road ?—I1 do not know; we had not anything 
to do with it. They went over the road and it would have been pretty 
hard to stop them. 


4056. I understood you to say that the Government used the road 
for taking in supplies for building the engineers’ houses ?—Yes. 


4057. Now, for that use of it by the Government, how much was it 
worth ?—TI think it would amount to one-fourth of the use of the road. 


4058. And how much did the contractors use your road for their 
purposes ?—I think the contractors for 15 took as much stuff over 
it as we did altogether. 


4059. At that rate you would use the road to the extent of four- 
ninths; the contractors to the extent of four-ninths, and the Govern- 
ment to the extent of cne-ninth ; have you estimated it as closely as 
that for the sake of ascertaining the proportion that each party used 
it ?—I do not think I have. 


4060. You understand what [ mean ? I wish you to separate, for the 
present, the amount of use which the Government had of your road, as 
distinguished from the amount of use which ‘the contractors had of it. 
Can you do that?—Yes; 1 think I have done that in my answer. 
Your explanation of it is right. 


4061. You think that the proportions [ have named are the correct 
proportions, as far as you can judge ?—Yes. 

4062. Then taking the first cost, which you assumed to be $5,000, 
from the whole item a balance would be left of $8,617. From what 
you say you think the Government, for its purposes, had the use of the 
road to the extent of one-ninth after the construction ?—Yes. 


4063. Do you mean by that, that the expense of keeping it in repair 
for the sole use of the Government would be equal to one-ninth of the 
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whole repairs ?—The latter part of the time the-stuff for contract 14 
was taken over the road, but during the whole of the three years 
previous, the Government would be entitled, according to our calcula- 
tion, to bear one-quarter of the expense. 


4064. During wnat time do you say ?—During the first three years. 


4965. Do you mean that was before the contractors commenced ?— 
Yes. 


4066. They would be entitled to bear what proportion of the 
expense ?—They would be entitled to bear one-quarter of the expense. 


4067. One-fifth according to your own calculation. Can you say 
what the whole cost of repairing was for the first three years ?— 
Between $5,000 and $6,000. The greatest amount of the repairs was 
during that time. 


4068. Do you mean that for the first three years, the Government, 
for its own purposes, used your rcad to an extent equal to about one- 
fifth of the whole use ?—Yes. 


4069. What would the balance of the time be?—The balance of the 
time would be about six months. 


4070. And for the balance of the time, about six months, the Govern” 
ment did not use it?—Yes; they used it right along in the same pro- 
portion, but then -it was more used by contractors during that time. 


4071. Then assuming that the Government was not liable for the use 
of it by the contractors, is it your contention that the Government 
ought to pay somewhere about $1,000 of the repairs ?—Yes. 


4072. But if they were also liable for the contractors’ use of it, they 
would have to pay some $5,000 of the repairs ?—Yes. 


4073. What is your estimate of what their proportion of the claim 
would be ?—There is a little more than that. We claim that we would 
not have had to build as expensive a road as that if there was not as 
much travel on it. 


4074. Why did you make it a road equal to the expenditure of 
$5,000 ?—-We had to do it to keep it up. In the first place we did not 
do it, but when their travel came along, we found we had to build it up. 


4075. That would be repairing, would it not ?—We built the first 
year only twenty miles, our “ toll roads ” as we call them, and extended 
them as we went on with the work. Then it became necessary to build 
in some places very permanent works. 


4076. Were you requested to make your first construction more solid 
or more permanent ?—No« they did not request us at all. They said 
nothing to us about these roads. 


4077. You did that of your own option ?— Yes. 


4078. But you say you spent more on them because you expected 
more travel over them than your own ?—Yes; they were travelling on 
them all the time. They had let the contracts to build their engineers’ 
houses. 

4079. Has the item for this use of the roads been under the consid- 
eration of any of the engineers ?—It has been under the consideration 
of Mr. Rowan, who bas reported on it. I do not know what his report 
is. We understood in Ottawa that Mr. Marcus Smith had reported on 
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this item, but we know nothing about it. Part of our claims were COMU™*ct No: 14 
reported on. 


4080. Have you explained to Mr. Rowan, on the ground, the nature 
of your claim, and pointed out where the road was used ?— Yes. 


4081. So that he has had the materials on which to form an opinion ? 
—Yes; and all the accounts went through his hands. 


4082, Is there anything further about this item which you would 
like to explain ?—No; there is nothing further. 


4083. What is the next item ?—The next item is increase of rock on Next item: claim 
the east end. I may say, with regard to that increase of rovk, our 7 imcrease of 
schedule of quantities said that there was 10,000 yards of loose rock, located line: 
or about that. Up to within a very short time before the contract was 
completed—about a year—we knew nothing about any more rock 
being on it. We were doing the rock that was over the located road 
in different places, and knew nothing about that until the re-location of 
the last mile and a quarter, which, by turning it to the south, threw us 
into heavy rock cuttings. Had this been located a year before, so that 
we could have got at it at the same time we were doing the other rock 
work we could have had it completed at the same time. Had we 
known, by our specification or schedule of quantities, that there was 


any likelihood of this rock being there we would have made provision 
for it. 


4084. I do not quite understand what you complain of. Is it that 
the specification or bill of works did not give you the proper idea of 
the approximate amount which you would have to excavate ?—Yes. 


4085. Do you mean that it misled you to your disadvantage ?—Yes. No such quantity 
I mean that it misled us as to the calculations made. We had no idea of ee arr ge 
this quontity of rock at the eastern end of the contract. During the marked out tor 
whole carrying on of the contract, up to the end of last year, we had 
no knowledge of anything of the kind being there, and on the original 
line marked out for us there was no such thing. 


4086. If this large quantity had been found upon the line originally Nature of claim. 
located, would you have any cause of complaint, or any claim for 
extras ?—No; we would not have any cause of complaint if it had been 
located, and we had got to work at it in the right time. 


40>7. Then your claim is because you did not get the information in 
proper time ?—That is part of it. The other is that the actual change 
of line increased our work at a place where it increased the cost of the 
work. You see if it had been the original line there would have been 
only a few yards of the rock. In that case it would have been earth 
work on which we would have had a profit. 


4088. I understood you to say that if you had taken out the original 
quantity, 33,738 yards on the line as first located, you would have had 
no claim ?—Certainly not. 


4089. About how much would it have cost you on the line originally 
located ?—It would have cost us just as much at the time as it would 
on this line. 


4090. Then the change in location did not increase the cost to 
you ?—The change in location did increase the cost, because on the 
other line there was no rock. 
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4091. I am asking you if the quantity had been on the original line 
what would it have cost you ?—It would have made no difference. 


4092. The change in location made no difference in the cost ?—No. 


4093. So that the change of line is not the basis of your claim, unless 
the taking out of the same quantity on the other line would have cost 
you less ?—It is. 


4094. Do you claim that the taking out of 33,700 yards on the first 
line would have been the foundation of a claim for extras against the 
Government ?—I do not claim it on any other grounds than the delay 
which prevented us from going on with it at the proper time. 


4095. Now you say the only claim is on account of the time you got 
the information ?— Yes. 


4096. Does your contract require that you should get the information 
on such subjects at any particular time ?—No; it does not. 


4097. Then why do you think it is incumbent upon the Government 
to give you the information at a particular time ?—I think it is but 
reasonable that information should be given within a reasonable time 
before the contract runs out. 


4098. Does not your contract provide that if you are delayed in the 
work any particular time you should get an extension for a similar 
period to complete it ?—Yes. 

4099. And that the time in addition for completing it shall be a 
compensation for tbe time which you were delayed in commencing it? 
—Yes. 

4100. Have you had that additional time ?—We have had the delay. 


4101. Then have you not had the compensation ?—No; we have not 
had the delay, because I contend it would have taken the whole time 
to have finished that east end more than it would on the other. We 
ought to have been made acquainted with that fact simultaneously with 
the commencement of the contract. 


4102. It was not some of the work which you handed over to Mr. 
Whitehead ?—No; we handed over a little of it, but it was a matter of 
request that we should stop. 


4103. But you have had sufficient time to take it out ?—Yes; and we 
took it out. 


4104. So that you have had extension of time suffisient to enable you 
tu do it ?—Yes. 


4105. You have lost nothing by being enabled to do it in the extended 
time ?—No; we lost nothing, because we got time to finish it. 


4106. Is there anything further about that item which you wish to 
say ?—Nothing, only just this: that all our rock cuttings cost us more 
for doing it than the contract price. Whatever was in the schedule we 
accepted, as we would be obliged to do that anyway, whatever it would 
cost us, but the increase of the quantity at that late day, we consider, 
ought to be favourably considered in the settlement. 


4107. Do you mean that you have no claim for it under your con- 
tract, and that the allowance of it would be as a favour more than as a 
right ?—I have no claim under our contract except for delay, 
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4108. You do not claim it as aright, but ask for it asa favour ?—Yes; 
we did a large amount of work that we had not calculated on doing. 


4109. What is your next item ?—Selkirk Station Ground, No. 9: 


4110. Was that in your orignal contract ?—Yes ; we had to complete 
the station ground. We were obliged under our contract to do any 
work on the section that we might be ordered to perform. This station 
was finished, paid for, and taken off our hands as complete. Then we 
were asked to go back, as they wished to enlarge the ground, change the 
grade and prepare it for building an engine house. We went back todo 
the work, but when it was laid out we found that it was not work that we 
ought to be called upon to do under our contract, as it had been done 
before, and if we were called back to doit, it should be done as the con- 
tract provided, by day labour. It happened that the acting Engineer-in- 
Chief, Mr. Smith, was away just at the time we commenced, but Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Rowan, Mr. Thompson, the Division Engineer, my brother 
and myself, met on the ground where the work was being done, and I 
called Mr. Smith’s attention to the matter. He looked over it, and said 
he would think about it. ‘“ Well,” I said, “ we are going on with the 
work now, but we want to know whether we are to be paid for it, 
because if we are not to be paid for it, and we do not know how we are 
going to be paid for it, we will quit.” “ Well,” he said, “I cannot 
settle that in a moment; it requires some consideration. You ought 
not to be compelled to do it under your contract, I can see that very 
plainly.” 


4111. Whosaid that ?—Mr. Marcus Smith; and I said to him: “I will 
leave this matter in the hands of the District Engineer, Mr. Rowan, 
and the Division Engineer, Mr. Thompson, and let them settle on the 
extra amount.” He said: “ We will not pay you by the day. We do 
not want any work done that way that. we can help, but,” said he, 
“ they will settle on the extra amount you are entitled to receive for 
it.”’ I said I was satisfied with that; 1 was satisfied that they would 
do what was right, and perfectly satisfied to accept their decision on 
the watter. I called their attention to it some time after and they did 
settle on the price, and gave usa statement as to the amount they would 
allow. They allowed us 24 cts. extra on 19,364 yards. 


4112. Who allowed that ?—Mr. Rowan and Mr. Thompson. 


4113. Did they certify to it?—They certified to that, and made a 
return recommending it under the instructions given to them by Mr. 
Smith, 


4114. So that your claim is not for the whole price of that material ; 
you ask for the difference over your contract price ?—Yes; we just 
agrecd to whatever they would do. 


4115. Is there anything further on that item that you wish to say ? 
—There is nothing further on that item. 


4116. Is there any other item about which you have not spoken ?— 
I want to refer to item No. 10 again, as you asked me on a previous 
occasion for some figures on that matter. Our claim for item No. 10 
is based on the difference between our contract price for it and the 
price we contracted with Mr. Whitehead to complete the work for. 
There were three fills to be done by Mr. Whitehead. ‘The first of those 
fills was located at station 3980. In that fill there was 37,005 yards 
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Fill at station 
3980, 87,005 yards 
put in, hauled 
9,200 feet. 

Fill at station 
3999, 15,390 yards 
put in, hauled 
11,100 feet. 

Fill at station 
41138, 175,567 yards, 
putin and hauled 
12,500 feet. 

‘Total amount of 
difference be- 
tween contract 
price and White- 
head’s price’ 
$210,863.83. 


Extra haul 12,500 
£t. less 1,200 = 11,300 


ft. 


Optional with 
Government to 
fill or trestle the 
voids. 


putin. It was hauled an average distance of 9,200 feet. I am not 
very sure that my figures are correct or not. The difference in Mr. 
Whitehead’s price and in the contract we made would be $24,423.30 
in that fill. The next fill is at station 3999. In that fill there were 
15,390 yards, which was hauled an average distance of 11,100 feet. 
The difference in that fill between the sub-contract with Mr. Whitehead 
and the Government price to us, is $12,627.60. In the third fill, at 
station 4113, there were 175,567 yards. That was hauled an average 
distance of 12,500 feet, and the difference between our contract price 
for it and the price paid to Mr. Whitehead, was $173,812.93. The 
total amount is $210,863.83. 


4117. Have you estimated what it would be at the contractor's price, 
40 cts. ?—No. 


4118. How did you arrive at the length of the extra haul? I 
understand that you commenced from the end of the 1,200 feet ?—Yes. 


4119. Was there any limit over the 1,200 feet at which you were to 
be paid for the haul ?—There was no limit in the specification; L 
deduct, you see, the 1,200 feet in each case. 


4120. When you give the number of feet for extra haul, it is after 
deducting the first 1,200 feet ?--Yes. 


4121. You make the extra haul on this large item something over 
two miles ?—Yes. 


4122. And do you think you ought to be paid for that extra haul at 
a cent per yard for every 100 feet ?—Yes. 


4123. Your figures must be wrong some way or other. If your 
extra haul was 12,500 feet upon an average, that would be $1.25 for 
every cubic yard hauled ?—No; deduct the 1,200 feet. 


4124. [ thought this was after deducting the 1,200 feet. I asked you 
particularly about that ?—I did not understand you. That is the total. 


4125. Then that is the average haul, and not the average extra 
haul ?—Yes. 


4126. In your contract was there any provision for completing those 
voids in any other way than by earth embankments ?~—No; theré 
never was any other way spoken of or intimated whatever. That is 
the way it was calculated to be filled. 


4127. | suppose the hauling of the earth was done by cars and 
engines ?—Yes; it was done by machinery. 


4128, Did you ever consider the probable cost of bridging over those 
voids instead of filling them with earth embankment ?—I never 
estimated it. 


4129. Was there a clause in your agreement with the Government, 
by which they were permitted to omit this work if they thought 
proper ?—There is no doubt about that. They could have put in timber 
if they wished. 


4130. Had they the privilege of omitting this work from your con- 
tract if they wished ?—No; not of omitting it. They would have had 
to do it with timber or some other way. 


4131. But there was a provision by which they could have put trestle 
work into it if they pleased ?—The general term of the contract allowed 
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them to put in trestle work wherever they saw fit. I take the contract Com™#ctNe 14% 
and specification to mean that, but it would have been a very costly job 
to have put in trestle work. 


4132. Were these fills, as you call them, over water stretches ?—No ; 
they were across gullies principally. The last fill was a neck of Cross 
Lake. 


4133. Then would a large proportion of those fills require rock bases A large portion of 
for trestle work ?—Yes; I think a large proportion of them would RUS would require 
require rock bases. They would have found rock in some places by trestle work. 


sinking fifteen or twenty feet. 


4134. Where trestles are used over land openings it is usual to put 
rock bases under them ?—Hither rock or piles. 


4135. Do you mean that the filling of those gaps upon which you 
make your claim would have cost anything like as much as your 
whole claim, if it were done with trestle ?—I could not answer that 
question without calculating upon it. It would have cost a great deal. 
‘They were high and it would Lave cost a very great deal to have built 
trestle work. 


4136. How high were the fills ?—They would be, perhaps, about an Fills from thirty 
-average of from thirty to forty feet. mag hy See 


4137. Is there anything further about that item ?—No; only this: Whitehead made 
‘we always looked upon that as the best part of our work, and we had So,tion or work. 
negotiations with Mr. Whitebead to sell him out our interest about that 
time. He made us an offer for it; and if we had not looked upon it as 
the very best part of our work we would have accepted it. 


4133. You say that Mr. Whitehead made you an offer ?—Yes. 


4139. Do you mean to take from your hands the work which was 
not completed ?—Yes. 


4140. And do you say that his orfer had reference to this portion of 
work which you had not completed ?—Yes. 


4141. Had it any reference to a much larger portion ?—Not much 
- darger. 

- 4142, You think that his offer was for the purpose of gaining the profit 
on this portion ?—Yes. 


4143. Do you remember what he offered you ?—I think it was $50,000. Whitehead 
It was to Mr. Farwell he made the offer. Ta ta La 


Ss 


4144, Do you not think it was $55,000 ?—I could not say. 


4145. Do you remember that you offered to sell it to him at a certain Proposed to take 
c : ee : Ss 470,000 which was 
price ?— Yes; we offered it to him at $70,000. what the profit 


was estimated at 
4146. Then at that time you estimated your profit to be worth $70,000 ? 
—Yes; at that time the estimate we had of that fill was much smaller 
than it is here. They did not think it would take as much earth to fill 
it. J think it was only estimated at that time it would take 125,000 
yards to make the fill. 


4147. Mr. Whitehead refused to give you $70,000 ?—Yes. 


4148. And the negotiations ended altogether ?—Yes, 
18 
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4149. How long had they ended before this new arrangement was 
made with Mr. Whitehead ?—I could not say; but I should think three 


or four months. 


4150. Then it was not about the time that you made the arrangement 
with him that he was offering to buy you out ?—No. ; 


4151. So that in that you are mistaken ?—No. 


4152. I understood you to say that about this time Mr. Whitehead 
was offering to buy you out ?—It made no difference. It was this end 
of the work that he was anxious to get hold of as it had the profit in it. 


4153. Do you mean that at the time you made the arrangement with 
Mr. Whitehead, you had the option of taking his offer of $50,000, or of 
completing the work through him as a sub-contractor ?—No; we had 
not entered into any particulars with him at all at that time. The other 
negotiations had entirely broken off. 


4154. I understood you to intimate that at the time you could have 
done something very favourable to yourself ?—We could have done so 
before, but at that time we never spoke of renewing old negotiations at. 
all. We had no option about it. We were forced in to make this 
arrangement, and that was all we could do. I would just like to show 
you, in regard to this matter, that we did everything we could, and were 
anxious to hurry on and keep out of Mr. Whitehead’s way. Mr. White- 
head said he wanted to commence laying a track to a certain point, 
and he was very much afraid that we might delay him. He wanted a 
guarantee from us that the work would be done, and he would not. 
accept any guarantee except my personal bond which I gave him, and 
which was carried out ; the bond of indemnity of $5,000. 


4155. Can you produce a copy of that bond ?—I produce it. (Exhibit 
No. 98.) In regard to the last item we ask that the matter of interest be 
considered. The Government hold deposits of ours at the present 
time, and part of the last estimate, and also a part of the percentage in 
their hands, and we think at this extended period of time we ought to 
be allowed a reasonable amount of interest for their holding this money. 
I have an engineer who will be here to-morrow, who is working on the 
road, whom | wish to be examined in regard to that ditch, and in regard. 
to the change of location. 


4156, Is there anything further you wish to say ?—No. 


am 
Epwarp W. JARVIS, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 
4157. What is your profession ?—Civil engineer. 


4158. Have you been at any time engaged upon any work for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Yes ; on the surveys. 


4159. When ?—From May, 1871, to June, 1875. 
4160. Which survey were you first employed upon?—The survey 


Red hive ?*Y © from Lake of the Woods, starting from the eastern extremity at White- 


Red River. 


fish Bay and running west to Red River. 


4161. Did you survey between those two points ?—Yes; that was the 
first season’s work. 


a 


= 
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4162. All the way ?—Yes; all the way. 


\ 
4163. At what point was your base of supplies that season ?-—At the 
outset it was at Thunder Bay. 


4164. How far from the beginning of your work ?—Four hundred Base of supplies 
miles I should say, by the Dawson route. I really do not know the £00 THis ORE 
exact distance in miles, but by the route over which the supplies came commencement 


: i ° 
it was about 400 miles. work 


4165. From what point did you start to get in your supplies ?—We 
started from Thunder Pay. 


4166. What party did you take with you?—The surveying party 
was composed of myself, in charge, one transit man, one leveller, one 
assistant leveller, rod man, and two chain men, and about twenty-five 
axe men and packers. 


4167. About thirty-two inall ?—Yes ; about thirty-two I should think. 3!7¢0f party 


thirty-two in all. 
416%, Who had charge of providing you with supplies ?—I rather Supplies. 
think it was Mr. Alph. Jones who sent in supplies from Thunder Bay. 
There was a commissariat officer attached to each party; my com- 
missariat officer was My. John Breden. He accompanied me. 


4169. Was that in addition to the number you mentioned ?—Yes; I 
had not mentioned him. 


4170. Was he subordinate to Mr. Jones,?—I think so. 


4171. Had you any immediate control over your com missariat officer ? 
—Yes; we acted in concert with regard to getting in the supplies. I 
instructed him as to what supplies I wanted, and he took means to 
procure them for me. After November, 1871, or during the month of 
November, he received orders to remain in the woods the whole winter. 
It was not contemplated at first that we were to remain out all winter, 
and I then despatched a man to Red River to purchase supplies. 
4172. Who was that ?—Mr. Gray. 
4173. To whom did he make application ?—I sent him in here to SentGrayto 
peg to pur= 


Mr. Bannatyne to purchase what supplies were needed. chase supplies 
from Bannatyne. 


4174. Had Mr. Bannatyne any connection with the Pacific Railway ? 
—No; he kept a general store here. 


4175. Were you authorized to take that step, or was it left to your 
own discretion ?—No,; I took it on my own responsibility. The party 
were out there and the supplies were nearly run out, and I found it a 
great saving of time to get them in Winnipeg rather than wait until I 
got them from Thunder Bay. My supplies arrived from here sooner 
than the supplies sent from Thunder Bay. 


4176. Did you allow your messenger to use his own discretion as tO Instructions to 
the prices he was to pay ?—No; there were no orders left as to prices, Messenger as to 
The instructions, to the messenger were to obtain the supplies on the taining supplies. 
understanding that those who furnished them should draw on Mr. 

Fleming for the amount contracted for at Ottawa. We had a small 
sum of cash furnished to us at the outset, $50, which did not amount 


to much for that purpose. 


4i77. I wish to ascertain now the means by which the prices of those Prices of goods, 
supplies were fixed ?—I presume they were the ordinary current prices 
here. I had no control over the prices myself, except that duplicate 
184 | 
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invoices were sent with the goods to me. I knew the prices and 
certified to receiving the goods. The matter of prices was of no con- 
cern to me. 


4178. Then you left the prices of the goods to be settled between 
the party who supplied them and theanthorities at Ottawa ?—Yes. 


4179. Do you remember when you got the invoice whether, in your 
opinion, the prices were reasonable or unreasonable ?—The prices 
appeared to me to be high, but hardly more than [ expected them to 
be here at that time. The place was very isolated, and we could not 
expect to get them lower under the circumstances, 


4180. Did you make any representation to the authorities at Ottawa 
upon the subject of prices ?—No; I did not. I simply reported the 
fact of what [ had done. 


4181. As to the supplies which were sent to you from Thunder Bay 
during the first season, do you remember whether there was any 
difficulty in getting what was sufficient to support your party ?—It 
was very late in the season, | remember, when we received them, and 
owing, probably, to the length of the journey, the supplies were very 
nearly all consumed by the parties bringing ethem in. When the 
supplies that were supposed to last us over the winter arrived we were 
forced to send in here for more, they were so nearly exhausted. 


182. That is supplies for the winter season ?—Yes; the only 
supplies we received from Thunder Bay were clothing and supplies that 
were supposed to do us for the winter. 


4183. Did you make any representations to any person at Ottawa as 
to the state of affairs ?—I reported at Ottawa the state of affairs. 


418+. Do you remember, in round numbers, the value of the supplies 
which you procured from Winnipeg for that winter ?—I do not. Those 
that I individually procured I may possibly tell, but others were pro- 
cured about Christmas, when another commissariat officer was 
appointed. Mr. Breden left me at the beginning of the winter, and 
Mr. W. EH. Jones was appointed as the commissariat officer to my party 
and the next party east of mine—the party under charge of Mr. James. 


4185. Were the supplies that were sent from Thunder Bay for that 
winter very inadequate ?—Entirely inadequate. 


4186. Do you know whether you had enough for one-half of the 
winter or one-quarter, or can you state any portion of the time for 
which they were probably sufficient ?—Probably not enough for one 
month, I should think. 


4187. You had to ask, as J understand, for enough to be sent from 
Thunder Bay to keep you during the winter ?—No; we did not ask at 
all. The instructions came from Ottawa from the Chief Engineer to 
remain out during the winter, and stating that supplies and winter 
clothing would be sent to us, not mentioning the course they would 
take or the name of the person in charge of them. 


4188, And it was after that that the supplies you speak of arrived ?—~ 
Yes ; some time after that. 


4189. But not in sufficient quantities ?—No, not in sufficient 
quantities: except the winter clothing. The winter clothing was 
ample. 


SS Ate 
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4190. Then on that emergency you decided to send a messenger to How he came to 

Winnipeg ?—No; I did not make myself sufficiently clear. When I fPSuppnes 
first arrived at Whitefish Bay the supplies were very nearly exhausted. 

I then sent a messenger to Winnipeg for supplies with a letter for the 

Chief Engincer reporting what I had done, and of course my supplies 

reached me before my report reached Mr. Fleming. 


4191, These were supplies for the fall?—Yes; my messenger only 
returned late in September from here. The other supplies that I spoke 
of as being sent in for the winter, were sent in, I suppose, by orders 
from headquarters. 

4192. Were those which you ordered from Winnipeg for the winter Supplies ordered 
or only to complete the survey ?—Only to complete the summer’s SW jppipes to 
work. mer’s work, 


4193. Was it after that you received the notice that you were to 
remain out during the winter, and that supplies would be forwarded to 
you ?—Yes. 


4194. You expected supplies to be forwarded sufficient to maintain 
you during the winter ?—Yes. 


4195. Did they come in sufficient quantity ?—No. 


4196. How was the deficiency made up ?—The deficiency was made Sufficient sup- 
up after the appointment of Mr. Jones as commissariat officer. He had pics shipped by 
joined me, I think, about the middle of November, and [ then pointed 
out the state of affairs to him, and he immediately returned to Winni- 
peg and shipped me out supplies from here. I pointed out to him the 
fact that the supplies received with the orders were insufficient to carry 
me through the winter, and that | must have more supplies im- 
mediately. 


4197. Do you know from whom Hep got those supplies ?—He purchased 
them from different persons: Bannatyne, the Hudson Bay Co., 
Dr. Schultz, and others who were keeping stores. 


4198. There was no officer appointed at that time in this locality to system of supply 
furnish supplies on the Government account called a purveyor, or | 
any person of that kind ?—No; there was no purveyor. A certainsum 
was placed to the credit of Mr. Jones with the Deputy Receiver-General 
here, and he made use of that money. That was a matter entirely 
between my Commissariat officer and the Department. I had no control 
over it at all. 


4199. Was any work done ou the surveys that winter ?7—Yes; we 
worked the whole winter. 


4200. Still progressing westward ?—Yes; we worked until the 30th 
of March, when we reached Red River. 


4201. I understand that your line which you speak of was from First line from 
Whitefish Bay in the first instance, to the point known as Keewatin? }¥bitefish Bay to 
—Yes; Keewatin, or Rat Portage. 


‘ A 3 : A Present location 
4202. Can you indicate the direction from that point westward any ate auna line trois 
Tiate Oats 2 19 t] 7 j 1 +] ; ayr Rat Portage to 
distance ?—The present location is almost identical with my line very Mat omer outh 
nearly to Whitemouth River. River, whence 
witness struck 


4203. And then ?—And then I struck more directly for Red River— more directly for 


. : a . Winnipeg than 
that is, more directly for Winnipeg—than the present line does. I the present line, 
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reached Red River at a point ten miles north of this, about half way 
between here and the Stone Fort. 


4204. That survey was completed in March, 1872 ?—Yes; about the 
30th of March. 


4205. Did youremain under an engagement with the Government 
after that survey ?—I did. 
Plansand profiles 4206. What was your next work ?—After paying my men, my assist- 
made and quan- ants remained here with me for two months, I think doing office work 
in connection with our previous nine month’s field work. We made 
the plans and profiles, took out quantities, and made reports and sent 
them to Ottawa. 


42u7, Of this line?—Yes; of this line. Our instructions were to 
locate a line; but I reported to the engineer that it was impossible for 
us to locate a line from the data I had. The country was entirely un- 
known at that time; and we had not sufficient data from the rough 
survey we made to locate the line properly. We made an approximate 
location—that is to say, not on the ground but on paper projected from 
field notes. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


Projected a loca~ 4208. You projected a location on paper ?—Yes; from cross-sect'ons 
tion on paper. —_ and slope angles. 


By the Chairman :— 


4209. Will you tell me what data you mean when you say “ insuffi- 
cient data.” Do you mean the data you had were not sufficient in 
accuracy, or tnat you had not the data at all that were necessary ?— 
We had sufficient data to complete an approximate location—that is to 
say, we were enabled from our notes to lay down on paper where we 
thought the line oaght to be run as & located line, some distance away 
from our preliminary line at times. Those were data obtained fram 
field notes, by cross-sections and surveys. 


Oross.sectioned 4210. Did you cross-section the line that you ran at that time ?—Yes ; 
Ste) ae points iwe Mid, 


4211. Not all the way through ?—No; not all the way through. 


4212, Did you cross-section that portion of the line which is now 
part of the adopted line ?—Yes; portions of it at Keewatin and Cross 
Lake. | 


4213. That is the portion which you cross-sectioned ?—Yes; portions 
of that were cross-sectioned. 


Owlng tochanges 4214, Was that line sufficiently cross-sectioned to give information 
in location, not 


possible to upon the quantities of the line as finally located and now adopted ?— 
riod 2 No; I think not. I think the location has been so much changed, 


although adhering very nearly to the general direction of the line, 
that it would be impossible to compare the quantities. A very slight 
deviation in the location would make a material difference in the cross- 
sections in that section of the country. 


Witness’s plans 4215. Then all the information you obtained upon the line run by 
and data burned j -1aini ities 1 j 1 > ‘ 
pin the firei YOU was no help in ascertaining the quantities in the bill of works at 


the Pacific Rail- the time that this particular contract was offered to public competition ? 
Diaiani | —None whatever. It was not made use of in any way. It did not 


‘exist at the time. My plans ani a!l data were burned up in the fire 

in the Pacific Railway offices in 1873 or 1874. 

4216, But I understand you to say that if they did exist they would 
not furnish any information to establish a bill of works upon them ?— 


No. 


4217. They would have been no help, in fact, in ascertaining the 
quantities for this particular line?—No; they could not have been used 
for that at all. 


4218. Do you remember whether your instructions at that time 
directed you to make for any particular point on Red River ?—No, 
they did not. 


4219. It left the western terminus to your diser etion ?—Yes; as well 
as the means of getting there. 


4220. The Red River on the west and the eastern starting point were 
the only two points indicated ?—They were fixed. The approximate 
latitude of Red River was given me as the point I should cross, 


4221. Do you remember how that was given ?—If I remember right 
the latitude of Fort Garry was given without any definite instructions 
as to running to that point. It was simply a fixed point named 
latitude 49:52 north, which is about the latitude of Cort Garry. It 
was given to me more for information than instruction, I think. 


4222. Were there written instructions given to you?—Yes; there 
‘were written instructions. “ 


4223. Do you know anything of the location of the existing line 
between Wentworth and Selkirk ?—I have not been connected with 
at professionally, but I have travelled over the line. 


4224. From your observation have you formed any opinion whether 
that was a more feasible or a less feasible line than the southern one 
which you located or surveyed ?—I am under the impression that my 
line was a better one. That is to say, I think the character of the 
work is about similar, but my line was a more direct one. 


4225. Do you mean that the cost would have been about the same ? 
—IlI imagine that the cost mile for mite would have been about the 
same except in one point, where I understand a great deal of money 
has been spent. It is known as the Juiius Muskeg, on contract 14. 


4226. Would your line have escaped that expensive point ?—Yes ; 
my Opinion is that on my line we would have escaped it altogether. 


4227. When compared with as much of the route of the railway as 
would be west of the Whitemouth, do you think that the southern line 
‘would be preferable ?—I think it would. 


4223. Unless there was some other object to be attained by going 
further north ?—Yes; it was preferab'e unless there was some other 
object to be attained. 


4229. Assuming that it was a matter of indifference whether the 
point at Selkirk or the point which you reached should be the one to 
adopt, do you say that the northern line would have been preferable to 
the southern line ?—If it were a matter of indifference which point 
should be reached I should say that the south line would be preferable. 
I should prefer the south line for two reasons: the avoiding of this 
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muskeg, and the greater facilities it would give for ballasting the line: 
by running close to the foot of Bird Hill, where good ballast could be- 
obtained. 


4230. Did you cross-section any portion of this part of the line—i 
mean west of Whitemouth ?—I did not. 


4231, What was your next work ?—You mean after finishing those 
plans ? 


4232. Yes ?—I was then sent to a point 200 miles east of Red River 
called Hagle Lake, to start at the Hudson Bay Co.’s post there, and run 
a line easterly to Sturgeon Lake. 


4233. About what distance would that be ?—I think by our line that. 
was about 150 miles. 


4231. That would be in the summer and fall of 1872 ?—That was. 
from June, 1872, until the end of October. 


4235, Where was your base of supplies at that time ?—Winnipeg. 


4236. Was it still under the same system that you described last ? 
Had you a commissariat officer ?—No; there was no commissariat 
officer attached to my party that season. 


4237. What was your arrangement for your supplies ?— I was. 
instructed to purchase my supplies myself. Mr, Jones was only 
instructed to find the transport. 


4238. Did you purchase the supplies that season?—The suppries f 
took with me I purchased myself. 


4239. Did you take enough with you for the whole season ?—No; £ 
did not. I sent Mr. Jones back for some more. 


4240. Do you remember from whom you purchased your supplies. 
that season, either directly or through Mr. Jones ?—From all the prin- 
cipal storekeepers in the place. 


4241. Did you fix the prices ?—I did not. 


4242. Who fixed them ?—The goods were sold at, I presume, the 
current rates. 


4213. Did you arrange about the prices ?—I did not. I simply 
made myself acquainted with the market prices. here, and became: 
aware that I was charged the regular prices that those goods were 
selling at. 


4244, Were the prices mentioned to you before the goods were 
ordered ?— At the time of the purchase I became acquainted with the 
prices. 

4245. Then you agreed for the prices with the sellers ?—I may say 
that I agreed for the prices. I knew at what price the goods were 


selling, and the supplies I bonght myself 1 knew the prices of at the 
time, because I certified to the accounts. 


4246. Has that survey been made available at allin the location of 
the line between Thunder Bay and Red River as now adopted ?—I 
believe not. That line was run with a view to passing north of Lake 
Nipigon. The present line diverges considerably to the south-east. 


4247, It crosses the present located line ?—Yes. 


4248, Only at one point ?—I believe only at one point. That is the 
very point between Wabigoon Lake and Thunder Lake. That was 
the only point of intersection. 


4249, What size was the party that you had with you that season ?— 
Similar to that of the previous season. 


4250. Was there any difficulty about the supplies which were 
furnished to your party ?—None whatever about those that I took out 
with me, but there was considerable difficulty with the fresh supplies 
that Mr. Jones sent out to me. 


4251. What was the difficulty ?—That they were nearly all consumed 
before thcy arrived at our camp. The men who transported the goods 
not having been supplied with provisions, consumed those that they 
carried, and as they were a month on the road, they consumed nearly 
all of them. 

4252. Do you know who had the organizing of this party ?—I had 
myself. 

4253. Do you mean that they were some of your party that were 
detailed off for the purpose of going to Winnipeg ?—No; the instructions 
were sent to Mr. Jones to forward the supplies. 

4254, He was then in Winnipeg ?—He was either at Winnipeg or 
between my party and Winnipeg. I sent him instructions to send me 
supplies for my party fur one month. 


4255. Who organized the party to forward them?—Mr. Jones 
organized the transport. 


4256. How many men were there in that party for transporting the 
supplies ?—I think there were sixteen men. 


4257. Any animals ?—No. 
4258. Did they pack the goods ?—The goods were freighted over the 


North-West Angle road—a portion of the Dawson road—as far as the 
North-West Angle by teams. 


4259. There was a good travelled road over that portion of the 
country ?—Yes; the road was kept open in those days. From North- 
West Angle the supplies were forwarded by boats. 

4260. What kind of boats?—I believe they were York boats— 
Hudson Bay boats. 

4261. To what point did the boats take the supplies ?—The boats 
came up half-way to Eagle Lake. 

4262. To what point would you call it?—I think that the name of 


the lake to where the boats came was Vermillion Lake, and then the 
goods were transferred to canoes at Vermillion Lake. 


4263. Did the canoes take them to your starting point ?—No; the 
canoes followed me up. ‘They received instructions to follow meup on 
the line. 

4264. Were they enabled to find you at a point further east than your 
starting point ?—Yes; at English River. I was over 100 miles from 
my starting point. | 

4265. Was this whole journey longer than was expected at the time ? 
—Yes; I think there were unnecessary delays. 
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4266. Where do you think the delays were ?—I think they were on 
the part of the men who were immediately in charge of the transport. 


4267. Do you remember their names?—No; they were half-breeds. 


4268. Do you remember any of them ?—Yes; the chief store man 
was aman named Mousseau. He was at that time in the Hudson 
Bay Co.’s service. 


4269, Did the Hudson Bay Co. undertake the transport of those 
goods ?—I do not know whether the company were transporting them, 
or this man was hired for the occasion from them. ‘The transport was 
arranged by Mr. Jones. 


4270. Do you know where Mr. Jones is now ?—1I believe he is west 
of this, at Qu’Appelle, or at Fort Ellice. 


4271. Is he now employed on the Pacific Railway ?—No; he is not. 


4272. Have you any idea of the value of the goods that were bought 
to be transported to you at that time ?—By Mr. Jones ? 


4273. Yes ?—No; I have not. 


4274. Have you any idea of the total value of the goods which you 
bought earlier in the season ?—-No; I do not remember. 


4275. Could you give any approximate idea ?—No; I hava no data 
upon which to base any idea at all, except my memory, and I do not 
think that will serve me correctly. J could jump at it, but of course it 
would not give you any information. 


42476. Could you give any idea of tie value of the goods or supplies 
which were lost by those delays ?—No. 


4277. Would it be less or more than $1,000 ?—It would be in the 
neighbourhood of $1,000. We estimated from $10,000 to $12,000 as 
the cost of the party for the season’s outfit. 


4278. What length of a season ?—Taking one season with another— 
either the winter season or the summer season—about six months of 
the year. 


4279. Do you mean about half of the year, either from spring to fall, 
or from fall to spring—is that what you call a season ?—Yes. 


4280. Assuming that to be the value of the supplies for the season 
for the party which you had with you, can you form any estimate of 
the amount of supplies which Mr. Jones bought ?—It would only be 
an estimate. I should say from $12,000 to $15,000 would be the 
amount that he bought. : 


4231. When they reached you do you say you found that a large pro- 
portion of them had been consumed ?—Yes. 


4282. Was it necessary for you to order more supplies there to 
finish the season ?—No; it was then too late. The remnant of the 
supplies only reached me about a week before I finished my summer's 
work, or rather, to speak more correctly, the supplies never reached 
me at all, for when I ran short I detailed one of my assistants to go 
back and look for them, and he found that they were about fifteen 
miles back of the point I was at. He took with him what he could 
carry on his small canoe, a few bags of flour and some pemmican, and 
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brought it to my camp, ani I then sent word to those men not to come 
any further. 

4283. After those supplies reached you, had you sufficient to finish 
that season ?—No; we were short of supplies for some time, and did 
without. 

4284. Was the only result of the supplies not reaching you properly 
that you were obliged to do with a shorter allowance ?—That was all. 


4285. The work was not stopped ?—No; the work was not impeded 
at all, 

4286. That work took you down, I think you said, to October, 1872 ?— 
We reached Winnipeg at the end of October, 1872. 

4287. Did you remain there in the employ of the Government ?—I 
did. 

4283. Were you in the office here during that winter season ?— 
During that winter | left my assistants here making the plans and 
profiles, and proceeded to Ottawa myself. 


42389. How long did you remain there ?—I remained until the end of 


January in Ottawa. I was working in the head office until the end of 
January, 1873. | 

4290. Did you remain in the employ of the Government after that ? 
—I did. 

4291, At what work ?—I then received instructions to connect the 
two sections I have already described, by running a line from Eagle 
Lake to Rat Portage—eighty miles. 


4292. Did you run that line ?—I did. 
4293. What was the size of your party ?—I had a party of three 


assistants and about twenty men in all—vrather a smaller party than on 
the two other occasions, because I did away with canoe men and packers. 


4294, Had the country been explored between those two points at 
the time you commenced ?—Yes; I had explored it myself the previous 
year, 

4295. Had you been exploring it while the work of the survey was 
going on between Eagle River and Sturgeon Lake ?—No,; it was while 
the work was going on between Rat Portage and Red River. 


4296. That was the season of 1871 ?—Yes; about a year previous— 
in January 1872. ‘ 

4297. Was it merely an exploration or a survey ?—Only an explora- 
tion, with barometer and compass. 

4298, It was not what is called an instrumental survey ?—No. 


4299, Had any roads been made through that part of the country ? 
—No; none whatever. We had to make our roads as we went. 


4300. What was the base of your supplies that season ?— Winnipeg. 


4301. Under what arrangement ?—When I received my instructions 
in Ottawa to make the survey I[ sent orders to my assistants to procure 
the necessary supplies, hire the men, and start to a point that 1 would 
indicate where I would join them. My chief assistant did so, and he 
took trains and axe men, and started out to the lake called Sheban- 
dowan. 
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4302. Did you find your supplies there ?—A depot was made, and 
the supplies were left there, and the party then proceeded to Kagle 
Lake, where I joined them in the middle of February with another 
assistant. 


4303. Was there any difficulty about supplies that season ?—None 
whatever. 


4304. Did the value of the supplies which you furnished in that way 
exceed or equal the estimate which you have previously given ?—lt 
was a good deal less. 


4305. Was it less in proportion to the size of the party ?—It was not 
less in proportion. It was a shorter season and a smaller party. 


4306. But wasit in proportion to the party you indicated: a party of 
thirty for a six month’s season ?—-I think it was rather less. It was 
under the average. 


4307. How do you account for that. that an expenditure under the 
former average was sufficient to support the party; had the prices 
gone down ?—No,; I think the management in procuring supplies and 
getting them sent out was rather better. 


4308. Do you mean management in purchasing or in transport ?— 
In the transport, and in the quality of the supplies purchased. By 
‘quality’ I mean the kind of supplies. My assistant was a very good 
and a very energetic man, and the men that he hired were altogether 
natives. We had no white men and we took nothing but the native 
provender. We took nothing but pemmican and flour with us. We did 
away with pork and sugar and such things, such as we had taken in 
previous seasons. I took nothing but the absolute necessaries. 


4309. And that resulted in a saving ?—I think so. So much so that 
we had a considerable portion of the supplies left when we reached 
Rat Portage in the March following, having estimated them on the old 
basis. 

4310. You reached Rat Portage in March ?—Yes. 

4311, What time did you leave ?—About the middle of February. 


4312. Then you were only a few weeks on that survey ?—We were 
only five weeks, 


4313. What was the character of that survey ?—It was called a pre- 
liminary instrumental survey. 


4314. Did you locate any line ?—We made an approximate location 
by cross-sections. 

4315. Was it a.thorough cross-sectioning ?—No; only at particular 
points. 

4316. Did you lay down a centre line for the railway on that occa- 
sion ?—Yes. 


4317. Did you take out the quantities atany time on that location ?— 
No; we did not at that time. We sent all the data to Ottawa. 


4318. Do you know whether the quantities were taken out at Ottawa 
upon those data furnished by you?—I believe they were. 


4319. Did you continue in the service of the Government after March 
of 1873 ?—Yes ; we remained here in April and May. 
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4322, What party ?—Myself and three assistants. 


4323. When did you reach British Columbia?—We reached there 
about the 25th of June, 1873, and reported to Mr. Marcus Smith who 
was then in charge of the surveys there. 


4324, Did you proceed with further work ?—Yes; we made a survey 
there that season. 


4325. Between what points ?—We started at Cache Creek, and sur- Extent of survey. 
veyed south-westerly to the Cascade Rango, crossing the Fraser River 
at Lillooet, and terminating our survey at Seton Lake; then from 
Cache Creek north-westerly to the Thompson River, following the 
valley of the Bonaparte on the north side of the North Thompson, 
River. 
4326. About how many miles ?—I should think it is about 180 miles 


or 200 miles. Size of party, self 


4327, What was the size of your party ?’—Myself and three assistants, wend teas 


“aye . men, mule and 
about twenty men and a mule train and a pack train, paeie Teat 
4328, How many animals ?—About thirty mules, Thirty mules. 


4329. Where was the base of your supplies that season ?—Chiefly Yale principal 
Yale; but we also obtained supplies from Clinton. Reee t SUE ues 


4330. Did you take your supplies with you intending to have enough 
for the season ?—Yes; we took the season’s supplies with us. 

4331. Were the animals purchased absolutely, or only hired ?—I John Trutch the 
think they were purchased, and were the property of the (iovernment. Gf. 
The whole of the surveying was in the hands of a person named John 


Trutch. 


4332. What was the name of his office?—We called him the com- 
missariat officer. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


4333. He is not the engineer of that name ?—No; he was the brother 
of the ex-Governor. 


By the Chairman :—- 
4334. Where did he live ?—In Victoria. 


4335. Did he take the responsibility of purchasing those supplies and Pack animals 
pack animals ?—As for the supplies I cannot say, but the pack animals pete SELL: 
were already the property of the Government before Mr. Trutch was Government. 


appointed. 


4336. Then you used animals which the Government already owned ? 
—Yes. 


4337. Was there no purchase of animals for therequirements of your 
party that season?—No, ~ 

4338. As to the quantity of supplies did you consult with Mr. Trutch, Trutch took 
or did he take the responsibility of ordering them upon his own dis- aeons eal 


cretion ?—He took the whole responsibility. The system on the other 
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side of the mountains was entirely different from the system on this 
side. Here the responsibility rested on the shoulders of the engineer 
in charge of the party as to quantities; there the whole matter was 
arranged by the Commissariat Department. 


4339. Did you furnish him with the number of persons employed, 
and the length of the time of the service ?—No; he was furnished from 
the head office with that. I had nothing to do with it. Iwas entirely 
independent of it. | simply proceeded with my assistants to my starting 
point, and there I found my party and supplies. 


4340. Did you not take them with you ?—No, they preceded us a 
few days. 
4341. On whose orders ?—On Mv, Trutch’s orders. 


4342. Independent of yours ?—Yes. Of course I took charge of 


them when IJ arrived. 

4343. Had you sufficient supplies for the season’s work ?—Yes; we 
had ample. 

4344. More than enough ?—Yes; more than enough. 
some out with us in October. 


4345. Out to what point ?—Out to what is called the waggon road, a 
Government road running up the Fraser River. 


We brought 


4346. And what became of them after you brought them there ?— 
We returned them to the Commissariat Department there. 


4317. Was there a branch of the Commissariat Department there ?— 
No; they were placed in store there, and we notified the Commissariat 
Department. There was a hotel there, and we placed the supplies in a 
store-house adjoining the hotel. It was a private store-house, rented by 
the Government. 


4348. Did you notify Mr. Trutch?—We notified Mr. Trutch as to 
the quantity. 

4349. Had you any further responsibility as to those supplies ?—No; 
after placing them in the store I took some of them out again as I was 
instructed to make further explorations, which occupied me about 
another month. I then paid the party, sending the men and assistants 
to Victoria, and the mules to their winter quarters at Kamloops. 


4350. In whose charge did you send them ?—I sent them in charge 
of my commissariat officer. 


4351. To whom did you send them ?—His instructions were to go 
with the animals and place them on the winter range and then to 
report at Victoria. 

4352. You had not the responsibility ofdelivering them to any parti- 
cular person ?—No. 

4353. You delivered them up to the charge of the commissariat 
officer ?—Yes; with instructions to deliver them at a certain point. 


4354. Do you know whether there was any loss on the stores in | 
connection with that season’s work ?—No; there was no loss of any 
kind except a few barrels of flour. a 


4355. Do you remember about what time you ended your survey 
upon the North Thompson ? —~About the middle of October. 
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4356. You say that after that you made another survey ?—Yes; | towards Horse 
made an exploration in what is known as the Horse Fly country, 7 
towards the Horse Fly Lakes, from a point on the Fraser River near 
Bridge Creek, and running in an easterly direction about eighty miles. 

We went on until we were turned back by the winter season coming on. 


4357. Was that an exploration, or an exploratory survey ?—An 
exploration only, with compass and barometer. 


. yi Z Siz f 7, k 
4358. What was the size of your party on that occasion ?—Three irae nian es 


men and half a dozen mules. ber of animals, 
six mules. 


4359. Altogether ?—Yes; we simply travelled over the country. 


4360. Was the previous examination of that season an exploration ? 
—That was an instrumental survey, all the work previous to that. 


4361. Had you any difficulty about supplies on this last work that 
you describe ?—No; I had not. 


4362, That brings you down to the fall of 1873?—That brings us 
down to the end of November, 1873. 

4363. For the purposes of exploration and making surveys which Size of party 
cannot be called instrumental, have you any impression about the size exploratory. 
ee pee that ought to be employed ?—For simply exploratory pur- oe SEEING NS ke 4 


4364, Yes?—Yes; I think that a party of the size I have mentioned 
is about large enough for explorations in that country. 

45365, About three men, with the engineer in charge ?— Yes. 

4366. How many animals?—We had half a dozen; it was about the Number of 
right number. We only expected to be absent inside a month, and they 2>vmais neces- 
were sufficient for that trip. The number required varies in different exploratory 
parts of the country. You would require more men on the east side of P** ** 
the Red River, because the transport of supplies is effected in a differ- 
ent way. In summer they would be canoed, and in winter they would 
be carried by dog-trains, and on men’s backs, whereas in British Colum- 
bia they were packed on mules. 


4367. Do you mean that the explorations in the mountain range can be 
performed at less expense, as far as transport is concerned ?—Yes; west 
of the mountain range. 

4368, I think all the British Columbia section was called the moun- Characterof __ 
tain district, as distinguished from the prairie section ?—Yes; but there British Columbia 
are large plains in it. When you go up into the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains the feed ceases, but down in the lower valleys there is plenty 


of feed for animals all over. Country on 
8 7 : 5 survey in the fal} 
4369. Was this country which you surveyed in the fall of 1873 of 1873, near 
mountainous ?—No; the end near Fraser River was rough ; but the end (oa Rear 


near Thompson River was not so rough. It was a rolling country. edie 
: 5° 


4370. Dia you remain in British Columbia during the winter of 1873- Returned to 
74?—No; after I finished this exploration I rejoined my party in Vic- Ott@w® 
toria, and then returned to Ottawa. 

4371. And spent the winter there ?—Yes; my party remained in 
Ottawa during the winter. I was absent in England myself on leave. 

My party remained in the office, doing the office work necessary for the 
completion of this survey. 
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4372, When did you return ?—I returned to Ottawa in April, 1874, 
and started immediately with my party for British Columbia. 


4373. lhe same party ?—The same party. 
4374. Three assistants ? — Yes; I am incorrect in saying that the three 
assistants accompanied me to Ottawa. One of them, Mr. Gray, re- 


mained in Victoria, and two accompanied me to Ottawa. The same 
two returned with me to British Columbia. 


4375, Had you any further work in British Columbia ?—Yes; that 
season we were sent up to the summit of the mountains to Téte Jaune 
Cache, and started to run a line down the Fraser River. No survey 
had been made there previously. 


4376. Can you remember the size of the party ?—I had my three 
assistants, previously mentioned, thirty men and about 120 animals. 


4377. Mules ?—Mules and horses—about forty horses and about 
eighty mules. 


4378. Were they purchased specially for that party or were they 
already the property of the Government ?—No; they were the pro- 
perty of the Government. 

4379. What was the base of your supplies that season ?—We took 
everything with us from the lower country—part from Victoria and 
part from Yale. 

4380. And the animals too?—No; we took the animals from Kam- 
loops. All the Government animals wintered at Kamloops. There 
was a waggon road from Yale to Kamloops. 


4381. And from there the transport was with those animals ?— Yes. 
4382. Téte Jaune Cache was your starting point ?—Yes. 


4383. In what direction was the survey ?—It was north-westerly, 
down the Fraser River. 


4384. Had you sufficient supplies from that season’s operations, or 
was there any difficulty about supplies ?—No; we took in sufiicient 
with us. 


4385. How long were you engaged upon that survey ?—From June, 


1874, until about the middle of October. 


4386. To what point did you make the survey ?—We ran about 200 
miles down the Fraser River until we connected with the next party 
coming up the river in charge of Mr. Beli, near a point called Grand 
Rapids. 

4337. What became of your animals and supplies—if there were 
any supplies left?—The animals were sent back from Téte Jaune 
Cache. They had made two trips to Téte Jaune Cache, once with the 
party, and once after the party had started to work, and then they 
were returned to Kamloops. The transport down the Fraser was in 
three large boats which we built at Téte Jaune Cache for ourselves. 


4388. Did your responsibility for the animals cease afier that ?— 
Yes; they were put in charge of the chief packer, and he was told to 
report to Mr. Marcus Smith wherever he found him. He was supposed 
to be somewhere between there and Victoria. 
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4389. The chief packer was one of your party ?—The chief packer Qecpe. fever. 
had been under my orders until we were finished with the animals, 
-and then I gave him charge of them to return them to Kamloops. 


4390. Do you know what became of the animals ?—They returned 
to Kamloops, and were afterwards employed in some other part of the | 
country. 


4391. Were any of those surveys or examinations which you made No survey of | 
in British Columbia, upon the line as it is now located ?—No; I think ne rae 
the located line is different altogether. line located. 

4392. About what time did you end that survey at the Grand Both partis go to 
Rapids ?—About the middle of October we arrived at the Rapids, and fpr Georse and 
‘then the two parties went down to Quesnelle Mouth by boat—No, we Stewart River. 
‘then, after ending that survey, went down to Fort George, where Mr. | 
Marcus Smith and I made a short survey through, both parties 
working in connection up the Stewart River, about twenty miles. 


4393. Exploration ?—No; an instrumental survey that was to Con- Exploration 
nect with the line previously run by Mr. Bell. Then we returned to Qo Foy 
<Juesnelle Mouth by boat, down to the Fraser River. There the party Edmonton. 
were paid off and returned to Victoria, with the exception of one of 
the assistants, Mr. Hannington, and myself. The Chief Engineer wished 
an exploration to be made in the mountains, and I volunteered to 
make it during the winter. He would not issue any instructions to 
‘that effect, but he simply said he wished another exploration made 
north of the Téte Jaune Cache, through the Rocky Mountains. 


4394. Did you explore a line ?—Yes; I organized a party at Organizes party 
Quesnelle Mouth, consisting of my assistant, myself and six men, and norton Geter 
six dog trains. Jaune Cache. 


4395. Was Quesnelle Mouth the base of your supplies ?—Yes. - 


4396. Did you take them with you in this train ?—Yes; we took our 
‘Supplies with us. 


4397, For what length of time ?—For the whole winter. 


4398. Did you make the exploration ?—Yes; you will find it fully Object of survey, 
set forth in the Blue Book ; the whole story. This exploration followed {70 4 Practivas 
the North Fork of the Fraser River, with the view of reaching the head head of Smokey 
of the Smoky River, which is on the east side of the mountains. It *!V°™ 
was reported that a practicable pass existed at the head of Smoky 

River, tnrough the Rocky Mountains. We found, however, that there 
was no pass at the head of the north branch of the North Fork, and 
accordingly returned to the Forks and proceeded to the south branch 
of the North Fork, at the head of which we crossed the mountains, but 
at a very high altitude, and at a pass that would not be practicable for 
aline. Then following the eastern base of the mountains, we reached 
the Athabaska River, near Jasper House. From there we proceeded Athabaska _ 
to Fort Edmonton where the exploration ended. Mr. Fleming wished River thence to 
to have the country above Edmonton, above the Saskatchewan, explored, 
but we were unable to do it owing to ill health. We ran out of provi- Out of supplies, 
sions also, and were nearly starved to death. 


4399. Were your supplies insufficient ?—No; they would not have Inclement 
been insufficient had tne weather been at all fine and open, but we mot Weather: 
with fearful storms, and there was an immense depth of snow, so that 
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we were detained a long time on the journey—a much longer time 
than we anticipated. 


4400. What was the total length of the line of exploration ?—The 
total length, as set down in the Blue Book for 1877, is 900 miles. That: 
was the amount surveyed by compass and barometer. 


4401. What was thestarting noint of that exploration ?—Fort George, 
on the Fraser River. 


4402. And the eastern end of it?—At Fort Edmonton, on the 
Saskatchewan River. 


4403. Was your examinacion of the country from the eastern base of 
the Rocky Mountains to Kdmonton an exploration or a survey ?—It 
was only an exploration. 


4404, Had it been explored before at all ?—Yes; from the eastern 
base to Edmonton had been previously surveyed. 


4405. Did you foliow over the same line that had been previously 
explored ?—No; I took another line further north, with a view to 
improving it. 

4406. Has any portion of the line explored by you during that: 
winter been adopted now as the probable route of the railway ?—Yes; 
a portion of that line between the eastern base and Edmonton, as to 
the changes we suggested there, north of the line run by Mr. Moberly. 


4407. Did you succeed in bringing the train with you to Edmonton ? 
—No; those of the dogs that were still alive I left at Jasper House. 


4408, About where did your supplies begin to give out ?—Shortly 
before reaching Jasper House—about fifty miles from there. 


4409. On reaching Jasper House were you not able to get supplies ? 
—No; our reason for striking Jasper House was we expected to get 
supplies from the Hudson Bay Co. there, but we found the post was 
shut up. 


4410. Then did you get any relief before you reached Edmonton ? 
We got a little from the Indians. We gota small supply from them, 


4411. The insufficiency cf the supplies, as I understand you, arose 
not from defective arrangements at the beginning, but from unusual 
storms and unfavourable weather ?—Yes; from unfavourable weather, 
and the roughness of the country generally, which delayed our progress.. 


4412. About what time did you reach Edmonton ?—About the end 
of March. 


4413. Did you break up the party there ?—There were three Indians 
with me when I arrived there. Two of them I sent back to British 
Columbia, and I proceeded with my two assistants and another Indian 
to Winnipeg. 

4414. About what time did you reach Winnipeg ?—I arrived here 
about the 23rd of May, 1875. 


4415. Were you employed arter that on the Pacific Railway ?—No;, 
I proceeded then to Ottawa, leaving my assistant here,and made my 
report to the head office at Ottawa, but owing to the lateness of the 
season all the parties had been appointed for that season’s work but 
one, and that one was at Téte Jaune Cache. Mr. Fleming asked me to 
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go there, but I declined as I did not wish to go to the mountains again, Coptracts. Nose 


In the following June, I left the Government service. 


4416. Besides having made this survey of the country south of Had travelled 
; ame L i bra? Abie D , over the country 
section 14 in 1871, have you travelled over the country still further Gast pom win- 


south ?— Yes; travelled over the country due east from Winnipeg. nipeg. 


4417. About what time was that ?—I think that was in the spring 
of 1072, previous to starting on our season’s work for 1872. 


4418. In what way did you travel over it ?—On foot. 


4419. Was that north of the travelled road which you have spoken 
of ?—Yes. 


4420. What is that travelled road called ?—It is generally called the 
Dawson road, 


4421. You say that your direction was due east from Winnipeg ?— 
Yes; the country that I saw would be about due east for fifteen or 
twenty miles. 

4422, And then ?—And then south to the Dawson road. 

4423. So that your knowledge of the country between the Dawson Bxtent of his 
road and the line which you ran in 1871 would be only to the extent {nowedge of 
of about fifteen or twenty miles? —That is all, in that immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; but further east again I know more of the country south of 
the line. 


4424, Do you mean north of the Dawson road ?—Yes; in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cross Lake. 


445. Upon what occasions were you enabled to gain information 
about that country ?—On various occasions on my surveys—travelling 
over the country with supplies for surveys, 


4426. Have you travelled over it more than once ?—Yes; I have been 
over that country south of the located line three different times. 


4427. Have you, upon those occasions, considered the question To the south 
whether there was a more feasible line than the one that has been Prtter line than 
adopted ?—Yes; I have always considered it would be a better line 
south. 

4428, Do you mean, looking at it from an engineering point of view ? 

—Yes; I never was appointed officially to look at it, but my impres- 
sion was such after travelling over it, that I reported that, in my judg- 
ment, a better line could be got further south. 


4429, Do you remember whether that was a written report or a 
verbal communication ?— imagine that it was embraced in my written 
report to the engineer. J know that I mentioned it frequently in my 
conversation with Mr. Rowan. 


4430. You think you also alluded to it in your official report ?—I 
think so. 


4431. From what point on the present line would you diverge to the Would diverge 
from present line 


south ?—A very little west of Rat Portage it would leave the present ata point west of 
line. Rat Portage. 


4432. Have you ever considered the cost of a line over that section ? On the subject of 
—Not independently. I have gone over the matter with Mr. Carre, cad: with Garret 
the late Division Engineer on that section. We have discussed the 
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question frequently. His impression, I believe, coincided with mine as 
to the location. 


4433. What is your impression as to the comparative cost of the 
present line and the line you consider more feasible ?—I consider that 
there would be a large saving by taking the line to the south. The 
line would run a shorter distance through the rough country. The 
trend of the rough country is north west and south-east, consequently 
the further south your line is the sooner you get out of the rough 
country. 


4434, Did you name the point at which you thought a deviation 
might have been made with advantage?—Yes; starting from a little 
west of Rat Portage. 


4435. In round numbers what saving could have been effected if that 
line had been adopted instead of the one located?—We used to speak 
of it in round numbers at half a million of dollars at the time the con- 
tract was let. 


4436. Do you still retain that opinion ?—I do. I know nothing of 
contract 15 from actual exploration, but since work has been com- 
menced, and from what | have heard of it, and seen of the profiles, I 
believe a large saving could have been effected. 


4437. But without depending on rumours or any kind of hearsay data, 
what would your opinion be about the comparative cost of those two 
lines ?—My opinion is, as I have stated just now. Of course I had to 
depend on hearsay for the amount of the contract that was let to Mr. 
Whitehead. 


4438. Assuming the contract cost to be $2,500,000 ?—Assuming it to 
be two and a half millions, I think half a million could have been saved 
by adopting this line. 

4439. Had you formed any opinion on that subject before the con- 
tract was let, as to the probable cost ?—I had formed my opinion as to 
the relative advantage of the two lines in 1872 and made my report on 
it, but not as to the cost, as I did not go in for cost. But with regard 
to the practicability of the two lines, I was altogether in favour of the 
south line. 


44140. Is not any line practicable if money is no object ?—Almost. It 
was simply that the question of cost did not arise in those days. 


4441. When you say “practicable,” do you mean a less expensive 
road to build?—Yes; less expensive to attain the same object. 


4442. More practicable in a pecuniary sense as well as in an engin- 
eering sense ?—Yes. I always had in view that the line would run 
south of the point I have indicated. It would run south-west from 
Keewatin, until it got to the latitude of Shoal Lake, and from there 
due west, as near as might be, as passing over a good country, From 
Keewatin to Shoal Lake, and from there direct to Winnipeg, as being 
the most direct and most easiest road to construct. 


4443, Are you of the opinion that you would be more likely to get 
direct local traffic ?—Yes; [ am of the opinion that it would cause the 
road to pass through a good country for thirty miles, capable of being 
settled, whereas on the present constructed line the country is not fit 
for settlement. 
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4444, From the map, does it not appear that the length of the south- 
ern line would be greater than that of the located line ?—To what 
point ? 


4445. To Red River?—No; it would be shorter. If I remember 
right I scaled it on the map, and found it to be shorter. 


4446, I have an idea that in your former evidence before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, you considered it would be three or four 
miles longer to Winnipeg ?—My impression is that it would be shorter. 


4447. But to Red River as an absolute terminus, what do you think ? 
—I still think it would be a shorter distance, but it would shorten the 
through line as a whole, and I think that a portion of the saving in 
distance would be effected east of Red River, the common point being 
Keewatin. 


4448, Returning again to the cost of exploring through the British 
Columbia country, and the country east of Red River: have you 
formed any opinion of the comparative cost of the length of the ser- 
vice? For instance, would any given length in British Columbia cost 
less to be explored than the same length in Keewatin district—purely 
a preliminary survey ?—No; the average would be the same all over 
the continent. 


4449, The average per mile would be the same ?—Yes; with the ex- 
ception of the prairie section, the average cost—whether you use 
canoes, mules, or dog-trains—would be the same for flying explorations, 


4450. How would it be for instrumental surveys ?—Always except- 
ing the prairie sections, I think the instrumental surveys in British 
Columbia would be most expensive. 


4451. For what reason ?—As a matter of fact I know that in the case 
of my own parties they were more expensive. I judge from that as 
much as anything. I know that wages are very much higher in British 
Columbia, for one thing. Wages for axe men are 50 per cent. higher 
there than in this part of Canada. We had to give $45 there, and only 
gave $30 here. 


4452. Do you remember what was the general character of the line 
which you surveyed in 1872 from Eagle Lake to Sturgeon Lake ?—It 
was a favourable line for a railway. It was altogether through Lauren- 
tian formation, simply a rolling, rocky country interspersed with small 
lakes, but presenting no insuperable difficulties for railway construction. 

By Mr. Keefer :-- 

4453. Much the same as contracts 41, 42 and 25?—I do not know 
those contracts by their names. It is very much lighter than the piece 
immediately east of Rat Portage. 

4454. It was pretty near the summit, was it not—the heiht of land ? 
—No; the height of land was this side of Eagle Lake. In that explor- 


ation we were altogether on the nerth side of the height of land. We 
did not crogs it, and must have been some distance north of it. 


By the Chairman :-- 


4455, Is there any other matter which you think would give any 
information on this subject ?—No; 1 do not know of anything else. I 
have described to you all the country that I know from my own 
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experience and observation, with the exception of the western Gch Diy, 
between here and Edmonton, over the prairie region, 


4455. What would you say about that?—The only point I would 
make about that is with regard to the location of the line: that the line 
could be, in my estimation, brought over a very much better location 
in another direction than the present one, between the end of the work 
at present going on and what is known as tho second hundred—in 
fact between the crossing of the Assineboine and Edmonten. The line 
keeps south of the North Saskatchewan. It crosses the south side of 
the North Saskatchewan and keeps the south side all the way. By 
keeping north of the North Saskatchewan, and crossing it below the 
Forks, it would be a better line. 

4457. About how fur below the Forks ?—Very near the Forks. 
would pass through the Moose Hills. 

By Mr Keefer :— 

4458. lt is through the forest ?—It is a woody country—a very fine 
country. I understand that the proposed location from Battleford to 
Edmonton is through barren waste. It is so reported to me by tho 
Indians and others in this section of the country, 

By the Chairman :— 

4459, You have not been over both lines ?—No. 

4460. Then your actual knowledge is confined to the north line ?— 
Yes. 

4461. Your other information, you say, is derived from the Indians ? 
—Yes. 

4462. And you believe the north line to be over a very favourable 
section of the country ?—Yes. I have seen. a good deal of it, and I 
understand it to be a very favourable section of the country. It certainly 
saves the bridging of one branch of the Saskatchewan. 


By Mr. Keefer : — 

4463. You would not go to Edmonton at all?—No; I would pass 
immediately north of Edmonton. ‘Lhe best settlements are north of 
Edmonton, and I should judge from that that the best land is there. 

By the Chairman :-- 

4464. Have you reported your views about that north fine to the 
authorities at Ottawa ?--I think I have to Mr. Marcus Smith. 

4465. In writing ?—No; not in writing, but in conversations on 
various routes. 


4166. Have you given the question of inundations caused by the 
rising of Red River any consideration ?—Yes; I have. 


It 


4467. Have you made any report on that subject to the Government, » 
or have you assisted in any way in making a report ?—I have only 

made reports of my own from actual surveys, and cross-sections of the 
river. In the spring of 1872, after we came in, I was instructed to 
report on the most favourable crossing of Red River. 


4468, From whom did you get your instructions ?—From Mr. Flem- 
ing. 


4469. At what time of the year was that ?—In April, 1872, I think, 
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4470. Did you make any examination ?—I did; I made a survey from “Saation. 


above the Forks of the Assineboine down to Lake Winnipeg, and I 
gathered all the data that was then available, with regard to the inun- 
dations that had previously taken pldce. 


4471. Do you remember from what source you gathered the inform- Sources of infor- 
ation ?—From the inhabitants; chiefly those who had witnessed the (ation regarding 
facts. My principal information was received from Archbishop Tache, 
from his personal experience, and also from Mr. McDermott, and from 
old settlers here. 


4472. Did you take evidence ?—Yes; I took evidence at ‘several 
points. 

4473, What was your judgment upon the subject ?—I found that the Result of investi- 
area covered by the flood water had been diminished every time a flood Foy 4 cog 
had taken place. It had been so diminished that I judged no flood of smaller each 
the country outside of the river banks would ever occur. The channel Gneeinel of river 
is much wider, and less rainfall goes into the river as the country gets much wider. Less 
opened up and settled. There are several causes why the volume of the riveras coun- 
water reaching the river could not be so large now as in former years. (ty Bey ottied, 
Settlement has a great deal to do with it. Ploughed land absorbs a 
great deal of the water which in previous years used to run from the 
surface of the prairie. The rainfall also seems to be lessening as the 
‘country settles up, and the action of the water in the breaking up of 
the ice in the spring is felt with considerable less violence than it used 
to be. That is to say, the spring is more gradual, and owing to the 
fact that the ice is more rotten, as it were, before the breaking up of 
the winter, there is less danger of the ice jam occuring which caused 
the last flood. 

4474. Do you remember where the ice jam took place which caused Last ice jam tool 
the last flood ?—It is said to have taken place at Point Douglas, about Pace at Poin 
two miles below the town. . 


4475. Has not the country been inundated further back than that ?— 
‘Only the overflow. J understand that the water was then backed up 
at the present site of Winnipeg, and flooded the prairie, but not to any 
great distance. I believe that the people of St. Andrews did not remove 
from their houses at all. 


4476. Did you endeavour to ascertain whether the portions of the The river widened 
river that are confined by the firmest banks have widened of late years, ‘P70Us0u™ 
or whether the widening has only been at other portions of the river? 
*  —I know that the whole river has been widened, both in the wide and 
narrow portions. 


4477. Are the narrow portions confined by rock sides more than the Narrow portions 
2 confined by rock, 


others ?—Yes ; and consequently the widening is not so great. Therefore widen- 

= ing not so great, 
4478. It proceeds there much more slowly ?7—Yes. still it goes for- 
: : : es hag ward. 

; 4479, Still you think the widening goes forward ?—Yes, I think so; 
q all along the river. © 
| By Mr. Keefer :— 
— ~~ «~-4480. Do you think it would be a difficult thing to remove the rock Not difficult to 


which makes the jam down below ?—I think not. remove rock. 


4481. Is it the rock in the river, or the rock at the sides of the river, 
which prevents the channel widening at those points ?—At one place 
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it is from the rock in the river—at St. Andrews. There are boulders. 
in the river and gravel formation on the banks. At the other point— 
at the Stone Fort, where the rock is in situ on the banks—the channel 
is deepening. ‘ 

By the Chairman :-~ 


4482. At that point is there no rock in the river ?—No; no loose rock, 
or anything of that sort. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


4483. Do you think the rock formation extends all the way across: 
the river at Stone Fort ?—I think so. I know from actual observation 
that opposite the town of Winnipeg the river has widened over fifty 
feet in the last nine years, from surveys made here. 


4484, Do you know if the material of that rock is limestone or 
granite ?—It is limestone altogether. 


4485. Stratified limestone ?—Yes. 


By the Chairman :— 


4486, Have you noticed any widening in the rock localities since: 
you were here first ?—Yes; I have observed a little washing away in 
the banks, but not very much. I am under the impression that the 
river now covers a greater area at the Rapids than it did when I made 
my surveys in 1871 and 1872, 


4487. Do you think that the bed is lower ?—I think that the channel 
at both those points is washed out, because navigation is much easier 
now than it was then. Steamers were not at that time able to pass at 
those points at some seasons, but now they are able to pass all sum- 
mer. I think that the water has reached its usual level and that the- 
channel is washed out. There must be a large amount of deposit car- 
ried down by the river, because the bar at the mouth is very rapidly 
increasing in size, and that all comes from the upper reaches of the 
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By Mr. Keefer :— 


4488, Does the water of this river ever run clear?—I do not think 
30. 


4489. Not in winter time ?—To a certain extent the water is clearer 
in winter than in summer, 


4490. Then it must always be carrying down a certain portion ?—In 
the winter none of the bank is carried away, and the action of the water 
then scours the channel. Under no ordinary circumstances would a. 
flood raise the water over the level of the city here. 


By the Chairman :— 


0491, Have yoy ever traversed the country north of Lake Manitoba ? 
—No; I have not. 


4492. Have you formed any engineering opinion as to the expediency 
of running the line through Selkirk, and north of Manitoba, as com- 
pared with the line through Winnipeg south of Lake Manitoba ?—L 
certainly consider the southern line a much more preferable line both 
for construction and settlement for agricultural purposes. 
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4493. Then as to working expenses ?—The working expenses would “yy, OM ain 
depend on the length of the lines, The working expenses per mile tobae 


would be the same on either line. 


4494, That element would depend altogether on the mileage ?—Yes; 
it would depend altogether on the mileage. I consider there would be 
no difference in working the line in the north than in the south. The 
maintenance of the permanent way might be more expensive in the 
north, because of the undesirable bottom to be met with. 


4495, Do you think that the preference for the southern line ought 
to be a very decided one, or is it a question upon which people ought to 
be divided ?—No; I should see no reason at all myself why a preference 
should be shown to the northern line. 


4496. Are you speaking now from an engineering point of view, or Southern line 
from the fact of having an interest in this locality ?—I am speaking peisneacae 
from an engineering point of view as well as from having an interest in economic 
the country. I think it can be clearly shown, because after the line °"""™ 
had been located there was no settlement along the route to the north, 
simply because no settlement could take place in a country that was 
nearly all swamp; whereas the western portion of the province, and the 
country adjacent thereto, between here and the point south of Lake 
Manitoba is becoming better settled all the time, and filling up rapidly, 

Then I think that the southern line would be cheaper to construct. 

With regard to one point, the crossing of Red River, an enormous outlay Crossing at | 
would be required to make a satisfactory crossing at Selkirk—very Fesre soul 
much more than a bridge could be built for at one or two other points outlay. 

on the river that could be named. 

4497. In round numbers, what difference do you think could be made Cost of a bridge 
in such a crossing ?-—I should think that there would be about double $150,000 ¢ Peat 
the cost. I think a bridge could be built at a point near the rapids on Selkirk, $300,000. 
the Red River for $150,000, and at Selkirk it will cost $300,000. 


4498, Is this a matter to which you have given much consideration ? 
—With regard to the cost of bridging Red River, I am now in charge 
of the construction of a railroad bridge which is being built here across 
Red River by the city of Winnipeg. 


4499, Have you, as an engineer, given much consideration to the 
general direction of the line, whether it should be north or south of 
Lake Manitoba, or is that a matter upon which you are expressing 
your opinion now without much consideration ?—You mean with 
regard to the direct through line ? 


4500. Yes ?—It probably would be more direct going by the Narrows 
of Lake Manitoba. 

4501. Iam speaking about the expediency, from an engineer’s point South line more 
of view, of building the north or south line as a whole ?—I should Paterna aeaae 


certainly say the south line by all means. 


4502. Is that vour opinion without giving it much consideration ?-— 
No; I have gone very closely into the question of the relative merits 
of the two lines, and I am satisfied that the one adopted west of here— 
that is, passing south of Lake Manitoba—is the better line of the two. 
It will be the better line to construct from an engineering point of 
view, the easiest and cheapest to maintain, and it will produce the 
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most local traffic. There will be little or no local traffic on the northe:n 
line at all. 


4503. From what you have said about your employment on the 
Pacific Railway, I suppose this is a matter which you have been called 
upon at one time to report on officially to the authorities at Ottawa ?— 
With regard to the line west ? 


4504. Altogether ? This too ?—No. 


4505. You have never made any official report on these lines ?—No; 
but I have given evidence before the Committee of the Senate. I have 
never made any report upon it. . 


4506. Did you make any written report of the survey of the river to 
which you have alluded ?—Yes;-I have made reports of that. 


4507. Was that report made to Mr. Rowan ?—No; I think it was 
made direct to the Chief Engineer. 


By Mr. Keefer :-- 


4508, Was it printed in the report of 1872?—No; Mr. Fleming only 
refers to the Stone Fort, in a foot note, as the crossing of Red River, 


By the Chairman :-- 


4509. What point did you recommend as being the most feasible 7— 
The point I recommended was immediately below the rapids at St. 
Andrews. 

4510. Do I understand that you are of the opinion that Mr. Fleming 
had adopted your suggestion about the Stone Fort crossing up to the 
time he made the report in 1874 ?—My suggestion was not the Stone 
Fort, but at a point above that, the St Andrews Rapids. 


4511. How far above the Stone Fort ?—Probably six miles. 


4512. That is south of the Stone Fort ?—Yes; I purposely made 
enquiries when I came here first about the navigation of the river, and 
it was owing to the rapids being impassable part of the year that | 
located it north of the rapids, so that vessels could come from Lake 
Winnipeg to the crossing without meeting any obstacles to navigation. 
I am of opinion that that is the best point in Manitoba to cross the 

ted River, from an engineering point of view. 


4513. How far is that from Winnipeg ?—It is about fourtcen miles. 
At the same time we found a very satisfactory crossing here, at Point 
Douglas, where we are building the bridge at present ; but that is open 
to the objection of being above the rapids. You must remove the 
rapids, or obstructions, before you can have the advantage of the 
navigation of the river to Lake Winnipeg. The crossing at the rapids 
has the recommendation of being accessible to the navigation of the 
lake, and of being the best crossing from an engineering point of view. 
The banks are high on both sides, the crossing narrow, and the form- 
ation is limestone and gravel. But, as I stated previously, the rapids 
are not now considered such an obstacle as they used to be. They were 
considered an obstacle when we first made the location here, but now 
it has been proved by the experience of several years that the steamers 
run over the rapids until very late in the season. 


4514. Have you formed any opinion of the reason why Selkirk was 
adopted as the crossing place for the railway ?—I believe that was the 
reason alleged—that it was accessible to the lake. 
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tion— 
Bate 5 Red River 
4515. Have you formed any opinion of other reasons which are not Crossing. 
alleged ?—None but my own private opinions. In fact the reason I a intial 
° . F elKir a 
have given is the one that was given by Mr. Fleming when I asked Chosen as the 


him why he located the line further north. ShOsSINE Bleces 


4516. But if there are any other reasons, such as motives of indivi- 
duals, it is our duty to ascertain them, and [am asking you whether 
you have reason to consider that there were other motives besides 
engineering motives ?—No; it is hard to say what reason could be 
alleged in favour of that crossing, other than a nominal one. It cer- 
tainly was on a more direct line, when it was intended to take the road 
north of Lake Manitoba, The further north you get on Red River the 
more direct your line would be. That might have had some influence on 
the decision. 


Winnipka, Friday, 17th September, 1880. 


JoHN J. McDonaLp, sworn and examined: McDONALD. 


By the Chairman :— Tendering— 
Contract No. 42, 


4517. Have you been interested in any transaction in connection Interested in con- 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I am interested in contract 42, tact 2. 


4518. Was that the first in which you were interested ?7—Yes. 


4519. When did you first become interested in that transaction ?— 
The work was let a year ago last March. I was one of the parties who 
tendered for the work then with Mr. Manning, Mr. Shields and others. 
4520. Were you connected with Manning & Shields in tendering Tendered with 


4 ry Manning and 
for the contract ?—Yes. Shieldai, 


4521, Was your tender accepted ?—No. 


4522. Then how did you become interested in the contract ?—We ere a 
. 5 ; ra anc 
tendered for the work, and we afterwards went in with Grant, Fraser Pithlado. 


& Pitblado, whose tender was accepted. 


4523. Did you make any arrangement with them before you knew 
whether their tender was accepted or not ?—Yes; we arranged with 
them that in the event of the contract coming to them we would go in 
with them. There was a regular agreement drawn up between us. 
Shields, Manning and myself signed an agreement with them to that 
effect. 

4524. Have you any copy of that agreement ?—No. 


ae ; . ae T.etter from 
4525. Do you remember a letter having been written by Fraser, Fraser & Co. to 


Grant & Pitblado to the Minister of Public Works, to the effect that /epariment May 
you were to join them ?—Yes ; there was a letter written. his friends were 
‘ to join that firm, 
4526. Was that the agreement you referred to?—I think the letter 
was sent by us all. I know there was a letter sent to the Minister of 
Public Works to the effect that in the event of the work being awarded 
to them, Shields, Manning and myself would be associated with them. 


4527. Was that the only document embodying your agreement with 
Fraser, Grant & Pitblado ?—That was the only one until our articles 
of partnership were made out—that [ know of. 
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Morse & Co. sup- 
posed to be the 
successful ten- 
derers. 


When agreement 
was made with 
Fraser & Co., 
Morse & Co. sup- 
posed to be the 
successful ten- 
derers. 


Morse & Co. failed 
to put upsecurity. 


Tender of 
Andrews, Jones 
& Co, next. 


Andrews, Jones 
& Co. supposed 
to be strongly 
backed. 


4528. At the time of your making that agreement with them, who 
was supposed to be the successful tenderer ?—Morse & Co., of Toronto. 


4529. Was that before the tender of Andrews, Jones, & Co. had been 
accepted ?— Yes; we were speaking to Grant and Fraser in the event of 
it coming to them. Arrangement was made between us, verbally, before 
this letter was sent in—some days before. 


4530. Had there been any document embodying that agreement ?— 
No. 


4531. Then you had arrived at an understanding before this letter 
was written ?—Yes; a verbal agreement. 


4532. Was it a positive agreement ?—Yes; in the event of the work 
coming to them, we could go in with them. 


4533. You say, at the time of this verbal agreement, Morse & Co. 
were supposed to be the successful tenderers ?—Yes. 


4534. Did you then know whether Morse & Co. had got the offer of 
the contract ?—They did not put up the security, I understand. They 
were too low in their figures, and could not even furnish the necessary 
security. . 


4535. Then who next were offered the contract?—I1 think some 
American firm, Andrews, Jones & Co. 


4536. Was that the only other tender next below that of Fraser, 
Grant & Pitblado ?—I believe there was another one below Fraser’s, 
but the check accompanying it was not marked good when it went in 
—so L understood. 


4537. But, as | understand, you were led to expect that tbe tender 
of Andrews, Jones & Co. was the one which would be accepted below 
the one of Fraser, Grant & Pitblado’s ?—Yes. 


4538. Then you had become interested in the transaction before 
Andrews, Jones & Co. were reached ?—Yes; we thought that Andrews, 
Jones & Co. would go into it at the time, because they were supposed 
to have a large New York firm backing them. 


4529. Were you at Ottawa about that time ?—Yes; I was there all 
the time. 


4540. Was there any person then there representing Andrews, Jones 
& Co.?—I never met any one; there may have been, but I do not 
know it. 


4541. Do you know if Mr. N. F. Jones had been there ?—There isa 
Jones from Brockville—a young man who used to be with Mr. Shanly 
at one time-—but whether these are his initials (referring to a paper 
shown him by the Chairman) [I cannot say, or whether he was 
interested in the contract. He is an eugineer. 


4542. Do you say that you are not aware of any person having been 
in Ottawa about that time representing that firm ?—I do not know it 
myself as a fact; I did not meet even Morse & Co. Fora long time I did 
not know who was representing the contract. 


4543. Were there any othcrs of your firm at Ottawa at tl at time ?— 
Mr. Shields was there most of the time with me; and s)metimes Mr, 
Manning. 
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4544, Did you take any part in the negotiations with either Morse & Took no part in 
Co. or Andrews, Jones & Co., or with any one for them ?—None what- Begotiation with 
ever. or Andrews, 

: \ i Jones & Co. 

4545. Do you know who did negotiate with them on behalf of your 
firm?—No; I do not know that there ever was any negotiation 
between them and a member of our firm, or any one on their behalf. 


4546, Were there any negotiations in the shape of conversations Aware of no nego- 
: : : tiations between 
with any one connected with your firm and any person connected with a tember oe 
the Department ?—No; not that I am aware of. members of his 
firm and any per~ 


. 1 son connected 
4547. You mean that you never heard of any interview between any Wii cpensctment, 
member of your firm and any one in the Department ?—I never did, Sir. 


4543. Do you know what time was given Morse & Co. to put up their 
security after their tender had been accepted ?—I forget at present; but I 
know they had considerable time to do it in, 


4549. Had the next firm, Andrews, Jones & Co. the same time given Believes Morse & 
them ?—I do not know what time they had, they had some time to put feueaee a 
money up, and I believe that Morse was trying to put up the money Andrews, Jones & 
for Andrews, Jones & Co., and tried to negotiate to get into their ten- RECA eo ient tie 
der and drop his own, but the Government could not entertain such a Government 

Hi Hi ‘T= 
thing as that. That was what was reported at the time. tain. 

4550. Did you understand that the Government would not entertain 


such an arrangement as that ?—I heard so. 


4551. How did you hear that?—I am not prepared to say. We Refuse to sey. 
generally got all the news round the Russell Hotel, as it is there we jnrormatiou. 
generally get all the information we receive. 


4552. I understand you to say that there was sume negotiation with 
the Government on behalf of Morse & Co ?—I was told that they went 
to the Department, and of course it would not be entertained at all. 
It would not be allowed. 


4553. You say you do not know what time was allowed to Andrews, Time given to 
Jones & Co. to put up their security ?—Not at present. I did know. J P™! UP Security: 
think it was five or eight days, or something like that—I forget exactly ; 
but I know there was a certain time given to them to do it in and they 
failed. We got three days to put up. 


4554. How did you get notice that you had three days ?—Our firm 
was notified that our tender was accepted and we had got three days 
to put up. 


4555. When you say your firm you mean Fraser, Grant & Co. ?—Yes ; 
we were associated with them. 


4556. Did you put up your security in time ?—Yes. See b yt bs Bes 
4557. Did you put up your security in equal shares ?—No. Fraser, 

Grant & Pitblado put up one-half, and Manning, Shields and myself put 

up the other. 


4558. Have you been in the same business before ?—Yes. 


r fae i Had b - 
4559. With the Government?— Yes. ployed on the 
4560. Where ?—On the Intercolonial Railway. Hea eee 


4561. What was the amount involved in your contract ?—-Somewhere Wiaherteeiis es 
near $600,000 or more—$900,000. I had two contracts, of security. oe 
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for furnishing 
the bondsmen. 


Believes reason- 
able time given 
in all cases. 


Bought out 
Fraser, Grant & 
Co. 


Other partners 
taken in. 


$52,500 paid for 
half interest of 
Hraser & Co. 


4562. Were you required to put up any deposit ?—No. 


4563. Nothing to secure the fulfilment of your contract ?—We had 
to give two bondsmen as security. 


4564. And no money security ?—No. 


4565. Was the security by way of bond given after you executed the 
contract ?—No. When we entered into the contract we had to give 
bonds; the men acting as bondsmen signed the contract with us. 


4565, Was there any time allowed after you got the contract in 
which to furnish bondsmen ?—No; we gave the names in at the time 
we signed the tender. The tender had to be signed by two responsible 
parties willing to become security. 


4567. Have you had any experience in contracts where the security 
for the fulfilment of a contract was in the shape of a money deposit ?—~ 
No; not until this present contract. 


4568. So you are not able to say whether the time given to any of 
the parties tendering for this contract was what would usually be con- 
sidered a reasonable time or not ?—I believe it was a reasonable time. 


4569. I am asking whether you know from your experience that it 
was a reasonable time ?—No ; I do not. 


4570. Do you say you think it was a reasonable time that was given 
to Andrews, Jones & Co. ?—Yes. 


4571. Do you know how much time was given them?—I do not 
know exactly. 

4572. Then how do you form an opinion that it was a reasonable 
time ?—We did form an opinion at the time that they had all the time 
they ought to have. Of course I might think so, being the next lowest 
tenderer and expecting the contract would come to us. 


4573. Are you sure that you knew the time then that was given to 
them ?—I would not be positive. I believe we knew the time, but I 
would not be positive of it. 


4574. But you do not remember row what time you thought had 
been given ?—No ; I do not remember. 

4575. Have you still—I mean your firm—an interest in the contract 
to the extent of one-half, or more ?—We have bought out Fraser, Grant 
& Pitblado. I bought them out and took in new men with us. I bought 
them on behalf of the firm. 

4576. You have taken in other partners instead of Fraser, Grant & 
Pitblado ?—Yes. 

4577. Who are they ?—Alexander McDonnell, James Isbester and 
Peter McLaren. 

4578. So that the whole firm still comprises the same number of 
individuals ?— Yes. 

4579. What was the price of their half interest ?—$52,500. 

4580. Was that beside any profits that had been made up to that 
time ? —No; that was to cover everything except their expenses up to 
that time. 


oe 
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4531. Does that amount cover their expenses ?—No; I think the 
bond says that their expenses up to that time were to be allowed. I 
have not seen the bond for a year. 


4582. Then your impression is that you agreed to give them a bonus 
of $52,500 over and above their expenses for their half interest in the 
contract ?—Yes. 


4583. That would be calculating the whole value of the contract at 
$105,000 ?—Yes. 


4584. Are you aware of any other bonus or gift to any one to enable Interest of D. G.. 
you to get this interest in the contract ?—There is an interest that Mr, “!°8* 
Manning and Mr. Shields have agreed to give a certain party who 
signed in the contract in Toronto. I have nothing to do with it. 


4585. Do you mean it is a share of their interest ?—It is not settled 
yet between the firm what shape it is to be in, but we have nothing to 
do with it now. 


4586. You must make that more plain to me; I do not understand Clos? was to haye- 
you. Do you mean that Manning and Shiclds agreed to give some per- },@ortain Share im 
son a share in this contract ?—They agreed, if it came to them, to give 
a certain share in the contract. I believe Mr. Manning and Mr. Shieids 
expect the whole company to stand to it; but it is not settled yet. 


4587. Has there been any dissent by the other members of the com- 
pany from this action on-the part of Mr. Manning and Mr. Shields ?— 
There was partly, during Fraser & Grant’s time; but it has never come 
to be under the new arrangement. 


4582. What was that share given for ?—You will have to ask some 
person else ; I was not there. 


4589. But your partners have explained to you what it was given Close one of the 
for ?—I understood it was one of the bondsmen for Morse & Co. He Rendsmen for 
was satisfied that they were too low, and he said if he would withdraw 
his bond from them it would be brought to us, that they would give 
him this interest ; that is all I know about it. 


4590. You mean that is the account your partners gave you of it ?— 
Yes; I believe that to be a correct account, so far as I know. 


4591. Have you had any conversation with the individual himself on Had met Close in, 
the subject ?—I had not, up to the time the contract was let; but I OFT LOW DS ie 
think I met him once in Toronto since. He wanted to know in what ahh cpt genet fe 
shape the contract was to be in, and [ told him I knew nothing about it. be. oe 

4592. Did he give you an account of his views of the transaction—I 
mean, what he contended was coming to him?—No, I don’t think he 


did; no more than he told me what he expected to get. 

4593. What did he say he expected to get?—The interest they 
agreed to give him. 

4594. What interest was that ?—A twenty-fourth part of the profit8 Extent of Close’s 
of the contract, whatever it would be. aistes by 

4595. Who was the individual ?—Mr. Close. 

4596. Does he live in Toronto ?—Yes; he is a merchant there. 

4597. Was it Mr. Manning or Mr. Shields, or both, who arranged 


this matter with Mr. Close, according to their account of it ?—Both of 
them, 
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Morse & Co. failed 
to put up the 
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Andrews, Jones & 
Co. did not do 
their best to put 
ap security. 


Andrews, Jones 
«& Co. backed by 
Smith, who was 
reputed very 
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sources of infor- 
mation. 


By questioning 
one person and 
another might 
find out some- 

thing, 


Moreinformation 
got at Russell 
House than any- 
where else, 


4598. You say Morse & Co. failed to get the contract, because they 
could not put up the security ?—They failed to put up the security. [ 
think, when this arrangement was made, it was when Morse was trying 
toyet in with Andrews, Jones & Co. I told him that he should not do 
it, because no Government would allow a low tender to go in with 
parties in a higher tender. ‘I hat was my view of it. 


4599. Do you say you never made any negotiations with any one, on 
behalf of Andrews, Jones, & Co. ?—No. 


4600. Do you think they did their best to put up their security ?— [ 
do not think they did. 


4601. Why not ?—Because of what I heard at Ottawa at that time, 
Andrews left for New York and did not bother himself, and the security 
that was put up was put up by Morse, who expected that, if they got 
the contract, he would be allowed to goin with them. I believe the 
New York firm was perfectly able to put up the security if they 
wanted to. 

4502. Who did you hear was able to put up the security ?—Andrews, 
Jones & Co. They were backed by a man named Smith, who was 
reputed to be a very wealthy man. 


4603. There was no question about the solvency of the firm ?—No, 
but they considered the prices too low; and it was not expedient to 
fulfill the contract. 


4604, Do you remember who you understood that from ?—No. I 
talked over the matter with so many that I do not know who it was. 
I was there to get all the information I could from any person I could 
meet. 


4105. Would you judge it to be reliable information ?—It would 
depend upon the party | got it from.- 


4606. | suppose information from some one connected with the 
Department would be more reliable than from an outsider ?—Some- 
times if might, and sometimes it might not. I might meet some person 
outside who I would not hesitate to ask. 


4607. Which of them ?—I would ask Mr. Chapleau, if I met him, or 
Mr. Townsend, who is now on the Welland Canal, or Mr. Douglas. 
Sometimes | might find out something, but nothing I could go and 
base any figures on. 


4608. You say sometimes you might find out something ?—Yes; I 
have been twelve or fourteen years tendering, backwards and forwards. 


4609, And sometimes you succeeded ?—I do not know; I never got 
but two contracts. 


4610. [am speaking of getting information ?—I think we got more 
information around the Russell Hotel than anywhere else. There were 
some parties better posted there than others. 


4611. Who were the parties best posted ?—There was A. P. Mac- 
donald, I could get a good deal of information from him; and there 
was Mr. Goodwin ; we could get a good deal from them. Then there 
was John Heney, who might tell some things—we could find out from 
him. 

4612. Did you ascertain that the information you had from those 
whom you have named was, as a rule, reliable ?—No; not particularly. 
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4613. Do you mean you got information from those men which was several lists of 
not reliable?—No; but there were several lists, supposed to be lists, of tenders were 
tenders which had been put in. 


4614. Who had these lists ?—A. P. Macdonald had one. I got one—a 
list of five names—from a man named LaBerge, of Montreal; he was a 
contractor tendering there, 


4615. Were these lists supposed to be correct lists of tenders that 
had been filed in the Department ?—They were supposed to be, but I 
know that some of them were not, because I compared them and they 
differed. 


4616. Did any of them turn out to be correct in the rank in which Cannot say 


heth : 

tenders were placed ?—I cannot say. ane lists Were 
correct. 

4617. Why can vou not say ?—Because I have not compared them 


‘with the correct list. I have never taken the trouble to compare them 


after the work was let. After the contract was let, the regular list of 


tenderers was published. 


4618. Were these written lists or priuted lists ?—They were written 
in pencil generally. 
In possession of 


4619. Have you any of these lists that were circulated at that time ? none of the lists 
of tenders circu- 
—-No lated before 
+) eh. Ms J award, 
+620, Have you had any communications with any one connected yonnencing 


with any of the Departments on this subject, either before or since the Clerks, &&« 
Jetting of the contract ?—Not particularly that I know of; no more 

than if | met any of them, as 1 am very intimate with them, I would 

spexk to them casually, but nothing particularly. 


4621. Do you state now, as a matter of evidence, that the only 
promise, or gift or bonus, from any one of your firm to any person, on 


" account of getting this contract, was to this gentleman in Toronto ?— 


That was all from any person connected with the work. ‘This man 
Close was supposed to be one of the sureties, and when they got him 
to withdraw - 


4622. Have you knowledge of anything being given to any person witness promised 


ies oe . OE BIND rh _ should he get con- 
not connected with the work?—Yes; I have promised to give some tract to sive $4,000 
thing to a party myself. to Chapleau. 


4623. In what shape ?—If I succeeded in doing the work I would do 
something for him, 


4524, Have you succeeded in doing the work?—If I succeeded in 
getting the contract. 


4625. In what shape were you to do something ?—I was to give him 
something. 


4626. What was the something ?—A certain amount of money, if I 
succeeded. : 


4627. Where does he live ?—He lives in Ottawa. 
4628. What is his name ?—-Chapleau. 


4629. Which Department is he in?-—He is in the Public Works 
Department. It was for nothing in the Department that I was to give 


—itto bim. 


4630. What were you to give him ?—$1,000 
20 
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Influencing 4631, Then, according to your promise you would now pay him $4,000 
Clerks, &e. for having got the contract ?—He was a personal friend of Mr. Smith’s 
Seer ato in New York. He told me that Mr. Smith could not come to put up 
was tobe given. the money, and I said: “ Well, if he does not come to time and put up 
the security, I will give you $4,000.” Whether he saw Smith or not, 

I do not know, but I know they ‘were personal friends. He used to 

stop with him in New York, when he was there. I do not know whether 

he had any influence over Smith or not; I was led to expect so, as I 


was told that they were personal friends. 


Chapleau’s posi- 4632. Was there more than one Chapleau in that Department ?—No ; 

Department. notin that Department. He is the Secretary of Public Works at present,. 
so it is very easy to know who he is. At that time, he was correspon- 
cence clerk, I think, in the Railway Department, or copying clerk, or 
something, I do not know exactly his position, but he was in one of 
those Departments, writing all the time. 


4633. That was before the change of Departments ?—Yes. 


4634. So that, at that time, he was connected with the Department 
which had charge of those contracts ?—Yes. He was in the Depart- 
ment, but not in the office where tenders were opened. He had no 
connection with the Department where the tenders were opened. The 
tenders never came before him. 


The $4,000 promis- 4635. You mean that your promise had no effect upon the ranking of 
cd with the hope the tenders ?—No; what I did it for was: if Smith did not appear there 
duce Chapleau to (because I knew he was a moneyed man, or I understood so)—if he did 


influence Smith ie. : : 
not to put up the not put in bis appearance there the others would not put the money 


nese ironed up, and I knew Chapleau to be a person | friend, and I asked him if he 
& Co. could do something for me. 
4636. Did he inform you that he had any reason for supposing that 
$4,000 would silence Smith ?—No; he did not lead me to believe that. 
4637. It was by way ofa proposition ?—I do not for a moment suppose 
that Smith was getting any of this money. 
4638. You supposed it was for Chapleau’s own benefit ?—Yes; if he 
would influence Smith not to come forward. 
4639. From his own personal friendship ?—Yes; that is it exactly. 
His given him 4640. Have you paid any part of this money to him ?—I gave him 
UU. ~ 
$500. 


4641. No more ?—No. 

4642. When was that given ?—It was given perhaps within the last 
six months. | cannot say exactly the date. I could find ont by hunting 
up my cheque book. 


4643. This spring or summer ?—Yes. 


Does not know of . ; > ; > of fi 
acent tobe siven , 4044. Have you reason to believe that any other promise or gift was 


toanyonesave given on behalf of any one of your firm to any one else?—No; I do 


C 1 : 
Close eeu and not know of a cent to any soul outside of these two. 


4645. Have you reason to believe that any one of your firm will here- 
after give anything more than this one twenty-fourth to Mr. Close and 
$4,000 to Mr. Chapleau ?—No. I have not the slightest idea. 


Firm has not + } 2 : . 
eateiiied 4646. Have you reason to believe that any of your firm has contri- 


anything tonews- buted to the support of any newspaper or any other indirect means of 
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influence in your favour ?—No; and | think if they did I would know 
it. Iam not aware of anything. 


4647. Does anything else occur to you which ought to be stated that 
would give us knowledge of matters referred to this Commission for 
investigation ?—No. 


4648. Have you anything which you yourself wish to say about this 
matter ?—No; not here. 


Joun SHIELDS’ sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 


4649, Have you been interested in any transaction on account of the 
Canadian Pacitic Railway ?—I have. 


4650. Which was the first transaction ?—Contract 42. 


4651. That is the same contract spoken of by Mr. McDonald, the 
last witness ?—Yes; the same contract. 


4652. Do you remember when you first became interested ?—I think 
we made the contract with the Government on the 20th March, 
1879. 


4655. Were you before that time interested in obtaining the con- 
tract ?—Yes. When we went to Ottawa, after we had put in our ten- 
der, Mr. McDonald, myself and others who are associated with us, met 
Mr. Fraser, Mr. Grant and Mr. Pitblado, and before I, at least, knew 
anything of the standing of the tenderers, or heard of the 
standing of tenderers, except vague rumours, to which we could 
pay no attention, we made an arrangement that if our tender 
was the lowest and was accepted they should become our partners, and 
if theirs was the lowest we should become their partners. They felt 
that they were incompetent to handle such a heavy undertaking. 


4654. Who thought them incompetent ?—They stated themselves 
that they thought they were not sufficiently strong. 


4655. Which of them stated that ?—Fraser and Grant stated that. 
4656. Were they both at Ottawa ?—Yes. 
4657. And Pitblado ?—Yes ; Pitblado was at Ottawa, too. 


4658. Then you met the whole of the Nova Scotia branch of your 
firm at Ottawa ?—Yes. 


4659. Did they all remain in Ottawa up to the time of letting the 
contract ?—No; I think not. I think that they all went home except 
Mr. Fraser. 


4660. Were negotiations completed before they went home ?—The 
negotiation between them and us was a verbal agreement which was 
understood between us before they went home. 


4661. What was the substance of that verbal agreement ?—Just what 
I stated, that whichever of our tenders would be lowest the whole six 
would share. I do not think we even knew what the figures of each 
- Other’s tenders were at that time. 
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4662. When you became jointly intereste] in that question, would it 
not be named between you ?—Probably it was afterwards, but I know 
it was not named previous to that. 


4663. Do you mean that this agreement was made without your 
knowing the amount of their tender or they knowing the amount of 
your tender ?—I do; distinctly. 

4664. If your tender was the lowest were you three strong enough 
to manage the contract without them ?—I do not know. 


4665. What was your opinion ? Was it your opinion that you were 
strong enough to manage it without the Nova Scotia firm ?—I do not 
think that three would be strong enough to manage it, because when 
they went out we took in three other partners. 


4666. But they did not know at that time that they were going out, 
and that you were going to take in three others ?—No. 


4667. I will ask you what moved your mind when you were tender- 
ing? You say it was thought by them that they were not strong enough 
to manage the contract without taking in partners ?—Thoy stated it at 
the time. 


4638, Was that one of your reasons ?—I do not think it was. 


4669. Did you mean to mislead me by stating that that was your 
reason ? --I stated that as the reason that they gave us. The reason 
that I, at least, as a member of the firm, thought that the work was a 
heavy undertaking, and that it would require a large number, and if 
we did not succee | with our own tender that theirs might succeed. 


4670. Do you mean that it would require six persons or more capital 
to manage it ?—I believe it required all. 


4671. A firm of more than three versons?—I believe it required a 
very strong business management, a very requisite practical knowledge 
of the work, and it required a very strong financial firm to do the work. 


4672. Did you think you were moving in the direction of obtaining 
that when you were negotiating with that firm? —We thought so at 
the time. 


4673. Was that one of the reasons which moved you in this arrange- 
ment ?—Partially. We thought there was a better chance of getting the 
work with their tenders and ours combined than with each singly, and 
we thought in case the work was obtained there was enough for both 
films. 

4674. You mean enough profit for both ?—Yes; enough profit for 
both of them. 

4675. Do you mean that if your firm obtained the contract that it 


would be to your advantage to unite those other Nova Scotia men with 
you ?—We thought so at the time. ‘ 


4676. Phat was one of your motives for the arrangement ?—Yes; 
we thought so at the time. 

4577. Were you aware at that time that any person had tendered 
lower than eitber you or Fraser & Grant ?—Not at that time. 

4678. Mr. McDonald’s recollection is that it was supposed that 
Morse & Co. were the successful tenderers at the time ?—-I have heard 
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Mr. McDonald's evidence, and I think that he is mistaken. I think it relative position 
was a day or so after the tenders went in, and I do not think the pitenders became 
standing of the tenderers was ascertained at that time. 


4679. Can you say how long it wasafter you made this verbal agree- 
ment with Fraser & Grant, that the letter was sent to the Depart- 
ment by them, stating that you were to be associated ?—The arrange- 
ment was made with Fraser & Grant immediately after the tenders 
went in—some time in January, about the end of January, I think; 
and the letter went in, I think, about the end of February or the 
beginning of March. 

4680. You say that the arrangement with Fraser & Grant was No document 
completed verbally ; do you know of any document embodying it (rpeesips agree: 
except the letter sent to the Department, of which you have spoken ?—. letter sent to 
None that I am aware of. Parise 


4681. You say that your recollection of the verbal arrangement is 
that it was made about the end of January ?—Immediately on the 
tenders being sent into the Department, and before we even knew of 
the figures—the comparative figures—with regard to the tenders. 
P , 2 After arrange- 
4682. Then it was after your verbal arrangement with Fraser & ment had been 
Grant that you were aware of Morse & Co. having been awarded the Ade with Fraser 
contract ?—Yes. that Morse & 
Co. nad paen ; 
awarded contrac 
4683. So that as soon as you knew that fact you knew you were 


interested in Morse & Co. not getting the contract ?—Yes; I heard that 
Morse & Co. were the lowest. 

4684. Did you know the persons upon whom Morse & Co. depended P. G. Close, Morse 
as sureties ?—I heard Mr. McDonald state now that Mr. Close was “Co SSecunty: 
Morse & Co.’s security. 


4685. You say that you heard Mr. McDonald state that now; do you 
mean that that is the first time you heard it -—I think [ did hear it 
before. 

4686. Then why did you point out to me that you heard Mr. Mce- 
Donald say it ?— Because I had forgotten it entirely. I have heard it 
before. 

4687. Then why point out to me that Mr. McDonald mentioned it ? 
—I thought Mr. McDonald was in error until it came to my recollec- 
tion that I heard he was Morse’s security. 


4688, How did you hear that ?—Mr. Close, I think, told me so him- Close informed 
) ’ witness that he 


self. was Morse & Co.’s 
: security. 
4689. Where ?—In Ottawa. 
4690. Was Mr. Close down there ?—He was. 
4691. At that time?—Yes. , 
4692, Did you see him more than once on that subject ?—He stayed 
at the hotel where I did—at the Russell House. 


4193. Did you see him more than once on this subject ?—I never 
saw him on the subject at all. 


: i i "ou ?— , asually mentioned it. A man being 
4694. When was he telling you ?— He may have casually SET COE 


We did not take that of any account, a man being security. ThAturas: jiaticrofereat 
a& mere matter of form. consequence. 
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4695, I suppose it was considered a matter of substance or it would 
not be required ?—You could substitute other names for security when 
the contract was made if they were approved of by the Government. 


4696. Did you take part in any negotiation with Mr. Close upon the 
subject of his being surety for Morse & Co. ?—No. 


4697. Who managed the negotiation?—There was no negotiation 
with Close upon the subject of his being surety for Morse. 


4698. Do you mean on the subject of his not being surety ?—I mean 
that Morse had about six weeks in order to put up the sureties. Their 
tender was before the Department about six weeks, and after their 
tender was thrown out, and another called upon, Mr. Close came to Mr. 
Manning and myself and said that he would get an interest with 
Andrews, Jones & Co., and that upon certain conditions, such as putting 
up security with us and finding working capital, we agreed to give him 
an interest with us if the work was obtained for us. But Morse & Co. 
were entirely out of the question; their tender had been disposed of 
previous to that—at least, for some time previous—-and Andrews, Jones 
& Co. had been called upon to put up their securities at that time. 


4799. You thought that Mr. Close might assist in putting up the 
security tor Andrews, Jones & Co. at that time?—We did not know 
but what he might. He said he could obtain an interest in their 
contract, and we ayreed, upon certain conditions, that he should have 
an interest in ours——that is, putting up his securities and doing his part 
of the work, &c. 


4700. Do you mean to say that as an equivalent for the interest 
which he would Jose by Andrews, Jones & Co. not getting the c mtract, 
you offered him a share in yours ?-—Not altogether. 


4701. If not altogether, in what respect ?—Mr. Close stated that he 
could get an interest in it if he were disposed. Mr. Close would probably 
have got an interest in our first tender—he might have got an interest 
in our first tender had we got the whole of the work for section C; 
we were very favourably disposed to him. 


4702. How do you mean that he might have got an interest in con- 
tract C ?—Because although we tendered, the tender does not represent 
all the names interested in the first tenders, and had the contract come 
to those tenders for the whole work, as at first arranged, the probabiii- 
ties are that he would have had an interest in those tenders. 


4703. Why do you say it was probable he would nave had an inter- 
est ?—Because it was understood. 


4704. Understood between whom ?—Between some of the parties 
that he should have an interest. 


4705. Some of which parties ?—Myself and others. 


4706. What others ?—I have no particular recollection now, but I 
think his name was mentioned to McDonald and Manning. 


4707. You think it was mentioned to them ?—Yes. 


4708, What makes you think it was mentioned to them?—I have a 
recollection that it was discussed. 


4709. Were you present when it was mentioned to them ?—I have 
no distinct recollection of discussing the matter at that time, but thero 
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was a large number of parties. This was supposed to be a very heavy 
work at that time, and we were trying to get the two sections, A and 
5, and trying to get the three contracts, and there were a number of 
parties behind us who, had we got that contract, would have been with 
us, and Mr. Close was one of them. 


4710. Why do yousay he was one of those ?—Because it was arranged 


that he should have an interest. 
5 .. Close spoke to 
4711. Between whom was it arranged ?—He spoke to me about it, witness about 
and I spoke to the other partners about it. There was no written P#vinganinterest 


agreement. but there was a verbal agreement between us. SpORO 1 Ri 
partners, 


4712. I understand you to treat a verbal agreement as a binding 
agreement ?—Yes; when all parties carry out their agreement, I sup- 
pose it is. 


4713. Do you think that agreements are only binding when they are 
carried out ?—I think that an agreement, whether written or verbal, 
ought to be carried out. 

4714. 1am speaking of the existence of such agreements, not of The agreement 
their fulfilment. I wish to find out from you when the existence of (itp Gloscexisted 
that agreement began ?—From the start. 


4715. Who made the agreement that Close was to be interested 
with Manning, McDonald, & Shields ?—Which do you mean ? 

4716. You say that before any tender was put in, or at the time of Witness thinks 
the tenders being put in, that there was an agreement that Close was perpane tne 
to become interested with you and McDonald and Manning—that is what Vlose. 
you have led me to understand : now I ask you who made that agree- 
ment ?—I think I made the agreement with Mr. Close, and Mr. Close 
spoke to me at the time when we came to the tender we put in. 


4717. Now do you say there was an agreement made between you 
and Mr. Close at that time ?—Yes; I think there was an understood 
agreement. 


4718. Do you not know whether there was?—There was, I think. 


4719. Now, knowing as you do, was there an agreement made ?— posed 
‘There was no well defined agreement understood. n't 4 


4720. Then why talk to me about an agreement ?—It was under 
stood that he should have an interest with us. 
No details 


4721. How was it understood ?—There were no details arranged. ee betien 


4722. Was it understood in your mind alone? —It was understood in 
his as well as in ours. 


4723. What makes you believe that it was understood in his mind ? 
——Because he spoke to me about it. There was a simple understand- 
‘ing that he was to have an interest in our original tender when it was 


put in. 
4724. Would you say now on your oath whether there was an agree- Pinte eaeoieen 


ment at that time between you and Mr. Close that he should have a way than that 
there was an un- 


share in the contract, if you succeeded in getting it?—I can only derstanding that 


ans van ; “ j should the origin- 
put it in the way I have put it; that there was an understanding spo tne een 


between Mr. Close and us, that should if come to our original tender tion C. prove sues 
cessful he would 


for section C, that he should have an interest. have aiintercaet 
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4725. Do you mean that the understanding should have a different 
signification from the agreement? You have prevaricated a good deal, 
and have talked to me about simple agreements; all that I want you 
to say on your oath is: whether there was a distinct understanding 
between you and any one else that Mr. Close was to have that share in 
the contract ?—I do not think there was, that any specified division 
was to be appropriated to Mr. Close, or that there was any detailed 
agreement entered into with him either verbally or otherwise, only 
there was a simple understanding that he should have an interest. 


4726. What do you mean by a simple understanding ? Do you mean: 
it was suggested that he might have an interest?—No; there was an 
arrangement between both parties that he should have the share in it, 
if it came to our tender. 


4727. Was there a definite understanding, or a positive agreement, 
that he should have any share, whether the share was designated or not ¢ 
—lI think there was. 


4728. Do you not know, when you were the party who acted in it ?—. 
Yes; there was to be a share in the original tender. 


4729. Was that the understanding between you and Mr. Close ?— 
Yes. 


4730. Why did you tell me that he spoke to Manning and McDonald, 
as if the only understanding arrived at was through that channel, and. 
not through you ?—-I do not remember making the statement. 


4731. Yes; at the beginning you evidently wished me to believe that 
this whole affair was undefined in your mind; you wished it to be 
understood that it came through somebody else?—No; it is you who 
are mistaken. What I said was in reference to the security to Morse, 
because I had forgotten entirely that he was Morce’s security, and not 
what you said. 


4732. This arrangement about the share in the contract, was it 
made through Manning and McDonald, or through you ?—I think it 
was made through me. What share ? 


4733. That at scme time or other Mr. Close might get a share- 
in your contract ?—Which particular share do you mean? 


4734, There was no particular share defined ?—In what particular 
tender ? 


_ 4735. The tender of which you are speaking: that is, the tender of 
Jones, Manning & McDonald ?—That is the original tender ? 


4736. Yes ?—I think it was done through me. 1 do not know what. 
conversation there was. 


4737. Do you not know that you commenced your evidence on that 
very subject, saying that you thought he had mentioned it to Manning 
and McDonald ?—1 have no recollection of it now. 


4738. Was the understanding which you have described as existing 
between you and Close in relation to any other tender, excent that 
which embraced the whole line ?—No. 


4739, He was to get a share only in the event of your firm getting 
the contract for the whole line ?— Yes. 
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4740. When it was known at Ottawa that Morse & Co, had been 
the successful tenderers for one of those sections only, were you not 
then aware that it was an object to you that Morse & Co. should not 
put up the security, so that youshould get the contract for that section ? 
-——Before we had any dealings with Mr. Close, Morse & Co.’s tender 
was entirely disposed of by the Government. Andrews, Jones & Co. 
had been called upon to put up securities. 


4741. Then, taking Andrews, Jones & Co, did you understand that in 
speaking of their position you had referred only to one section, not to 
the whole line ?--Yes. 


4742. Then why was it that you at that time proposed that Mr. 
Close should have a share in your tender for that section—your contract 
for that section—if you obtained it ?-—Because Mr. Close had been one 


of the parties in the original tender, or was understood to be one of the B 


parties in the original tender. 


4743. He was only interested, if at all, in the possibility of your 
getting the whole line ?—Yes; at that time. 


4744. Then why did you offer him a share in this contract for the 
section ? He never before had any chance of getting that, had he?— 
Yes; he had. 


4745. What chance had he ? —In getting an interest with us. 


4746. In that particular section ?—In case the securities were not 
put up, or in case any of the tenderers found that their tender was too 
low or could not find security, in that event it might come to our tender. 


4747. Which tender ?—The original tender we put in; we put in 
three tenders originally ; a terder for each of the sections, and for the 
whole line. 


4748. But you were dealing at that time in Ottawa with Mr. Close 
upon a different basis from that which you had previously done, that 
is to admit him to a chance in the tender for this one section ?—This 
was not done in Ottawa, it was done in Toronto. We all came home 
after tendering, and after Morse & Co, were disposed of, Close said he 
could get an interest in Andrews, Jones & Co.’s tender if he did not get 
an interest or had no interest with us. 


4749. Did you negotiate this matter with Mr. Close—I am Mere 
of this last arrangement alone—or did either Manning or McDonald 
take part in it ?—Mr. Manning and I were together. 

4750. Were you three present at the arrangement ?—Yes. 

4751. Where was it ?—In Toronto. 


4752, At what place in Toronto ?—I think Sat 8 met at my office; [ 
am not certain. 


4753. But upon that occasion you gave him a letter embodying your 
understanding ?—Yes. 


4754. Did you keep any copy of that letter ?—I bave kept no copy 
of it; I presume Mr. Manning has a copy. 

4755. Are you still interested to the extent that you were originally 
in this contract ?—No. 


4756. Why not ?—I withdrew from it; my father took my place in 
the contract. 
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4757. Do you know at what time that was accomplished ?—] think 
it was some time in June last. 


4758. June of 1879 or 1880 ?—June of 1879. 


4759. That was I suppose by mutual arrangement with the partners 
at that time ?—Yes. 


4760. Was that arrangement reduced to writing ?— His name is now 
in-the amended contract with the Government and the firm instead of 
mine, 


4761. Who has been looking after the interest of your father in the 
matter ?—I have. 


4762. Have you spent much of your time in the neighbourhood of the 
work ?—I have spent nearly all my time in connection with the work 
and his business since we got the contract. 


4763. Has there been any particular change in your circumstances 
between your getting the contract and your father becoming a partner 
instead of you ?—Yes; that was the cause of putting my father in my 
place. 

4764. What was the change in your circumstances?—The change 
was that I got into business difficulties. 

4765. Did that result in any change of your property ?—No—Yes; it 
did. | 

47:6. Could you get into the Insolvent Court without there being a 

change in your property ?—I did not catch the question that you put, 


4767, Did all your property or interest pass to somebody else after 
you became a contractor and before your father took your place in the 
partnership ?—No. 


4768. No change took place then before your father went in ?--No. 


4769. Was it soon after your father took your place in the partner- 
ship that there was a change in your property ?—Yes; not long. 


4770. How long ?—I think some months. 
4771. More than one month ?—About two months. 


4772. Is your father a man of means ?—Yes; he is reasonably well 
off. 


4773. Was anything given to you for your share that was transferred 
to him ?—My father put up the securities for me in the contract—the 
original securities—I think some $36,000. 


4774. Was anything given to you for the transferring of your share 
to him in the contract ?—No. 


4775. That was a transfer without value then ?—It was a transfer > 
without value, owing to his having put up the securities. 


4776. Were you in the partnership at the time the arrangement was 
made to buy out Nova Scotia members of the firm ?-—I was acting for 
my father then. 


4777. Did you take part in those negotiations ?—I did. 


4778. Had you authority from your father to do so ?—I had. 
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4779. So that that transfer is properly consummated, as you understand 
that the Fraser, Grant & Pitblado firm have no longer any interest in 
it ?—I understand it to be so, 


4780. You signed the contract yourself originally ?—I did. 
4781. Have you reason to believe that any gift, bonus, or advantage, 


has been promised or given to any one on account of any one of that 
firm being interested in this contract ?—Not a cent to my knowledge. 


4782. Is there any other matter which you wish to mention to the 
Commission connected with this transaction ?—None. 


Joun Mo.uoy, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 


4783. Have you been in any way connected with any of the works 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Yes. 


4784, In what capacity ?—I was one of the assistant engineers on 
contract 14 from June, 1875, to July, 1877. 


4785. On the part of the Government ? —Yes. 


4786. There are some claims made by Sifton, Ward & Co. in con- 
nection with that contract: one for change of the location of the line 
and another for a ditch at the Julius Muskeg ?—Yes; I was in charge 
of the work on the Julius Muskeg at that time 


4787. Do you know about work at this ditch ?—Yes; I know some- 
thing about it. What the claims are lam not aware of, but I know 
concerning the work. 

4788. They say the ditch on the Julius Muskeg is at a greater 
distance from the line than the specification described ? —Yes, that is 
the case; I laid out the ditch myself. There is a ditch for about four 
and a-balf miles, ninety feet from the centre of the railway line to the 
centre of the ditch, to the best of my recollection. 


4789. What is the greatest distance which there could be between 
the centre of the line and the centre of the ditch, if the ditch was 
within the specification ?—That would depend upon the depth of the 
ditch and the height of the bank. From the centre of the railway line 
to the extreme limits would be fifty feet. 


4790. How do you make it fifty feet ?--That is the limit of the rail- 
way. One hundred and thirty-two feet was the limit of the telegraph 
clearing. 

4791. You say the whole width of the railway line wonld be 100 
feet ?—One hundred feet on the section I was on. 


4792. Might not the line be laid out at one side of the centre of that 
100 feet ?—It was not. 

4793. Lam asking if it might not be under the specification ?—No ; 
it could not be under the specification, unless the specification was 
first altered. All our plans and cross-sections show that. 


4794. Then the specification made it impossible to have the ditch 
within them and more than fifty feet from the centre of the line to 
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Contract Noel4. the centre of the ditch ?—Yes; it would be quite impossible from the 


crane centre of the line to the outside of the ditch. 


Extent of extra 4795. In this case,where it was ninety feet,was there somewhere about 
aha eighty feet extra haul if the earth from the ditch was put into the line? 
—Yes; there would be more than ninety feet. Taking the centre of the 
ditch to the centre of the railway would be ninety feet. Now in one place ~ 
that ditch was over thirteen feet at one point over the regulation, 1 
should say it was thirteen and three-tenths—that would be a little over 
Thinks distance forty-nine feet wide-—then the bottom of the ditch was four feet, half 
Bey otmetneiy il of that depth would be two feet, and taking two from half of forty-nine 
feet. it would extend that distance to even beyond ninety fect. 


4796. Would it not be the same distance on the inside of the centre 
line as it was outside ?—Certainly. 


4797. Then if that much was saved in the distance on the inside of 
the centre line, would it not compensate for the same distance outside 
of the line ?—That would make the average ninety feet. 


4798. What would have been the distance frum the centre of the 
ditch to tho railway line, if it was within the specification ?—That 
would depend on the height of the bank. It wasathree feet bank, and 
the slopes of the bank would be four and a-half feet. Take half the 
width of the road-bed, eight and a-half feet, and add it to ten feet 
would be eighteen and a-half feet, that would bea slope of ten feet for 
the berm, and that would be the distance of the ordinary line. 


Cannot say what 4799. J am asking for the extreme limit that there could be from the 
would be extreme : . Fle : ‘ mai? ; 

limit fromthe | Centre of the ditch to the line, if it was in the specification ?—Taking 
reutre ofthe ditch the ordinary ditch it would be about four feet. It would be impossible for 
was withinthe any man to say what it would be to the centre of the ditch, because it 


specification. —_ would depend on the depth. 


4800. Can you tell me the extreme limit that it could be ?—No; L 
could not. We have had them from ten feet to thirty feet. 


The berm ten feet 4801, I am talking of the centre line of the ditch, that would not 
from the bottom 


of slope. affect the depth of the ditch ?—Certainly it would; the berm is ten feet 
from the bottom of the slope. 


4802. If you have only fifteen feet to go 4 come upon from the ont- 
side of the railway tothe centre of the line, is it possible to get more than 
fifty feet from the centre of the line to the centre of the ditch ?—No; 
but we have gone outside of that. 

From centreline 4803. I started this part of the subject with asking you the distance, 

Che outer limiter Within the specifications, that could possibly exist between the centre 

the railway fifty line of the railway and the central line of the ditch ?—From the centre 
line of the railway to the outer limit of the railway was fifty feet. 


4804. Do the specifications require that the ditch should be within 
tke limit of the railway ?—There is nothing said of that, that lam 
aware of, in the specifications. 


4805. May a ditch be made on the line of that railway outside 100 


feet, and be within the specification ?—I think not. 
Thinks the ditch 


must be within 4806. Then it must be within fifty feet to be within the specification ? 
fifty feet of the ; , 

ee Mb to be: —I think so. 

within thespecifi- Se Diode - eine A . : 
cations. Ss 4807. If it is within fifty feet and within the specification, what is the 


greatest distance which can exist between the centre of the ditch and 
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the centre of the line?—It would be fifty feet from the centre of the Contact No. 4. 
: . . Contractors’ 
ditch to outside of the line. Claims. 


4808. Can you answer my question? What is the narrowest width 
that that ditch is permitted to be made ?—That would depend upon 
the bank. 


4809. What is the narrowest width that the ditch can be made ?—It The ditch could 


: i ; be made six 
could-be made six inches. inches wide. 


4810. Now assuming that it is six inches wide, can you not tell me 
the greatest distance that could exist within the specifications from the 
centre of ditch to the centre of the line ?—It would depend upon the 
depth of the ditch. 


4811. Can you tell me the greatest distance that could exist under Tne distance 
the specitications from the centre line of the ditch to the centre of the (epee ae iieon, 
railway ? Have you not powers of calculation enough to state that, as 


you sit there ?—It would depend on the denvth of the ditch. 


4812. I am asking you, supposing six inches to be the narrowest point 
of the ditch, what would be the distance from the side to the centre ? 
—1If you tell me the depth, I can tell you; it must have a certain slope 
to come down. 
4813. How deep could the ditch be made if it were six inches wide on I a ditch of six 
top ?—The slope would be nine inches. eee URED 


4814. Can you tell me the depth of a ditch that would be six inches Wholies saan 


: Onis NTS : we berm of five feet 
wide on top ?—Nine inches. nine inches. 


4315. Can you tell me what is the width of that ditch ?—There is a 
berm then of five feet nine inches taken off fifty feet. 
Sas , Five feet nine 
4816. Can you take off five feet nine inches from fifty feet ?— inches from fifty 
Certainly; it leaves forty-four feet three inches. ath NN aah 
inches, 


4817. Now then, from that basis, can you tell me the greatest distance 
which could exist between the centre line of the ditch and the centre 
line of the railway ?—No, I could not; it all depends on the depth of 
the ditch. 


4818. But, in speaking of the greatest length which could exist in the 
way I am describing, you must take, I suppose, the narrowest ditch 
that could be made, in order to maintain the greatest length ?—Then 
take a ditch fitty feet wide. 


4819, I am talking of the greatest length and not the shortest length, 
J am trying to get you to calculate. Could you have a greater length 
than forty-tour feet three inches ?—No; I could not possibly have a 
greater length than that if it were a six inch ditch. 


4820. You understand now that you could not have a longer line than 
forty-four feet three inches on that basis ?—No. 


4321. In this case you say the centre line from the ditch, as execu- From centre line 
ted to the railway, was ninety feet ?—Yes. ere teal 
4822. Can you tell me how much that exceeded the greatest length 
that it could have been unier the specification ?—The greatest length it 
could have been under the specification would be fifty fect from the 
centre of the line. | 
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Contract No. 14. 


Contractors? 
Claims. 


Extent of extra 
haul forty-five 
feet nine inches 
more than itcould 
have been if the 
ditch had been 
within the specifi- 
cation. 


Tnstructions not 
to have ditch less 
than four feet. 


Forty-six feet a 
fair average for 
excess of haul. 


Cost of extra haul 
to contractors. 


Average day’s 
work for a man, 
ten yardsof earth. 


4823. I am talking about the centre line of the ditch; surely you 
must understand what | am saying ?—That would be forty-five feet nine 
inches. 


4824. Then do you mean that the length over which this earth had 
to be hauled from the ditch to the railway was on an average forty-five 
feet nine inches more than it could possibly have been if the ditch 
had been within the specification ?—Yes. 


4825, It has been suggested that it would be impossible, under the 
specification, to make a ditch so narrow as six inches. Do you know 
how that was ?—-Our instructions were not to have the ditch less than 
four feet. 


4826, Then why do you take into account a ditch of six inches only 
in estimating the possible length ?—That is the smallest ditch that. 
could possibly be made. 


4827. Could you make it as low as that under the specification ?— 
Those were our instructions, but we had to make a ditch afterwards. 
less than four feet. 


4828, Have you ever calculated, in your own way, to ascertain the 
average extra haul made by Sifton & Ward on this particular work 
from the haul that would have been requirel if it had been made under 
the specification ? —No,; I never made such a calculation. 


4829. Do you think that forty-five feet nine inches is a fair average 
for his excess of haul ?—Yes; say forty-six feet in round figures, 

4830. Do you think there was that much excess of haul ?—[ do. 

4831. I suppose the loading and unloading of the barrow would have 
to take place, whether the haul was long or short ?—Certainty. 

4532. It would only be then for the time occupied in the excessive 
haul ?—Yes; for going backwards and forwards and making the plank 
on which to wheel the barrow. 

4833. Have you any idea how far a man can propel a barrow of earth 
in a day’s work ?—No; I never made any such calculation. 

4834. It is only the propulsion of this barrow of earth for which they 
make the claim, as I understand ?—Yes, and there is the coming back. 

4835, Is that propelling backwards ?—They draw it backwards. 


4836. I mean it is the locomotion of the barrow ?—Yes; and that 
would make about ninety feet instead of twenty. 


4837. I am directing my questions now to the value of this extra 
haul, or rather the cost of it, to Sifton & Co.: that would depend on 
the value of a day’s labor, would it not ?—Certainly. 


4838. The length that a man could so propel and haul a barrow in @ 
day’s labor ?—Yes 


4839. You sav that you have never considered that question ?—No; 
because some will do a good deal more than others. 


4840. In several days’ labour you take the average of aman’sstrength. 
Have you never estimated how much a man can do in a day’s work ? 
—Yes; as arule about ten yards. 


4841. Have you made the calculation ?—Yes. 
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4842. For the same reason vou can calculate how far a man would Comtact No. 14, 


propel a barrow ?—I am speaking from experience that a man can Contractors? 
excavate about ten yards a day. 


48343. Have you in any way formed an opinion of the value of this Sirton’s extra 
extra haul of Sifton & Co.’s?--It would be at least one-third more, 2&4 one-third 
Their estimates were one-third less. A Paes 

4844. Do you mean that from making up the estimates from time to 
time, you have ascertained that any given number of men take out one- 
third less, with this long haul than they would have taken out if they had 
only the regulation haul ?—Yes, than they did on other portions of the 
road with the same quantity of earth. 


4°45. Then assuming the value to be 26 ects. per yard, you make 
the cost to the contractor of this extra haul about 9 cts. per yard ? 
—Yes, about that; one-third or a little under 9 cts. per yard. 


4846. Would he be entitled to something besides that for providing Contractor entit- 
plank and trestle work on which those barrows were wheeled ?—Yes ; fod ig cometning 


it took a great deal more for the long haul than for the short one. of plank and 
trestle work. 


4847. Have you estimated what would be a fair price for that ?—No; 
it was done by the men before | had anything to do with that part, and 
I could not give an estimate. It was avery expensive work, the men 
had to make the plank with broad axes and small axes in the woods. 


F . ont Pa Vis Thompson, engi+ 
4848, Who was your engineer in charge ?—Mr. Thompson. Cetin eave! 


4849. Were you one of his assistants ?—Yes. 


4850. At the time that the work was going on was it discussed 
between you and Mr. Thompson whether it might be the foundation of 
a claim between the contractor and the Government ?—He said it would 
be an open claim, that at present Mr. Rowan controlled that ditch as 
an off-take drain. 


4851. Was it the practice to move the earth from off-take drains Practice as to of 
into the line of embankments ?—No. pace Grea. 


4852. But in this case the material was moved from the ditch into 
the bank, as a rule ?—The bank was made out of the ditch. 


4853. So that the practice in this instance was different to the practice Rule broken. 
in respect to other off-take ditches ?—Yes; according to the specifi- 
cation off-take ditches run at right angles to the line, while this ran 
parallel to the line throughout; there was no diversion or angle what- 
ever. 


4854. Do you know what proportion of this material taken from this 
ditch was put upon the line ?—I could not say that, because I arrived 
there before that portion of the road was disputed. 


4855. Upon another item of this claim—this change of location—do Claim relating to 
you remember the locality at which the change was made ?—Yes; I £[janse of loca 
have been over the ground. 


4856. Was it made at more than one locality 7—Not that 1 am aware 
of; it was made from the northern survey to the southern one. 


4857. I mean about the locality on the line—for instance, the number Locality of 
of the station ?—It was made a short distance east of Brokenhead °h#28°- 
River —I should say about station 1020. J would not be positive in 
that matter, but if | had the profile I could tell. . 
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Contract No.4. 4858, Was it only in the neighbourhood of that locality tue is 


Contractors? 
pba ae the one I am cognizant of. 


Line changed for 4859. For what length was it changed ?—It was changed for a 


Ke of mil 
Prieto ke number of miles, between Brokenhead to near Whitemouth River. 


head to near 
Whitemouth 4860. How far was it changed at the most extreme point ?—In the 


River. neighbourhood of twenty miles. 


4861. I mean what distance was it changed in the south ?—In some 
places it might be a mile. I think a mile would be the extreme distance 
at any point. 


4862. At the extreme point the new line was only a mile south of 
the located line ?—About that. 


4863. Was there any considerable difference in the quality of the 
material which had to be removed, occasioned by that change of loca- 
tion ?—Yes. 

Qualityofmateri- 4864. What kind of material was it upon the first located line ?— 
wee moved The greatest part of the northern line was high and dry, gravel and 
mew location. sandy ridges. 


4865. Did it cover any part of the Julius Muskeg region ?—Yes ; but 


that portion of it was narrower and the soundings were not so deep. 


Change to south cope ° k 
madeit necessary 4866, So that change to the south made it necessary to cross a 


po crass a greater greater length of the Julius Muskeg ?—Yes; a more difficult part. 
aes: 4£664. The greater part of the northern line you say was sand and 
gravel ?7—A great deal of it was high —what we would call dry ridges — 
in fact it is from the neighbourhood of the old line they take out the 


ballast for the purpose of ballasting the road. 


4867. Would that be done by hand labour, or would machinery 
be used ?—Horses, scrapers and waggons would be used. 


48¢8, Would that be less expensive to the contractors than hand 
labour with barrows ?—Certainly. 


Work onsouthern 4869. What per cent. cheaper?—-Were I the contractor myself I 

fine 25 to 30 per | caw PA aire rhage he : 2 ee ; 

ahaa aids would say 25 per cent. cheaper—perhaps 30 per cent. cheaper. It 
would be 50 per cent. cheaper at least. 


4870. Then it would cost nearly 50 per cent. more to do the same 
amount of work on the southern line ?—Certainly it would. The greater 
part of the southern line was covered with water until it was drawn off. 


Three-fourthsof = 4871. How much of the western line do you think could have been 
northern line 


could have been WoO:ked at this cheaper rate than the southern line ?—Three-fourths. of 
worked at it 
cheaper rate. Tinh 4 

4872. Could you state between what stations?—No; I would rather 


state between what points. Itis three years since I have beea there 
and I have forgotten the number of the stations; I would say about 
station 1020, a point near Brokenhead River, to station 2240 near 
Whitemouth ; that is as near as I can come to it, I will not swear to 
that. 


4873. What is about the mileage of that distance ?—Nearly twenty » 

miles. 
Manner of taking 4874. In taking progress estimates of work executed do they number 
Maree ce from station to station in the estimates ?—No; not in returning the 
estimates, we take our estimates on the line from station to station but 


“we do not return them from stations, but very often in a lump sum, or 


‘from station to station as the engineer in charge would direct. It would 
depend on his fancy, but on 14 it was done. 


4875. Have you made up any calculation of the amount of extra 
-cost to which the contractors would be put by this change of line ?— 
I could not do that, because I am not aware ofthe quantities that were on 
‘the north line ; unless I knew the quantities that were in the northern 
line it would be impossible for me to do it, but I have considered the 
difference in expense between the north and south lines. 


4876. Not knowing actual quantities on the north line which was 
not worked, have you any idea what percentage of the south line should 
‘bear the additional price you have named? —Were I[ the contractor for 
‘these two lines to-morrow, I would take the northern line at 5 cts. 
per yard cheaper than the southern one. 


4877. You mean for the whole length of line ?—Yes. 


4578, Do you mean by that that you think the extra cost of that 
“work to Sifton & Ward was as much as 5 cts. a yard over the whole 
length of the south line ?—I do think so; I am speaking of between 
these two points. 


4879. You mean as far as it relates to those twenty miles alteration ? — 


“Yes; between Brokenhead and Whitemouth. 


4889. Do you know what the object was in changing the location ?— 
I do not, unless to make a nice profile upon paper; that is the only 
reason I could assign for it. 


4881. Have you any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway 
upon which you wish to give evidence ?—I have some accounts which 
I sent in to the paymaster. 


4882. Do you wish to produce it ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit 
No. 99.) . 

4883. How did this account arise ?—It arose by refusal of payment. 

4884. You mean refusal to pay it to you ?—Yes, 

4885. Who refused to pay it ?—The paymaster. 

42836. Who was the paymaster ?—Mr. Nixon. He gives his reasons 
for not doing so in that letter. (Pointing to Exhibit.) 

4887. I see this is for an amount which you contend was puid to a 
cook ?—Yes; that is one of the letters. [ had several of them destroyed. 

4888. Did you employ the cook ?—Yes. 


4889. In what capacity were you acting when you employed him ?— 
As assistant engineer on the road. 


4890. Was it on this same contract 14 ?—Yes. 
4891. Is it the common practice of assistant engineers to employ 
cooks on the road ?—It was the common practice. 


4892. Were there any rules laid down about it?—No; there were 
no rules until this arose. 


4893. I see that Mr. Nixon states that you have not complied with 
the rules of the service ?— Yes. 
21 
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Engineer’s 
Claim— 


Contract No-¥4# 4894, What rule does he refer to?—That I should employ a persow 
Cy itness aceused on my section and send him in to him, and then have him travel back: 
ance withrules. to my house. 


4895, Was that the usual practice ?—No; never. 


4896. Do you mean that you were not aware at the time of employ-- 


ing this cook that it was part of the regulations of the service ?—No ;. 
I was not. 

4897. How were you made aware that there was any contention on 
the part of the paymaster that such a regulation existed ?—Payment 
was refused. 


Payment refused 4898, Did he mention the particulars of that rule to you at the time: 


pecauge he em- payment was refused ?—No; the first payment that was refused was. 


andnotaman. when I employed a woman instead ofa man. Payment was refused on 
that account, because I employed a woman. 


4+99. Is the employment and payment of this woman part of this. 


claim of yours now ?— Yes. L was a man with a family and [ considered 
I should have a woman instead of a man in the house with my wife; 
consequently I employed a woman, and payment was refused. 


4900. Was there any rule at that time that cooks should be men 
cooks ?—It was understood that on surveys cooks should be men. 
4901. Is it on construction ?—I was not made aware of it. 


4902. This letter alludes only to one cook, Paul Boucher ?—He is a 
Frenchman; there were several others. By referring to their books 
we can find the whole thing, and whether these men have been paid or 


not. 
4903. By referring to what books ?—The paymaster’s books. 
Claim for pay- . : 
ment to several 4904. Is your claim for payment to other cooks as we'l ?—Certainly. 


cooks. ; 
an 4905. Then this letter does not refer to your whole claim ?—No; 


beeause L have no letters in reference to the whole claim. 


4906. How much is your claim for payment to Boucher ?—I could 
not say just now. 


4907. Does your claim consist of the payments to these two individ- 


als: the woman cook and Paul Boucher ?—There were others. 


Objectionstopay- 4908, But what was the difficulty about those ?—Because they were: 


ment where men ; 
employed. employed in the same manner. 


4909. You mean you did not send them to Winnipeg to report them- 


selves ?—Yes; by not sending them to Winnipeg to report and having 
them come back again. [I live thirty-three miles east of Red River. 


4910. Is there any other objection to your claim than the two you 
have named: that one was a woman and that the other men cooks 


did not travel to Winnipeg to report themselves and come back again ?’ 


—That is the only objection made by Mr. Rowan. 
4911, Have you paid these men and these cooks ?—Yes. 


4912. Was it the usual practice to reimburse to engineers the amount 
they disbursed to cooks ?— Yes. 


4913. Have you paid these men ?—I have. Mr. Sifton carried one of 


these orders in to get the wages for these men, and he was refused 
because I could not come—and the woman left me. 


i ~~ — = 
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4914. Have you any other claim besides these?—None whatever, ©omtvact No. 14. 


4915, There is here a claim for house rent ?—The second claim is for Claim for house 
. . . . ° ° . O27 5 
house rent, but it is not in connection with section 14; that is on the 7% $2370: 
branch. 


4916. What is the amount of that claim ?—$237.50. 


4917. How did that arise ?—When I went on the branch I supposed 
I was to act as every other engineer on the road did, and that my rent 
would be paid and furniture supplied me. 


4918. Was there any arrangement upon that subject at the time you 
went to this house ?—No; not at that time. Mr. Rowan afterwards, in 
March, told me that he would see it would be paid. 


4919, Is this the amount that you actually disbursed ?—No; I did 
not disburse it all, because you see there is an amount for furniture. I 
used my own furniture. 


4920. How much of it did you disburse for rent of house ?—For the 
six months and a half in Winnipeg I paid $20 a month, and for the five 
months in Emerson [| paid $10 a month. 


4921. The rest of the claim is for the use of your own furniture ?— 
V3. 


4922. At the time you rented this house you say there was no under- 
standing upon the subject ?—No; not at the time. 


4923. You took it for granted that they would pay you ?—Certainly ; 
because every other engineer on the road was paid. 


4924, What is the objection to paying it ?—I do not know what the 
objection is, but it was refused. Mr. Brophy, when he came up here 
last summer, was willing to pay it. I putin the bill and he signed it. 
I sent it to Mr. Rowan and he refused to pay it, so Mr. Brophy told 
me. 


4925. Have you had any connection with the Canadian Pacific Railway Bailway Cone 


besides these two matters on which you have spoken ?—I was on the Pemb. Branch. 
Pembina Branch line a little over a year. Contract No. 5+ 


a 


4926. In what capacity ?—In charge from Red River to Emerson— 
Otterburn Station it is called now. 


4927. That is on the South Pembina Branch ?—Yes. 


4928. What is the length of that partof the branch ?—Abont forty 
miles. 


4929, Was it on construction ?—Yes. 
4930. For what time ?—From 12th July, 1878, to Ist August, 1879. 


4231. When did the road begin to run?—The first rail was laid on commenced to 
the 22nd November, 1878, and then they commenced to run forwa.d Pur lth Decem= 
until they connected. They were laying the road from both ends. They ~ 
commenced to run on them about the 15th Decemb:r. 


4932. You were looking after the Government interests then ?—Yes. 


2° . 7oOr mA Rowan next 
4233. Who was your next superior officer ?—Mr. Rowan. suporionomiears 


4934. Was the line built according to specification ?—Yes. 
214 
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Wemb. Branch. , 
J a 4935. Was there any difficulty between the Government and the 


Difficultybetween Contractor upon that subject about the portion over which you were in 


Govern:nent and charge ?—There was some difficulty about ties. 
contractor about 


wee 4936. What was the difficulty ?—The great difficulty was that they 
were chopped instead of being sawed, and some of them were a Jittle 
short. 


4937. Did you accept them as the engineer in charge?—I followed 
the instructions of Mr. Rowan. 


Instructionsasto 4938. What were his instructions?—His instructions were, in the 

accepting tes. first place, not to accept any that were not cut square on the ends and 
of one length; afterwards he gave me instructions to take them two 
inches shorter than eight feet, if they were cut with a short scarf instead 
of a long one and all the stub ends cut off. 


4939, Did you accept them under these instructions ?—Yes, 


‘Contractors 4940. Then aid that end the difficulty ?—It ended the difficulty, but 

A eaeaaan it did not end the grumbling of the contractors; they were not very 
well satisfied and they suffered a good deal. The ties were principally 
American ties ; they came from the American side of the line. 


4941. Who was the party furnishing the ties ?—Willis & Co. 

4942. Was it a contract for ties alone ?—I believe it was a separate 
contract. However, that had nothing to do with me; there were to be 
so many ties at a certain price, and the Americans supplied a certain 
number of a certain length. 


4943. Is there any other matter connected with the railway about 
which you wish to give evidence ?—No. 


SIFTCN. JoHn W. SIFTON’S cxamination continued : 
“Telegraph 
Matathaancee By the Chairman i—_— 
‘Contract No, 1. fi 
Expense of keep- 4944. Can you give the estimate which was alluded to in your former 


Eidioper ek. evidence about the telegraph line ?—I think I can. I can give very 


$5,100 a year. nearly an approximate estimate. The expense of keeping the line in 
repair, operating, and wages, about $3,100 a year. That includes 
renewals of poles. 


EBaceipts of line. 4945. I suppose it includes repairs of every kind: wire and other 
matter necessary to maintain the line in good order ?—Yes; and oper- 
ating as well. The receipts of the line vary very much. The first two 
years it was very smali—perhaps under $400 a year—but it has kept 
increasing from that time to this. It runs from $100 to $150 a month. 

ae It is about $150 a month at the present time. It is very uncertain. 

Some months we have avery small amount of business over the line, but 
that is about the average. 


4946. Have you not made up the aggregate of tLe expenses for 
repairs and maintenance from the beginning until now ?—[ have not. 


4947. Have you for any particular period ?—No, I have not; but I 
can do it very nearly, [ think. J think the books are in such a shape 
I could get it. ! 


4948, In your opinion has the cost of repairs, and maintenance, and 
operating exceeded the amount of receipts ?—It has not exceeded the 
receipts—that is including what I have received from the Government 
as well as the profits of the line. 


4949, I mean irrespective of that item ?—Yes; very much exceeded. 
The maintenance, and operating, and keeping in repair have exceeded 
the receipts at least 300 per cent. 


4950. In round numbers can you say about how much you have 
expended up to this time in maintaining, repairing, and operating ?— 
About $20,000. 

4951. Can you say about how much you have received for the use 
of the line ?—About $5,000. 


4952, I suppose that under your contract with the Government you 
were obliged to maintain and repair the line to the same extent as you 
have done now, and whether you operate it yourself, or whether the 
Government or some one else operates it ?—Yes. 


4953. There has been no excessive cost on account of operating it 
yourself ?—No. 


4954. What has it cost you tooperate the line altogether, up to now, 
independent of the maintenance and repairs ?—About $5,00): some- 
thing less than that. 


4955. So that setting off the receipts against the operating expenses, 
the receipts are only a little higher ?—It is about the same thing. 
There is very little difference. 


4956, Your receipts are impro\ing each year ?—-Yes. 


4957. How much ‘longer have you the privilege of retaining the 
receipts ?—One year. 


4958. What do you estimate the probable receipts at ?—I estimate 
the probable receipts for next year at about $2,500. 


4959. And what do you estimate the probable expenses of operating 
only ?—A bout $1,200. 


4960. So that on the whole transaction you will probably be a gainer 
to the extent of $1,300 in the profits over and above the operating 
expenses 7—Yes; | think that will cover the whole. It is a very fair 
estimate. I would just like to say that the greatest expense for repairs 
has originated at or near Lake Manitoba—near Dog Lake. There is 
a place there where, although the swamps are not deep, there is con- 
siderable water, and the great difficulty has originated there and at the 
crossing of Lake Manitoba. We had agreed with the Government 
about a certain arrangement to cross the lake by driving in piles and 
setting the poles on them, but the poles did not remain there. In con- 
sequet ce of that we have had tocarry the line around through aswamp 
a good distance. You were asking me the other day if there was not 
a good deal of complaint about the keeping up of the line. All our 
difficulty arose in that place. There is a section of about eight or ten 
miles where there is a great deal of water, and it is very hard to keep 
up the poles, as the wind blows them down. As to the cost of the line, 
it has cost me about $15,000 more than I received from the Government ; 
that is, provided I receive the balance of percentage that is retained 
sull in the hands of the Government. 
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4961. You ercdit that to the transaction as if you were sure to get it ? 
—Yes; | will be out of pocket about $15,000 upon the construction. 
4962. Irrespective of the operating ?—Yes. 
4963. The operating will save you to the extent of $1,300 ?—Yes. 
By Mr Keefer :— 
4964. What is the worst season of the year to maintain it ?—From 


the beginning of June to the middle of August is the worst season of 
the year. 


By the Chairman :— 


4965. I think you have said that you had acquired the interest of the 
whole firm ?—I had. 


4966. When you speak of this loss, it is of the loss to the whole firm ? 
—Yes. 


4967. I think you said you had an arrangement with the Govern- 
ment about putting in poles ?—Yes. 


4968. With whom was that arrangement ?—With Mr. Fleming. 


4969. What was the arrangement ?—In our contract we had so much 
a mile for prairie, and so much a mile for wood land, 


4970. But nothing for carrying it over water ?—Nothing for carry- 
ing it over water; but this was a greater extent than it could be car- 
ried over with one span, and we made an arrangement with Mr. 
Fleming to put in piles there. It was thought that by putting in piles 
and connecting the poles with them that they would stand, and we 
drove the piles in in the winter. 


4971. Was that done on your own account ?—No; under an under- 
standing with Mr. Fleming as to what was to be done. Then, in the 
next spring, they all went away. . 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


4972. Was it with the ice ?—Yes; in the spring the water rises there 
before the ice goes out. 


4973. Were the piles carried away or only the poles ?—Yes; the 
poles too, 


By the Chairman :— 


4974, How was it managed then ?—Afterwards we made a pier with 
piles and filled it with stones. 


4975. The Government did not assist you in that ?—No; we were to 
receive $2,000 for the first work we did there. 


4976. You mean in this water stretch at Lake Manitoba ?—Yes; and 
at Dog Lake. 


4977. Did you furnish the poles and everything under this arrange- 
ment with the Government ?—Yes; but they would not stand. 
4978. Has that claim been paid ?—No. 


4979. That is still a claim on your part against the Government ?-— 
Yes, 


4980. Is there any dispute about the correctness of it ?—No; I do 
not think there is. 


4981. Has it been a subject of discussion or argument between you 
‘and the Department ?—No. 


49&2, Is there any other matter connected with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway which you wish to explain ?—No; nothing else. 


4{HARLES WHITEHEAD’S examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


4983. Do you know anything about the arrangement between your 
father, the contractor for section 15, and Sifton, Ward & Co., contractors 
for 14, respectively, for the finishing of the east end of section 14 ?—I 
had some conversation with the contractors, Ward & Farwell, as to 
the completing of it. 


_ 4984. How was that conversation brought about ?—Between Mr. 
Farwell and myself. He suggested the propriety of my father doing 
the work. 


4935. Did I understand that at this time you were acting for your 
father ?—Yes; he sugyested the propriety of doing the work for Sifton, 
Ward & Co., and completing that particular fill—this heavy fill. 
By so doing, their price, if allowed for extra haul, would be some- 
thing over $1 per yard. 

4986. Was that understood to be the result at that time ?—Yes, 
that was his agreement, you will understand, with me, that we should 
do it for them, and that would be the result if it was done for them-- 
that they would get the extra haul, which would bring up the total to 
over $1 per yard. I told them I did not think the Government 
‘would stand thatkind ofdeal; that they would not have it. I told him that 
if we did vomplete it we would complete it under the Government, but I 
Aid not think my father would complete it for them. I advised with 
my father to that effect—not to complete it for Sifton, Ward & Co.; and 
whatever arrangements he might make to make them through the 
Government for the completion. I told him I thought there would be 
no difficulty in getting +0 cts. per yard for completing it. 

4987. Was that to include all the haul necessary ?~—Yes. 

By Mr. Keefer :— 
4988, Taking the earth from the same place ?—Wherever we could 
By the Chairman :—- 

4989. Finding it at your own risk ?—Finding it at our own risk and 

filling it for 40 cts. : 


4990. What did that lead to?—Mr. Marcus Smith came along just 
about this time—just after this conversation had occurred—and I told 
Mr. Smith that I thought my father would fill it for that price—for 
40cts. per yard. Mr,Ward was up about that time. He spoke to me about 
it and said that he wanted that we should doit. Henry Sifton—I don’t 
know whether he is one of the contractors or not, but he was doing that 
end of the contract—wanted to fill it himself, so Mr. Ward told me, 
but that he would not Jisten to anything of the kind, that he had 
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Contract No. T4 enough’ of 14, and he wanted that we should do the balance of the 
4 greement 


a ith Sitton & Work for the Government and that they should be relieved of it. 


aan 4991. Was that what Mr. Ward wanted ?—Yes; that they should be: 
‘Ward desired to 


have his firm relieved of the contract, and that we were to complete it. 
relieved of the 


contract,and that 4992. Do you mean that that portion of the line which you were to» 


Whitehead un- finish should no longer be dealt with as between them and the: 


finished work. Government ?—Yes; and that we should complete it. 


4993. That it should be dealt with as if it were never part of the 
contract ?—Yes. 


4394. Do you know whether his partners agreed to that proposition ? 


—1Jl talked to Mr. Farwell afterwards and he seemed to think so. 


4995, Was it from that talk with Mr. Farwell that you understood 
he agreed to it ?~Yes, I think so; they all seemed to be agreeable to 
it at the time. 


4996. Was it spoken of between you and Mr. Farwell after you had 
had the talk with Mr. Ward, as a matter that should be regarded as if it 
had never been in any way part of their contract ?7—Yes; that was the 

, understanding with me. Every time I talked with him and every con- 
versation I had, I think that they were glad to get rid of it. 


4997. Did he lead you to understand that he was willing that the 


matter should be arranged as Mr. Ward proposed ?—I did not tell him 
anything about what Mr. Ward had said to me. 


4998, On a similar basis, then ?—Yes; he seemed to be quite satisfied: 
with the arrangemeut. 


4999. Were you present at the time the arrangement was concluded 


between your father and them ?—No; I generally talked these mat-. 


ters up, and then told my father what would be best to do, and then he 
did that part of the business here. I gave him my ideas what L 
thought he ought to get, and what it would be done for. 


5000. So that what you knew of the final arrangements was from 
conversations before that with Ward, Farwell and Henry Sifton ?—Yes;, 
and with my father afterwards. 


5001. Is there any other matter connected with the finishing of the 


line upon which you wish to give evidence ?—No; there is not. 


5002. Do you know whether the agreement between Farwell and 
your father was submitted to any legal gentleman ?—I am not certain. 
I recollect telling him, however, at the time to be sure that he did not 
have anything to do with Sifton, Ward & Co., that we wanted our 
transaction to be with the Government entirely. 


5003. Did I understand that you managed generally the affairs of 
your father in connection with this work ?—On the work entir ely, and 
when he was away I managed his finances here. When he was away 
I would go into town, but my business was chiefly to attend to the work. 


5004. Did you at any time attend to work for him at other places; 
at Ottawa, for instance ?—I did not do much for him at Ottawa. 


SL niga 5005. Did you have any transactions for him at any time with Mr. 
Helpi Wews- 

papers, &e. Mackintosh, on his account ?—I do not know anything about the Mac- 

Knows nothing kintosh affair, only from hearsay. I do not know anything of my own 


of arrangements 
with Mackintosh. knowledge. 
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5006. Did you assist in dealing with Mr. Mackintosh as to the return 
of any money or paper, or anything of that kind ?—Yes ; [ did not go 
to Mackintosh myself, but I had my father’s attorney go to him. 

5007. Who was that ?—Mr. Bain. 

5008. Was Mackintosh here?—No. Mr. Bain was in Ottawa. 

5009. Was that Mr. Bain of the firm of Bain & Blanchard ?—Yes. 


5010. Did you know Mackintosh personally, at that time ?—Yes, 
I have seen him. I think I saw him when I was down there, but I never 
mentioned about the transaction to him. 


5011. Was it done entirely through your attorney and Mackintosh ? 
—Yes; it was done with Mr. Bain. 


5012. What was the result of the transaction ?—I think he got back 
my father’s acceptances for about $11,000. 


5013. Did you see those acceptances ?—I think I have, but I would 
not be certain. 


5014. Were they got back by Mr. Bain at the time that you were 
there ?—Yes ; they were got back in December last. 


5015. Had they matured before that, or were they running ?—I 
would not be sure, but I think they were running. 


5016. Did you say you do not know whether you saw them then or 
at; any time since ?—I think I have seen them here at Mr. Bain’s 
office, but I would not be sure; I know he got them. 


5017. Who was it retained Mr. Bain at that time ?—I think it was 
a great deal through myself. 


6018. Did you take any part in the instructions to Mr. Bain ?— 
Only in this way: I felt that my father had been— I donot know how 
to put it exactly. He went and got the acceptances back. I knew that 
the acceptances had been given in this way: when my father was 
away some of those acceptances would come up here; some of them | 
would pay, but others I would allow to go to protest. I wanted to 
know from my father if Mackintosh had other acceptances, and he said 
he had, but he did not know how much, Mr. Bain and I had talked 
the matter over as we would any of my father’s business transactions, 
and Mr, Bain, as well as myself, thought it was only right that we 
should endeavour to get the acceptances back. I do not know that my 
father said that we were to get them back. Those were matters I very 
frequently said nothing to him about until [ got them made right. 


5919, Then you did what you thought was in his interest, sometimes 
without his authority ?—Yes, when | felt that he had been swindled. 
That is the idea. 


5020. Did you say that those acceptances would sometimes come up 
to be paid by you ?—Yes, when my father was away ; otherwise I would 
never know of them at all. 


5021. Can you say what all the acceptances given by him to 
Mackintosh would amount to, judging from what you have seen ?—I 
would not be quite positive; I should say over $30,000. 


5022. Have you any means of knowing how much of them has been 
paid from your knowledge of your father’s business?—I could not say 
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Contract No+14- how much has been paid, but I think something over $20,000 in round 
About $20,000 paid nombers. I may be mistaken; it may be more, it may be less, but I 
have that idea from what I have seen. 


5023. Do you know, or have you any reason to believe, that any gift, 
or promise, or advantage, was promised or made by your father to any 
one, on account of this transaction: the contract for section 15 ?—I do 
not know of any. Remuneration do you mean ? 


5024. It may have been a bonus; I am speaking of gifts as well as 
remuneration, or any kind of advantage?—I do not know. I cannot 
say that I do. 


5025. You are aware that he has given something to Sutton & 
Thompson and something to Chariton ?—Yes; from what he tells me. 


5026. And this amount to Mackintosh ?—Yes; from what he tells me 
I know that he has given to Mackintosh, and from those acceptances 
coming forward to him when I was acting for him. 


5027. Did you ever have any conversation at all upon the subject 
with Mackintosh ?—No; I did not wish to have. The only conversa- 
tion I had about the matter would be with my father, and that was not 
of a very pleasing character, as 1 was exasperated at him doing anything 
so silly. 


5028. Was there anything else about this matter upon which you 
wished to give evidence ?—No; I do not’ know that there is. 


WinnreeG, Monday, 20th September, 1830. 
SUTHERLAND : 


Fort Frances UGH SUTHERLAND, sworn and examined : 


peeks By the Chairman :— 
Resident in Win- 


nipeg during six 5029. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. 

i 5030. How long have you lived here ?—I have been here off and on 
for six years, but I did not come here to reside permanently until about 
a year ago—that is I did not bring my family here until last winter ; 
but still I may say I am resident here for six years. 


5031. Was this your headquarters for business purposes ?—Yes, this 
FS - was my headquarters; in the summer time especially. 


5032. Where was your principal residence before a year ago ?—In 
this country. Of course I was travelling backwards and forwards 
through the country and down to Ontario. | 


5033. Were you engaged on any business connected with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway at any time ?—Nothing, unless the Fort Frances Lock 
is included in that. That is the only thing. 


5034. Assuming that to be a portion of the works of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, then you were ?—Yes. 


Bln att A 5035. When were you first engage! in that?—I think I first took 


Frances Lock at Charge of that work in 1875. 
the opening of 4 
navigation, 1875. 5036. What time of the year ?—About the opening of navigation. 


5037. In what capacity were you engaged ?—I suppose it was in the 
capacity of superintendent of the different works —really inspector. 


ANE Neely 
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5038. Inspector of what ?—Of various public works. Fort Frances 
Lock was a portion, and the Government Buildings west at Battleford 
and Fort Pelly. 


5039. Do you mean that you were engaged inspecting works of Character in 
other persons, and managing works ?—Not being permanently located Sivisyeay 
in any one place I look on my capacity as more inspector than local 
manager. There were men appointed under me, and it was my duty to 
go from place to place and report. 


5040. Had you power to direct the operations as well as inspect 
them ?—Yes; I had power to direct the operations in anything that 
came within my instructions. 


5041. Then whatever may have been the name of the office, it was 
in fact manager as well as inspector ?—I presume it was; it would be 
more that of general manager, | suppose. 


5042. Had you any written instructions when you first took charge of Received written 
the Locks at Fort Frances ?—Yes ; I always received written instructions {pe to tee 
from time to time on what to proceed with. . 


5043. From whom did these instructions come generally ?—Generally 
from the Secretary of the Public Works Department, upon the author- 
ity, 1 suppose, of the Minister. It generally comes from the Secretary. 


5044. You assume, of course, that they were properly authorized ? 
-—-Yes; I suppose so. 


5045. Did you report to the Engineer-in-Chief, Mr. Fleming, at any Always sent his 
time ?—No, I think my reports were all sent to the Secretary of the ile ail 
Pablic Works Department, because it was from that Department I got Works. 
instructions; of course I reported to him. 

5046. Were the operations directed by the Engineer-in-Chief?—Some- Sometimes con- 


‘ d Engineer- 
dimes he was consulted. Pence ah 


5047. By you? —Yes, occasionally I consulted him; but I always 
understood that my directions came from the Department. I did not 
know whether there was any difference. My instructions came from 
the Secretary. I do not know whether they came through the engi- 
neers. 


5048. You did not consider yourself a subordinate of the Engincers 
Department ?—No; I had nothing to do with the engineers at all, except 
some person who was appointed specially for my work. 


5049. Was any person appointed to take charge of engineering mat- 
4ers on that work ?—Yes. 
5050. Who was that ?—I believe the first one appointed was Mr. Mor- DOr ee 
timer, a civil engineer. : engineer. 
5051. What was his duty ?—He located the works at Fort Frances On his departure 
and surveyed them; then Mr. Hazlewood personally inspected them *W2” acted: 
and gave instructions. After that Mr. Mortimer was sent away some- 
where, and subsequently Mr. Rowan did anyth.ng that was required in 
the engineering line. 


5052. Do I understand that Mr. Mortimer resided at the Locks when 
he was employed there ?—No; he was surveying in the vicinity of the 
Locks before we commenced to have a local engineer in that part of the 
country. This work was assigned to him until he was removed to some 
other place, and then Mr, Hazlewood took charge. 
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5053. Did Mr. Hazlewood reside there ?—No, he resided at Thunder 
Bay; but he was very often over the line. 
5054. Over what line ?—The Dawson route to Fort Frances, 
5055. Who sneceeded Mr. Hazlewood ?—I think Mr. Rowan followed 
Mr. Hazlewood. 
5056. Did he reside there ?—No; he resided here. Mr. Rowan visited 
the place too. 
No engineer in 5057. Was there any engineeft in charge of the works?—No, there 
Br ene was no other engineer in charge of works; there was a leveller sent 
Mortimer, there for a short time, but he was there under Mr. Hazlewood or Mr. 


Hazlewood and Mortimer. I think Mr. Mortimer, Mr. Hazlewood, and Mr. Rowan are 


each a partial the only three engineers that had anything to do with it. 
supervision. 


5058. What proportion of the time do you think Mr. Mortimer spent 
at these works ?—He had his headquarters there, and his office and his 
survey parties were out not very far from there, in different directions. 
That was bis headquarters, so he spent a considerable portion of his 
time there. 


5059. When Mr. Mortimer left, how far had the work progressed ?— 

Really I cannot say just now. He first surveyed the work, laid out all 
.the works, put down all the pickets, made sections of it, drew the plans; 

then he was sent off fora while and came back again—he was back and 
forward. I could not tell when he left there, but Mr. Mortimer and 
Mr. Hazlewood were sometimes there together. The way I understand 
the thing—Mr. Hazlewood was chief man and Mr. Mortimer was carry- 
ing out bis instructions. 

5060. You think that Mr. Mortimer left the place before the actual 
works of construction were commenced ?—No; he was there a long 
time doing works of construction. After laying the work out he went 
away for a short time, came back again, and he was there a consider- 
able time during the progress of the work that year or next year; but 
it is pretty hard to say from memory: people change about so often 
there from one place to another. 


5061. Did you get a plan of the Lock from My. Mortimer ?—If did. 


5062. Do you know where that is now ?—I might be able to find it. 
I do not know whether one of the engineers or my assistant, who was 
left in charge, has it. Ido not think there would be any difficulty in 


finding it. 

pe eackey orc 5063. During all the time that those works were going on was there 

ervision.  - any person resident at that place who had charge of Goverment 
interests, as far aS engineering was concerned ?—Not always; there 
were just the engineers | have mentioned who were travelling about 
from place to place. Sometimes they were resident there. Mr. Mor- 
timer had his headquarters there; and Mr. Hazlewood frequently came 
over the line, he made his headquarters there in his progress west. I 
think further this way Mr. Rowan had charge of this end. That was 
the extent of his route, from Thunder Bay to Fort Frances. 

No permanent 5064. What proportion of time after the works were commenced do 

hare you think that any one representing the Government interests was con- 


stantly at the works—I mean Government interests in engineerirg ?— 
Y could not say, but I could say this: that there was no permanent 


a 


a ieee 


= 


engineer in charge. It would be very hard for me to sum up the time 
that all these men were there. 


5065, Do you think that one day in the week was spent there by 
some Government engineer, putting all the days together? -[t might 
be possible. 


5066. I mean to ask if youcan tell ?—No; Idid not keep any record 
of their time. 


5067. Then at present you are not able to say that any person stayed 
as much as one day in the week at the works inspecting the engineer- 
ing ?—No engineer was. 


5068. In the absence of any engineer,who looked after the engineering 
portion of the work ?—That was sleft to the foreman over the works, 
Of course, the engineering of that work was not very great anyway. 
There was nothing very difficult about it, and after the plans were 
once drawn out and the levels all taken, it was not a very hard matter 
to get along, because it was very plain work; and if we at any time 
had any doubt about it being at the proper levels, we always had 
access to some of the engineers, Mr. Hazlewood at one end and Mr. 
Rowan at this end. On one occasion we sent for Mr. Rowan to come 
out there. We thought there was something wrong with the levels, 
and he went out and settled it. There was not much difficulty after all. 


5069. When you say “we,” who do you mean ?—Myself, if I happened 
to be there, or the foreman of the works, Mr. Thompson. 


5070. How much of the time did you happen to be there ?—I had, of 


course, to travel about 1,200 miles. I suppose I made two or three visits 
during the summer there, and then up to Saskatchewan. 


5071. How long would each of those visits be ?—I would remain 
there sometimes a week, sometimes two weeks; it just depended on 
how much there was to unravel, and how much I had to do. If I 
thought they were getting along well I did not stay long, and if they 
were not I used to stay until they were all right. 


5072. How long used these visits to be ?—Sometimes a week—I have 
been there only a “day or two—and sometimes two weeks, if not longer; 
it would depend on the distance of my visits. The longer I was away 
the longer I used to remain at the Lock when I returned. 


5073. In the absence of the engineer, you say the foreman would 
take charge of the works ?—Yes. 


5074. Who was he ?—Matthew Thompson, 

5075. Where does he live now ?—At West Lynne. 

5076. Had you any authority to direct the works in preference to 
Thompson—I mean had he higher authority than you, ora lower one? 
—He referred any matters to me, and generally when I arrived there 


I went over the whole thing with him and gave him advice; gave 
decisions in anything that was not enginesring. Of course, in that 


case, he always had access to the engineers at this end of the line or 


the other. 
5077. Where had you lived before you got this situation ?—At Orillia 
5078. What was your business there ?—I was a contractor. 
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5079. Had you any practical knowledge of works ?—Yes; I have 
been at works all my life. 


5080. What sort of works ?—General contracting: both on railroad 
works and buildings. 


5081. Contractors are sometimes only parties who contract to build, 
but take no active part in the work; had you any actual knowledge of 
the work ?—Yes; I sometimes contracted for work. I might be con- 
sidered a practical contractor, because I worked at it from the time I 
was fifteen years of age in various branches. 


5082. Had you any practical work on locks or canals ?—No. 


5083. But you were put in charge of this work, I understand, in 
order to direct others ?—Yes; that was so far as carrying out of plans 
was concerned. Of course [ had not the drafting of any plans. The 
plans were put in my hands and I was asked if | could carry them out. 
I said, of course. Of course the engineering difficulties were settled by 
engineers, 


5084. Besides the management of the Locks, did you look after any 
other interests of the Government ?—Yes, 


5085. What other interests ?—The Government buildings at Battle- 
ford, Fort Pelly and Swan River. 


5086. Had you charge of any expenditure atthe Locks ?—There was 
a paymaster appointed for paying everything. 


5087. Who was he ?—Mr. John Logan 


5088. Where does he live now ?—He lives in Ontario; I do not know 
exactly where. The last place I know of him residing was at Walker- 
ton. He was at Walkerton at the time he was appointed by the Govern- 
ment. 


5089. Do you mean that money was placed into his hands to be 
expended as he might direct ?—No; I had to countersign his cheques. 
He was accountant; he examined all accounts as to their validity, 
recommended all payments in connection with the works, and made 
out the cheques. Of course we had certain periods for paying: and 
when [ went into Fort Frances this was part of my work, to counter- 
sign these cheques and make outa statement and pay the men. It 
was principally confined to wages. The accounts. for supplies were 
certitied and sent direct to the Department; the Department issued 
cheques directly to the parties from whom supplies were purchased. 


5090. Who certified to supplies ?—I certified to them, or Mr. Logan 
certified to them. A portion of our supplies—I may say, in fact, a very 
large portion of them—were purchased by the purveyor of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 


5091. Who was that ?—He is now a Police Magistrate down below, 
Mr. Bethune. 


5092. Where does he live now ?—I do not know; I understand some- 
where at Cornwall; he is Police Magistrate at Cornwall, [ think. 


5093. Where did he live then?—His head office was at Prince 
Arthur’s Landing; he was purveyor of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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5094. Who informed him as to the quantity of supplies which would SUPPlics 
be required for this work ?—I presume the order would go from me. 
I presume the list would be made up by somebody else, 


5095. Did it happen that supplies were sometimes ordered when you If witness was 
r Tag: at] 2A. away orders for 
were away ?—Yes; no doubt that is the case. pi bed tf peestings 
5096. How did those orders go from you?—They would be sent to Bethune at” 
Mr. Bethune at Prince Arthur’s Landing ; if they were short of any- Prince Arthur's. 


‘ eee 
thing he had instructions to send anything that they were in need of. andin 


5097. Then those orders would not go through you ?—No; if I 
happened to be away they would not go through me. 


5098. But you say there were orders sent for supplies at times when 
you were away ?—Yes. They had a Government store at Prince 
Arthur’s Landing from which they dealt out supplies. 


5099. I am not speaking of dealing them out at the landing, but of 
getting them from Mr. Bethune, to be dealt out at the Locks. Who was 
responsible for orders going to Mr. Bethune? You say that you 
were if you happened to be there ?—I think I gave the greater portion 
of the orders. 


5100. Supposing there was only one order given when you were 
away, who was responsible for giving it?—Mr. Thompson and Mr. 
Logan generally consulted: the paymasterand foreman. If they came 
to the conclusion that they were going to run out of any particular line 
of provisions, then they made out an order and sent it down to Mr. 
Bethune. 


5101. If you were present, who would give these orders besides your- 
self ?—-I would give them, I suppose, or I would endorse their order; 
perhaps, in both cases. 


5102. Was there not some person there who was responsible for Thompson 
ascertaining the supplies required, and who would bring their report to Tesponsible for 
ce) 5 ascertaining 
you ?2— Yes. the supplies 


5103. Who was that person ?—Mr, Thompson. cas 


5104. In getting supplies from other persons besides the Government 
purveyor at Thunder Bay, what was the system ?—The system was, 
where we had an opportunity, to take prices from different parties and 
buy from the cheapest. 


5105. When you say ‘‘ we,” who do you mean ?—I am speaking of 
myself and the Government party. 


5106. Do you mean, in speaking of supplies ordered from Mr. 
Bethune, that you individually decided on the articles required and 
arranged tor their purchase ?—Yes; I think so. I think that I gave the 
orders. There may have been some small orders, but I did the principal 
part of it myself. Generally they made arrangements in the winter for 
the summer supplies. They went around taking prices for flour, gro- 
ceries of different kinds, &c., and gave the order for about what they 
thought we would require. 


5107. Where would you go to get prices ?—In Toronto and diferent Weiiness as Atal 
gave orders an 
places ° got his prices at 
Toronto and else- 


5108. Would you go there to get prices ?—Every winter I had to go where. 
down to Ottawa, and after I would get my first instruction about how 
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many men [ would have, I cou'd make out all these lists myself. I 
knew from practical experience how much we would require, and made 
out my orders in that way. Then I would get prices and give some 
person an order, and certify to this account when the goods were 
shipped. 

5109. When you certified to those accounts for supplies, would you 
have knowledge of your own whether they had been supplied or not ? 
—We would have shipping receipts of railway or steamboat, or what- 
ever way they were shipped. 


5110. And were these receipts based on your certificate as to quan- 
tities supplied ?—Yes; of course we had a further check. If there was 
anything short we had the opportunity of following it up and seeing 
whether it was shipped at all or not, and corrected it in that way. 


5111. When those supplies reached the Locks, who had the custody 
of them ?—Mr. Logan, at first. 


5112. Was he called paymaster ?—Paymaster and store-keeper ; but 
he could not perform the duties of both offices, they were too much for 
him. 


5113. Was theré a building devoted entirely to the keeping of these 
supplies ?—There was. 

5114, A separate building ?—Yes. 

5115. And had Mr. Logan charge of that as storekeeper at first ?— 
Yes; but he had an assistant. He supervised it. 


5116. Who was his assistant ?—He had different clerks there. | 
could give the names of several, Messrs. Warren Marr, Bentley and 
Wilson, that is all I recollect of being in the Store Department, ~ 


5117 Where does Marr live now ?—In Ingersoll, I think. 
5118. What is Bentley’s first name ?—L. R. 
5119. Where does he live ?—I think he is in Chicago. 


5120. Did he live at Orillia ?— No; never. 
chant here for years. 


5121. What is Wilson’s fir st name ?—G. M. Wilson; he lives here. 


5122. Who engaged these men as 
engaged them. 


5123. Where did Marr come from ?—Ingersoll. 


5124. Did you engage them down in Ontario ?—Generally; I had 
applications in writing from different parties, when I would go down 
below. ‘Then, before the navigation opened, I had always to engage a 
ceriain number of men, because I had to discharge the men in the 
winter, and I had some point for them to meet me at. 


He was a hardware mer- 


clerks to the paymaster ?—I 


5125. Do you remember where Bentley came from? —He came from 
here, I engaged him here. 


5126. Do you remember where Wilson came from ?—From Toronto. 
5127. The expenditure, then, was directly on account of labour for 


work and on account of supplies for persons engaged on the works ?— 
Wes’: 
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5128. Do you remember any principal branch of expenditure ?— 
Wages was the principal branch of expenditure; the principal amount 
of money that was paid out by the paymaster was paid for wages. In 
nearly all cases, as far as possible, we sent the accounts to Ottawa ; we 
were instructed to do so. 


5129. Do you mean accounts for labour ?—For supplies. Of course 
we could not do that for wages, as men had to be paid the same as other 
people, from time to time, and that could not be done any other way. 


5130. You think supplies would be paid for at Ottawa: I mean those 
supplies not furnished from the Government stores at Thunder Bay ?— 
Yes. 


5131. Did you pay yourself for any supplies furnished ?—No ; unless 
there would be some small quantity for a travelling outfit, or something 
_ of that kind. 


5132. Who had charge of the principal office at the Locks, where the 
books and accounts were kept ?—I suppose the principal office would 
be the paymastev’s office, that is Mr. Logan’s. 


5133. Who was head book-keeper ?—My brother. 
5134. What was his name ?—James,. 


5135. What would his duty be ?—He kept the books—all the accounts ; 
the men’s time ; in fact, he kept all the accounts. 


5136. Was there a separate set of books for Lock works ? -Certainly. 


5137. When was he engaged ?—I think he was engaged with the 
first outfit. 


5138. Did you engage him ?—Yes. 


5139. Had he charge of the moneys ?7—No, the paymaster had charge 
of the money; he could render whatever assistance the POY ARGH 
wanted in making out the accounts. 


5140. But I understand his duty was only to make entries of trans- 
actions accomplished by other persons ?—Yes. 


5141. Had John Logan charge of the money ?—The money was 
deposited to my credit in the Ontario Bank ; but it could not be drawn 
without a cheque drawn by Mr. Logan, paymaster, and countersigned 
by myself. We had forms of cheques. 


5142. What bank was that ?—We first commenced, I think, in the 
Merchant's Bank, and then the account was changed to the Ontario 
Bank. 


5143. Do I understand that no Government money was taken from 
the bank, except to pay some of those matters to which you have 
alluded, that is, either wages or supplies ?—That comprised the princi- 
pal expenditure. 


5144. And the manner of taking it would be by cheques, signed or 
countersiyned by you and signed by Mr. Logan ?—Yes. 


5145. Which bank had the first account ?—'Bhe Merchant’s Bank at 
first; but I do not think they had anything to do with the Fort Frances 
account. I think it. was the Ontario Bank. The Fort Frances accounts 
were kept in the Ontario Bank altogether. 
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Payments. 5146. Did it remain at the Ontario Bank until you had finished the 
works at the Locks ?—It did. 


5147. Was there any change in the paymaster—did any person suc- 
ceed him before the work was finished ?—No. 


5148. Then he revised all payments made out of Government moneys, 
on account of wages ?—Yes. 


5149. And on account of those small supplies which were not paid at 
Alleged Mis- Ottawa ?—Yes. 


conduct. 


5150. During the period that you were employed on behalf of the 
aay by’ Government, during the years that you named, did you carry on any 
Government —_ private business ?—No; none. 


Pie business, 


enc nave 5151. Nor speculations ?— I might have purchased some land or 


pode something of that kind, but I did not carry on any regular business. 
ands. 
Purchased no 5152. Did you purchase pine limits ?—No. 


pine limits. 


5153. Are you interested in any pine limits purchased during that 
period ?—No. 


5154. Did you at any time send men to look up pine limits or any 
other kind of land ?—Not during that time. 


5155. Not while you were in Government employment ?—No; except 
for Government work. 


5156. For the timber required for the Locks, do you mean ?—Yes. 


5157. Were men employed at the expense of the Government to hunt 
up timber ?—Yes. 


5158. Did you become interested in any of the land that these men 
found ?—No. 


Payments. 5159. Was the money paid out of the Ontario Bank in sums just 
Manner of pay- sufficient to meet the cheques of Mr. Logan and yourself, upon the 
ein expenditure you have described ?—Yes. 


5160. In what shape would the money go through for these purposes 
—I mean would it be by cheque or by letter ?—Large sums: we would 
pay these by cheques ; but in paying the men we had to carry money 
out there; sometimes I carried it out and sometimes the paymaster 


would. ° 
Paeaer io which 5161. In what shape would the money go to the Ontario Bank for 
Eee se you from Ottawa ?—In the shape of a warrant. 


5162. To what account would the amount of the warrant be credited ? 
—Fort Frances, if it was for Kort Frances. | 


5163. Was that the name of the account ?—Yes; Fort Frances Lock. 
My name would be attached to it, of course, as superintendent, and 
perhaps Mr. Logan’s, I do not know. I never saw the bank account, 
but our cheques were headed Fort Frances Canal, Department of Public 
Works, &&. We would make a requisition fiom time to time for this 
money—Mr. Logan and myself—to Ottawa; we would request them by 
a certain date to put so much money to our credit, and stating what we 

a wanted it for as near as we could. 


Ps) s dre fo . * . : 
Seenibntatwaces 5164. You say that the money you would draw out sometimes in 
cone. err large sums, for the purpose of paying wages, &c., would have to be 
Logan. carried down to the Locks ?—Yes. 
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5165. By whom ?—Generally by Mr. Logan or myself. bhakti 
5166. I suppose that would appear in the books of the establishment ? 
—Yes; but we made out a cheque in that shape, and we would say, to 
pay wages of men, because any man who would take a cheque for his 
account we would give it to him, but if they would not take cheques 
we would have to have money ; some men would not take cheques. 
No public money 


5167. Did any of these moneys that came from the Government for Thee aie 
these public purposes ever pass to your private credit ?—No. credit 


5168. Was the account always kept in an official shape ?—Yes. wishin: 


5169. Was there any person at the Locks who had a private store of Private stores at 
goods, and who sold on their own account ?—Yes. Ties 


5170. Who was that ?—Mr. Fowler, the Hudson Bay Co., Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Phair and Mr. McKinnon had stores; those are all I recollect of 


_ just now. 


5171. Is this the same Wilson who was clerk to the Government 
establishment ?—Yes. 


5172. He was not carrying on this business at the same time ?—No; Oe aren ner 
he resigned his position with the Government, and opened that store. gituation and 


2 , opened store. 
5173. Was the Government store carried on after he resigned ?— °” 


Yes. 


5174. For how long ?—Until the work was closed. He had a store 
of his own. 


5175. Is he any connection of yours ?—No; none whatever. 
5176. Had he any business transactions with you ?—Nothing further 


_ than I knew him for a number of years to be a good business man. 


He was in business in Orillia at one time, and it was on the strength Management of 


, of that I gave him the position. work, 


5.77. Who would be answerable for the labourers performing a proper Foreman respon= 
amount of labour while they were under pay ?—The foremen over the of work. 
different branches of the work. There was a foreman for each braach. 


There was a rock foreman and a timber foreman, 


5178. Do you remember who was the rock foreman ?—R. R. B® R- Mctennan, 
McLennan. 


F a bie War Oliver, 
5179. And the other ?—Warren Oliver was the timber foreman. iinibet foreach 


5180. You not being there much of the time, you could not, of course, 
exercise much supervision on that subject? —No. Ofcourse they had 
the plans and specifications to conform to as well as I had. Everything 
was supposed to be done under plans and specifications, and these 
foremen were to see that the men performed their duties. 


5181. Who made the arrangements for the procuring of meat for the 
men, and necessaries of that kind ?—Anything outside of the two 
departments I have mentioned, these would come under Mr. Thompson. 


5182. And the details of the providing of necessaries, such as hay, 


potatoes and oats ?—That was managed by Mr. Thompson, the general 
foreman. 


5183. Was Bentley under Logan, the paymaster, all the time thathe 
was there ?—No., 
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5184. I understood you to say that Bentley was a clerk to Logan ?— 
He was ; but when he had not anything to do in the store he kept the 
time of the men and assisted at the office, or at anything that was to 
be done. Of course, there were times when there was a great deal to 
be done in the store, and there were times when there was very little 
to do in the store. 


5185. Do you remember about the time that Wilson became in- 
terested in the store of his own ?—I cannot give the date. 


5186. After he became interested on his own account, do you know 
of any transactions by which supplies ordered for the Government 
were disposed of to him, by sale or exchange, or anything in that 
direction ?—No; nothing further than we had ran several accounts 
with all those traders, as we called them there. If we were short of 
tea, sugar, rice or anything of that kind, we would have to buy them 
to the best advantage until our own supplies were obtained. We 
borrowed them sometimes. 


5187. Did you take part in any transaction by which he became 
owner of any property first ordered for the Government ?—Yes. 


5188. What were those transactions ?—At first we were supplying 
our men—the Government I am speaking of now—from the Govern- 
ment store, with tobacco, boots, clothes, &c. There was a necessity 
for it, in the first place, because there was no store or place there 
where you could get those things except from the Hudson Bay Co., 
at very high prices ; but after I had worked it that way for a while I 
found that it entailed a complication of accounts, and there was a great 
deal of dissatisfaction. The men had the idea that because the stuff 
belonged to the Government, they should get it for nothing, so I 
thought I would stop the whole thing, as there were traders coming in 
there to supply stuff. 1 made a proposition to the paymaster to get rid 
of what little stutf we had left, to sellit out to some trader there and 
take other stuff for it—take such stuff as we could eat, and to give 
them boots, tobacco and other things in exchange, and have them 
valued ata fair price. Wilson was the man who took it. Mr. Thompson 
and Mr. Logan took an inventory of what stuff we had, and made the 
exchange with Wilson in that way, and got back stuff from him. 
After that the men could buy their boots and tobacco and clothes 
wherever they liked, as there were other stores there then. I con- 
sidered that was the best way for the Government. 


5189. Who were the two men who valued the stuff ?—Thompson 
and Logan. 


5190. Did they value what was sold to Wilson as well as what was 
got from Wilson in exchange ?—Yes. 

5191. Were there entries of these goods exchanged made in the 
books ?—Yes, it is all as clear as a pike staff. There was a very great 
deal of misapprehension about that, and I am very glad that you asked 
‘the question. 


5192. Have you ever prepared any statement for the Government 
from those books, showing this transaction among others ?—I think it 
is likely. All our statements of accounts, I think, were sent from time 
to time to the Department. Of course that would come under Mr., 
Logan’s charge particularly. 
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5193. But it would probably be certified by you before going to the 
Department ?—No; no certificate would be necessary unless payment 
was required. 

5194, Do you remember at one time you were asked to make up a 


statement from the books ?—Yes; 1 was asked on several occasions. 
Do you mean of the general business ? 


5195. Yes; and the results of the business ?—Yes. 


5196. When you were asked to make up that statement it is not 
likely that Logan would make it up ?—Yes. 


519;. Was he the person asked by the Government ?—No. 


5198. Did you not finally prepare a statement of the books and send 
it to the Government ?—I do not remember. 


5199. Do you not remember that when Dr. Bown wanted the 
books you said you could not give them because you had to prepare a 
statement for the Government ?—Yes: 


8200. Did you prepare that statement ?—Yes. 


5201. Did that statement show the particulars of that transaction ? 
—That transaction would be reported long before that. 


5202. That statement that you speak of having prepared would not 
be made by Mr. Logan only ?—He would make it up in all probability, 
and I would sign it. If 1t related to stores, of course it would come 
under him. 


5203. Will those books show all the transactions that were done 
under him ?—I think so ; I have never looked at them since. 


5204. Where are they now?—Mr. Logan has all the books of the 
store. 


5205. Had he books of his own as well as the Government books ?— 
They were Government books. Of course when he went away from 
here he took all bis books with him. 


5206. Did he remain in the service after you did ?—Yes; he was 
He was left of course as paymaster, to settle 
up all the little accounts. 


5207. Had you any books showing these transactions kept by James 
Sutherland ?—Yes. 
5208. When was that ?—We always kept books. 


5209. I thought James Sutherland was in the employ of the Govern- 
ment ?—Yes ; we kept such books. 


5210. Had you private books of your own ?—No. 


5211. Then any books which James Sutherland kept were Govern- 
ment books ?—Yes, 


5212. Was he employed at this time in any private capacity as dis- 
tinct from the Government employ ?—No. ® 


6213. So that if he had any books, or made any entries in them, it 
would be on behalf of the Government ?—Yes; his books were a check 
to a certain extent on Logan’s books. Of course Logan kept such books 
for himself; there were two sets. We had to keep track of Logan’s 
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work as well as our own, in order to show a statement of the whole 
thing. 

5214. Then the books that James Sutherland had charge of would be 
books in which the transactions of Logan would appear as minor trans- 
actions ?—Yes; the books that my brother kept would contain, in all 
probability, not all of Logan’s work, but as far as matters such as time 
of men, money paid to them, and all that sort of thing was concerned. 


5215. Would they not contain entries about supplies ?—Yes. 


5216. Would there be any portion of the business recorded in Logan’s 
books which ought not to appear in James Sutherland’s books ?—I am 
not exactly clear about that just now. You see it is so long ago, and I 
have so much other business on hand, I am not sure; but, of course, it 
would be very easily ascertained. 


5217. What I mean is this: the transactions of Logan were only a 
part of the transactions of the whole concern ?—Yes. 


5218. And that proportion of the transactions ought to appear in the 
same shape in the general books ?—Yes, I think so; and I think they 
did. | 
5219. So that the books in possession of James Sutherland would 


really contain a record of the whole transaction of Logan as weil as 
others ?—Yes. 


5220. Logan has possession of none of those books which James 
Sutherland had custody of ?—No. 


5221. Then as to those general books that James Sutherland had 
charge of, where are they ?—They are here in Winnipeg; but copies of 
all of these accounts have, I presume, been filed in the Department. 


5222. Have you the custody of these books now, or has James 
Sutherland custody of them ?—I suppose we both have, as we are in 
partnership; they are boxed up somewhere and put away in the store. 
I suppose they can be found, there has been none of them lost as has 
been reported. 


5223. Has it been reported that they had been lost ?—Yes; it has 
been rumoured to that effect. 


5224. Have you heard any other rumours about anything improper 
having taken place about the management of the Locks ?—Yes; [have 
heard a great many rumours, but it would only be idle talk to go over 
them. 


5225. It might help us if you wish to be asked about any of them ? 
—lI dare say you have heard more of them than I have. 


5226. Have you heard that Wilson sometimes got property of the 
Government at a low price, or without accounting for it at all ?— 
Yes; I have heard a great deal of improper conduct attributed to Mr. 
Wilson and to me. 


5227, Bat you were not present at the Locks all the time ?—If he 
got any property at a very low price, or without accounting for it, he 
would be responsible for it. Of course I depended upon Mr. Thompson, 
the local manager, to have everything properly carried out. I believe 
he did. I know of nothing improper. 
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5228, Do you know, in round numbers, the amount of money that @*Penditure. 
came through your custody on account of the Locks ?—Really I could 
not say now; it is a long time ago, and I have a large business to look 
after, and a number of matters that bother me a good deal. 


5229. Do you remember, in round numbers, whether the amount of 
labour was more the first or second year ?—No,; I do not. 


5230. Would the books show that correctly, as far as you know ?— 
Yes; | am inclined to think, though, without refreshing my memory 
(I have never looked at thoge books since I closed that work, although 
I might have done so if I liked), my impression was that the first 
year was larger than the second. I think there was a stoppage of the 
work at one time, and it strikes me it occurred the second year. 


5231. As far as can be gathered from the books now at Ottawa, the Comparison be- 
first year required about $37 000 for supplies, and about $39,000 for eee eter ate 
wages—that is, the supplies cost about as much as the labour, so that and wages. 
the cost of keeping a man appears to be as much as he got for his 


labour ?— No. 


5232. The two sums are very nearly equal ?—But that includes all 
the plant and machinery as expenditure. 


5233. What sort of plant ?—We had steam engines, boilers, hoisting 
rigs, aod implements of all kinds. I dare say it represented not the 
whole. I do not know how much the first year; but I have no doubt 
it represented altogether as much as you have put down there for 
supplies, $37,000. 


5234. In the second year when there was no demand for that kind of 
expenditure, the payments made, apparently, for supplies would be 
$35,000, and wages less than $2),000; so that in the second year a 
sum much more than the amount of wages was expended for supplies. 
Now, on your theory, how do you account for that ?—An additional sup- 
ply of machinery was, no doubt, purchased the second year. I did: vt 
say it was all purchased the first year. ? 


5235. I understood you to mean that it was all purchased in the first 
year ?—No; the first year’s operations we could not decide upon until 
Wwe came into actual contact with the work, and until we knew what 
wis requirel. The nature of the rock and all that sort of thing had to 
be looked into. 


5236. When you purchased supplies in Ontario in the way you Supplies. 
have described, how did you arrive at a knowledge of the trans- ed peaeialie ba 
action which would be most favourable to the Government ? Was it by tender. 
tender or by personal communication with the sellers ?— By tender. 

Very often by tender. Generally by tender. Generally, if there was 
no time to tender, I would go round and take prices from merchants 
myself. ; 
5237, Were these tenders invited by advertisements ?—Yes; all Transport a 
5 men ae a ea Spee ; j 4 principal item of 
ie ease and advertisements and everything was put on file in the eae ate. 
rtment. 

v24d8. I suppose a considerab!e portion of the expenditure was for 
transport ?— Yes; avery large portion was for transport. It was one 
of the principal items in carrying on work in this country. 
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5239. Do you remember how you managed that ?—Well; the trans- 
port would be principally performed here. Are you speaking of over- 
land transport now, or rail? | 


5240. Of land transport ?—Mr. Nixon, who was purveyor here for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, invited tenders for his transport, and my 
supplies were given nearly to the same people, and he included mine 
and took the lowest tender. 


5241. Do you think that the supplies for the Locks were transported 
by the same contract which carried the supplies for other portions of 
the Pacific Railway ?—In some cases ; yes. 


5242, And do you say that Mr. Nixon managed those when they 
were united ?—Yes. 


5243. Do you know, of your own knowledge, by what system he 
arrived at the prices ?—For instance, | was at Ottawa in the spring of 
the year. I was receiving my instructions for the summer’s operations ; 
and in order to get supplies down cheaply the contract for transport 
should be let by a certain time in the spring. Where there is a large 
quantity of supplies going together, of course it is done more cheaply. 
I would write up to Mr. Nixon to say that I had a considerable amount 
of supplies. If I did not know the amount I would guess at it; and 
knowing that he would advertise every year, | would say: ‘‘advertise so 
much for me.” Ifthe application happened to be too late he would 
advertise for me specially. If I happened to be here myself, of course 
I would do it myself; but whoever made the lowest tender for supplies 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway to Mr. Nixon generally got my work. 


5244. Have you given the prices actually paid for transportation any 
consideration ?—I do not understand you. 


5245. Have you considered whether it was a fair price, or too low, or 
too high at any time ?—I depended more upon Mr. Nixon’s judgment 
than my own on that, because he had more experience; I presume he 
always took the lowest tender. Ido not think the price was higher 
than other people paid. 


5246. I mean have you considered that question at any time ?—Yes ; 
I know in one case (I think it was the first time I came here) I would 
not accept the tenders at all that were given, I thought they were all 
too higb, and I went on to perform the work myself; but by the 
time I got half through with it, the same parties who tendered came to 
me and offered to undertake the thing for a little less, and I gave them 
the balance of the work. 


5247. Who was the person who got most ot the work of transporting 
supplies ?—T'he Honourable James McKay and Alloway. 


5248. Was it pretty evenly divided between them ?—No; Alloway 
got the most of it. 1 do not know but they were in partnership. 


5249. You know it was said that they did share in equal proportions, 
or in some way, either as partnership or by some other arrangement ? 
—I think they did the first year, and that is why I objected. 


5250. Do you mean that they were not really competing tenders ?— 
I do not think Alloway put in a tender at all at that time, but I thought 
McKay was putting up a job on me, as it were. My time was very 
limited, I could get but very few tenders at all, and thought McKay 
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was influencing other parties to bid high, and then I went in hiring 
men myself. When he saw I was likely to succeed he offered to take it 
cheaper, and I am satisfied in reference to that, that I got my supplies 
out considerably cheaper than supplies were take. out for the Mounted 
Police to the same place. 


5251. Who managed that ?—Capt. Clarke was in charge that year. 


5252. Do you mean that he managed the’rate for transportation ?— 
Yes. 


6253. Do you ‘remember the transaction about nitro-glycerine—I 
think there was some left after the work was completed ?—Yes, 


525+. What was that transaction ?—The Government sold it to 
Whitehead. 


5255. Who managed the sale ?—I managed this sale, | think. 


5256. Do you remember about what proportion of the actual cost 
you received for that ?—Very nearly the actual cost. 


_ 5257. Including transport ?—Including transport to Lake of the 
Woods. 


5258. Mr. Mowbray’s name appears in the accounts at Ottawa; was 
it purchased from him ?—Yes. 

5259. Do you know whether that sale to Whitehead was made avail- 
able to the Department in anyway ?—Yes. 


5260. In what shape?—Department retained it, . think, from his 
estimates. I certified to the account and sent it down to the Depart- 
ment, and the Department collected it in some way, I do not know 
how. 


5261. Would you be good enough to have that box of books sent here 
for investigation by the Commission ?—Yes. 


Hl. F. Forrest, sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :— 


5262. Where do you live ?—At present at Tilford. 


5263. Where is Tilford ?—Four miles and a-half this side of Cross 
Lake, on contract 14. 


5264. Have you been employed in connection with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway ?—I have been employed since 1872. 


5265. What time in that season?—In March; I was on the Inter- 
colonial Railway since 1868, but was transferred to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in March, 1872. 

5266. In what capacity were you first employed ?-—As subordinate. 


5267. You do not mean as one of the labourers ?—No; as assistant 
leveller, but not as one of the assistant engineers of the party. 


5268. Was that upon exploration ?—I was assistant engineer on an 

‘ 1 + 5 yes 

exploratory survey running from the North Thompson towards Chili- 
cotin Plains in British Columbia. 
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By Mr. Keefer :-— 
5269. Whose party was it ?—Mr. Mahood’s. 
By the Chairman :— 


5270. Piease describe the termini and course of that survey in such 
a way that it can be mentioned in the notes ?—It is so long since—six 
years—that I hardly recollect the points. We started from a point on 
the North Thompson, above its junction with the Clearwater, and ran 
to the valley of the Blackwater Creek to Lake Mahood and Canim. I 
think the western terminal point was about eight miles west of Lake 
Canim. In connection with that suevey there was a second line run 
up the valley of the Clearwater to Lake Canim. 


5271. In which you took part ?—Yes. It was merely an alteration: 
The first portion of the Blackwater was found impracticable and we 
backed out. It seems to me it was known as Blackwater survey. 


5272. At what time of the year did you commence operations ?— 
I think it was the latter part of May, 1872. 


5273. Were you in charge ?—No; Mr. Mahood was in charge ; but he 
was absent in the Rocky Mountains, and I was temporarily in charge, 
acting under instructions from Mr. McLennan. 


5274. What was the size of your party ?—I think about thirty all told. 


5275. Can you describe the duties of the different members of the 
party—I mean describe them by their different positions ?—Mr. Ireland 
was running the level; | was running the transit. We had two chain 
men, picket men and a rod man. The remainder of the party was made 
up of axe men and camp packers. 


5276. How many axe men and camp packers ?—I do not recollect 
rightly; we were about thirty all told, including the staff. 


5277. Where was your base of supplies?—At the junction of the 
Clearwater and Thompson Rivers. 


5278. Had they been provided there for you, or did you take part in 
getting them there ?—A large portion of the supplies were there waiting 
for us. The Government had a depot at that point, and we drew our 
supplies from there; we also had a certain portion of them at Fort 
Kamloops. 

5279. Had you any animals in the party ?—Yes, we had two 
trains: one of sixteen mules and eighteen pack horses. 


5280. Where did you first get them ?—They were furnished, I think, 
at fort Kamloops; I had nothing to do with the furnishing of them. 
5281. Do you know where you got them ?—No; I do not. 


5282. Do you know when you first saw those animals ?—I think we 
only got those animals after Mr. Mahood had joined the party; they 
were animals that had wintered in the Rocky Mountains. 


5283. Where were you when you first saw those animals ?—On Black- 
water Creek, about twenty miles from Clearwater. 


*284,. Then those animals took no part in bringing up supplies for 
you ?—If I recollect rightly, we had some six animals with us part of 
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the time that we were on the Blackwater side ; but I really do not 
recollect the number. I recollect that we had very few previous to 
the arrival of Mr. Mahood. 

5285. Where did you get those animals ?—I think they must have 
been furnished at Fort Kamloops. 

5286. Do you not know where you got them ?—No ; I do not. I went 
up with the boat, and the animals followed the trail. 

5287. Did you decide upon the quantity of supplies that your party 
should take from Fort Kamloops ?—No. 

5288. Who did that ?—Mr. McLennan. 

5289. Who was he ?—He was the District Engineer. There was also 
Jobn McLennan, who was in charge of supplies. 

5290. Was he one of your party ?7—No, he was not; but he furvished 
those supplies, or saw after the getting of supplies for Mr. McLennan. 


5291. Had you a commissariat officer attached to the party ?—No ; 
there was a depot clerk at Clearwater. 

5292. Was he one of your party, or was he attached locally there ?— 
He was not one of my party. 

5293. I am asking you whether you had a commissariat officer 
attached to your party ?—No; we had not. 

5294. Then, do you mean that your first duty connected with that 
party commenced at the junction of those rivers ?--I was placed in 
charge at Yale, by Mr. McLennan, to take charge of the party going 
up to the junction of the Clearwater. 

5.95. Did your duty cover any arrangement about supplies ?—None 
whatever. 

5296. How long were you occupied in that examination or survey ?— 
Until November, it I recollect rightly. 

5297. What would you call the mileage of the country which you 
examined, in round numbers ?—I am unabie to say at this long date— 
probably forty miles. 

5298. At what time did Mr. Mahood join your party ?—The latter 
part of June. 

5299. Did he then take charge ?—He then took charge of the party. 


5300. And you became a subordinate?—I became first assistant 
subordinate. 

5301. What was the nature of that survey ?—An exploratory sur- 
vey. 

5302. Instrumental ?—Yes; with transit and level. 
trial line. 


It was merely a 


5303. Had there been a bare exploratory survey before that ?—Mr. 
Mahood had passed through the country, I believe, in the winter time, 
or late in the previous fall, and thought that a line might possibly be 

had there. 


5304. Had you any difficulty about supplies during that operation ? 
—No; none worth mentioning. 
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5305. What became of the animals at the end of the work ?—I think 
the animals were sent to Kamloops; I do not recollect positively. 


5306. Were supplies furnished in a satisfactory manner?—Yes; we 
had nothing to complain of. 


5307. Were there any supplies over at the end of the season ? —[ 
think there were, because there were other parties operating in the 
Rocky Mountains who were also furnished from that depot. 


5308. Do you know what became, at the end of that season’s operations, 
of the supplies which you took with you?—I do not. IfI recollect 
rightly we had no surplus supplies, because they were rather short 
when we drew towards the western terminus of the survey. 

5309. What was the result of the operation? Did you discover a 
favourable line ?-—The line was practicable, but not favourable. 


5310. Did you make up any reports connected with it ?—I did not. 
5311. Would that be the duty of your superior officer ?—Yes, 


5312. Did youremain in the employment of the Governmert after 
November ?—I have been in the employ of the Government since. 


5313. What did you do after November ?—I remained in the office at 
Victoria until January, when we returned to Ottawa, and were in 
Ottawa until the following June, when we went on an exploratory or 
trial survey south of Lake Nipigon. 


5314. Did you assist in making out the plans connected with this 
first survey while you were in Ottawa ?—I was engaged all winter 
making out plans of that survey, but they were burned before comple- 
tion, 


5315. Then you had not completed them before you went to the 
Nipissing district ?—No, they were never completed; the books and 
everything appertaining to that survey were burned. 


5316. Did you take them down between 1872 and 1873 ?—Yes. 


5317. Did you complete them before you started out on a new trip? 
—They were very nearly completed before the building took fire, and 
they were destroyed. 


5318. After your season’s work, would it be your duty, during the 
ensuing winter, to make up your plans in the office ?—Yes. 


5319. I am asking whether you did make up your plans and do that 
necessary work before starting out on the operations of 1873?—I did 
complete them; I must have completed them wholly. I was under 
the impression that the fire had destroyed them, but it was not the 
plans of that year. 


5320 Then, in 1873, you started out to make a survey on the Nipigon 
River ?—Yes ; from Nipigon River to Sturgeon Lake. 


5321. Was it to meet a survey by any one else ?—There were parties 
working westward. Not to make any immediate connection with the 
survey west. 


5322. Do you remember the distinguishing letter of that party ?—L 
do not. 
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5323. Did you give the letter of your party in British Columbia ?— 
. It was letter R. 

0324, In this survey of 1873, who was engineer in charge ?—Henry 
Carre. 

5325. Where was your base of supplies ?—I think at Red Rock, at 
the entrance of the Nipigon River—Hudson Bay Post at Ked Rock. 

5326. What was the system by which you got supplies with you ?— 
We had a certain number of canoes and canoe men. The supplies were 
brought by water the greater part of the distance and packed the 
remaining portion. 

5327. Do you mean that the engineer bought ‘supplies wherever he 
wanted ?-—-I do not know how that was arranged; [ had nothing to do 
whatever with the supplies. 

5328. Was there any difficulty with you about supplies in that 
operation ?—There was ; occasionally we went short, but nothing to 
stop the work. 

5329. Nothing to create discontent ?—No; I think not. 


5330. At what time did that survey end ?—I think we left Nipigon 
- about the beginning of November ; we left on one of the last steamers. 


5331. Did you do any more surveying that year?—Not that winter. 


5332. What did you do after you left the work ?—We were engaged 
in the office at Ottawa making up the plans of that survey. 

5333. How long did you remain in Ottawa ?—Until the following 
June. 

5334. And then where did you go ?—I then came to this country. 


5335. What do you mean by this country?—I was on the survey 
under Mr. Carre, on trial location from Rat Portage towards Broken- 
head River, contract 15. 


5336. Mr. Carre was your engineer in charge during the season of 
1874 ?—Yes. 

5337. Where was your base of supplies for that year ?—I think the 
supplies were brought from Winnipeg to the North-West Angle. North- 
West Angle must have been our base. 

5338. Did you take any part in the arrangement for supplies that 
season ?—None whatever. 

5339. How long did you remain on that survey ?—We ‘completed 
that survey about the 15th of the following June. 


5340. Did you remain there over the winter?—I was engaged on 
other trial lines during the winter. 

5341. Did you begin that when you left this in January 1875 ?— 
Yes; afew days after. I ran a line to Shoal Lake, under instructions 
from Mr. Carre—from Shoal Lake to Red River. Our initial point 
was Shoal Lake, and we ran towards Red River. It is the Shoal 
Lake west of Red River. 

5342. What time of the year did you begin that survey ?—We began 
it about the middle of January, 1875, and completed it in the following 
~ month. 
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5343. Mr. Carre being still your engineer in charge?—He was in 
charge, but not present. 


5344, Who was in charge of the survey when he was not present ?— 
I was in charge of the survey. 


5345. Do you know where Mr. Carre was occupied at that ‘ae ?— 
Taking soundings of the crossing of Red River. 


5346. Then you were at work during the winter months ?—Yes. 


5347. How near did you come to the western terminus at Red 
River ?—About four or five miles. Another party had to run out to 
our party. 


5348. What kind of a country did you go through ?—Part of it was 
very swampy, the rest was dry poplar ridges. 


5349. Was it good agricultural land, any part of it ?—Very little, 
if any. 

5350. About what was the length of that survey, from Shoal Lake 
eastward ?—About forty-five miles. 


5351. Do you know if this was about where the telegraph line was ? 
—The telegraph line was run previous to the survey, we ran on the 
telegraph line; it was to straighten a line that was previously run. 


5352. Do you remember about what proportion of the country was 
swamp ? —I do not know ; it was in the winter, and there was consider- 
able quantities of snow on the ground; but I should say it was one-half 
swamp. 


5353. Did you not put down pegs to mark your centre line ?—Yes. 


5354. Could you not tell from that, what kind of country it was, solid 
earth or swamp?—The pegs were only put down temporarily, only 
pat in in the winter and over the bogs. 


5355. You say about one-half would be swamp ?—I think about that 
proportion. 
53556. Would all the rest be light soil, or could you not tell ?—I could 


not tell, on account of the quantity «f snow on the ground. The timber 
was generally poplar. 


5357. What size ?—Quite small. 


5358. Are you able to form any opinion in winter of the nature of the 
soil over which you pass, from either the trees or any other indica- 
tion ?—It is very difficult to do so. Of course we can form an idea 
whether the land is dry, to a certain extent, or whether it is gravel 
or stiff clay; but it is very difficult to form anything like a correct 
opinion as to the nature of the soil. 


5359. Did you think that portion of the country was one likely to be 
settled by farmers for agricultural purposes ?—A portion of it. 

5360. About what proportion of it ?—I think about half of the coun- 
try might possibly be settled, but I fancy not for some time to come. 

5361. About what time of the year did you end that survey ?—The 
second week in February, 1875. 


5362, And then where did you go ?—I then received further instruc- 
tion from Mr. Carre to make a track survey from Whitefish Bay, of the 
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5363. Did you take charge of that party ?—I was in charge of the 
party, personally acting under instructions from Mr. Carre. 


5364. What was the size of your party ?—About thirty-six all told. seared eecie 


5365. Where was the base of your supplies ?—North-West Angle. aa 
5366. Did you take any part in the arrangement for supplies for 
that work ?-No; the supplies were to be at North-West Angle 
waiting for me when [I arrived there. 


5367. Were they there ?—Some; a large proportion had not yet 
arrived. 


5368. How long were you occupied in that work ?—I completed the Completed work 
work on the 26th of March, and returned to Winnipeg on the 6th of 07 76th March. 
April. 

5369. Had you any difficulty about the supplies on that work ?—It Difficulty about 
was necessary to utilize the dog trains, that we had intended to move S¢PPies- 
camp with, to move our supplies from North-West Angle to the head of 
Whitefish Bay, the contractors having failed to deliver them. 


5370. Who were the contractors ?—I think it was Mr. Stayner. Mr. 
Norman McLeod had been left in charge by Mr. Carre to see after 
those supplies. 


5.71. Was the work more expensive on account of having to use the 
dog trains in the way you describe ?—But very little more expensive. 
We were only one month running seventy miles. 


5372. Then there was no serious delay or loss in consequence of the No serious delay. 
supplies not having been forwarded ?—Nothing serious. Of course we 
were on short allowance and might have got through a week sooner, 
but there was no serious delay. 


5373. Then you reached Winnipeg about April ?—The 6th of April. 


5374. What did you do then ?—I remained in Winnipeg until the Contract No.14. 
following June making out the plans of the track survey. Mr. Thompson 
was then appointed in charge of contract 14, and instructed me to 
locate the first fifty miles of it in the month of June. : 


5375. The first fifty miles in which direction ?—EHast from Red 
River. 


5376. Did you take charge of the party to do that ?—I was in charge 


of the party. 


5377. Did you say under Mr. Thompson ?—Acting under instruc. 
tions from Mr. Thompson. 


5378. Who was Mr. Thompson ?—He was the engineer appointed to 
take charge of contract 14. 


5379. Is that before there was a contract or after ?—There was a line 
run by Mr. Brunel, and the contractors were working on that line. 


5380. That is, the piece of the line which was nearest to Red River? Made final 
—Yes ; I merely made a final location of the line already run. location. 


5381. Who had made the previous survey ?—Mr. Brunel, if I mistake 
not. 
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5382. Of which you afterwards made the final location ?—Which I 
afterwards made the final location of, with the exception of five miles 
from Red River east. That portion was new line. 


5383. Do you mean, that that had not been previously located by Mr. 
Brunel ?—It had not been previously located by Mr. Brunel. My 
instructions were to start from a certain lot running parallel with the 
parish line until I intersected with Mr. Brunel’s line, 


5384. Then did you locate up to Red River ?—We commenced at 
Red River, or within half a mile of Red River, and located east. 


5345. What was the eastern terminus of your work ?—For that season 
it was at station 2616. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 
5386. Is that on section 14 ?—Yes. 


By the Chairman :— 


5387. How long were you on that work ?—Until about the middle 
of July. 


5388. That was July, 1876 ?—July of 1875. 
5389. Was that line, as located by you, finally adopted ?—Yes. 


5390. Did you work it out on the ground?—I staked it out every 
100 feet. 


5391. The centre line ?— The centre line. 


5392. Did you cross-section it ?—Cross-sections were taken every 
500 feet through the swamps and level portions, more frequently on 
rougher ground; reference stakes were also put in. 


5393. Did I understand that you were engineer in charge of that. 
work, or were you assistant to Mr. Thompson, who was engineer in 
charge ?—I] was assistant of Mr. Thompson, but was in charge of the 
party locating. The terminal points were fixed, and I merely located 
finally the line already run. 


4394, Did you ascertain the data upon that work from which to take 
out the quantities ?—-I did not. Before the completion of the whole of 
the distance the books were sent in to the office in Winnipeg. 


5395. Had you not ascertained the data then from which some person 
else could make the calculations ?—Certainly; we ran a line of levels. 
over the works, and also took soundings of the swamps. 


5396, Did I understand you to say that your work included ascer- 
taining these particulars which would furnish other persons with the 
means of ascertaining the quantities ?—Yes. 


5397. And were these particulars contained in books ?—Yes; they 
were coutained in books, and they were forwarded to Winnipeg—they 
were forwarded to Mr. Thompson in Winnipeg. 

5398. After that, had you any counection with the fifty miles ?—I 
had, at a later date. 


5399. Do you know who took out the quantities of the work you 
had done ?—I do not. 


5400. You were not responsible for that part of it ?—Not at all. 
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calculate the quantities, or does the engineer in charge take the respon- 
sibility ?—The engineer in charge takes the responsibility, but the 
assistants, of course, help under his instructions. 


5402. In this case he did not have your assistance in making out the 
calculations ?—Not my assistance. 


5403. Are you aware whether the quantities, as made up from your 
data, have turned out to be correct when the work was executed ?—I 


am not aware whether any quantities were made up from the data 
furnished by myself. 


5404. Are you aware that the contract has been let upon that line ? 
—Yes. 


5405. And that the estimated quantities were furnished to the Estimated quan- 
tenderers ?—The estimated quantities were not furnished from the data [iin uate” 
furnished by myself; they had been made up the year previously on furnished by 


some projected line, if I understood it correctly. pate 


5406. Did you find that a projected line had been run over the same 
ground and staked out upon the ground ?—No. 


5407. How could they get the quantities on the projected line, with- Thinks that in 
out having it staked out ?—I presume that they used the data acquired ™2King up quan- 
C s 3 2 ; y used 
on the trial line of 1874. 1 was not aware that a projected line had the data acquired 
ever been laid down on the plan until I was informed of it the other Dt jy ti! Une 


of 1874. 
day. I had never been furnished with the line when I was instructed 
to run the final survey. 


5408. Is it possible to make up quantities without the line being 
- staked out ?—Not without some line. 


5409. Did you find that the line had been staked out before you went 
there ?—There was a line run in the winter of 1874-75 by Mr. Carre. 
The line which was run west was a continuation of contract 15, trial 
survey of 1874. 


5410. Can you tell me from what line, or what data, the quanti- 
ties were ascertained and offered to the public when tenders were 
invited ?—Partly from the trial line of 1874, I think. 


5411. Was the trial line of 1874 marked-by stakes ?— Yes. mariced pene 
5412. Who did it ?—I was transit man on that work. 
5413. Who was engineer ?—Mr. Carre. 
By Mr, Keefer :— 
5414. As transit man, you put down the pegs ?—Yes. 
By the Chairman :— 


5415. Did you in your evidence describe the work which you did 
under Mr. Carre as part of 14 ?—I think so. 


5416. Was it not upon part of 15 ’—That was run the same winter at 
the same time; there was no distinction then between 14 and 15; and 
we ran a line through to near Brokenhead River. 


5417. Do you know the name of the station on the railway which is Bon Sejour the 
; . 5 5 station nearest 
nearest Brokenhead River ?—Bon Sejour. 


ahaa i 
lver. 
5418. Then that was the furthest point west at which any previously 
projected line had been run with sufficient data to take out quantities ? 
23 
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—I think not. Mr. Brunel had run a line to the same point that inter-- 
sected with me. 


5419. From Selkirk eastward ?—I think he ran from Selkirk, east. 


5420. At all events you took no part in making up the quantities. 
from this last survey which you have described ?—None whatever. 


5421. And you do not know that any one made up the quantities 
from that ?—I do not. 


5422. Do you say that, previously, the projected line had been made. 
with sufficient accuracy to furnish the data for quantities ?—The trial 
line had been made with sufficient accuracy to furnish approximate 
quantities. 


5423. What tithe of the year did you end the work ?—About the: 
middle of January, 1875. 


5424. Did you remain in the employ of the Government ?—Yes. 


5425. What did you do after this final location of section 14 ?—In 
August, 1876, I received instructions from Mr. Rowan to run a trial 
line from Selkirk to Winnipeg, for the Pembina Branch, on both sides of” 
Red River. 

5426. Were you the engineer in charge of that ?—I was in charge of 
a party on the ground, but acting under instructions from Mr. Rowan. 


5427. What was the size of your party ?—The party was avery small: 
one. I do not recollect the number employed. 


5428. Could you tell nearly the number ?—Probably some fifteen 
persons. I hardly think as many as that. I think ten would be nearer 
the number. 


5429. How long were you at that work ’?—We finished either that 
month or September. : 


5430. Did you take out the quantities of that work ?—I did not. 
5431. How were they ascertained ?—I do not know that they were: 
ever ascertained from personal knowledge. . 


5432. That work was not let by public competition ?—I think not. 
These were merely trial surveys. The present located line is not on 
these surveys. 


5433. They were only trial surveys ?—That was all. 
5434. Did you furnish any data from which quantities might be: 


taken out ?—-We ran levels over the centre line so that approximate 
quantities might have been taken out. 


5435. Who ran the line which was finally located ?—I think it was. 
Mr. Brunel. 


5436. What was your next work ?—I think my next work was on 
construction on section 4, contract 14. 


5457. Was the whole work divided into more than four sections ?—- 
It was divided into six sections, 


5438. Was there an assistant engineer in charge for each section ?— 
There was an assistant for each section. 
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5439, Can you describe the locality of your section ?—It was close 
to the Whitemouth River. 


5440. East or west ?—Three miles west and about two miles east. 
5441. What was your duty as to that section ?— To lay out work for 


the contractors, and superintend the work on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

5442. What time did you commence that work ?—In November, 
1875. 

5443, Do you not think it was in 1876 ?--No; I think not. 
only a short while until I had to leave again. 

5444, Was it after the contract had been let 7—Yes; it was after the 
contract had been let. 

5445, You think that was in 1875 ?—I think it was in November, 
1875. 

5446. You said you ran the Pembina Branch in August, 1876 ?-- 
In August, 1875. 

5447. Who was the engineer in charge of that whole contract 14 ?— 
Mr. Thompson. 


5448. Where does he live now ?—I think he resides at present in 
Kingston. 


It was 


5449. Have you been occupied on that ever since ?—No. 


5450. How long were you occupied as assistant engineer on that con- 
struction ?—If [ recollect, it was either in the following January or 
February, 1876, that I received instructions from Mr. Thompson to stop 
the work. The contractors were then engaged piling, and I was to 
stop the work and return to Winnipeg. 


5451. What time did you get to Winnipeg ?—I am not certain; but 
in January or February [rah a line from station 1660, south of the 


contract, to about station 2075 on Mr. Carre’s south line, contract 15. 


5452. About what was the length of that line ?—Forty-six or forty- 


seven miles. 


5453. Would that strike the present located line east of Red River ? 
—It would strike it east of Shelley. 


5454. How far east of Shelley ? 

5455. Was that a trial location, or merely an exploration ?—It was a 
direct line, and I think they ran in a curve so that it might answer for 
a trial location. 

5456. What sort of country did you pass through ?—The swamps 


were very bad, and were very unfavourable as compared with those on 
the present located line. ; 


Probably two miles. 


5457. How long were you occupied in that work ?—Until some time 
in February. On completing that line I received further instructions 
to run a line from five and a-half miles west of our intersection with 
the south line. 


5458. How far west from the west end of Falcon Lake ?—About five 
miles west of station 2070 on the south line, contract 15. 
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5459. I understand you have described your eastern terminus on the 
new work ?— Yes. 


5460. Where did it go?—-The western terminus was at station 960, 
some three miles west of Brokenhead River, on the present located 
line of section 14. 


5461. What sort of a country did you pass over to do that work ?— 
The eastern half was rather favourable—certainly as favourable as con- 
tract 14. The western half was run by Mr. Armstrong; I was not 
over it. 


5462. Had Mr. Armstrong been employed before that upon the con- 
struction work of 14?— Yes. 


5463. You say the eastern portion of that line would be as easily 
made, at all events, as the same distance on 14?—Yes; such was my 
impression. / 

5464. In looking after the works done on 14, would it be your duty 
to take any part in differences between the contractor and the Govern- 
ment engineer as to the method of doing the work, or the quantities, 
or would that be left to your superior officer ?—That would be left to 
my superior officer. 

5465. Did the section over which you had charge include the Julius 
Muskeg ?—Not section 4; but I was in June, 1877, given charge of 
section 3, which included the Julius Muskeg. 


5466. Was there more of the Julius Muskeg upon the line which was 
actually adopted than on the last !ine that you ran ?—The last line 
I ran there was none of the Julius Muskeg on it. We escaped the 
muskeg wholly. 


5467. What length of the Julius Muskeg was on the adopted line ?— 
The open muskeg was about 3,000 feet in length, I think. 


5468. Do you know anything of the ditch which was run through 
that muskeg locality? Vhey say that it was some four or five miles 
long and outside the railway limit ?—It would be between four and 
five miles long. 

5469. What length of the muskeg do you say was on the line? — 
The open muskeg, I think, was about thirty chains, or 3,000 feet. 


5470. What was it that occasioned the four or five miles of a ditch ? 
—I presume it was to carry off the water of the muskeg, 


5471. Did you consider that it was necessary to make it so long ? 
Was there no escape for the water by a shorter way than that ?—I 
think not. I know of no escape myself. There was a creek at station 
2068, and the ditch was run to that station. 


5472. Is the absence of this muskeg upon your last trial line one of 
the reasons why you think it was quite as favourable as the one adopted ? 
—Yes. 

5473. Did you ascertain sufficient data upon this last trial location 
from which to ascertain the quantities ?—Yes; we ran levels over it and 
took soundings. 

5474. But not cross-sections ?—Not cross-sections. 


5475. Was it tolerably level ?—Very nearly so. The greater portion 
of it was quite so. . 
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5476, Quite a different character from the country east of the Carre Contiacin ee 
location on the south line of section 15 ?—Yes, quite different. : 
5477. When did you end that work ?—I ended that survey in March. 
5478. Of what year ?—March, 1876. 
Contract No. 14 
5479, What was your next work after that ?--I was instructed by Instructed in 
Mr. Thompson to finally locate contract 14, from station 2616 to Cross Meth. 18% 


to finally 
Lake. ; locate portion 


of section 14. 
5480. Is that to the easteru terminus of 14 ?—Yes. 


5481. How long were you oceupied on that ?-—I think we completed 
it about the beginning of August ? 


5482. Then that part of the line on section 14 had not been finally 
located until August, 1876 ?--No; there was ee. a trial line run in 
1874. 


5483. When you made the final location in Patt 1876, did you 
cross-section it ?—No; the cross-sectioning was done by the ‘agsistant 
engineer after the line was run. 


- §484. After the previous location of the line?—No; after the final 
location. 


5485. That was after your work was done that you are now describ- 
ing ?—Yes. 


5486. Were the quantities taken out from this work that you are now Quantities not 


descri bing ?7—-No. the work on this 
final location. 


5487. When were they taken out ?--They were taken out in 1875, I 
believe, from some projected line ; but 1 merely speak from hearsay. 

5488. Did this line, as finally tibet in 1876 by you, differ from the Final line differed 
trial line previously located ?—-I know nothing of the projected line. It ory tle sont 
differed very little from the trial line of 1874. I followed the eeperal 
course of the trial line, with one or two exceptions. 


5489. Your final location was the one actually adopted ?—Yes. 


5490. What was your next work atter that ?—I think I took charge Railway Con= 
‘ * struction— 
of sub-section 4 on construction. Coutract No. 14, 


5491. That was returning to the position which you had formerly Returned to his 


occupied ?— Yes, Bie denrion aie 


5492. How long did you remain in that capacity ?--Until October, October, 187, — 


1877. sub-section 6. 


5493. And then what did you do?—I was then transferred to sub- Revised most 
section 6, with instructions to revise the last mile and a-half of the a-naif of contract 


contract—that is, the most easterly mile and a-half of contract 14. 
5494. Did you revise it?—I did. 


5495. Did you revise the grade as well as the location of the line ?— 
If Irecollect rightly no grade had been decided upon on that end, 
pending the final adoption of a grade on contract 15 at Cross Lake. 


5496, That would govern the eastern end of 14 ?—Yes. 


5497. Had the western end of 15 been finally revised, as to location, 
at the time that you finally revised the eastern end of 14?—Yes. 
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5498. So that you could ascertain with precision the locality of the 
line ?—Yes. 


5499, And you did that ?—And [ did so. 


5500. Have you had the probable quantities to finish the eastern end of 
14 under your consideration at all ?—I have, as faras Cross Lake—my _ 
section. Section 6 extended to Cross Lake, but did not embrace Cross — 


“Lake. 


5501. Did not section 6 come to the end of contract 14 ?—Yes. 


5502. I am speaking of that portion of 14 which was at the eastern 
end. You are aware that there has been a great deal of discussion 
about the filling of Cross Lake and the large quantities required to 
make the embankments; I am asking whether you have given the 
quantity of filling in that embankment any consideration ?—I have the 
approximate quantities of the material in the several fillings. 


5503. Did you make these approximate quantities on the data that 
you obtained at the final revision of the line ?—Yes. 


5504. Could you produce particulars of that estimate of the quan- 
tities ?—Certainly ; | have a memorandum of them. 


5505. Do you know the particular fills upon which Mr. Sifton now 
claims an amount from the Government, because Whitehead did it at a 
lower rate than Mr. Sifton had contracted for ?—Yes. 


5506. As to these particular fills, let me see your estimate of the 
quantities ?—One would be at station 3980. The calculated quantity, 
adding 10 per cent., was, in round figures, 29,000 yards, ; 


5507. Is that 10 per cent. for shrinkage ?—Ten per cent. for 
shrinkage and subsidence. The whole quantity put in the fill was 
51,000 yards. 

5508. Do you mean that 29,000 yards was what you estimated, at the 
time of your final revision, to be the probable quantity required ?— 
Yes; 51,00 yards was the actual quantity put into the fill. 

5509. How do you account for the difference between 29,000 and 
51,000 yards ?—From the sliding of the material in the bank. It 


seemed to sink down and raise up a Swampy bottom towards the lake 
to the distance of over 400 feet. 


5510. Do you mean that the excess in the quantity has disappeared 
below the surface ?—Yes, disappeared completely below the surface, 
raising up the swamp in some places to the height of twelve feet above 
its level. 


5511, Is this particular fill in the lake ?—No; it is not far from 
it. It is between two rock cuttings. The lake is about half a mile 
from the north side. 


5512. Is any part of this filling over water ?—No. 
5513. Is it in muskeg or swamp ?—It is in sideling ground, the be- 
ginning of the point of swamp that enters between two cuttings. 


5514. The embankment was made through this portion of the 
swamp ?—Yes. 


5515. Is your explanation of it that the earth as put in has spread 
out and raised the surface of the surrounding swamp ?—Has displaced 
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the lighter material and raised the surface of the swamp in consequence 
of it. 


5516. Were rock protection walls put in this filling ?—No. 
5517. The earth was just dumped into the swamp ?—Yes. 


5518. Could you distinguish, in your original estimate, between the 
‘quantity which you estimated above the original surface and below 
the original surface ?—It would be rather difficult to do so, if I unders- 
tand your question. The whole estimate was above the surface, because 
it was thought that it was solid ground. 


5519, You thought it would be solid enough to support the embank- 
ment ?—Yes., 


5520. But instead of that you found that it was not solid ?—The 
‘south side was sufficiently solid. 


5521. Do you know now how much of the work executed—I mean 
the quantity put in the work executed—is above the surface ?—I could 
easily find out, but I could not tell you off-hand. 


5522. Is the height of the embankment as executed the same height 
which you used as the basis of your calculation ?—The height is the 
‘same, but the width is somewhat greater as the top and bottom moved 
Slightly, so that this 29,000 yards would have to be increased by a few 
thousand yards to cover the amount above the surface. 


9523, And all over that slightly increased amount is due to the in- 
Sufficiency of the foundation that has disappeared there ?—Yes. 


5524. Then the nature of the foundation would account for nearly 


22,000 yards?-—Yes; 21,600 is what I make the excess over the 
estimated quantities to be. 


9525. Do you mean that it is due to the weakness of the foundation : 
that it disappeared as it went in ?—Precisely. 


5526. What is the next fill ?—The next fill is at station 4010. 


5527. What was your estimate?—The estimate, with 10 per cent’ 
added, was 114,400 yards. 


5528. What was the character of the locality there?—A water 
stretch, crossing a bay of Cross Lake. 


5029. Were rock protection walls put in ?—No. 


5530. Were there not rock protection walls to all earth embankments 
over water stretches ?—Not on contract 14. 


5531. What was the foundation actually executed over that water 
stretch ?—At first there was no foundation; the earth was simply 
dumped in. The bottom seemed to be gravel and blue clay, as far as 
we could test it with the sounding rod. As the bank progressed it began 
to spread. The earth was then levelled by the contractors, and a 
mattrass or platform of timber built under it to hold it together. 


5532. To act as a stay as well as a support for the future superstruc- 
ture ?—Yes. 


5533. Was it something like a corduroy preparation for a road ?— 
Somewhat similar, except that the timber was crossed. 
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5534. More than one layer ?—There were four layers of timber, first 
longitudinally, and then cross ways for four or five tiers. 


5535. At what level were they put over the surface of the water ?— 
Very little above the level of the surface. A portion of it, in fact, was 
at the level of the surface. 


5536. Then has the embankment been completed over that.?—The 
embankment has been completed, but not dressed. 


5537. What do you make the actual quantity now as executed ?— 
The approximate quantity, as near as I can arrive at it, would be 175,800: 
yards. It is impossible to ascertain exactly the quantity put into this 
particular fill, but that is as near as I can ascertain it. 


5538. That appears to be somewhere about 61,000 yards more than 
you estimated it originally ?—Yes. 


5539. How do you account for that excess of quantities ?—From the 
weakness of the foundation ; the earth has moved away. The original 
earth has apparently moved away into the lake. On both sides of the 
bank there is quite a large quantity of earth that has risen to a consi- 
derable level above the water. The disturbance, I dare say, extends 
400 or 500 feet on the lake side. 


5540. So that the earth that was put in there has really made the 
lake more shallow on both sides of the embankment than it was 
formerly—has helped to fill it up to a certain extent ?—-Yes ; to a con- 
siderable extent. 


5341. Was that the cause of the loss of a considerable quantity of 
earth that was intended for the embankment ?—Yes. 


5542, So that the whole base of the embankment is considerably 
wider than it was originally intended ?—Yes ; three times more. 


5543. Does that spread of the bottom account for the whole excess of 
the earth over what was your previous estimate ?—Fully. 


5544, Do you know whether any borings or soundings were made 
before you began to estimate the quantities at the first ? You say you 
took it for granted that in both these fills the foundation was sound 
enough to support the embankment ?—Simply with an iron rod. We 
used a three-quarter inch rod with three men on it, and in every case 
we struck a comparatively solid bottom. I might also add that test 
piles were driven on the north side of the embankment at present 
under discussion. 


5845. That was on the lake portion, or bay of the lake ?—Yes. 


5546. What was the result of these borings, I mean as to depth ?— 
In no case was it more than a couple of feet below the water. There 
might be six feet of water on an average, and about one foot below that 
we would be able to find a solid bottom with the rod. 


5547. And if you found a comparatively solid foundation, how do you 
account for its'‘giving way ? What is your theory ?—That, although the 
foundation may have been apparently solid, the great weight of the 
earth bank of course forced out the lighter material. 


5048. Then, do you think that the trial was not sufficient in force to- 
ascertain what the effect of the large embankment would be?—It was 
certainly not. 
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5549. Ought there to have been more than three men on the rod to 
ascertain how such a heavy embankment would operate ?—Yes ; the 
boring tools ought to have been used. 


5550. Do you know why proper boring tools were not used ?—I do 
not; one reason is, I believe, they were not in our possession. 


5551. Whose duty would it be to find out whether they were in your 
possession ?—I should say the engineer in charge of the contract. 


5552. Who was that ?—Mr. Thompson. 


5553. He directed you to locate this particular portion of the line 
finally ?—Yes. 


5554. Do you yet think he expected you to do that?—No; we were 
supplied with these testing-rods merely, and had no idea at the time that 
the bottom was as weak as it proved to be. 


5555. That is not exactly the point [am asking about. I understand 
that the bottom turned out to be different from what you expected it to 
be. I am asking now as to the sufficiency of your testing implements ; 
whether they were strong enough, or whether sufficient force was ap- 
plied to give you the probable effect of an embankment of that height 
and weight ?—I think they were not. 


5556. Who is to blame for that ?—The engineer in charge of the con- 
tract is the party responsible for the due performance of the work on 
the contract by his assistants. 

5557. Did you tell him your opinion upon that subject at all; or had 
you considered the matter and arrived at any opinion on the subject? 
—All the soundings were marked, underlined, or dotted in on the pro- 
file under what we call the original surface, and then the engineers 
could judge for themselves respecting the bottom. 

5558. You are the person who superintended the use of those instru- 
ments in making the soundings ?—Yes, 

5559. Did it occur to you at the time that they were not sufficient to 
prove whether the foundation was strong enough to bear the weight 
that would be put upon it ?—Not at the time. 

5560. Then you did not ask for larger tools ?—No. 


5561. You used the ones that had been provided, and said nothing 
more about it ?—Yes, 


5562. What was the height of that embankment ?—Fifty feet of an 
average. 
By Mr. Keefer :~-- 
5563. Above the water?--Not above the water, but above the 
bottom. 
By the Chairman :-- 
5564. What is the next fill?--The next fill is at Cross Lake. 


5565. What is your estimated quantity ?--I have been only in charge 
of that portion of the work within the last three months, The work was 
well advanced when I was placed in charge of it, and I believe the 
quantity estimated at the time was, in round figures, 180,000 yards. 


5566. This was a part of the line which you finally revised ?—No; 
this is a portion of contract 15. 
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5567. I have been speaking of the fills on 14; did you only estimate 
two fills in your revised location of 14?—-I estimated other fills, but the 
quantity put in has not called for any special remarks. 


5568. Now that you have gone to section 15, J will ask you about 
this: you say the quantity was estimated to be 180,000 yards ?— Yes, 


5569. That was over the water stretch 7—Yes. 
5570. Had it regular protection walls ?—Yes. 


5571. What amount of work has been exécuted?—They are still 
dumping material from the borrow-pit into the lake; but I should esti- 
mate that at present we have put in 215,000 yards. 


5572. Have you any estimate as to the quantity which will yet have 
to be put in to complete it ?—No ; but this is very nearly sufficient. They 
are now dressing off the bank so that asmall quantity more or less, will 
be sufficient. 


5573. This is one of the water stretches over which it was originally 
intended to put trestle work ?—I think so. 


5574. But you had no responsibility connected with the estimate of 
the original quantity ?—Nothing whatever. I had nothing to do with 
the contract until the last two or three months. 


5575. So that you are not able to explain why the original estimate 
is not sufficient; if it is not ?—Hxcept that the foundation has acted in 
a precisely similar manner to that of the bay, having spread out to 
probably 300 or 400 feet on either side of the embankment. 


5576. But the bay had not any protection walls ?—No. 


5577. That has spread from the inside of the protection walls ?—Yes ; 
it spread moving the protection walls with it. — - 


8578. The movement of the earth carried the walls further away into 
the water ?— Yes. 

5579. Has the bottom of the lake been disturbed also outside the pro- 
tection walls ?—Yes; to a distance of 300 or 400 feet ; possibly more. 


5580. Has the depth been diminished?—The earth has been raised 
above the water probably ten feet for the greater part of the distance. 


5581. That would be outside the protection walls ?—Yes. 


5982. So that the earth which was dropped in between the protection 
walls has had the effect of raising the original surface outside the pro- 
tection walls ?—Yes. 


5583. Then it must have sunk below the original surface. between 
the protection walls, and moved side ways ?— Yes; in one or two places 
it has also broken the protection walls, and in one place raised a portion 
of one of the walls and worked its way underneath the stone. 


5584. You had not charge of that work, so as to say whether proper 
soundings were made or not ?—No; I had not charge at the time, but I 
know that borings were made. 


5585. Similar to those you have described ?—No; boring tools were 
used. 


5586. When the contract was let?—No; after the work in the 
embankment in the bay began to sink. These tools had been obtained 
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after the character of the foundation had been ascertained to be insuffi. C¢mttacts .Nos- 
cient, 


5587. As to this portion of it, you say you do not know whether any 
preliminary examination was made ? You are not responsible for any 
examination having taken place ?—No; [ am not responsible for any 
examination. 


5588. You took no part init ?—No. 


5589. What did you do next after this ?—I am still on this work on Witness still on 


eet} work of section 6 
section 6. contract 14, and i 


5590. Part of contract 14 ?—Yes; andI have also charge of Ingolf tngolt eeb-divl- 
sab-division of contract 15. sion on contraet 


5591. That is the first section of the west end of 15 ?—Yes. 
5592. Adjoining your work on 14 ?—Yes. 
5593. That is being now done by the Government ?—So I understand. 


; ab Gedilo a bang 3 ns Rowan witness’s 
5594. Who is your superior officer ?—I report to Mr. Rowan. superior officer: 


5595. Have you ever travelled over the country further south than 
that line which you say you located as a sort of trial line ?-—I have not. 


5596. Then you are not able to offer any opinion whether a better 
line than the one adopted could have been obtained in that part of the 
country ?—I could not. I merely travelled across to the North-West allway Locas= 
Angle by the Dawson road. ver 


5597. I mean from Winnipeg to Falcon Lake, for instance ?—No; I 
have not. 


5598. Do you know anything about the arrangement by which the 
east end of 14 was taken over by Mr. Whitehead from Messrs. Sifton, 
Ward & Co. ?—I may say Ido not. That is, 1 have received no official 
intimation whatever. 


5599. Were you present at any part of the arrangement yourself 
between the parties ?—No; I was not. I merely heard the thing 
casually. 


5600. Did you ever talk over the matter with Mr. Sifton, Mr. Ward, 
or Mr. Farwell ?—No; not to my recollection. I have not. I am 
certain I have not. 


5601. Have you ever examined the country in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of this deep filling, with a view of ascertaining whether a 
desirable change in the line had escaped them, and of obtaining one 
which was feasible and better, without destroying the general direction 
of the line ?—I ran a trial line immediately after revising the last mile 
and a-half of contract 14. I ran a trial line south for a short distance, 
but the terminal point was the same. 


5602. Which was that ?—The crossing of Cross Lake. It was a 
short line, about three and a-half miles long. 


5603. That would be on the east end of 14?—Yes. 


5604. And ending at the same point as the western end of section 
15? —Yes. 
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Pound a pou 5605. What did you find ?—There was a portion of the line more 
line more favour- favourable, but the length was increased between 300 and 400 feet. 
able, but the dis- 5 

tance increased. 


Does not think it 5606. Would it have saved much of that expense ?—I hardly think 
would have saved 


much expense. it, as it was impossible to escape the bay. 
5607. It would still have included the bay ?—Yes. 
5608, And Cross Lake ?- -Yes. 


5609. Do you know anything of any other line south of that which 
would have been more favourable than the one adopted ?—I have not 
given that matter any consideration. 


5610. When you say it was impossible to escape Cross Lake, you 
mean it was impossible to escape it by retaining the terminus which 
you had ?—Yes. / 


5611. You do not mean it would have been impossible by another 
line to have escaped it?—Nv; not at all. 


= aad of 5612. Is there anything further about this matter which you would 


vey in connection like to explain ?—No; there is rothing. I omitted to state that in the 

with Carre’s trial fall of 1875—November, 1875—-I was instructed to make a survey 

jne from Lake ? ‘ 

_ Agnesto touch from Lake Agnes, about three miles east of the north end of Cross 

ieee Lake, westward, to connect with the trial line of 1874, on contract 14, 
about seventeen miles from Cross Lake. This line was run in con- 
nection with the trial line then being run by Mr. Carre from the Dalles 


on the Winnipeg River. 


5613. That was under the instruction of Mr. Carre ?—I was instructed. 
by Mr. Rowan. 


5614. Was it while you were serving as assistant to Mr. Carre?— 
No; I was really then under Mr. Thompson, but Mr. Rowan required 
my services. I had been appointed on contract 14, and was taken 
from that contract to do the work. 


5615. Was that to connect with the line which had been previously 
run by Mr. Carre?—He was then running a line from the Dalles to 
Lake Agnes. 
ount 
through which he 5616. What was the general character of the country through which 


pa seo ablons you passed ?—I1t was not so favourable as the present located line of 


present located contract 14. 


line. 
5617. That would correspond with a part of the present section 14? 
That is, it would be within the same degrees of longitude ?—Yes ; about. 


5618. Your eastern terminus of that survey would be somewhere 
directly north of the eastern terminus of section 14 ?—It was intended 
to be as nearly so as possible. 


5619. Is there anything further which you wish to say ? 
recollect anything particular. | 


I cannot 
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By the Chairman :— 


5620. Have you been employed in any work connected with the yy spring of 1874, 
Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Yes, since the spring of 1874. I was assistant leveller 


then employed as assistant leveller, and sent up to this country by Mr. qiaiinary teint” 


Carre. line from Rat 


Portage to 
5621. Where was your first work?—From Rat Portage to Broken- Brokenhead 


head River, near the line that is at present under construction. 
5622. What was the nature of the work done that season ?—It was 


a preliminary trial line, with the location following, made by the same 


party. 
5623. How long did you remain on that work ?—Until February, I 
think. I think the survey ended in February. 


5624. Of what year ?—1875. 
5625 Do you mean field work or office work ?—Simply field work, 
5626. Then you were carrying on the work on that line during the 


winter of 1874-75 ?—Yes. 


: , In 1875, wit! 
5627. What did you do in February ?—I was with Mr. Forrest run- Forrest, running 
ning the line from Shoal Lake to Red River. He oe tae aie 
River. 
5628. Is that the Shoal Lake west of Red River ?——-Yes; from the 
one west of Red River to Red River, a distance of some fifty miies, I 
think. 


5629. Did you take any part in the office work connected with the Made plans for _ 
location of section 15 ?—I did. I made the plans for sections 14 and S°CHons Mand I 
1d. 

5630. Was that after this work from Shoal Lake to Red River ?—It 
was finished, and I was ordered to Ottawa with Mr. Carre. 


5631. About what time did you go to Ottawa ?--I think it was in 


March. I am not very clear as to the time, but it was in the spring 
of 1875. 


5632. Was it at Ottawa that you took part in the office work con- office work. 
nected with those sections ?--Yes. 


5633. Did you do the office work only connected with your particular 
field work, or did you cover other persons’ field work ?---It was Mr. 
Forrest's work I had to complete. H. F. Forrest was transit man. I 
was assistant leveller from Rat Portage to Brokenhead, and leveller 
from Shoal Lake to Red River. 


5634. Was any plotting or planning done connected with that line 
between Shoal Lake and Red River, as far as you know ?—I think Mr. 
Kirkpatrick was laying down the line. 

5635. You took no part in it ?—No. 

5636. How much of this section 15 did you plot ?—The whole of it. 


5637. Did you take out the quantities for the whole ?—No; I merely 
made the plan. 
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5639. Did you not do any work on the profiles ?—No ; none. 


5640. Then the location plan would not enable you to take out quan- 
tities ?—No; it would not. 


5641. Did you take any part in estimating the quantities for that 
work ?—I think not. 


Office. work. 5642. Describe what work you did in connection with that location 
in the office ?—Merely taking the field notes, laying down the line of 
latitude and departure, plotting the topography, plotting the beginning 
and end of curve, and titling the plan. I think that was the amount 
of it. 

5643. Do you know where that plan is now?—lI think it is in the 
Ottawa office. 


5644. Have you searched for it in the office here ?—Yes, alittle; but. 
Mr. Rowan told me that he is prepared to say that the majority of the 
plans, particularly of the south line, were in Ottawa—at least he left it 
there at the time he was before the Senate Committee. 


5645. This is not the south line that you are speaking of ?—No; it is. 
the middle line. 


5646. Did you say that Mr. Rowan informs you that the majority 
of the plans are at Ottawa ?—Yes. 


5647. Might not this be among the minority ?—It might be. That I 
cannot swear to. 

5648. Have you asked at the office here for this particular plan that 
you describe ?—No; I have not. The south line plan and profile were. 
the ones I asked about yesterday. 


5649. Are they here ?—They are not here. I produce a plan shown 
to me, which I think is a tracing of the plan I made in 1875, in the 
office, of the centre line—the 1874 line. (Exhibit No. 100.) 


Appointedtransit 5650, After the office work in the spring of 1875, what did you do 

man to Carre to 

makeasurvey next in connection with the Pacific Railway ?—I was appointed transit 

trom Rat Portage man with Mr. Carre, to make a survey from Rat Portage, and improve, 
if possible, the work of the previous year. I think we commenced opera- 
tions at Rat Portage in June. It was then intended to try the present 


south line laid down near the Lake of the Woods. 
5651. Is that the line going south of Falcon Lake ?—Yes,. 


5652. When you speak of the present south line, you do not mean 
the line at present located ?—No. 

5653. You mean the line which appears on the maps as the south 
survey ?—Yes. 

5654. How long were you upon that work in 1875 ?— Until November 
or December. I think it was about the 10th of November. 

5655. Then your field work for that season ceased ?—Yes. 

5656. About how far west did you run that survey ?—The line 
measured, I think, about sixty-four miles, tieing-in with contract 14 
near Bog River. 

5657. Did it strike section 14, east or west of Bog River ?—EKast of 
Bog River. 
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5658. About how far east ?—I would not be prepare to state thai. I Cqpiracts Nos. 
think the station we tied-in with on contract 14, was 2600. 


5659. What sized party made that survey of 1875 ?—Mr. Carre’s party 
was divided up into two. I was transit man on one, with Mr. Waters 
as leveller, a rod man, picket man, about six axe men, and I think a 
topographer. 
5660. Had you charge of that party under Mr. Carre ?—Under Mr. Under Mr. Carre, 


ae ° h da ‘ -j 
Carre, I had supervision of it. Of partis 


5661. Who had charge of the other party under Mr. Carre ?—Mr. 
Robinson. 


5662. How much of this line did you yourself locate ?—I located 
from Rat Portage to this point near Bog River, 


5663. How much of it did Mr. Robinson locate ?—He made trial lines 
headed in different directions, under instructions from Mr. Carre. 


5664. Then you went over the whole line with your party ?—Yes. 


5665. Are you able to form any comparison between the feasibility Part of the 
of that line and of the one which was afterwards adopted ?—Not very Souther country 
well; I could merely compare between certain distances to the present section 15, as at 
line. I might say, from Rat Portage twenty-eight miles of the country P’’s°™* 


is very similar to section 15 as at present under contract. 


5666. About what point would that be ?—That would be the west 
end of Crow Lake. 


5667. And from there westward, are you able to compare the feasi- And part like the 
bility of the two lines ?—From about twenty-eight miles to fourty-five $f4icnd ol section 
miles to Rat Portage, the country is similar, I think, to the east end heavy fill. 


of section 14. 


5668. Do you mean the extreme end of 14 at Cross Lake ?—Yes ; 
leaving out the heavy fill. 


5669. Is that a more favourable line?—That I never formed any 
opinion about ; I left that entirely to my superiors. 


5670. Have you not formed any opinion from your own knowledge 
of the two localities ?—No ; I have not. 


5671. In what respect did that latter portion of the line—I mean 
between the end of the twenty-eight and the end of the fourty-five 
miles—differ from the first twenty-eight miles ?—-The fills were light. 
We could get an easy grade, and the cuttings were not so heavy, with 
the exception, perhaps, of one or two points. One point that [ think 
I remember of, was about fourty-four miles on the west side of Falcon 
River; it was a summit. The work there, I fancy, would be heavy. 


5672. Taking that balance of seventeen miles, did you think it was 
likely to be less expensive, or more expensive, than the first twenty- 
eight miles of the south line?—It would be less expensive than the 
first portion. 


_ 5673. Much less expensive ?--I could not say. 


- 5674. Are you not able to say, in passing over the country and loca- 
ting a line, something about the difference in expenditure of a railway 
through it ?—At that time I did not give a great deal of attention to 
it; my principal thought was to lay down as cheap a line as I could 
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through the country by exploring. ‘The result of that [ did not make 
up or give any serious consideration to, because I left that entirely to 
my superiors to judge. 

5675. But if it was left to you to lay down as cheap a line as you 
could by exploration, would not the probable expenditure be one of the 
materials for your consideration ?—Yes. 


5676. Well, 1am asking upon that question : whether it would be only 
slightly cheaper, the first portion of the line which you located, or con- 
siderably cheaper ?—It would be considerably cheaper. The trouble is, 
I do not remember the grades across the muskeg, on the east and west 
of Falcon River. That is a large marsh. Of course if there was a heavy 
bank there, we might have a repetition or it would be similar to Cross 
Lake. There is a probability of that; but | am ata loss, as I do not 
remember the position of the grades in that section. 


5677. Do you know whether quantities were taken cut on this 
projected line, south, oron any portion of it?—Yes; I think quantities 
were taken out on the south line. 


5678. Upon what portion of it ?—I think through the whole of it. 


5679. Did you take any part in estimating those quantities ?—A very 
little, I think I began to take out quantities at the beginning of the 
calculation. / 


5680. You mean at the east end ?—On the east end. A trouble occured | 
in my family and I had to leave the office. Then I had to leave the 
party, and I think the balance of Mr. Carre’s party assisted in taking 
out quantities. 


5681. Would the taking out of these quantities be subject to the 
revision of Mr. Carre, or would each person who took quantities in the 
first instance, return that as a final report on the subject ?—I think it 
was subject to his revision, and they were under instructions from him, 
I think, at the time. 


5682. Speaking about the practice in such matters, was it usual for 
a person who had charge of such work as you did, and took out such 
quantities as you did, to make a final report to the Department ?—I 
think, if they have confidence ina man, they accept his figures as 
correct. 

5683. Then the engineer in charge, if his subordinate is considered 
competent, takes no responsibility connected with that figuring ?—I 
think he has to assume the responsibility as a matter of practice. 


5684. Does he, as a rule, actually revise them and go over the caleu- 
lations ?—No; I do not think he can; he has not the time. 


5685. What is the general practice? Is it the general practice that 
the engineer in charge goes over the calculations, or does he permit 
his subordinates to make the final report on the subject ?—I think 
that they give it a test at different points to prove the accuracy of the 
work. If they find it incorrect the work has to be gone over again. 


5686. But notwithstanding that test at different points, the calcula- 
tions may be incorrect, and it may not be discerned ?—Yes; they may, 


5687. And was that the practice generally followed by Mr. Carre ?— 
I could not say what he revised; but I think he had a good deal of 
confilence in his assistants. 
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5688. Did you know at any time of the calculation of his assistants 
being assumed to be correct without revision, and returned as such to 
the superior officer ?—I cannot call to memory now ; it does not strike 
me at this moment. 


5689. Would not his subordinates have some general understanding 
on this subject, whether it was the practice to adopt them without re- 
vision or not? Would it not be talked about among them ?—I think 
not» They carried out his instructions as closely as they could. 


5690. If any revision did take place of those calculations of quanti- 
ties, was it the practice that the engineer in charge should ask his 
subordinates to be present, or would he do it alone in his own office ?— 
{ have never been present at any revision that I can remember of. 


5691. Then as to those quantities which you did take out, you are 
not aware whether they were revised or not ?—No. 


5692. Do you say that you think the quantities which you were not 
able to revise on this southerly line were revised by Mr. Kirkpatrick 
and some others of the party ?—Only the plan was prepared: that is, 
just the ground line ; just merely the plan was what Mr. Kirkpatrick 


was at. 
e: Do you say that after you were obliged to leave off taking out 


antities on the south line, some other one of the party proceeded 
with the calculations of those quantities ?—I am under that impression. 


5694. Who did you say had charge of that calculation ?—I think 
there were John Macara, Alex. McNab, Louis Waters, who is now 
dead, and David Rodger, working at the calculations. 


5695. Why do you think so ?—I am under the impression that when 
I left the office, they were all engaged at it—all of Mr. Carre’s party— 
and I am under the impression that they were taking out quantities. 


5696. Do you know whether Mr, Carre ever revised the calculations 
of those other persons ?—I do not know. 


5697. Do you know whether Mr. Carre returned any report upon the 
subject of quantities on the southerly line to his superior officer ?—I do 
not know. 


5698. Do you know whether Mr. Carre had formed any opinion 
officially of the expenses of this southerly line, for the whole or any 
part of the distance ?—I think he was rather glad of the way the 
southerly line turned out. He thought it was a much cheaper line, 
that is as regards the work to be done per mile, than the central line 


5699. Then he had formed the opinion that the quantities would 
make it less expensive ?—Yes; less expensive for the same number of 
miles. 


5700. Do you know whether he made any return of that information 
to his superior efficer ?—I do not know, 


5701. Had you been able to form any opinion on the subject yourself ? 
—In going over the country I imagined that our southerly line was 
better for the same number of miles than the central line. 


5702. I mean had you formed any further opinion than you described 


a few moments ago?’—No; I did not give it any consideration, I was 


pushing at the plan. 
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Contracts, Nos. 5703. Had you gone into that subject carefully enough to say 
whether you concurred in Mr. Carre’s opinion or not ?—No. 


5704. Did you take any part in the office work connected with that 
survey—of the southerly line—such as making out location plan or 
profile ?—Yes ; I think I made a plan to the scale of 400 feet to an inch. 


5705. Was that for location ?—Yes; for location. 
5706. Not a profile ?—Not a profile—just a location plan. , 


Ran 2 short 5707. Was there any other work that you did in connection with 
branch from, that southerly line there, in the field, or in the office ?—We ran a short 


Clearwater Bay. branch at Cross Lake to Clearwater Bay. 


5708. Was that a deviation from the first plan you have spoken of ? 
—No; it was just a little branch—a spur running down to the water.. 
It was more for the contractors than anything else. 


5709. What was the length of that spur or branch ?—About a mile 
and a-half, as near as I can remember. 


5710. Was there anything further connected with that southerly 
line ?—Nothing that I can think of. 


5711. Do you remember the size of the other party which preceded 
you upon the survey of the southerly line ?—I think it was similar in 
strength ; the same number of individuals and the same positions. 


5712. I suppose the cost of both of those parties was incurred upon 
the survey of this line, and it would not be, in any way, connected with: 
the construction ?—No; I think it was chargeable to survey——the ex- 
pense of the two parties. 


5713. Do you know, as a matter of practice in engineering for rail- 
ways, at what time in the progress of the work construction is under- 
stood to begin as distinguished from surveys ?—I do not know; but I 
imagine from the time that the contract is let over a piece of work 
construction takes place. 


5714. Do you know whether the deviations made after a contract 
ig let would be charged against construction ?—I think so. 


5715. You have not had any experience in managing the engineering 
of any line, the general engineering ?—I think not, further than sug- 
gesting anything that struck me to my superior. 

Employedalways 5716. Then it was always as subordinate to some superior officer ?— 
as a transit man. Vox; always subordinate—transit man. 


Employed in 5717. After this completion of the survey of the southerly line, what. 

office at Ottawa.” was your next work, either in the field or in the office ?—I was absent 
from the office for a time; then, on returning to the office, I think I 
made tracings of either the centre line or the southerly line to take 
with us in the improved location survey of contract 15, the field work 
of which began in June of 1876. 


5718. Where did you do this office work ?—In the Canadian Pacific: 
Railway Office at Ottawa. There is where I was in the winter months, 
making out these plans that I have reference to. 
Contract No. 15, 
Ordered to im- 5719. Then what was your work after the commencement, in June of 
prove portion of 1876 ?—I was ordered to improve the line, under instructions, from: 
to station 29. Zero to station 290. 
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5720. Under whom ?—Under Mr. Carre. Contract No. 156 
By Mr, Keefer :— 


5721. Where is Zero ?—Zero is at the eastern outlet of the Lake of 
the Woods, at Rat Portage ? 


By the Chairman :— 


5722. In what capacity were you employed on that occasion ?—A8 Rmployed in 


transit man. capacity of tran- 
sit man. 


5723. What was the size of your party in round numbers ?—1t was 
just similar to the survey of the previous year in strength. 


5724, And what did you do in that work with that party ?—Under 
instructions, [ changed the line and improved it so as to lessen the 
quantities. The object was to lessen the quantities in the cuttings, 
and increase the fills as little as possible. The fills were then heavy, 
and the grades were high. 


5725. Would your lessening the quantities in the cuttings have the 
effect of diminishing the quantities in the fills?—No; it would have 
the contrary effect. 


5726. Then how do you mean that you could accomplish these two How he improved 
things at the same time ?—In the placing of the line and using sharper the line. 
curves, 


5727. Do you mean in lengthening the fills?—No; in lessening the 
quantities required to make these fills. 


5728, Do you mean that you would select ground in which there 
would be shallower fills ?—If possible. 


5729. So that at the same time that you reduced the quantity of the 
cuttings you could make a line without having as much embankment 
as would be required in the first located line ?—Yes; the first object 
was to diminish the quantity of rock. 


5730. Was that done in any instance where it might affect the per- 
manent value of the road?—I do not understand that question as you 
are putting it. 


5731. For instance, you might do it by making such sharp curves as Four degrees the 
to make extra wear on your engines? —No; we were to stick to the ™#*ximum curve, 
curves given to us, four degrees being the maximum. 


5732, Then, was your improved location an advantage both as to Hbnenlsavan cage 
the construction of the road and as to the working of it afterwards ?— both as to the 


IT think it was construction of 


the se ae the 
n 1 es 

5733. How long were you employed upon making that improved working o 

Jocation ?— Until about the month of August. 


5734. That was upon the line as now adopted ?—Yes; on the centre 
line—on the line of 1874. 


5735. How far did you make that improved survey ?—From Zero to Employed __ 
station 290, Then Mr. Kirkpatrick commenced there and ran to station M@king location 
3 rom station 720 
720. I was removed up to 720 and made the location from that to station to 928. 


928, I think it was. 


5736. Was the work which you did on that portion of the line similar 
to that which you had done from Zero to 290?—Very much 
similar. 
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Contract No.¥5. 5737, How long were you upon that portion of it? —That and the 
previous survey occupied the time I have mentioned—I think to 


September. 


Runsatrialline 5733. What did you do after that?—Then I was ordered to runa 
from station 44 to trial line from station 44 to station 179, closer to the Lake of the Woods, 
of the then and south of the then located line, to exhaust the subject and see if we 


Pocated tae. could better the line that we then had. 


739. Was that going back over the ground that you had gone over 
earlier in the season, to see if you could not still further improve the 
line ?—Yes. 

5740. How long were you upon that ?—It was a short time. I do not 
remember exactly the time—perhaps a week or a fortnight. 


Deere 5741. What did you do after that ?—After that we commenced taking 


tities from Zero eyoss-sections for quantities from Zero up to station 480. 
to station 480. 


5742. About what time did you commence taking those cross- 
sections ?—From September, I think, up to the middle of November. 


5743. Did you return the quantities that you were taking out, after 
cross-sectioning, to any one?—No; we did the field work—that was 
taking cross-sections with a level, and then we plotted the cross-sections 
from the field notes on the cross-section paper or plan. 


Plotted cross- va : 
sont eeteeen 0144. Do you say you put them down in that way between September 


Novemberand and November, 1876?—Between November and the end of December 

end of December . , 
1876. PN Wranyect: 

5745. Then you did not plot down your cross-sectioning before 

November, 1876 ?—I do not think so. I think that our time was fully 


occupied in the field. 


5746. After you had plotted them, would it not be necessary to make 
calculations to ascertain the quantities ?—That was the object in making 
cross-sections, to obtain quantities. 


5747. The object was to give some person data from which to calcu- 
jate quantities ?—Yes, 


5748. The work which you are describing would not show the quan- 
tities ?—No ; it would not. 
5749. It would only be data for other persons to ascertain the quan- 
tities from ?— Yes, 
Not until after 


Nov. , 1876, was 5750. But you did not establish those data until after November 
oe A thers 1876 ?—No; I think not. 


ld caleulat 
Bunn titiess sr 5751. For what portion of the line did you establish those data ?-— 


from Zero to station 480. 


5752. Do you know who, if any one, was doing similar work on the 
rest of the line ?—I am not positive, but I think Mr. Kirkpatrick was 
doing similar work. 


5753. Under Mr. Carre ?—Yes; under Mr. Carre. 
5754. In all this work they were subject to Mr. Carre ?—Yes. 


5755. Do you think Mr. Kirkpatrick was doing all this on 14 from 
480 ?—No; the second nine miles in the contract. 


59756. Who had the next sub-division?—They were continuing the 
improvement of the line—that is, Mr. Waters and Mr. McNab—from 
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the point I left it at station 928 or thereabouts, and they had to be down Contract No. 19. 
at, Cross Lake before the cross-sectiovs could be ascertained. I think 
that took up their time until the snow fell. 


5757. Did you do any cross-sectioning except on this first sub-divi- 
sion ?—No. 


5758. Do you know who did the cross-sectioning upon either of the 
two last sub-divisions ?—I do not. 


5759. It was done, under instruction from Mr. Carre, by some one?— 
Yes. 


5760. Then at what time that season did you end the field work ?— 
he field work, I think, ceased in November, when the plotting of the 
work began. 

5761. What did you do after that ?—I think I was brought into Win- Assimilates 
nipeg here to assimilate levels. boy 


5762. What do you mean by assimilating levels ?—There was a 
difference between the levels brought through from Thunder Bay and 
the levels we were working on, of some 21°37; this we had to add on, 
1 think, to all our levels. 


5763. Do you mean to raise the grade to that extent ?—No; we 
established datum up here independently of it, and when this was tied- 
on to our work we had to raise our datum to 21,35. 


5764, You mean that you were doing that work on the plans and 
profiles ?—In the book work we were adding it to our datum figures. 


5765. So as to give the persons who prepared the profiles from your 
books that improvement in the data ?— Yes. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


5766. Could you tell us what you assumed the surface of Lake of the 
Woods to be—1 suppose you started from that ?—I do not remember. 


By the Chairman :— 


5767. Did you know, during the work in the field of this season of understood that 
1876, that it was generally understood among the persons employed on Geviation of line 
the surveys that this deviation in the location of the line would lessen quantities. 


the quantitios to be submitted to the contractors ?—Yes. 


5768. Could you say about what time in the year that impression 
became a general one among the persons employed ?—No; I do not 
think I could give dates; it was while we were going under canvas. 


5769. Do you remember Mr. Marcus Smith going over the line that 
season ?— Yes. 


9770. Had you any communication with him during that visit on 
that subject ?—No; I think I mentioned that some changes in the line 
were going to reduce the quantities by large figures, just from obser- 
vation with my eye, without making any calculations. 


5771. Do yeu say large figures?—Yes; I thought so. 


5772. You mean that it would lessen the quantities ?—Yes ; lessen 
the quantities very much at some points. 


F : F aii hee Witness’s work 
9773. When did your work end in connection with this improvement and improving 


of the survey ?—In November, I think, was the date I gave. av Ghene ie 
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5774. Then what did you do with them?—I plotted those cross-sec- 
tions that I spoke of. 


5775. Where did you go to do it ?—I plotted them under canvas; but 
I think I made fuller notes in the office in Winnipeg, with Mr. Carre. 


5776. Were youand Mr. Carre here together, in Winnipeg, at that 
time ?—Yes; we met in Winnipeg. [I think Mr. Carre was in before I 
was. 


5777. Do you know when the quantities were taken out for this 
located line, after your survey made with that object ? Were they taken 
out that winter?--I do not know; I had nothing to do with taking out 
quantities. 


5778. Are you aware whether they were taken out at Winnipeg or 
at Ottawa ?—No. 


5779. At what time had you to furnish sufficient data for the section 
or sub-section which was under your charge to enable any one to take 
out quantities ?— When the section was made they could have got at 
the approximate quantities. 


5780. You mean cross-sectioning ?—No, not the cross-sectioning ; 
just the section when it was made. I think the probable quantities 
could have been got at close enough to allow of tenders being called for. 


5781. What do you mean by the section ?—Just the levels taken at 
the stations every 100 feet, and at different points between the 100 
feet, wherever a break of the ground would occur. 


5782. Would they be taken down in your field-notes?—They would 
be taken down by the leveller. 


5783. Would they appear in the level books ?—Yes. 


5784. Do you mean that those books could then have been handed to 
some person, and that quantities, sufficiently approximate for tenders, 
could have been obtained ?—I think, by an experienced engineer, the 
quantities could have been taken out from those books close enough to 
allow of tenders being based on them. 


5785. When did you say those data, which you describe as being 
sufficient for skilled engineers, were actually furnished to any person 
for that purpose ?- I do not remember; but [ think it was the duty of 
the leveller to furnish the Division Engineer, Mr. Carre, with the 
information when he required it; it did not pass through my hands. 
Perhaps the only thing | would like to add, would be the section of our 
day’s work, but my duty properly was to follow out the line laid down 
by the officer in charge, who was Mr. Carre. I did not take a special 
interest in the leveller’s work. 


5786. Would the leveller be called upon to hand in his level books 
direct to Mr. Carre, instead of through you ?—Certainly. 


5787. ‘Then in that respect he was not subordinate to you ?—No; 
except in matters of moving camp. When Mr. Carre was away I was 
the party to say when we should move and where to. 


5788. So that some of the parties had duties to fulfil towards the 
engineer in charge irrespective of you ?—I should judge so. 


5739. Was it so practiced ?—Yes ; in some cases. 
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5790. Then you are not able to say at what time, or whether such COM™*¢tNe- }. 
books were furnished to any person to enable them to take out quanti- 
ties ?—-No; I cannot. I do not remember it at this moment. 


5791. Did you put down on cross-sectioning paper, from time to time, 
the result of your work, or did you wait until towards the end of the 
survey for that season before you marked it on the cross-sectioning 
paper ?—-I think that the leveller took rough cross-sections as the 
work progressed, and that assisted Mr. Carre in laying down the im- 
proved lines that he required to run. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 
5792. But did you not keep yourself, on section paper furnished in Progress of work 


uns t ded fr 
the office, a tracing to show the position of the work from day to day day today but. 


> 5 ea G 5 ; <= pencilled in by 
a8 it progressed—I mean the longitudinal section of the line that you Rood applied 


were running with the transit ?—No; nothing further than Mr. Carre to plan when sur- 
pencilled it in, and we did not apply it to the plan until the survey Y¢Y W#s Bnished. 
‘was finished. 


5793. It was not done from day io day ?—No. 


By the Chairman :— 


5794, I understood you to say that that was done under canvas 
before you went to Winnipeg to plot the plans ?—-The cross-sections of 
the surveyed line were done after the survey was made, so as to allow 
of quantities being taken out more closely than you could get from the 
section. 7 

5795. When you speak of sections as distinct from cross-sections, 
- you mean the longitudinal sections, the cross-sections being at Gent 
angles ?—Yes; at right angles to a point on the line. 


5796. Do you say you went to Ottawa in the spring of 1877, or 
went to Winnipeg ?—I had leave of absence, and I was not on duty. 
5797. For what time ?—For two months. I got married then. 
5798. What two months ?-—I had only one-month—part of April and 
the beginning of May. 
5799. Then were you not in Ottawa that month on duty ?—No; on 
leave of absence. I had nothing to do with the work at that time. 
5800. What was your next work for the Government in connection #ailway Gon 
with the railway ?—I was preparing for the contractor’s men. 
5801. Preparing what ?—Staking out the ground and laying out the baying out work 
work on the ground. men, June, 1877. 
5802. What time did you commence that ?—That was about the 
middle of June, I think. 
5803. Were you still under Mr. Carre ?—Yes; he was the engineer Still under Carre, 
in charge of the contract. 
5804. Were you next to him ?—I was supposed to be the first assistant. 
5805. What party had you for that work ?7—A rod man and an axe 
man. 
5806. Was that for the whole of the section on contract 15 ?—About 
mine miles, 
5807. Which nine miles ?—The easterly nine miles from Zero to 480. 
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5808. Did you do that work? Did you lay out the work on the 
ground for the contractor from Zero to station 480 ?—TI did. 


5809. About how long did that take you ?—As the contractor 
required the work set out, then it would be done, or instructions given 
to him. 


5810. Had he his men upon the ground at the same time ?—Yes; he 
had a walking boss then, I think, named Pettit, and he was the first. 
officer that was sent on to the works to superintend the construction. 


5811. Was the construction commenced at that end of 15?--Yes; at 
that time. 


5812. Then you did not lay out the work on the ground as soon as it: 


could be done, but only from time to time as the contractor required it, 
so as to keep ahead ef him and not impede him by delay ?—Yes. 


5813. Did that require you to be continuously engaged ?--No. 


5814. When you were not engaged in that particular work what: 


were you doing ?—-If there was any office work I would attend to 
that. 


5815. Where was the office ?—-At Keewatin. 
5816. Was there any office work ?—Very little at that time. 


5817. Then you were not continuously engaged either in office work 
or laying out work for the contractor ?—No; there would be a rush for 
work. We would have a lot of field work to do, and then the same with 
the office work. We were not steadily engaged. 


5818. About what time did you finish laying out the work for the 
contractor in this sub-section ?—It is not completed yet. 


5819. Then if you are not continuously engaged at that or at office 
work, what are vou doing ?—I suppose amusing myself. 


5820. About what proportion of the time would you be able to amuse ° 


yourself ?—That I could not say; I do not remember. Perhaps we 
would have a day—and perhaps a quarter of a day—or half a day at 
various times. 


5821. You have no idea of the proportion of the time: would you 
be occupied more than half of the time ?—I think so. 


5822. More than two-thirds ?—I would not be positive. 


5823. Was it not practicable to proceed with the laying out of this 
work on the ground without any of these delays or amusements that 
you speak of ?—It could have been done with assistance. 


5824. I mean with the assistance which you could obtain ?—The 
majority of it could have been done, I think. 


5825. Would it not have been more advantageous to the Government 
if you had proceeded immediately and without delays of any kind to 
Jay out the work as fast as you could, and end that job, and then get 
some other job instead of having recesses continuously between the 
beginning and the end of it ?—I do not know that it would. I think 
part of the time might better be given to more office work and work- 
ing up quantities, testing the line laid down to see whether it could be 
improved or not, and making improvements where work was going on 
if possible. 
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5826. Do you mean, while you were laying out the work for the Comet Ne b> 
contractor it was necessary that you should remain there, so that any Supervision 
work which he did would be subjected to your supervision; that you 
could not have gone away from that sub-section whether you had your 
work completed or not ?—I think it was necessary to have a super- 
vision of the work, and direct the men as to what was required to be 
done. 


* 


5827. Then, besides laying out this work for the contractor, you were 
‘charged with the supervision of his work ?—I exercised a certain 
amount of supervision subject to my superior officers. | 


5828. I understand you to say that at the beginning of this particu” 
lar work you were instructed merely to lay out the work for the con” 
tractor. Now, if that were all that you were required to do, you could 
have done it without any stoppages and proceeded to other work ?— 
Yes; I could have done that if no changes were made, or if no changes 


were anticipated. I could have gone on with it and laid it out from 
end to end. 


5529. And then your services would have been available for other 
localities ?—Yes ; they would have been. 


5830. Let us understand why that was not done, why you did not But for the pro- 
finish that work and make your services available for other localities ? (Ponves in the 
—Because there was the probability of a number of changes taking place. grade, &c., work 
The grades being changed points would come up that would necessitate a fhened up and. 
lot of outside surveys, besides the line work, the work of staking out. his services made 
The cuts and fills could have been done on the located line, and my other places. 


services made available for other work. 


5831. Were you directed to do anything more than lay down that 
work upon the ground when you first went there ?—There was nothing 
definite told me, further than that I had supervision, as I understand 
it, of that first nine miles—that is, to do all I possibly could towards 
setting out the work for the contractors, and assisting them in getting 
men into the points. 


5832. Is it the usual practice, when assistant engineers lay out work 
on the ground for the contractors who are ready to work, that they 
should remain there and exercise supervision over the work which the 
contractor actually does ?—[ do not think it is necessary for that par- 


ticular man who sets out the work to remain there. Wenbecary.te Wie 
; c some one to 
5833. Is it necessary to have some one ?—I should think so. supervise the 
, coutractor’s 


5834. Is it the usual practice ?—It is the usual practice. Nie 


5835. Were you instructed to afford facilities to the contractor as to 


the locality and quantities of work required of him ?—What way would 
that be ? 


5836. In any way. Are you aware that Mr. Whitehead complained 
that neither he nor his engineers could get from the persons in charge, 
on behalf of the Government, sufficient information to enable him to 
commence work with convenience ?—I heard rumours of complaints. 


5837. Now can you understand my question: whether you were in- 
structed to give them all facilities or not ?—I do not remember exactly 
the instructions; I think that at the outset the contractor’s engineer 
came to me asking for certain information. 
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5838. That is Mr. Ruttan ?—Yes; I told him that, as Mr. Ruttan—as 
an engineering friend of mine—I could give him a certain amount of 
information to assist him in watching the work, but that the informa- 
tion should or ought to come from the Division Engineer as the 
officer in charge; but that I did not think it would be objectionable to 
give him this information beforehand so as to assist him, if possible. I 
have reference to bench marks now. 


5839. Was that information which was necessary for the contrac- 
tor to obtain before he could go on working comfortably ?—I do not 
think so; I think he could establish his own benches, do his own cross- 
sections, and then when I was proving certain of the levels to my 
benches he could tie in. 


5840. How were those bench marks made evident to any person ? 
Do you mean by pegs on the ground or strokes on the trees, or how? 
—The roots of trees sometimes, sometimes on the top of a stump, 
sometimes with a nail, sometimes without a nail. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


5841. Did you not mark the levels of those benches ?—I think it 
was all levelled, but was so often burnt over that the figures were 
obliterated. 


By the Chairman :— 


5842. Do you mean that at the time tbe contractors came there 
your bench marks were not to be seen ?—That they were charred— 
the majority of them. 


5843. If the contractor’s engineer could not see your bench marks 
how could he tie-in with them ?—I could tell him. 


5844. But I understand that was one of thee things you would not 
tell him ?—I would not tell him until [ had an opportunity of testing 
the thing myself. The leveller had gone over this work, but I wanted 
to test his work as through work from bench to bench. 


5845. Could you not have occupied yourself at those times of 
amusement in testing as you describe, so that you could give the con- 
tractor’s engineer the information that was necessary ?—I think at 
that time my time was fully occupied in working up other information, 
and in taking extra cross-sections ; the first cross-sections that were 
taken were rather to establish the grades in the Chief Engineer's 
office, as I understood that they had to be approved of there. 


5846. Do you mean that at the time that the contractor’s engineer 
asked for the information which he did not get from you, that it was 
because you were not able to furnish it, or because you were not willing 
to furnish it?—I was not willing to furnish it without instructions 
from the Division Engineer. 


5847. But you were able to do so if you thought proper ?—I could 
have given him the information, and he could have made a note of the 
difference in these bench marks. I could have given him the informa- 
tion that was given to me by the leveller as recorded in his books. 


5848. And which he asked for ?—And which he asked for. | 
5849. And which you thought not proper to give him ?—Not as the 


contractor’s engineer. I was under the impression that all work 
handed over to the contractor should be revised, if possible. 
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5850. How would that make a better check ?—I could verify the 


leveller’s work by running over his benches. 


5851. Whose benches ?—The leveller’s benches. 


5852. Then do you mean that you were not able to give him definite 
information, because you had not run over those benches ?—I could 


accept the leveller’s work as correct ; as it turned out it was very nearly 


correct. 


5853. Do you mean that you were not inclined to give him this 
information, because you had not satisfied yourself that the leveller’s 
work was correct ?—I wanted to satisfy myself that any work that 
went out of my office was correct, by checking it. 


5854. Then was it because you were not able, or were not willing, to 
give the information that induced you to decline ?—--I think that all 
information ought to come through the Division Engineer to the con- 
tractor. He ought to be cognizant of the information we were giving, 
as engineer in charge. 


5855. Did you communicate with the Division Engineer on that sub- 


ject ?—I think I did. 


5856. Who was the Division Engineer ?—Mr. Carre. 
5857. What was his answer ?—I think he refused to furnish him with 


part of the information he asked for; but about the vouchers I would ¢ 


not be positive. [think that Mr. Ruttan also asked me for cross-sections, 
and that I refused it. 


5858. Did Mr. Carre instruct you to refuse cross-sections ?—I think so. 


5859. Would it be any disadvantage to the Government to let the 
contractors get the cross-sections ?—Not if there were sufficient cross- 
sections taken over the ground. 


5860. Did you say the grade pegs were in ?—No. 
5861. How could the contractor ascertain the grade pegs, so as to 


know where to begin, if he was not shown the bench marks ?-—He has to 
get the grade pegs from the assistant engineer to start his cuttings. 


5862. Were the grade pegs put down as fast as they were required 
by him, or at the time they were required by him ?—Yes; the cuts and 
fills were given to the workmen, and they would work with cross- 
heads. 


5863. But would it not be necessary for them to commence the cuts 
and fills by knowing where the grade pegs were ?—If they had the 
cuts marked and cross-heads put up, the contractor could strike his 
own grade. 


5864. Is it not usual for the proprietor’s engineer to furnish the 
contractor with grade pegs, or the locality of the grade pegs ?—Yes. 


5865. Was it done in this case ?—I would not be positive that it is 
done in all cases. 

5866. Was it asked for by the contractor ?—I think so. I might 
have pointed out on the ground where the grade was; but not to put a 
peg in in every instance. 

5867. What time do you say you remained at that work ?—From 
that time up to the present. 
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5568. On that particular sub-section ?—Yes. 

5869. So that your work from then until now has been on that nine 
miles ?—Yes. 

5870. Is it finished ?—No; it is not completed yet. 

5871. After the contract was let was there any material change in 
the grade ?—I think so. 

5872. To what extent ?—It varied. 

5873. Could you say upon an average about the extent ?—I would 
not like to say an average. 


874. What was the general effect of that upon the uO ate either 
anon rock or embankment ?—I think it decreased the banks and in- 
creased the rock. 


5875. Have you ever compaied the quantities of the work as origin- 
ally laid out and as now executed ?—I think I have, but Ido not 
remember the figures. 


5876. Have you made returns of the different sections -I mean the 
changed quantities in the different sections?—Yes; that has been 
returned to the engineer. 


5877. Would it be possible, if similar returns had been made from 
each sub-section of the change in the quantities, to show the whole 
change over the whole line ?—Yes. 


5878. I mean the change in the quantities caused by this change in 
the grade ?—Yes ; it would show it over the whole contract. 


5879. As far as your sub-section goes, you had taken out and reported 
the quantities as changed by these alterations in the grade ?— Yes. 


5880. Have you made up any estimates of the work which will 
probably be required to finish the contract on your sub-section ?—Yes. 

5881. Up to what time, or since what time ?—From about a month 
ago. 

5882. The Ist of August do you think ?—I think so. 

5883. Have you returned that ?—Yes. 

5884, To whom ?—To Mr. Rowan. 

5885. When ?—About three months ago. 

5886. Is that to be revised by any one ?—I could not say. 


5887. Have there been slight deviations in that line, or any devia- 
tions, since the contractors came on to the work which have affected 
their quantities ?—Very many ot them. 

5888. In what direction have they affected the quantities; have they 
increased or decreased them ?—I think the rock has been increased 
and the fillings decreased. 


5889. I mean the change of location, I do not mean the change of 
grade ? —Yes; changes of location. 


5890. So that the quantities, if they were correctly estimated at the 
beginning, would be less now than then; that is, the quantities affected 
by the change of location ?—Yes. 


5891. Has Mr. Schreiber been over that line lately ?—Yes. 
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5892. Have any changes been madein consequence of his directions ? 


—Yes. 


5893. Have those changes been in grade or location ? —In location. 


3894. Do they still further diminish the quantities, in your opinion ? 
—They diminish the quantities in the fills and slightly increase the 
quantities in the rock, at points. 


5895. Has the effect of the changes been to diminish the expenditure ? 
—I think so. 


5896. Is any part of your sub-section finished ?—There are points, 
cuttings; very tew points are finished ; that is, there are some catch- 
water ditches and things of that description required to be done to 
complete. 


5897. Is the track laid over any portion of it?—No; except for 
service cars where steam shovels are working, and out of cuttings. 


5898. Of course, you have travelled over the line, over that as far as 
it is finished ?—Yes ; once this summer. 


5899. What is the most easterly point to which cars run now ?— 
About sixteen miles from Rat Portage. 


5900. Who is the assistant in charge of the sub-section next to you ? 
—W. W. Kirkpatrick. 


5901. The unfinished portion then covers your sub-section and most 
of his ?—Yes; part of his. 


5902. Have you been over any portion of the line south of section 
14, except that which you surveyed in 1875, so as to ascertain the 
general character of the country, or the feasibility of a railroad over 
it ?—No; I have not. Chakisse, an Indian Chief, when I was out at 
Falcon Lake, said that he thought a better line could be got by 
running direct towards Winnipeg, than the present location on 14. 


5903. But from your own knowledge you have formed no opinion ? 
—No. 


5904. Did you take any part in the soundings of Red River at the 
time Mr. Carre was employed upon that work ?—No. 


5905. Were you employed on the line between Red River and Shoal 
Lake ?—Yes. 


5906. Is there any other matter connected with this subject which 
you think ought to be explained, or which you wish to speak of ?—I 
do not think so, at present. 


es 


H. F. Forr&st’s examination continued : 


5907. Do you wish to correct any of the evidence you gave yesterday ? 
—Yes, I do ; on two points. In giving my evidence yesterday I stated 
that my impression was that there was no commissariat officer attached 
to division f; I desire to correct that statement. There was a person 
specially in charge of supplies, but I do not recollect his name. Also 
in reference to the bottom of the fill at station 4010, I intended to say 
that in no case was it more than a foot or so below the water bottom 
that we found solid bottom—gravel and blue clay—and not rock, if I 
did state it was rock. 
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Hives at 
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Employed to buy 
horses for Gov- 
ernment on 
commission by 
Nixon. 


Rate of commis- 
sion 24 per cent. 


Horses bought for 
Nixon principally 
for Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 


Relations with 
Nixon commence 
in spring of 1875 


W. F. ALLOWAY, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 
5908. Where do you live ?—At Winnipeg. 
5909. How long have you lived here ?—About ten years. 
5910. Before that where did you live ?—At Montreal. 


5911. In what business were you in Montreal?—None; I was at 
school. 


5912. Had you not done any business ov your own account at that 
time ?—No. 


5913. What business did you enter into when you came here ?—I 
came here with the volunteers. 


5914. How long were you engaged in that service ?—A year. 


5915. After that service was over did you enter into any business ? 
—I did not go into any regular business. I did so many things. 


5916. What did you do ?—I was buying and selling lands and scrip ; 
and I was in the tobacco business for some time. That was the first 
regular business I was in. 

5917. I believe you were at one time employed to buy horses for the 
Governinent on commission ?—I was. 


5918. Who employed you ?—Mr. Nixon. 


5919. Do you remember how many you bought in this way ?—I do 
not. 


5920. In round numbers ?—I could not say. I bought them one at 
atime. J] remember one lot of sixteen | bought. I may have bought 
less than 100 altogether, 


5921. Do you remember what was the rate of commission which you 
and Mr. Nixon arranged ?—Two and a-half per cent., I believe; I am: 
not positive 


5922. Did this rate vary—sometimes a larger and sometimes a smaller 
amount—or was it generally on the same basis ?—I do not think it 
varied. Itisa long time ago. 


5923. Were you engaged on any other transaction connected with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I was freighting supplies. 


5924. Were these horses bought principally for the Pacific Railway,. 
or for some other service ?—At the time my business was in that line 
I bought many for the late Mr. McKay and for the police. 


5925. I am asking if those you bought for Mr. Nixon were prin- 
cipally for the Pacific Railway ?—Yes; I think so. 

5926. Besides buying the horses and freighting, had you any other 
transaction on account of the Pacific Railway ?—I do not think so. 

5927. Did you know that Mr. Nixon was employed by the Govern-. 
ment to act as purveyor ?—I did. 

5928. Were you well acquainted with him ?—Not at that time. 


5929. At what time did your transactions commence with him on 
behalf of the Government ?—In the year he came here. I think he 
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¥ y 4 vey orship-- 
came here in the fall; the next spring after he came: I[ think it was Buying Horses. 


in the spring of 1875. 


5930. Had you had much experience in transactions with horses 
before you entered into the arrangement with him ?—Yes. 


5931. Your knowledge of horses was pretty good ?—I think so. 
5932. Would it be valuable to the Government ?—-I think so. 


5933. Would you probably be able to know if there were defects in Witness a good 
the horses ?—Certainly. judge of horses. 


5934. Had you or some of your family been engaged in business 
connected with horses ?— Yes. 

5935. So that in this arrangement made between Mr. Nixon and you, Never purchased 
: : a horse without 
it was expected, I suppose, that it would be of advantage to the sanction of engi- 
Government that you should exercise your judgment in purchasing the 2eer or Nixon. 
horses ?—That was whatit was for. I never purchased a horse without 
the sanction of the engineer or Mr. Nixon. 


5936. Do you mean that you would ask them to exercise their judg- 
ment in each case ?—In every case. 


5937. On every horse ?—Yes; sometimes there would be four or Character of 
five together. IfI met a man witha band we would go into the band” 
and pick them out, and I would see whether they were sound or not, or 
whether I thought they were fit for the work or not. 


5938. And was this commission intended to cover your service in this 
way ?—Yes; the engineer or Mr. Nixon were cognizant of the price all 
the time, and sometimes they would say it was too high and would not. 
take them. When they were here they always inspected the horses. 
When a requisition came in for horses—the engineer would requisition 
for so many horses—he would always look at them before they were 
given to him. 


5939. If not would Mr. Nixon exercise his judgment ?—Yes, that 
was in the caseof one; but if there were four or five to be bought for a 
party going west, the engineer would always say whether they were 
fit for his work or not. 


5940. Besides the freighting, in its ordinary sense, were you not Carrying Mails. 
= aoxeh : ce Got contract to 
engaged in carrying mails ?—I got a contract for a mail: that was for Qoyy mails. 
the Pacific Railway. 


5941. It was connected with the Pacific Railway works ?—Yes ; it 
was for their mail. 


5¥42. Had you any place of business established, such as an office 
or shop in the city ?—Latterly I had. 


5943. About what time ?—I always had an office; I always had a 
place to do my business, where I was to be found, and’ where my 
freighters coming in could find me. 


5944. Separate from your residence ?—I had no residence; I was not 
married. I lived in an hotel. 


5945. But had you an office separate that was not connected with 
the place where you lodged ?—It was where I lodged, because I always 
slept in the office. 
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5946, Do you remember at what time you first had an arrangement 
with Mr, Nixon ?—TI could not tell you the year; if you know what 


year Mr. Nixon was sent up here, it was in the next spring. 


Forgets first | 5947. Do you remember what your first transaction with Mr. Nixon 
transaction with 6 
Nixon. was ?—I do not. 


5948. Do you remember where he lived at that time ? What part of 
the city ?—I do not know where he boarded. He had no family with 
him at that time and was boarding somewhere. 


5949. Had he any place of business ?—He had an office. 


‘Office. 5950. Where was that ?—It was past Donaldson’s big store. It was 
near the old land office, next door to the Receiver-General’s old oftice— 
Mr. McMicken’s office. 


5951. And where was your place of business then ?—Up near the 
Pacific Hotel. 

5952. Did it happen that you and he had an office together at any 
time ?—Never. 


it ¢ ! 
Weseritten out 5953. Had he any desk or any right to occupy any portion of your 


Wages bills in ut Olice, or had you any right to occupy any portion of his office ?—Never ; 
neverhadany 1 may have written out wages bills in his office, but I never had any 


real connection : ; ; 3 ' ’ A ; ; 
arith his office, connection with Mr. Nixon’s office, or he with mine. 


5954. If you used his office it was only temporarily ?—If we were 
sending out supplies we would check them over in his office, and that 
is all. 


5955. Were you ever interested in any office which he ovcupied ?— 
Never. 


5956. Nor any person of your name ?—Not that I know of; it is 
some time ago, but I am pretty positive that there was not. 


Carrying Mails. “$ ; : 2 = 
eG 5957. Do you remember this contract for the carrying of mails; 
Contract for 


carrying mails was it let by tender ?—By advertisement and tenders called for, 
let by tender. 


5958, Can you produce any account connected with that ?—I produce 
an account for carrying mails to contracts l4and 15, (Exhibit No. 101.) 
I did not get that contract from Mr. Nixon. I got it from Mr. Rowan, 
I think. I think it was Mr. Rowan who advertised for the tenders. 


5959. Were you told that you could get any information from any of 
the officers connected with this work before you put in your tender ?— 
What kind of information ? 


5960. Any kind of information ?—I went to the office and asked them 
what kind of service they wanted performed. 


5961. Whom did you see ?—It was Mr. Rowan’s office that gave that 
information, I think. 


May have spoken 5962. Had you any communication with Mr. Nixon about that con- 
that contracy. tract 2—I may have spoken to him about that. 


5363. Do you remember anything that passed between you and 
him ?—No. 

5964. Is C. V. Alloway any relative of yours?—He is a brother of 
mine. 

5965. Where does he live ?-~Here. 


Se 


$< = - os 


5966. Were you interested in his business ?—No; any business he 


did for himself [ was not interested in it. 


5967, No; probably not ?—He and I were never in partnership. 

5968. Were you interested in any house occupied by the engineer ?— 
No. 

5969. Do you remember that an engineer did occupy a house be- 
longing to your brother ?—Yes. 


5970. Where was the house?—The house was on First street, in 
Winnipeg. I might say that the house now belongs to the Alloway 


estate, and my brother was attorney for it. 


5971. Were you interested in that?—Not at all. You asked me 
about the house of Mr. Nixon. Mr. Nixon resided in a house of mine 
with his family. He lived in a private house of mine. 


5972. Where was that ?—Next door to that one. 
59,3. Where was this one ?—On First street or Fourth street. 


5974. Can you tell when Mr. Nixon first became your tenant ?—I 
cannot; it was when his family came here. 


5975. Was your charge for that rent against the Government or 
against Mr. Nixon ?—Against Mr. Nixon, 


5976. Do you remember whether your bargains for freighting were 
arrived at after the tenders being asked for, or by private arrange- 
ment ?—I never did any work by private arrangement. I may have 
done little bits of things, but never anything of any amount. 


5977. Upon what basis would the contract be made, by the mile or 
by the pound ?—Tenders were advertised for for taking supplies to 
Battleford, Kdmonton—naming the different places—and how much 
for each place. 


5978. Do you kaow whether there was much competition on those 
occasions when tenders were invited ?—Yes. 


5979. Were there many different tenders put in ?—I think so. 
5980. Was theresome arrangement between you and any one else 
before tendering ?-—-Never. 


5981. Do you know whether there was any understanding at any 
time that the freight should be divided between you or any other 
person in any way ?—Never; they never were divided in any way, 


5982. Were your tenders always made independently ?—Always. 


5983. Do you remember at what rate you carried provisions to 
North-West Angle ?—It depended upon what season of the year it was. 

5984. In November, 1877 ?--In 1877, the year round it was about 
$2 a hundred. If ee was a special occasion they would have to pay 
just what it was worth. In the fall or spring, if [ did not have a con- 
tract, I generally charged them more. 

5985. What was the value of the use of a team of horses a day, 
about November, 1877 ?--$6 or $7 a day; that is cheap. 


5986. What would that include ?--Team and man and harness, with 
a spring-seated waggon. 


5987. That would be for carrying passengers ?—Yes. 
25 
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Team would 


carry from 1,000 
to 2,000 lbs. a day. 


115 miles from 
‘Winnipeg to 
North-West 
Angle. 


Five days, 
average time 
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5988. But for carrying freight ?—The same; sometimes $1 less. 


If it was a light spring waggon it was more; but these waggons. 


that we have here have nice spring seats on them, are just as comfort- 
able, sometimes more so, than a carriage. 

5989. About what weight would a team and vehicle for freight 
carry ?--If the roads were at all good they would carry 2,000 Ibs., but 
if they were not they would sometimes carry 1,000 Ibs.; the roads 
were sometimes very bad. 


5990. About how far would a team carry that weight for a day ?— 
Twenty miles. 


5991. On good roads ?—We never have any good roads here in the 
spring of the year, or any season, to the North-West Angle. 


5992. About what rate did you carry freight for to the North-West 
Angle ?—From Pointe du Chéne it is the same as from here. Then 
there are two roads. Some seasons when one is cut up we take the 
other. 

5993. From here to the North-West Angle what is the road called ?— 
It is called the Dawson road; but it is impassable; you cannot get 
through it. 

5994. What is the distance from here to North-West Angle ?— About. 
115 miles ; 110 it is called, but it is about 115 the way they go. 


5995. Upon an average how many days would it take for a team to 
go from here to there, with a fair load ?—Five days; sometimes I have 
had them ten days on the road. 

5996, I am speaking of the average ?—About five or six days on an 
average, 

5997, And for the return home empty ?—Three days, empty. 
flies are very bad they will not go that fast. 


If the: 


5998. So that the round trip could be made, as a rule, upon an aver- 
age of eight days?—That is a very small average, they could not 
average that all summer. ‘They would not average it all summer, 
because they would kill their horses. In the summer time, when the 
roads are middling good, the flies are bad, and then when the roads are 
bad the flies are gone. 

5999. How many days did you say it would take to make the round 
trip from here to North-West Angle, going with a team loaded and 
returning empty ?—Hight to ten days. 

6000. What would that be worth per day?—From $6 to $7. I 
speak of it in the past, 1] do not speak of it now, as it is higher 
now than it was then; you could not get them to go now for that 
money. 


6001. It is not so much the travelled route now ?—No. 


6002. Taking the state of the roads upon the average, where, between 
half a ton and a ton, would you say would be the ordinary weight of a 
Joad ?—It is very seldom that we load up with half a ton, that is for a 
team. 


6003. What would be the average weight of a load ?—From 1,700 to 


waggon from 1,700 1 ,£00 Ibs. 


to 1,800 Ibs. 


Se a oP 
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6004. For each 100 Ibs. you got $2 ?—I did not freight that way ; Freighting. 
that was not my freighting at all. 


6005. Did you not freight to North-West Angle in that way ?—Not 
that way; I always freighted with carts. 


6006. Did you not charge for one team to North-West Angle, for 
section 14?—I have charged for lots of teams. 


6007. That was not for carrying freight ?—It may have been freight. 


6008. Did you never freight by contract from here to North-West 
Angle ?—I did ; but never with waggons though, always with carts. 


6009. What would be a fair load for a cart ?—700 to 800 lbs. ; 700 700 Ibs. a fair load 
on the North-West Angle road. for a cart. 


6010. How would a cart be drawn ?—With one ox or a horse, ox 
generally. 


6011. There would not be a driver for each ox cart ?—No. 
6012. How many ox carts would one driver manage ?—Four to five 


6013. What is it worth per day for an ox and cart?—$1.50 aday, I 
do not suppose I ever hired any by the day though. Yes, I did 
though. 


6014. Was there any general understanding what it was worth ?— 
No; I got the contract and [ either sent my own cattle and carts, or I 
hired some man to take it out at so much by the 100 lbs. 


6015. Between man and man, what do you consider a fair return for $1.25 a fair return 


3 fs “a7 A for use of an ox 
the use of an ox and cart for aday ?—$1 25. and eart for a 
6016, And you say that would draw about 700 lbs. ?— Yes. it 


6017. What is a fair average for a man who boards himself ?—$2 
a day. 


6018. So that a fair return fora man and five ox carts and oxen would 
be about $8.25 ?—I suppose so. 
6019. How long would it take a train of that kind to go to North- Fifteen days good 


: C travelling for 
West Angle and return empty ?—Fifteen to twenty days. round trip from 


: ; Winnipeg to 
6020. Would that be a fair average ?—Fifteen days would be good North-West 


time—splendid time. Angle and back. 
6021. Then, upon an average, what would it be ?—Highteen days, 


6022. Did you take any freight with ox trains from here to North- 
West Angle ?—I did not. 


6023. You did not do any work of that kind for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway service ?—I took contracts. I did not take freight myself. 


6024. At what rate ?—Generally speaking, $2 per 100 lbs. $2 per 100 Ibs. 


6025. Were they profitable ?—Not on the North-West Angle. Some- 
times they were, and sometimes they were very unprofitable. 


6026. Upon the whole do you think you made money or lost money 
by the North-West Angle contracts ?—I suppose | made money, but I 
never figured it out. 


6027. Had you any transactions on account of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway service, in which you hired the use of oxen and carts by the 
day ?— Yer, 
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ktem in which 
four days charged 
and he is cut 
down totwo days. 


6028. Between what points?—On the Pembina Branch. JI remem- 
ber one instance. 
6029. Do you remember at what rate ?—$1.50 per day, I think. 


6030. That would probably include the service of the man ?—No; it 
might not. Never to any extent. Perhaps a couple at one time. 


6031. Had you any transactions in which you hired teams, per day ? 
— Yes. 

6032. Do you remember at what rate ?—Yes, $6 a day for heavy 
teams; I think I have let them have them for $5. 

6033. Would it be at that rate if they were going back empty ?— 
Yes; every day they were away. 

6034. Do you remember taking Mr. Blanchard to contract 14 ?—I do 
not. On looking at the account handed me,I do remember. I took him 
there. 

6035. What did you charge for four days? - $30. 


6036. That would be higher than the rate you say would be a fair 
rate ?—Yes; I remember there were some others there, the same. 


6037. Was there not some others there for moving out some furniture ? 
Why did you charge $7.50 a day for that ?—The roads were very bad 
and Mr. Blanchard had to move his furniture. There was no road, and 
they had to go in the ditches and in the dumps—that was when the 
grade was half finished, and it was worth $10. I quite frequently 
charged $7.50 a day for light teams for a buggy like that, with seats 
in it. 

6038. I see a charge on November 30th, 1877: “ one team to North- 
West Angle, with provisions for A. Stewart, and man, nine days, at $6 ?” 
— Yes. 

6039. Do you remember whether that was a passenger waggon ?— 
$6 would be a heavy team, from the price; I think it was a heavy 
team. 

6040. Do you remember the transaction ?—I do not. 

6041. Will you look at the entry of December 6th, 1877, in the account, 
and read the charge ?—“ To two teams to camp 4, contract 14, with 
Briggs, eight days, at $6, $96.” 

6042. Do you make eight days at $6, $96 ?— Hight times six would 
be $48, and two teams at $48 would be $96. 


6043. I want you to explain the deduction in the bottom of the 
account ?—I charged four days, and he has cut me down two days. 


6044. Did you agree to that ?—I suppose I agreed to it if it is in the 
account and took the money. 

6045. Then on the 6th of the same month you make a similar 
charge; did you agree to a similar reducticn on that?—I suppose this 
first reduction of December 2nd is on the same account. He would 


not allow my full charge. 


6046. Would the next charge of December 6th be subject to the 
same reduction ?—It would appear so from this account. These were 
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my charges, and when I came in Mr. Nixon said it was an overcharge, 
and he would not pay me what I asked. 


6047. Did you agrce to it ?—I did, 


Nixon’s Pur-. 
veyorship— 
Freighting,. 


6048. Did you agree that the second charge should be subject to the tone reduic~ 


same reduction ?—I did, No; ; it is a reduction of $48 in one instance 
and $12 in the other. 

6049. But that $12 comes off another item ?—If it is there I must 
have agreed to it. 

6050. It is omitted from the deduction ?—If there is only one deducs 
tion he only charged me with one. JI remember quite frequently that 
Mr. Nixon and I had disputes about my charges. 

6051. Can you say now, on looking at this account, whether there is 
a further reduction from the one at the end of the account ?—No; there 
should not be any reduction, according to my idea; but he thought fit 
to do it, and I had to agree to it. 

6052. Was there any person else interested in this work with you ? 
—No. 

6053. How far would camp 4, on contract 14, be from Winnipeg ?— 
I do not know, 

6054. You charge for taking these people: have you never been 
aware of the distance ?—I was at the time, but they used to shift their 
camps. 

6055. Were you aware, at the time named in this account, where 
the camp was?—If I saw the number of days I could tell by the 
number of miles per day where they were at the time. 

6056. Was the distance one of the items discussed between you and 
Mr. Nixon at the time of the reduction ?—That must have been the 
way he came to make the reduction—he thought it was not so far— 
without any regard to the roads. 

6057. Do you remember the rate at which you carried the mail to 
the camps on section 14?—I do not. 

6058. Do you remember how often you carried the mails there ?— 
Once a week, I think; I am not sure. 

6059. Do you remember whether these camps were numbered, with 
reference to the distance upon the line on which they were situated ; 
why were they called by numbers 1, 2 and 3?—'To designate the 
camp, I suppose. 

6060. Would the camp be numbered with reference to the distance 
from the end of the contract ?—1 suppose they were numbered by the 
distance, One would be No. 1 camp; further on would be No. 2. 


6061. Would camp No. 1 be always at the same distance ?—I cannot 
tell; I do not remember. 


6062, Read the item of December 7th aloud ?—“ Mail to camps 1, 
and 3, contract 14, one and half months, $65 per month, $97.50.” 


6063. Were you carrying mails at so much per month ?—Yes; I 
suppose from this charge. 


6064. Do you remember that ?—No. 


Carrying Mails, 


Carried the mail 
to the camps on 
section 14, once a 
week. 


2 Item $97.50 for 


mail for one anc. 
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a 6065. About what would be a fair rate for a map and horse. For in- 
Hunting up stray 


horses. stance, if they were employed hunting up stray horses, would it be 
$3.50 to $4 per day ?—For one man and one horse ? 


6066. Yes ?—$1.50 for a horse and $2 for a man. 


Carts. . 6067. That would be $3.50 per day ?—That would be about right. 
Eoraerne 6068. Did you provide any carts for any surveying party ?—Yes. 
parties. 


6069. Was that under contract ?—I could not say. If it was a couple 
or three, it was not under contract; but if it was many I suppose it 
was. 


6070. Do you remember ?—I do not. 


at A 6071. On the 27th June, 1877, you charge for sixteen bushed and 

banded carts. banded carts : was that a different kind of cart from the one ordinarily 
in use ?—What we called “ bushed ”’ is a boxing with iron around the 
axle, and “ banded” is that the hubs are banded, so that they will not 
crack with the sun. 


From $2 to $8 the EoD - : ; x : x 
Sagas at bushing 6072. Is there much difference in the value between bushed and 


and banding. banded carts and ordinary carts ?—$2 or $3. 
6073. Was there that difference at that time ?—Yes. 
115 price of \ : p 
Beery mart: 6074. What was the price of the ordinary cart in those days ?— 


$15. 
6075. Did that include the extra axles 7—No. 


6076. Did you say that the ordinary cart cost $15 in those days ?— 
Yes. 


anise 6077. And bushed and banded would be how much extra ?—About $3. 
itness charged 


Pe ee the | a AUTO. ge Lhat would be $18 in all: your charge is $19.50 ?—You ean 
ed carts. now buy carts for $10. 


6079. Did you know at the time whether there was any reason for 
charging this $1.50 more than ordinary prices ?— Perhaps carts were 
scarce at that time. This spring I have sold them at $20 a piece for 
carts bushed and banded. } 

Price of bushed 


and banded carts 6080. What is the price for bushed and banded carts now ?—From 

now. about the same ; sometimes we put on ordinary hoop iron, which makes 
a difference in the price. 

6081. What would be the difference in a cart without bushing or 


banding, and a cart bushed and banded, of the best kind ?—About 
$4.50. 


6082. How do you make that up ?—There is $1.25 for the bushing. 

6083. Do you mean that is what you paid for getting it done ?—The 
bushings are iron. 

6084. Can you buy them?—You can buy them at the foundry; you 
can buy them separate to insert them in the hub to prevent the axles 


from wearing out. They cost $1.25, and it cost at that time $1 to 
put them in. 


_ 6085. What do they cost now ?— $1.25, and 75c. for putting them 
in. 

6086. What would be the cost of the banding ?—The bands would be 
worth $1. ‘There are four bands. 


a 
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6087. How much would they weigh, the four bands ?—About six oxeyoT*niP— 


pounds. 


6088. Is that what you consider the present value for bands to be, 
for one cart ?—Yes. 


6089. And what would they be worth put in?—50 cts. 


6090. Where is the rest of the $4—that is about $3.50 ?—There is 
$1.25 and $1 and $1.50.; that is $4. No; it is worth $3.50. 


€091. Why did you say $4 ?—Because I made a miscalculation. Mica 
6092. What is the price of a bushed and banded cart now ?—I do 

not know, I have not sold any. I sold some this spring at $20. 
6093. What was a cart not bushed and banded worth this spring ?— 

From $15 to $16. 


6094. Have they changed in price from spring until now very 
materially ?—Yes; very materially. | 

6095. What is a cart not bushed and banded worth now ?—You can 
buy them at $10 but they are no good. 


6096. When you tell me the value of a cart not bushed and banded 
is $10, you say it is no good ?—It is no good for freighting. 

6097. Do you mean that you could buy one at $10 that is no good ? Carts not bushea 
—Yes; an ordivary cart tbat will take an emigrant fifty miles or so poy i ter signa 


you can get for that. good one at from 
| 12 to $15. 


6098. What can you buy a good one for ?—I am selling some from 
$12 to $15. I have not sold one for less than $12. They cost me that 
last year. 

6099. Do you remember what the price of an extra axle was in Price of extra 
1877 ?—Generally speaking it was $1. eke 


6100. Do you know why you charged a $1.50 ?—L suppose they were 
higher at that time. If they are finished axles they are worth $1.50, 
but if they are ordinary axles hewed out with an axe they are worth 
$1, not fitted to the wheels. Those I supplied to the survey were all 
fitted to the wheels before they were sent up. 


6101. Do you remember whether those were so fitted ?—They were 
all fitted. 
6102. Do you remember the value of cart covers at that time ?—No ; 
Ido rot. I generally bought the cart covers, and put them in at the 
same price that I paid for them. .Sometimes cart covers are made long 
and sometimes short. 
6103. Besides the horses which you bought in the way you previ0Uus- Horses. 
ly described—that is when you were paid for your knowledge by a 
commission —did you sell any horses to the Government ?—I have. 
6104. Who fixed upon the value of them ?—The value was agreed Provided horses 
upon mutually. I asked him a certain price, and if he did not like it Tene Ge Asroen 
he did not agree to it, and if he did, he did agree to it, | ment with Nixon, 


6105. Who was the person ?—Mr. Nixon. 


6106. Do you remember selling him four horses in June, 1877 ?—I Sola him horses 
4 D 1d . 
do not remember. 
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Buying Horses. | 9107. Do you remember having any contract with the Government 
on the subject of horses —any written contract ?—Not that I know of; 


I may have had, but I do not remember. 


6108. Do you remember about what the price of a fair cart horse was 
in 1877 ?—I do not. 


6109. Do you remember arranging with Mr. Nixon about the sale of 
four cart horses to him ?—I do not. | 


Remembers 6110. An account of June 27th, 1877, contains an item of four horses: 

lueage "°F at $460: does this bring to your mind any part of the arrangement ? 
—Who was the party ? 

Bought more 6111. Mr. Lucas ?—Yes; I can remember I bought more than four 

paar four horses” for him at that time. Since you read that out I can remember supply- 


ing Mr. Lucas with horses. 


6112. Who fixed the price ?—Speaking from memory, I think there 
were some of those horses supplied on commission, and others were: 
horses that J owned myself. There were some of them higher than 
others—they were saddle horses, I think. 


6113. Look at the account and say what you remember about that 
transaction (handing an account to the witness) ?—(After looking at 
the account): I remember something about this now. 


6114. Tell me how the price was arrived at ?—I sold these horses: 
one to Mr. Lucas and one to Mr. Smith. They were not cart horses. 


6115. Did you describe them as saddle horses ?—There were two 
saddie horses and one saddle horse—three altogether. 
Soid to Nixon but 6116. Do you remember who fixed the price of them ?—I sold them 
Poca agreedon +o Mr, Nixon—it was Mr. Lucas agreed upon the price. I sold them 
to Mr. Lucas, and Mr, Lucas fixed upon the price. I said how much I 
wanted for the horses and he agreed to it. 


6117. Besides these saddle horses, look at the other items ?—Four cart 
horses. 

6118. Do you remember about the cart horses ?—I do not remember 
about the cart horses. 


6119. Who fixed the prices for the saddle horses? Do you say. Mr. 
Smith fixed the price of one?-- If you say fixed the price I 
iixed the price. I asked him $200 for it, and he had to agree to it or 
do without the horse. 


6120. Who made the bargain on the other side ?—It was he. 


Saddie horse for 6121. Do you mean Mr. Smith ?—I am not sure; but I think it was 
Marcus Smith. he, because | remember there was some dissatisfaction about it. He 
said he wanted a good horse—a first-class saddle horse—and he got it. 


6122. Is that Mr. Marcus Smith ?—- Yes. 


Two selected by 6123. Do you say the other two saddle horses were selected by Mr. 
Lucas. 7 Poe, ; 
Lucas ?— Yes. 


6124. Had you any arrangement with Mr. Nixon about these horses ? 
—No. 


6125. No arrangement of any kind ?—No. 
Nixon neyer 


derived any 9) . oe 2 . 5 = 1 an 
eae terrrorh 6126. Did he derive any advantage from this transaction ?—He 


transactions with never derived any advantage or benefit from any transaction with me. 
Witness, 
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6127, I am asking about this one ?—No ; never. BusMee tre tana 


6128. Did he derive no advantage from your dealing in these horses 
with the Government ?—No; except that he got a good article. 


6129. Mr. Nixon ?—The Government. 
6130. I am speaking of Mr. Nixon individually ?—No. 


613'!. Had you any conversation with him at any time about supply- 
ing these horses to the Government, besides bargaining for the price ? 
—No; I suppose he told me that they wanted the horses, and to look 
them up for them. 


6132. Had you any private transaction with Mr. Nixon on his own No private trans- 
action with Nixon 


account ?—Nothing; except house rent. De Gant Wouee 
rent. 


6133. Was that house rent which the Government ought to pay or 
which he had to pay ?—He paid me. 


6134, Did you make out an account for the Government ?—Never. 


5 1 , inti 6c ap ® 
6135. What is that item (pointing to the account) ?—“ Two harness pW parness 
horses for buck-boards. horses for buck- 


boards. 

6136. What does that mean ?—It means a better class of horses. 

6137. Is a buck-board a better kind of vehicle ? —Yes. 

6138. What is it for ?— For carrying passengers. 

6139. Do you remember anything about these buck-boards—who, for ; yeas acrecd to 
instance, arranged the price for you?—No; Mr. Lucas agreed to the price of ihe 
price ofall these horses. Sera 

6140. Do you know where Mr. Lucas lives now ?—I do not. 


6141. Do you remember ee chasing a lot of eighteen NBER for the 
Government ?—No. 


6142. Do you remember purchasing a lot about that number ?—I[ 
purchased several] lots. 


6143. There is an account of yours dated in May, 1875 ?—Does it say 
who they were for and what party ? 


6144. No ?—Whao is the account to? 


6145. Look at it yourself (handing it to witness) ?—(After looking 
at the account): I do not remember. 


® 
6146. There is an account of yours, May 6th, 1875, for the purchase of rignteen horses 
eighteen horses, do you remember purchasing that lot ? —No, I do not; Purchased. 
but I may have purchased them, I think 1 do remember something 
about it. 
6147. What do you remember?—I remember that I purchased 
them. 


6148. How did you come to purchase them ?—I was asked by Mr Nixonand 
Nixon to purchase that lot of horses, I think, and he and I purchased MY'hemtuscther. 
them together. I rendered the account, he agreed to the price, and I got thes. 
so much commission. If I could find out what survey they were for, I 


could tell you more explicitly. 


6149. Do you remember the first time you bought a large lot of horses 
at Mr. Nixon’s direction ?--I do not. 
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Got $5 per cent. 
commission, 
though usual 
percentage was 
24 per cent. 


Explanation of 
this lot of ponies. 


Nixon either with 
him when pick- 
ing up horses or 
he inspected 
them afterwards. 


t 


No means of 
indicating per- 
sons from whom 
horses were 
purchased. 
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6150. Do you remember the circumstance of having such a trans- 
action with him among your early dealings ?—No; I cannot bring 
anything to my memory clearly. I purchased so many different horses 
in so many different lots that I cannot remember which ote it is. 


6151. You said you thought your commission was 24 per cent. ?-— 
Yes. 
6152, In this account it is charged at 5 per cent.?—I dare say it is. 


6153. Then do you say you were wrong in saying your commission 
was 24 per cent.?—No; in some of my accounts they are charged at 
23 per cent.; but in this case, they were ponies, and I had to pick them 
up all over the country, and my commission was 5 per cent. 


6154. Did Mr. Nixon go with you when you were picking up those 
horses ?—Yes. If he did not I always had them brought to towa in 
lots of three or four for his inspection, and he could pick them out or 
reject them as he wanted to. He would look at them, and I would 
tell him what I thought of them, and he would buy them or reject 
them. 

6155. Did he sometimes go with you when you were looking up 
these horses ?—Yes. 

6156. Would he take part in the bargaining with the individuals from 
whom you purchased ?— Yes. 


6157. And would he assist in fixing the price to be paid ?—Yes. 


6158. Do you think this was a transaction of that kind ?—I think so 
from that account. 


6159. Look at the account and say if you think it was a transaction 
of that kind ?--Yes; I am sure it was. 


6160. Then he would know the names of the individuals from whom 
you purchased each horse himself ?—I could not say that. 


6161. If he was with you, taking part in the bargain, he would ?— 
But I would not know the names myself, perhaps. 


6162. Have you no way of indicating the person or place from which 
you would buy each horse ?—No; I knewa man and he would come 
to me and say: ‘J havea horse to sell.’ I would not ask the name or 
anything about him, and if the horse suited I would ask his price. If 
Mr. Nixon did not like him, we would not bother with him, or if he 
was too high in price. 


6163. Do you think that this transaction was one in which the 
horses were purchased from people coming to you, or from peuple to 
whom you went to buy ?—Sometimes in one way, sometimes another. 

6164. | am speaking of this transaction. You say this was a trans- 
action in which Mr. Nixon accompanied you to buy ?—Not altogether. 


6165. I ask you whether Mr. Nixon was helping you to go in the 
country to buy ?—I never meant to say that Mr, Nixon always went 
with me. é 


6166. I am asking if he went with you on this occasion ?—Perhaps ; 
buying all these extended over a month, and he did not go with me 
all the time. 


6167. You say now that Mr. Nixon may not have been present on 
the occasion when these were bought ?—He was when some of them 
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were bought. He was there when they were all bought, but not with 
me, When [ got round the country | brought them in here. 


6168. Was he present when each bargain was made with each seller 
of a horse ?—He was cognizant of each bargain before a horse was 
bought. 


6169. How was he cognizant of it?—He would say: ‘I will give 
that man so much for that horse,’ and he would be present when the 
bargain was made. 


6170. Do you mean to say that he had an opportunity of exercising 
his judgment upon the price for which each of these horses was 
bought ?—Yes. 


6171. Can you tell me why, instead of putting down the price that 
was paid for each horse, you put them all together, averaging the 
price ?—Because some horses were more valuable than others, 


6172. That would not affect the question; [ suppose you could put 
down the separate price for each horse ?—Yes. 


6173. There was no necessity to average them to show that they 
cost different prices ?—No. 


6174. Can you tell me, if Mr. Nixon knew and exercised his judg- 
ment upon each horse and each price, why you lumped them: calling 
them eighteen horses at $90 ?—Because that was the price paid for the 
eighteen, and he said to make the account in that way and he would 
agree to it. 

6175. I suppose the length of the account would not be a disadvan- 
tage ?—It might be at that time. At that time I had not a book- 
keeper, and | did not keep books; I only kept a pocket memorandum 
ot them, and he knew the prices of them, that they were so much, and 
we averaged them at $90 a piece. 


6176. But was not Mr. Nixon accustomed to keeping books ?—ILle 
did not keep my books. 


6177. But he kept the books of the Government, and was there any 
reason why he should not have a record of the price paid for each 
horse ?—1 do not know as there is any reason why. 


6173. But you say that he took part in the purchase of each of these 
horses ?—He was cognizant of it; he agreed that each horse should be 
worth so much. 


6179. I notice that this account is not certified by him; he does not 
certify that he knows it to have been correct in any way ?—I[ thinkx 
the certification business was an institution of a later date. 


6180. Do you mean at that time that he paid accounts without any 
person certifying to them ?—When he purchased a purchase like that, 
that he was thoroughly cognizant of himself, he did not certify be- 
cause he paid for them himself. 


6181. Then at that time the practice was not to certify to the ac- 
count ?—I suppose so. 


6182. Do you know whether that was the practice ?—I do not know; 
he made out the cheque himself for them. I suppose he did, He was 
cognizant of it, and what was the good of certifying to it ? 
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freighting. 


6183, You have had very large dealings with him on behalf of the 
Government ?—Yes. 


6184. Have you any idea to what extent ?—I have not. 
6185. Has it been more or less thang$10,000 ?—More. 

6186. $20,000 ?—More. 

6187. $30,000 ?—I think more. 

6188. $40,000 ?—I think go. 

6189. You are not certain whether it was over $40,000 2?—I could 
not say. 

619). In dealing to that extent with you it is probable that you reaped 
considerable advantage ?— Yes; I did. 

6191. It was an object to you to have a person dealing with you 
on behalf of the Goverument to that extent ?—Yes; I suppose it was. 

6192. Have you any doubt about it?—No; I have no doubt; but I 
may have made more out of somebody else. 

6193, Did you ever explain to Mr. Nixon that it was an object to 
you ?—No. 

6194. Did he gain any advantage from your dealing with him on 
behalf of the Government ?—None. Never. 


6195. Did he get nothing at all for these transactions in any shape? 
— Never. 


6196. Can you explain why it is that that account (showing witness 
an account) is not in detail and not certified, but still paid ?—I cannot. 
This account was rendered and paid, and I got all the money —every 
cent of it—and kept it too. 

6197. Do you remember the transaction now after looking at this 
account ? Has it brought any part of it to your mind ?—No,; I cannot 
say that it has. I do not remember it distinctly at all as a separate 
transaction. 


6198. Do you remember buying any large lot about that time ?—No. 


6199. Do you keep books ?—At that time I did not. I kept a sort 
of memorandum. I did not have a book-keeper at that time. I hada 
book-keeper before that. 

6200. Have you a book-keeper now ?—No; I am not in that business 
now. 

6201, Was there any time in which you had a set of books since 


you have been in business in Winnipeg; while you were dealing with 
Mr. Nixon ?—Yes. 


6202. What sort of business were you in then?—Freighting alto- 
gether. 


6203. Can you say when you began to keep those books ?—I cannot ; 
it was the fall after Mr. Nixon came here. 


6204. You commenced to keep books ?—Yes. 


6205. You say that the only memorandum of this sort of transaction 
would be in a private book of CAN own; what would you make any 
entry in your private book for ?—A pocket memorandum : ‘ horse, such 
a price ’’—that is all, 
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6206. Do you mean in a pocket book or a pocket diary ?—A pocket Buying Horses. 


diary. 


6207. What would be your object in keeping it there ?—To remember 
it. 

6208. Was there any object in remembering it ?—None; except to 
charge for it. 


Does not know 


6209. Where are those books now ?—I do not know where it is now. Where his memor- 
andum. books are 
now. 


6210. That pocket book in which you put an entry of your prices ? 
—I do not know; I used them up-—-oue every six months or so. 


6211. Did you ‘destroy them after you filled them ?—I do not know ; 
JI might find them. 


6212. At that time you were doing business each year to a consider- 
- able amount ?—I do not think in that year I was. 


6213. This single transaction is $1,700?—There was not much of Fxtent of his 


_ that mine; there was not much business in that. abet Bett 


6214. fi the same month there is another transaction of a larger 
amount, over $2,000 ?—There was not much profit in that for me. 


6215. [am not speaking of profit, but about transactions. There not worth while 
must have been a good deal more than what appears on paper; it is to keep oe 
; em. 
for you to say on oath. If you did business to that amount, was it 
_ not worth while to preserve evidence of your transactions ?—No. 
_ 6216. Was there any object in destroying them ?—No. 
6217. Were they destroyed ?—I do not know. 
i : 218. Do you remember any iy Hee oi of the same month— 


6219. Can you say for whom the ‘first ae of May, 1575, was 

_ made ?—I cannot. 

_ __ 6220. Would your books show you, which you have to refer to ?— 

_ No; I think not. 

6221. You were buying horses perhaps at that time for other Buying horses at 


i the time for other 
— persons ?—I was. persons. 


~ 6222, Would not your little memorandum book show for whom you 
- bought each horse ?—For other people ? 

6223. Yes ?—Yes; I think so. 

6224. Would you look at your book and see ?—I atl if [ can find it; 


- but I tell you it is a long time ago, and the book may be torn up 
_ or thrown away, or leaves out of it, but I will try and find it. 
iW 


ete 


6225. I have another account; is that your signature (handing witness 
an Pea ?—Yes. 


Another account 
226. Having looked at this account of 17th of May, 1875, can you May i7th, 1875, 


Rone: anything about that transaction ?—I cannot. DOE aie ae 


anything, 
6227. Do you think that was accomplished in the same way that the 


former one was ? —I think so. 


_ 6228. Do you think that Mr. Nixon exercised his discretion as to 
he price paid for each horse ?—I think so. 
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6229, Do you know whether any record was kept by him or by you of 
the price of each horse ?—I do not know anything about him; [ know I 
kept a record of it for the time being. Of course I must have kept a 
record, 


6230. Can you give any reason now why this account is made out in 
a lump sum, averaging the price of each horse, instead of giving the 
price of each horse in detail ?—I cannot. 


6231. Do you know whether Mr. Nixon has ever stated that you never 
bought horses on commission; that they were bought for the Govern- 
ment outand out, without reference to what you paid ?—I do not know. 


6232. The fact was you bought them for the benefit of the Govern- 
ment, and they were to get the benefit of the price if you made a good 
bargain ?—Yes. 


6233. Have you and Mr. Nixon conversed about these horse trans- 
actions much ?—Never; except at the time when we talked about 
them; but since, never. 


6231, Would you buy those horses from farmers or from strangers as 
a rule, or do you know ?—From both. 


6235. What kind of dealing would it be: would they take goods 
from stores, or how would they be paid ?—In cash. 


6236. Invariably ?—Always ; I never paid any other way. 


6237. Look at the account now handed to you, dated May, 1875; is 
that your hand writing (handing un account to witness) ?—Yes. 


6238. Do you remember anything of this transaction in which you 
charge $330 for two horses ?—I do not remember. 


623). Do you suppose it was accomplished in the same way as the 
others ?-—Yes. 


6240. That the price was agreed to by Mr. Nixon before the bargain 
was completed ?—Yes. 


< 


6241. And he took part in the purchase in that way ?—Yes. 


6242, And wouid it sometimes happen that you would see the sellers 
of the horses first and arrange about the price, and then take them to 
Mr. Nixon to have the price approved ?—No., 


6243. Before the price of the horse was named between you and the 
seller, Mr. Nixon would take part in the purchase?—I would not say 
that always. I would meet a man on the street, and say: “ How much 
will you take for your horse ?’”’ and I would say : ‘‘ Come along.” 


6244. Task you if you and the sellers would not sometimes talk 
about the price, and if you would not then take them to Mr. Nixon ? 
—We would talx about it, and then go to Mr. Nixon. 


6245. Did it sometimes happen that a man would be willing to sell 
the horse for a less price than you would name to Mr. Nixon ?—No; 
never. 


6246. I notice in an account of May 7th, 1875, in favour of C. Y. 
Alloway, veterinary surgeon, you sign a receipt. 1s that your signature 
(handing account to witness) ?—Yes. ae 

6247. Were you authorized to act for him in such matters ?—Yes; 
sometimes. 
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6248. Were you interested at allin it ?—No. Buyingoreeds 
6249. At this time, in 1875, had you command of much funds your- 
self ?—Yes. 
6250. Were they funds that were provided for the purpose of carrying 
on this business of buying and selling horses?— Whatever I. wanted 
funds for I got all I wanted. 


6251. Do you know why those purchases of individual horses were Explains why 
not paid for direct to the seller by Mr. Nixon, instead of by yourself {OTsrS not paid 
in the first instance and afterwards by Mr. Nixon to you ?—I suppose Nixon. 
it was to save the making out of cheques and accounts, as nine-tenths of 
those people cannot read. They were half-breeds, and they cannot 


read. 


6252, Is that ail the reason you have ?—I think it isa very good one. 
It is one of the principal reasons. 


6253. That they cannot read ?—I think that is the principal reason 
—the making out of accounts—and Mr. Nixon asked me to pay for 
them. 


6254. In another account of May 27th, 1€75, you have charged for a 
bay mare for section 14: do you remember anything about that trans- 
-action? Look at the account (handing it to witness).—I do not 


remember. 
Thinks the reasom 
6255. You think the reason why Mr. Nixon did not pay by cheque pay sellers by 
was because the sellers could not write ?—I suppose so, cheque was be- 
cause they could 
: , not write. 
6256, Did he never pay accounts to anybody who could not write— 


as far as you understand ?—I suppose he did. 


6257. Why could he not have done it in this instance as well as in 
the others ?—He could have done it. 


9 “hreeds ; 2 . Bought horses 
6258, The half-breeds of this country, you say, formed the larger (ONO) iv trom 


portion of the individuals who sold those horses ?—Yes. half-breeds — 
native horses. 


6259. Do they own many horses, as a rule—the half-breeds ?—Not 
now. 


6260. Did they then ?—Yes. 
6261, What kind of horses ?—Good horses. Indian horses. Large 
_ horses. . 
6262. When you say large horses, do you mean imported from 
other parts of the Dominion, or native breeds ?—Native. 
6263, Large animals of the native breeds ?—Large and small. 


6264, As a rule are they large horses—the native breed ?—No. 


6265. What was an average-sized animal of the native breed worth Average native 
in those days ?—$100. horse worth $100. 


6266. Was that about the ordinary price ?—Sometimes $250, and 
sometimes $75. 

6267. I am speaking about the ordinary price ?—For a cart horse or 
a saddle horse ? 

6268. For an ordinarily fair horse for general purposes?—For a $150 for a general 
general purposes horse, $150. depts eee ates 
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6269. What would cart horses of the native breed be worth at that 
date ?—About $90. 


6270. Do you remember anything about this bay mare for wkich yoa 
have charged $125 for section 14 ?—I do not. 


6271. In an account of June 10th, 1875, you have charged for one 
horse, $150, and for your commission, $7.50; do you remember any- 
thing about that ?—No. 

6272. Do you think that was purchased in the same way, through 
Mr. Nixon and yourself exercising a joint judgment upon the price ?— 
Yes, his judgment upon the price ; and my judgment as to whether he 
was worth it or not if he was sound. 


6273. That would be as to the price if you were exercising judgment 
as to whether he was worth it ?—Yes. 


6274. Then you both discussed that question ? — Yes. 


Winnieec, Wednesday, 22nd September, 1830. 
WALTER MOoBERLY, Sworn and examined: 
By the Chairman :— 
6275. What is your occupation ?—Engineer and contractor. 
6276. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg at present. 


6.77. Have you been employed on any of the works of the Canadian — 
Pacific Railway ?—Yes; I entered the service in 1871, and went out 
with the first survey. I came over from the western side from Utah 
at the time the road was first started, and took part in the surveys 
through the Howse Pass. 


6278. From whom did you get your appointment?—From the 
Dominion Government. 


6279. How was it communicated to you ?—By Mr. Fleming. 


6280. In writing ?—Yes; I came to Ottawa and he gave me the 
appointment there. 


6281. In what capacity were you employed ?—As District Engineer 
for those surveys through the mountains from Shuswap Lake to + 
Edmonton. It was not particularly mentioned to Edmonton, but it 


was understood to be in the direction of Edmonton to where we could 
get through the mountains. 


6282. Had you charge of other parties that year?—I took two 
parties up,S and J’. These were the survey parties. 


6283. Was there an engineer in charge of both these parties ?—Yes. 
6284. And both of these parties were subordinate to you?—Yes. 


6285. Had you the principal charge of all the surveys in British 
Columbia at that time ?—No; Mr. Roderick McLennan went up the 
North Thompson. 


6286. Was he your superior officer ?—No; he was entirely indepen- 
dent of me. 


6287. Who was your superior officer ?—Mr. Fleming. 
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6288. Then there was no officer in charge of all the surveys in 
British Columbia ?—No; we were entirely independent then. 


6289. Had you charge of the organizing of both parties S and T ? 
— Yes. 


6290. What was the size of the party 8?—I think, exclusive of the 
packers, there were twenty-two or twenty-four men, and others were 
engaged occasionally. We had a great deal of trail-making to do. 


6291. How many subordinate officers would there be to that party? 
—The engineer in charge, transit man, leveller, assistant leveller, rod 
man, two chain men, and a commissariat officer. 


6292. Would the last be labourers, and men of that class ?—Yes ; there 
was a commissariat officer and a clerk. Sometimes some of the other 
officers acted in place of clerk; the assistant leveller or rod man. 


6293. Except. those persons whom you have described, the parties 
would be composed of persons who had no experience in the business ? 
—No; except good choppers. 


6294. But peculiar to explorations ?—Yes. 


6295. Were your axe men paid higher wages than pack men ?—No; 
pack men were paid higher wages than the others. The axe men were 
the least paid; they were paid $40 a month, and the pack men were 
ranging from $50 to $90. 


6296. That would be besides board, of course ?—Yes; we boarded 
the men besides, and all expenses. 


6297. Were there any animals attached to that party S?—Yes; we 
had. I forget how many now, but I think I bought the first year a 
train from the Hudson Bay Co., and I think there must have 
been eighty or ninety animals, or something like that; after which I 
bought more. 


6298. What kind of animals ?—Mules and horses. 


6299. At present I am speaking of party S ?—Yes; I think the other 
party had no animals. 


6300. Do you say you bought more than eighty animals that 
season ?—I bought a good many more animals. I bought a number 
of animals that season to help Mr. McLennan, and Mr. Selwyn, 
the manager of the geological survey. I bought them at Kamloops to 
assist them to get off, but | forget how many animals I bought. These 
were for the North Thompson altogether; they did not belong to my 
party. I think they were all paid for by me by drafts from me on 
Mr. Watt; Mr. Watt was the paymaster in Victoria. I think every 
draft was accompanied by a description of the animal and the price of 
it. 

6301. You had, as I understand, the responsibility of completing the 
bargain for these animals with the Hudson Bay Co., or other 
persons, for Mr. McLennan’s party and your own ?—Yes; and in 1871 

r. McLennan bought other animals that I had nothing to do with— 
after I had left. 


6302. Were you not connected with the survey between New West- 
minster and Great Shuswap Lake, that season?—No; Mr. John 
Trutch had charge of that. I surveyed it all, when I was in the employ 
of the Imperial Government, before that. 
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ety 6303. But in 1871, in connection with the Canadian Pacific Railway ? 
—I had nothing to do with it. 

171. back. 

Reported Feb. 6304. I believe a report from you to Mr. Fleming, dated February, 

Selatan 1872, appears in the special report of 1872, describing your operations 
of 1871 ?—Yes. 

Arrangements 6305. Who had charge of the furnishing of supplies to party S, over 


for supplics, 


Bill for supplies 
to be ready for 
party, $5,000. 


Made arranges 
ments to have 
other supplies at 
Yale and Kam- 
loops. 


the season of 1871?—Before I left Ottawa, I asked Mr. Fleming to 
telegraph—I think I drew the telegram myself—to have supplies 
forwarded from Victoria to Wild Horse Creek, a mining camp. It was 
what was generally known as the Kootenay mining camp. Those sup- 
plies were delivered to me at Wild Horse Creek. They were furnished 
through a house in Victoria that used to be Henderson & Barnaby ; 
they made arrangements and had a contract drawn out with a man 
named Chisholm. 


6306. Do I understand that you merely decided upon the quantities, 
and that some one else ordered them from these parties ?— I generally 
gave the quantities and ordered them that year. 


6307. Did you select a person from whom the supplies were ordered ? 
—No; I did not know who supplied them. 


6308. Then your responsibility was 


merely to give the quantities ? 
—Yes. ; 


6309. And your superior officer decided from whom to order ?—No; 
I think he took my advice who to order them from. I forget now who 
he telegraphed to, but I think it was Mr. Trutch. It was only fora 
small quantity of supplies to be ready for my party when we got up 
there. 


6310. For what number did you order supplies at that time, and sufti- 
cient for what period ?—I think the bill came to $5,000, or something 
about that, 


6311. Do you remember the distinguishing number or letter of the 
party ?—Party 8. 


6312. And for what period ?—It was simply to have supplies going 
on there until [ got other supplies on. 


6313. Did you decide then what time it would be necessary to have 
them there, so as to enable you to get other supplies ? For instance, if 
you furnished supplies for no more than three days, it would probably 
not be sufficient to enable you to get other supplies afterwards ?—l 
knew the country very well, and knew where I could draw my supplies 
from, and I made all my calculations so that I could have other supplies 
at Yale and Kamloops, which I bought myself to carry my party 
through that year—through the winter and into the spring, until f 
could get further supplies up. 


6314, Did you order supplies to be placed at this initial point for a 
period long enough to enable you to get future supplies ?—Yes. 


6315. Do you remember how long that period was estimated to be? 
—Until I could get a pack train from Colville in, and I think it might 
probably have been for two or three months. 
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6316, Then, according to your recollection, do you think that supplies Supplies furnish- 
were furnished at Wild Horse Creck sufficient for this party for two or ed at Wild Horse 


° Creek sufficient 
three months ?—I think so. for party tor 


thr ths. 
6317. Did you go to Wild Horse Creek ?— Yes. BHAI 
6318. Where did you get the men to make up your party ?—Most of Boh aeehel yes: 


party f rom men 
them in Victoria, and some at New Westminster. from V iotgria and 
New Westminster 


6319. Did you take any of your party from Ottawa ?—Only my 
commissariat officer. 

6320. Who was he ?—A. 8S. Hall. There was another, my leveller, 
who joined me out there. He went across with me, but I did not take 


him. He came from Ottawa; but he was sent out, without any par- 
ticular party to join. There were three or four. 


Ke Si E x r Selected engineer 
6321. Did you select the engineer in charge of party 5 ?—Yes. in charge of 
i party 8. 


6322. And your transit man, leveller, assistant and rod man ?— 
Yes; I selected them all in British Columbia. : 


6323. You say you got most of them in New Westminster ?— Most of 
the men at Victoria, and a few at New Westminster. 


6324. How far was it from this point at which you engaged them to 
the point at which your supplies were—in round numbers ?—I think 
it must have been’ over 800 or 900 miles. But I did not follow the 
party. 
6325. Did the party proceed about the distance that you named 800 Country travelled 
or 900 miles ?—No; they did not travel as far as I did. They went °Y°™ 
straight across from Hope in a more direct line, along what we call the 
southern boundary of the Province. 


6326. How far did they travel to get to those supplies at Wild Horse 
Creek ?—-I should think they must have travelled about 500 miles from 
Hope. Then they travelled nearly 100 miles from New Westminster, 
besides that, by steamer. 


6327. Would there be no necessity for furnishing them with supplies 
on the steamer ?—No; I paid for their meals there. 


6328. From Hope to Wild Horse Creek, how were they provided 
with supplies ?—I bought some at Victoria and a few at Hope, and sent 
them on a pack train that went with them. I think I might have 
bought a few from the Hudson Bay Co., too. 


6329. What was the size of this pack train ?—I think there must Firty or sixty 
have been about fifty or sixty animals. I afterwards got an order for 20imals in pacie 
some more from the Hudson Bay (Co., on one of their posts at 
Similkomeem. 


6330. Were these fifty part of the eighty which you say you bought 
for that party that season ?—Yes; I think I had the order from Mr. 
Finlayson, the chief factor at Victoria, for them. He was in charge of 
the company’s business out there at the time. 


6331. Did the party proceed to Wild Horse Creek ?—Yes. 


6332. Do you know when they arrived there ?—They arrived there Arrived at Wild 
a day after I did. I overtook them a few miles out ; it was, 1 think, in Be ne teiaae 
September some time. 
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6333. When did they start from Hope ?—In August—lI think the 
first week in August. 


6334. Do you think they were somewhere about a month on the road, 
or not as much as two months ?—Not two months ; they were over a 
month on the road. 


6335. Were the supplies for that trip bought by you upon your own 
responsibility ?— I think most of them were ; there may have been a 
few bought in Victoria by Mr. Watt. I was buying not only for my 
own party, but for these other parties, and trying to hurry the parties 
off as fast as we could. 


6336. You mean party T and McLennan’s party ?—Yes, and Mr. Sel- 
wyn’s. I bought a good many, and Mr. Watt bought a good many, 
for my own party; also for MecLennan’s and Selwyn’s parties ; and these 
quantities were afterwards separated and distributed amongst the 
different parties. 


6337. Then, by taking another road yourself you reached Wild Horse 
Creek a day or so before the party arrived ?—A day before; I travelled 
fast with three Indians. Of course the pack train only made an average 
of from twelve to fifteen miles a day. 


6338. Then you made to the rendezvous as fast as possible ?—Yes. 

6339. How did your supplies hold out on that trip ?—Very well. 

6340. As far as you know they had sufficient ?—Yes. 

6341. Had they any to spare when they arrived ?—Yes. 

6342. Did you remain with party S ?—Yes. 

6343. What work did party{S undertake ?—I took them down Wild 
Horse Creek to the Howse Pass by the source of the Columbia. 


6344. Was this a party for making a bare exploration ?—An explo- 
ration and instrumental survey. I took a party up there because the 
only doubt I had with regard to the line of railway from Burrard Inlet 
to the North Saskatchewan was the grade over the summit on the 
Rocky Mountains to the west side to the Columbia River. 


6345. I do not catch your meaning about that doubt ?—I had explored 
all this country before for the Government of the country; on the 
Columbia River, the Okanagan, the Thompson, and the lower Fraser 
Rivers and other southern portions of British Columbia. 


6340, Did I understand that you thought it might be necessary to 
take a railway from Wild Horse Creek to Howse Pass on the east side 
of the Columbia River ?—No,; it was to get to the Rocky Mountains on 
the west side. On the west side in that portion the slope was steep. 


6347. Was that with a view to ascertaining whether Howse Pass 
could be made available for a railway through it ?—Yes. 


6348. Then was it considered necessary, in order to ascertain this, 
that an instrumental exploration should take place between Wild Horse 
Creek and Howse Pass ?—Yes ; I recommended it myself. 


6349. Was that for the purpose of ascertaining the height ?—The 
height, and if we could get a practicable line for a railway down the 
mountains. 
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6350. Then did I understand that you thought it might be necessary Seeking a Pass, 
to bring the railway down that line ?—Certainly. When I left the TEEPE A RG OE 
employment of the Imperial Government, Mr. Trutch and myself had line for main 
come to the conclusion that the line for the main railway was settled De tee oaites p 
by the Valley of the Fraser River, from Burrard Inlet to Kamloops the Fraser River 
rs Here 
6351. That you considered as a settled projected line ?—Yes. Pere 


6352. Then do you consider that a line might be made from Kam- creost oo 
loops through Howse Pass ?—Yes ; our doubt then was that from Kam- desirable pass 
loops Lake to get into the Saskatchewan country— which was the Yellow Head or 


Howse. 
better pass to take: the Yellow Head Pass or the Howse Pass. ee 


6353. Do I understand that the object of this instrumental survey by 
party S, in 1871, was to ascertain the feasibility of Howse Pass ?—Yes. 


6354. And you say in order to arrive at an opinion on that point No instrumentat? 
it was desirable to make an instrumental survey of the way from Wild S¥vey made. 
Horse Creek northward ?—No ; no instrumental survey was made 
there at all. 


6355. Then the progress of that party which you have described from 
Wild Horse Creek to Howse Pass was not an instrumental survey ?—No. 


6355. Was the progress only for making a trail, or was it exploration 
as well ?—Ouly to make a trail to get our supplies forwarded by. 


6357. Then what was your objective point ?—We were going to Howse Howse Pass an 
Pass. objective point. 


6358. How long did it take your party to go from Wild Horse Creek 
to Howse Pass ?—I got there on the znd of October, myself, and the 
others kept coming in as fast as possible. Of course we were forwarding 
supplies up until the snow came on, and winter stopped us and we 
could not forward any more. 


6359, Did you proceed ahead of the party ?—Yes. 
6369. With what number of your party would you be ahead of the Witness took 


‘ , ‘ three or four 
main body ?—I took three or four Indians and went across the mountains indians ana cross- 
2 \ sp : in ia ed the mountains 
into North Saskatchewan ; I took none of the members of my party.  sA,gauouatal 


6361. Then you separated from the party ?—Yes. ing then earollne 


a . Si iets indicated li 
6362. Leaving them to follow the Jine which you had indicated ?— open tratl. fo 


Yes; and open the trail. 


6363. Was the principal object of that party to make a practicable 
trail, so as to get your supplies up to Howse Pass, or in the neighbour- 
hood of Howse Pass ?—Yes; at that time. 

6364. Then you and your detached party went as far in a north- went to Koot- 
easterly direction as it was necessary to reach the North Saskatchewan ? ante Plain on 


—I went to Kootanie Plain on the North Saskatchewan. dete Raa 


6365. Would you call that progress of yours and your small party, 
exploration ?—It is described, I think, on page 32 of the Blue Book ot , 
Mr. Fleming’s special report for 1872. I considered it exploration. 


6366. Was that as far in a north-easterly direction from Howse Pase 
as you proceeded that season ?—Yes. 


6367. Did you return ?—Yes. 
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6368. On the same route?—I returned on the same route to the 
mouth of the Blaeberry, which flows through the Howse Pass. 


6369. Did you find party S ?—Yes; I built a depot and wintered the 
party there. 

6310. Had the supplies which had been forwarded to Wild Horse 
Creck been sufficient for the party during that season ?—Yes. 


6371. Were.they sufficient for the whole winter ?—Yes; a good 
many of them lasted us well into the spring. 


6372. You do not mean that the supplies that you had provided 
originally at Wild Horse Creel lasted into the spring ?—No. 


6313. Then you had provided other supplies during the season to 
have suffivient for the winter ?—Yes. 


6374. Do youremember from what source you obtained those supplies ? 
—-Most of them were bought at Fort Colville, from Openheimer & 
Brown. In fact I bought all the supplies they had there from every- 
body. 


6375. How were those supplies transported to your party ?—They 
were packed up. 


6376. Did you detach a party from your main body to go for those 
supplies ?—I went there myself’; my party did not go to Fort Colville 
at ms 

. Did you engage other parties to transport those supplies from 
wate na ?—Yes 1 arranged tor that. 

6378. Did they dese their destination safely ?—Yes. 

6379. Then the winter of 1871-72 was passed by your party in the 
neighbourhood of Howse Pass ?—Yes. 

6380. On the Columbia River ?—Yes. 


6381. Is there any name to that particular locality ?—We usually 
called it Columbia River Depot. 


6382. Do you remember about what time of the first season your 
party reached Howse Pass or the neighbourhood ?—The 2nd of October ; 
I think that was about the date. 


6383. Did they proceed with any work ?—Yes. 


6584. What work ?—Opening the trail by the Blaeberry River, 
and running a trial line to the summit. 

6385. What distance did they make that trial line ?—I think it was 
thirty-seven miles. 


6386. Didihe size of party S remain about the same during the 
season -as at the start ?—Yes; they could not get out. 


6387. About bow long were they engaged on that work making a 
trial line ?— Until the snow set in; that would be about the beginning 
of November, when the snow came on in the mountains. 


6388. Did the party remain at work after that ?—No; not during 
the heavy part of the winter. They commenced early i in the spring 
again. 
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6389. During the time, when the party were not at work, was it 
diminished in size ?—No ; wecould not get them out. I took one man 
down with me to Victoria; he is the only man who left. 


6390. Then you left the main body of the party at Columbia River 
Depot for the heaviest part of the winter, merely remaining there for 
future operations, but not doing any work ?~—Yes. 


* 6391. Do you say that the whole party was somewhere between 
twenty and thirty ?—Yes; but of course some went down with the 
animals to the head of the Columbia. I forget how many there were, 
but I suppose there would probably be eight or ten in charge of the 
pack trains. 


6392. Was that because fodder was more plentiful there?—-Yes; it 
was an open country and they could feed well, and the upper country 
was so thickly timbered that there was no feed at all. 


6393. Were these animals and these packers available for subsequent 
operations ?—Yes. 

6394. Have you any idea of the expense incurred in wintering the 
party during the time that they were not at work ?—I think that if I 
remember aright the gross amount, of everything that | paid up to the 
end of that year, from the 20th of July to the end of the year, was 
$57,080. | 

6395. Is that up to the Ist of January ?—To the end of the year. 


6396. Would the actual expenditure up to the end of the year cover 
the supplies for the remainder of the winter after?—Yes. 


6397. You were not obliged to incur any further expenditure to carry 
them through the winter, as far as you remember? —No; I could not 
get them in. 


6398. You and one man, you say, proceeded to Victoria ?—Yes; I 
took six Indians with me to pack through the snow. We had to walk on 
snow shoes and carry our provisions. 


6399. How long did you remain at Victoria ?—I think I must have 
been there about two months. It took us about fifty-four days to walk 
down from the Howse Pass. 


6400. Was any office work done in connection with the previous 
season’s field work ?— Before I left the Howse Pass we made out all 
the sketches and accounts and everything else in the tents. I waited 
there to get it done, and as soon as it was done I went to Victoria. 


6401. At Victoria was there any wo.k done in connection with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Not with my party, except my own 
reports. lI wrote these. I never went to the office except to see Mr. 
Watt occasionally. 


6402. When did the work of the next season commence by your 
arty, or any of them?—I think they must have commenced in the 
oennine ot May. They commenced as soon as they could get out. 


6403. Were you with them ?—No; I had not got out. The engineer 
in charge was with them. 


— 6404. Who was that ?--E. C. Gillette. 
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Seekinga Pass. 6405. What was the work of the party the beginning of that 
Running survey season ?—Running the survey on down the lower portion of Howse 
down the lower Pp . . : . 

ertion of Howse Pass and along the Columbia River, and opening the trail. 


nie 6406. Did you join them during the progress of that work ?—Yes. 
6107. About what time ?--June, I think. 


Party T. 1871. 6408. Now, | think you said it was in the beginning of June that 
you had party T under your control ?--Yes. 


Runs a line 6409, What was their work? —I took them to run a line through 
through Eagle the Eagle Pass; they came by steamer to Yale and then by waggons 
to Kamloops, and from there I sent them in by boat to the Hagle 
Pags. 
6410. What kind of boat ?—Bateaux. 
6411. Did they start their exploration at Hagle Pass ?—Yes. 
6412. Moving in what direction ?—Hast. 
Witness arranged 


for supplies. 6413. Who arranged for the supplies of that party ?—I did. 


6414. In what manner ?—I bought some in Victoria, some at Yale, 
and some at Kamloops. 


6415. You purchased them on your own responsibility ?—Yes. 


There was some portion that Mr. Watt purchased, but we divided them 
all. 


6416. Were these some of the supplies which you say you purchased 
for the several parties in 1871, and divided among them ?—Yes. 


Size of party T, 6417. Do you remember the size of party T ?—About the same as 8 
about twenty-two narty, without the packers; I think there were twenty-two in that 
party. 


No animals and 7 : ee eee 
Eb pacicers. 6418. They had no animals and no packers ?—No. 


Depot for supplies 6419. Do you remember where the depot was for the supplies for 
inthe Eagle Pass. that party that season?—In the Eagle Pass. They wintered on the 
west side of the Columbia River, at a place called Big Eddy. 


6420. What is the distance from their starting point in the Eagle 
Pass to Big Eddy ?—I think the survey made it forty-four miles. 
An instrumental 


survey andtrial 6421. What sort of a survey was that ?—An instrumental survey. 
location, from 


Eagle Passto Big 6422. Was it a trial location ?—Yes. 
y. 


Eagle Passa good 6423. Was it considered possible that the railway might go through 


Pate ccce YY «that pass ?—Yes; it is a good pass to get a railway through. 


6424. About how long were the party engaged on that survey ?— 
Until the winter stopped them from working. 


6425. About what time was that ?—I think they stopped a short 
time before Christmas. I arrived there two or three days before 
Christmas, and I think they had only been in their winter quarters 
three or four days then. 


6426. About what time did they commence that survey ?—They 
must have commenced in August; I think about the end of August. 


Time occupied in 6427. Then the work occupied somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
auivey by party four months for that survey by party T ?—About that length of time. 
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6428. As far as you know, was the work progressed with at a Seekinga Pass. 


reasonable rate ?—Yes. 


6429, You had no fault to find with the work done, or with the time 
taken ?—No. 


6430. Was there any difficulty about the supplies with that party 
that year ?— They had plenty of supplies, but the difficulty was in get- 
ting them through the woods. They could not get Indians to pack them 
well, and it was very expensive and a very bad country to get them 
through, and the transporting of the supplies after they got above the 
boat navigation was very expensive. I went round and I sent a large 
quantity of supplies that I mentioned as having bought at Colville to 
Big Eddy to meet them. 


6431. How far was it from the point at which the boats could no 
longer transport them to this point which you call Big Eddy ?—The 
boats came to Shuswap Lake and the Hagle River, which flows through 
the Eagle Pass. 


6432. Could the boats take the supplies up the Eagle River any dis- 
tance ?—They could a portion of the way, but not up to where the depot 
was. The depot was built in the pass, and the supplies were left there. 


6433. ‘hen the distance over which it was difficult to transport sup- 
plies was the whole distance of the survey of that year—that is, from 
the depot to Big Eddy ?—About half the distance. 


6434. How did they make it more easy over the other half ?—I sen 
the supplies up the Columbia to meet them at Big Eddy. 


6435. Then you mean that you transported the supplies with diffi- 
culty about half way towards the Columbia River and then left them ? 
—I made a calculation roughly, and I found that we could transport 
the supplies from Kamloops to that depot for about 80 cts. a pound. 
i think it cost me about 5 cts. or 6 cts. for the bulk of the supplies sent 
up from Colville—the transport of them. 


6436. What became of the supplies which were left at the point 
about half way on that survey ?—I sent an Indian to take charge of 
them when | left, and I think they stopped there. The transport was 
too expensive to take them out. It would cost another 80 cts. to take 
them back to Kamloops, and I found that I could buy, and did buy 
them, at Fort Colville and transport them fur 44 cts. I bought flour at 
Kamloops at 45 cts. I did not transport these supplies back again 
because it was too expensive. 


6437. You say you left the supplies that were difficult to transport 
for the balance of that survey about half way on the survey ?—Yes. 


6438. And you sent some Indians to take charge of them ?—One 
Indian. 

6439. With what final object ?—That there might, perhaps, be an 
opportunity of getting them out. 


6440. Did he remain there in charge of them ?—I suppose so. I 
have never seen them since. 


6441. Did you direct him to remain there until you saw him again? 
—Yes. 
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6442. Do you know what became of the supplies, or the Indian ?— 
No; I donot. J afterwards gave Capt. Pugston, who went down the 
following year, an order to see if he could recover any of them, but I 
dont know what he did. , 


6443. Who was he ?—He was captain of steamer 49. 

6444, Was that a Government steamer ?—No. 

6445. Why did you direct him to look after them ?—He boated for 
me on the Upper Columbia, and had charge ofall my boats on the 
Upper Columbia. J donot know but he sent a report in. 

6446. If he got them, he would get them from Big Eddy Point ?— 
No; I gave him directions at a point further south than Howse Pass, 
to proceed down the Columbia River and endeavour to get those sup- 
plies at Big Eddy, or to get them transported back to Big Hddy, and 
then to take them to Fort Colville. 

6447. Do you know whether he succeeded ?—I do not know. I do 
not recollect; he might have. If he did, it would probably be returned 
by Mr. Watt or Mr. Hall. | 


6448. Is it your impression that he did ?—I do not know, but I think 
not; I have never seen him since. 


6449. You have no reason to think that they were saved ?—I think 
not. 

6450. What would be the value of the supplies lost in that way, in 
round numbers ?——I think they cost, in round numbers, about $7,000, 
delivered there, as near as I could make out. 


6451. You do not know whether the Indian is under pay yet ?— He 
has never been paid by me. I paid him off before he went there. It 
was his hunting ground, and I told him to use whatever he wanted for 
food. 


6452. Where did that party T winter ?—At Big Eddy. 


6453. Had you still charge of that party during the season of 1872? 
— Yes. 

6454. What work did they do during the season of 1872 ?—They 
returned to Kamloops and proceeded northward on the east side of the 
North Thompson River—sometimes on the east and sometimes on the 
west—making a survey through the Yellow Head Pass. 


6455. About what time did they start on that work ?—I think I 
telegraphed up to them on receiving instructions from Ottawa to 
abandon the Howse Pass. That was early in the spring. 


6456. The party were then at Big Eddy ?—Yes. | 
6457. Do you know by what route they arrived at Kamloops ?—The 
same way they went up. 


6458, Did they bring any supplies with them ?—Just what they 
could carry with them. 


6459. There were no packers with this party ?—No. 
6460. Nor animals ?—No., 
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6461. Do you know what time they reached Kamloops?—No; I do 
not recollect, They were brought down, as fast as possible, and camp, 
to Kamloops. 

6462. Was that work which they had to perform in the season of 
1872 a different work from what you had been led to expect ?—Yes, 

6463. What work had you before that expected that they would be 
engaged in ?—The completion of the survey from Big Eddy to the 
Mouth of Howse Pass, following the course of the Columbia River. 

6464. Then the work of the season of 1872 for party T, was making 


a survey northward from Kamloops, following the Valley of the 


Thompson through the Yellow Head Pass?—From Téte Jaune Cache 
through Yellow Head Pass; T party went up the North Thompson 
to make a survey from Téte Jaune Cache easterly through Yellow 


- Head Pass. 


of supplies were to be delivered at Téte Jaune Cache. 


6465. Do you say that they made fair progress from Big Eddy on 
their route io Téte Jaune Cache ?—Not ali the way. 

6466. In what portion of the distance did they fail to make fair 
progress ?—I think it was about Blue River, somewhere about there. 


6167. About what distance between that and Téte Jaune Cache?— 


About eighty miles. 


6468. What was the difficulty ?—Want of supplies. 

6469. Who had made arrangements for the supplies of that party for 
1872, while on this work?—I made an arrangement before I left 
Victoria with Mr. Watt and the Lieutenant-Governor, that a quantity 
Ido not know 
what was the cause of their not being there; I think that the engineer 
in charge of the party was to blame for not sending his animals back 
to get the supplies. 


6470. Back from where they were camped ?—Yes. 


6471. Where was that ?—Somewhere between Téte Jaune Cache and 
Blue River. 


6472. Was it the duty of the engineer in charge to send his animals 
back to get those supplies ?—Certainly it was. 

6473. As far as you are concerned, I understand you to say that you 
were not responsible for the furnishing of the supplies at Téte Jaune 
Cache ?—No. 

6474. That had been arranged with a person employed by the 
Dominion Government at Victoria ? —Yes. 

6475. And that arrangement was not carried out?—The supplies 


were not up at Téte Jaune Cache. 


6476. In making that survey, this party T was to proceed 
northward or southward ?—Northward to Téte Jaune Cache, and then 
eastward through Yellow Head Pass. 


6477. If the supplies had been arranged to be furnished at Téte 
Jaune Cache, how would the failure of that affect their arrangements 
when they had reached Blue River, because Biue River is a point which 


_ they would reach before they came to the point where the supplies 


‘ought to have been ?—-Because the supplies did not come up. 
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6478. And because the supplies had failed to reach Téte Jaune Cache, 
that would not affect their getting to the head of Blue River ?—The 
supplies were not ahead of them. 


6479. Then do you mean, besides getting supplies at Téte Jaune 
Cache, persons at Victoria had undertaken to make a trail from Blue 
River to Téte Jaune Cache ?—I had sent up my own party to make a 
trail from Blue River. 


6480. What was the number or letter of that party ?—The North 
Thompson Trail Party. 
6481. Where was that party organized ?—In Victoria. 


6482. Who was responsible for its organization ?—I was; I employed 
the men. 


6483. What officers were in the party ; were they merely labourers, 
packers and axe men ?—There were packers, and I think a leveller, an 
assistant leveller and rodman. I was taking that party up the Rocky 
Mountains to complete the Howse Pass survey. 


6484. Were the axe men and levellers going up to join your party S ? 
—It was a separate party from 8. I intended it to be a separate party, 
running a survey down the Saskatchewan on the eastern side of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


6485. They would not be connected with the S party ?—No, they 
would go through to them; but they had no particular connection with 
them. 


6486. Then you organized a trail party to make a road up as far as 
Téte Jaune Cache, so that this gentleman, who had undertaken to get 
the supplies there, would be able to travel over this road ?—Yes; to- 
open the trail through the Rocky Mountains. 


6487. Then did the fulfilling of the contract of taking supplies depend 
upon this prior arrangement: that this trail should be made by the 
party you organized ?— Yes. 

6488. Where was the default which occasioned the absence of the 
supplies ?—I do not know, I never enquired into it. I know that the 
engineer was to blame for not sending back the animals to Dewdney’s. 
camp to get the supplies. . 

6189. Where was Dewdney’s camp ?—I forget where it was. He was 
running a survey from Kamloops up the North Thompson. His camp 
was about sixty miles from Blue River. 


6490. Who was the engineer in charge of the trail party ?—There 
was no engineer in charge of the trail party. 


6491. Who was the superior officer of that party ?— William Camp- 
bell McLeod. 


6492. Do you mean that a party whose duty it was to make this 
trail, first of all, became short of supplies, and because they did not 
send back to get sufficient supplies they were unable to finish the trail ? 
—No; it was T party that did not send back. They were two different 
parties. 

6493. I want to find where the default was in not making the trail 


which your party had arranged to make, previous to supplies. 
being sent over it to Téte Jaune Cache. I understand first of all 
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that the trail party did not do their duty?—The trail party did do.) coven 
their duty, but the engineer in charge of T party did not do his duty,he Thompson 
would not allow his men to work with the trail party. ities test B- 
Trail party delay- 
6494. Did the trail party make their trail to Téte Jaune Cache ?—— oan ene te 


: 7 Jaune Cache 
Yes; but they were delayed, owing to not getting assistance from T Jame. acieed 


party. of T partyimpro- - 
3 3 perly refused 
6495. Who was engineer in charge ?--Mr. Mohun. them assistance. 


6496. Had you instructed the engineer in charge of T party to render 
such assistance to the trail party which you had organized ?— I 
instructed him to go up as fast as he could and commence the survey 
at Téte Jaune Cache. An engineer knows very well that he has got 
to make his own Ean roads and bridges through the country if he 
wants to get ahead. 


6497. I understood you to say that party T failed to make proper 
progress, because the supplies were not provided for them as you 
expected ?— Yes. 


6498. And I understood you to say that supplies were not provided 

as you expected, because the parties in Victoria were not able to trans- 

ort them over the projected trail ?—So far as I know; I never investi- 
gated the thing afterwards. 


6499. But is that your theory that you have given me?— Yes. 


6500. Then I understood you to say that the parties in Victoria 
could not fulfil their engagement for the reason that the trail party 
which you had organized did not do their auty?—They did not get 
through. The trail party did their duty, but the other party—T party— 

did not. 


6501. I understood that the T party not doing their duty, was the 
effect of the previous cause; now you say that that was the cause of 
the default ?—No; the supplies ran short. J cannot state how it was 


6502. Have you not some explanation to give of that ?—No; the party raia 
supplies did not come there, and I suppose the party got disorganized. polling for Six 
On account of it they did nothing for six weeks, so far as I can make hunt for game. 
out, except to hunt for game. I was away ; I did not see the party. I 


was away on the Columbia River all this time. 


6503. Did these parties—I mean the engineers, or superior officers Met Fleming at 
of these parties—report to you, as their superior officer, the cause of Tete Jaune Cache. 
this trouble ?—Afterwards, in Téte Jaune Cache, I had a short verbal 
explanation, and it was there that I met Mr. Fleming in the pass. This 
engineer was with me, and I was in a hurry to return to the Columbia, 
and I told him to give Mr. Fleming all the information he had. Whether 
he did so or not I do not know. 


6504. Who was this engineer? Was it Mr. Mohun ?—Yes. 
6505. You handed him over to your superior officer to explain the Told Mohun to 
Ath culty 7 Ve explain the de- 
1Wicuity ‘—1 es. fault to Fleming. 


6506. Have you formed any estimate of the loss occasioned by that Amount of loss 
default of duty from whichever party it proceeded ?—I suppose it this default, $80 a 


would run about probably $75 or $80 per day—l should say roughly, day per head for 
6507. And for how long ?—For six weeks. 
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6508. Does that include supplies furnished to the party while they 
were on the work ?—About the average of what their cost would be. 
per head. 

6509. And besides that, had you not furnished the trail party with 
provisions on the way up?—Yes; they got some of them from me. 

6510. Was that not additional loss?—No,; the trail party worked 
op as fast as they could with whatsupplies they had. You see T party 
ought to have turned in their men with the trail party to assist them 
while they were lying idle there. 

6511. This loss is a pecuniary loss? —Yes. 


6512. It amounts to somewhere near $3,400; did it involve a further 
loss than money ?—The loss of the time in completing the surveys. 


6513. Had it a serious effect upon the completion of the survey 
that season ?—Yes; I think I could have got the parties out of the 
mountain a year earlier than I did. 


6514. Was that because the survey of party 'T commenced at Téte 
Jaune Cache at Jast, much later in the year ?—Later in the year; they 
had not pushed it on to meet me on the other side, and [ had to go. 
back in October to the Rocky Mountains and run the survey easterly. 
They were to have completed their survey from Téte Jaune Cache to. 
the Athabaska. 


6515. Do you mean Athabaska River to Henry House ?—To Henry 
House. 


6516. Their survey was to have been made from Téte Jaune Cache 
to Henry House ?—Yes. 


6517. At what time did that party T actually commence their survey 
from Téte Jatne Cache ?—They got up to Moose Lake on the 18th 
September. I do not know what time they commenced their survey 
from Téte Jaune Cache. This was when I met them with Mr. Fleming 
at Moose Lake. 


6518. Was that about the time you met Mr. Fleming ?—Two days 
afterwards. 


6519. Mr. Fleming had been coming from the east and had gone 
through that pass ?—Yes. 


6520. Had they not done some of their work before that ?—Yes ; 
they had surveyed from Tete Jaune Cache to Moose Lake. 


6521. Can you form any opinion about what time it took them to: 
survey from there to Moose Lake ?—They averaged about a mile a 
day on the survey, and it was about twenty-nine or thirty miles, T 
think. 


6522. So that they commenced their work that year about the 
beginning of August ?—Yes; about the 10th of August, I think. 


6523. Where did they end their field work of that season ?—In the 
height of land in the Yellow Head Pass. 


6524. Did party S continue in the service of the Government ?—They 
went off before I got back from the Columbia, and [I went down and 
discharged them all. 
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6525. At what time were they discharged ?—I think as soon as my P@*ty S- 


messenger got down to Kamloops. 


6526. About what time would that be ?—In October some time ; 
might have been the early part of November. 


6527. Was that soon after they had finished their field work ?—As 
soon as they got the survey to the summit of the Rocky Mountains 
instead of going on to the Athabaska, they turned around, left their 
supplies on the summit, and went back to Kamloops as fast as they 
could go. 


6528. They had comparatively easy means of communication with 
Kamloops ?—At that time they had a capital trail all the way. 


6529, Did the whole party return to KamJoops?—No; [ got two of 
them out of it—three of them. I sent my messenger down and he 
overtook the party, and a transit man, and leveller, and another man 
came back to rejoin me in the mountains; but the others all went. 


6530. Have you ever formed any estimate of the whole loss to the 
undertaking, in a pecuniary sense, of that misconduct in the season of 
1872, of party T?—It might have been a matter of $30,000 or $60,000. 


6531. Now, returning to party S$, what do you say was their work for 
1872?—To build a trail thr ough the Athabaska Pass and along the 
Columbia, and then to carry on “the sur vey easterly from Henry House 
to Fort Edmonton. 


6532. That was for the purpose of completing a line which party T 
had commenced, or ought to have commenced, from Tete Jaune Cache 
to Henry House ?—Yes. 


6533. Was it to join that line ?—Yes ; to join that line. 


6534. At what time did party S commence work, in the fall of 1872 ? 
—24th of October. 


6535. Had they done no work in the field before that in 1872 ?— 
They were also getting through the Athabaska Pass. 


6536. Then when you speak of work in the field, you mean survey 
work ?—Yes. 


6537. You do not call that exploring ?—Party S were building a 
trail all that summer. 


6538. You do not call that work in the field ?—No; we call’ that 
“ trail-making ” over on the other side. 


6539. At what time did you commence to work at trail-emaking in 
1872 ?—As soon as the snow was off the ground. They had previously 
been surveying on the old line about the mouth of Howse Pass before 
they commenced trail-making. I think the engineer told me that they 
got out in the beginning of March on the survey there, until he received 
orders from me to stop the work, and move into Yellow Head Pass. 


6540. Up to that time they had been surveying towards the height 
of land at the Howse Pass ?—No; party S was surveying northerly 
from Howse Pass in the direction of Boat Encampment, in order to 
meet the proposed line to be run by party T from Big Eddy to 
Boat Encampment. 
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6541. Then the arrangements of both these parties were changed, as 
I understand it, in consequence of instructions from Ottawa intimating 
that the Yeliow Head Pass had been absolutely adopted ?—I received a 
telegram to say that all the surveys were to be abandoned in the Howse 
Pass, and to go and make a survey through the Yellow Head Pass. 


6542. Then what change in the movements of party S did that 
cause ?.—Instead of surveying easterly through the Howse Pass and 
down the North Saskatcbewan, they were sent up the Columbia River 
to the Athabaska Pass, by Mount Brown. 


6543. How did you convey your instructions to party S at that time 
to change their plans ?—I telegraphed from Victoria to Walla-Walla, 
and sent instructions to have the letter forwarded by special messenger. 


6544. Do you know at what time those instructions reached party 
S ?—I forget the date; I think it must have been about probably the 
20th of May. 

6545. About what time did you join party S that year?—I think 
about the 10th of June, 

6546. Where were the party at that time?—Thcre were some of 
them at the Columbia Depot and some of them several miles down, 
making the trails to Boat Encampment, 

6547. Did this change in the programme of that party for that year 
involve tbe necessity of moving the supplies, or were they satisfactorily 
disposed of where they were ?—We had to take all our supplies that 
we had then in the Howse Pass and in the depots along with us, and 
some more that I got from Walla-Walla and Portland on the Columbia. 


6548. Did the party move these supplies ?—Yes. 
6549, Did they make the trail all the way to Henry House ?—Yes. 
6550. At what time did they finish the trail-making and begin field 


work proper ?—The survey commenced at the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains on the 24th of October, at the point where T party left off. 


6551. So that‘all that season was occupied, up to the 24th of October, 
in getting through the Athabaska and preparing for the survey ?— 
Yes. 

6552. Was tuis movement of party S directed upon your responsi- 
bility ?—No. 

6553. How was it directed ?—Directions came through the Lieute- 
nant-Governor to me. 

6554. From Ottawa?—Yes. 

6555. From the Engineer-in-Chief ?—Yes. 


6556.—Did those instructions direct you by what course you were 
to move your supplies ?—By the Athabaska Pass. 


6557. If you had been left to your own discretion. would you have 
adopted that route ?—No. 


6558. What route would you have adopted yourself ?—I would have 
gone to Edmonton by the North Saskatchewan, and run my survey 
westerly. 
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6559. If that course had been adopted would you have been enabled gQwitve a Pass, 
to commence your field work at an earlier date than the 24th of Oc- 
tober ?—Yes. 


6560. About what time do you think you would have been able to 
commence it ?—About four mortths sooner. 


6561. Do you mean that four months work of all your party was ross in conse- 
probably lost by adopting the route determined on at Ottawa, instead auence ae 
of allowing you to exercise your own discretion on the subject ?—TI determined at 


think at least that. Ottawa. 


6562. Is that what you attributed it to ?—Yes ; [recommended against Recommended a 
the Athabaska Pass route, and in favour of a more easterly route by different course. 
the North Saskatchewan. 


6563. You mean for the purpose of arriving at the same destination 
and todothe same work ?—Yes; | mean that I should have commenced 
work at a different point on the line. 


6564, And accomplished the same work ?—Yes. 


6565. But you would have commenced at the easterly end of that 
part of the survey instead of the westerly end of it ?—Yes. 


‘6566, To whom did you make that recommendation ?—To the Lieute- 
nant-Goveraor, 


6567. Did you explain to him your reasons ?—Yes. 


6568. Were you instructed to follow his directions instead of the rieut.-Governor 
directions from Ottawa ? I mean, was he the channei of communication general aavee 
between you and the Engineer-in- -Chief?—-Yes; [ am not sure whether Vision in British 
he showed me the letter, but at least he told me that the Government Cormmbla, and 
had requested him to take a general supervision about the things over structions from 

ae : for ah A but to h | Chief Engineer 
there ; not to inter ere with any of our surveys, but to have a general went through 
supervision over things. There were so many parties knocking about Trutch- 


the country. 


6569. Do you mean that the instructions from the Chief Engineer 
would be communicated to Mr, Trutch?—They were from that time 
forward. 


6570. But during the time we are now discussing ?—At the time the 
telegram came to Mr. Trutch to stop the surveys in the Howse Pass and 
abandon them, and that I should go to the Athabaska Pass, they a 
posed I had left Victoria; but fortunately I had not. 


6571. Do you know whether Mr. Trutch communicated to the 
Engineer-in-Chief your suggestions upon the subject?—He read the 
telegram to me the next day that he sent. Paloenanih dent te 
Chief Engineer 


6572. What was the substance of it ?—Pointing out that we both that both Trutch 


recommended the route by the North Saskatchewan to Edmonton, and commended a 


saying that the Athabaska Pass was, I think, impracticable. He has fhapationeet? 


got all the telegrams. on at Ottawa, and 
giving reasons, 

Twelve days after 
6573. Did any answer come to that suggestion ?—We got an answer, answer arrived 


that the recom- 
I think, in twelve days afterwards. ion aatardk eae 


not approved of, 
6574. Did you get the answer before you left ?—Yes ; I waited for 
the answer. 
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arty: 6575. What was the substance of the reply ?—To say that my pro- 
Seeking @ Pass* )osed plan was not approved of, and that the Athabaska Pass was the 
proper route. I forget the wording of it, but that was the general 


effect of if. 
6576. Had Mr. Trutch any profession ?—Yes. 


6577. What was it?—He used to be Chief Commissioner of Public 
Works in British Columbia, under the former Government. 


6578. Was he an engineer ?—Yes. 


pee eae 6579. An able engineer ?—Yes. , 
6580. A man of reputation ?--Yes. 
By Mr. Keefer :— 
6581. Was he a member of the Institute of Civil Engineers ?—Yes. 
By the Chairman :— 
6582. Then the course which you and Mr. Trutch suggested was 
disapproved of by Mr. Fleming ?—Yes. 
mes LY oat 6583. Have you any idea of the pecuniary loss occasioned by your 


route determined taking the Athabaska Pass instead of a more easterly course ?—I 


at Ottawa being Crea ORG , 
taken $60,000, think it would be about $60,000 loss. 


6584, Do you mean that that was a positive expenditure which 
might have been saved by your proposed course ?—It delayed us ; and 
it kept me from completing the surveys through that year. 


6585. In speaking of the disappointment as to time, do you mean 
that four months pay of the party was occasioned by this adoption of 
the Athabaska Pass to arrive at the point from which to com- 
mence this survey ?—That was loss. 


6586. Was that a positive loss in money ?—Yes ; of course. 


6587. When you speak of $60,000, do you mean the pecuniary loss: 
that was occasioned ?—That loss would not have been occasioned in 
four months, but the delay of keeping the party the following year. 


Party had to 6588. Then does this $60,000 cover a corresponding period of the 
winter in the next year, or any period of the next year ?—We had to winter in the 
mountains that year when we might have got out. 
6589. Do you think, if you commenced the survey on this particular 
line, you would have been enabled to get through without wintering 
in the mountains ?—I think so, provided the other party—party T— 
had. not failed in their survey. 
How a whole _ 6590. Do you mean, if you had gone to Edmonton and proceeded 
year ee Y’ «westerly toward Yellow Head Pass, commencing four months earlier 


than you did, and that party T had commenced at Téte Jaune Cache 
and proceeded easterly towards Yellow Head Pass, as contemplated, 
that the whole of that line would have been run before winter ?—Yes. 


6591. And that the expense of wintering the whole of party S would 
have been saved, as well as four months’ pay, during the time that 
they were in the Athabaska Pass ?—Yes; they should have saved the 


preliminary survey, and I should have kept the party there afterwards. 
on location work. 
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6592. Assuming that Mr. Trutch and Mr. Fleming were of equal Sconiea Papa. 
ability in forming their judgment on an engineering question, do you qruteh possessed 
think there is any reason for supposing that Mr. Trutch would have of more dong 
been enabled to come to a more correct conclusion on this particular which to form an 
matter ?—Mr. Trutch had much more definite information regarding Qpinion than 


the country than Mr. Fleming could possibly have. Nee Wi? 


6593. And had you any information which would assist Mr. Trutch 
in coming to a conclusion ?—Yes; I gave Mr. Trutch a great deal of 
information. I was assistant for two years in the Government em- 
ployment at one time, when he was Chief Commissioner, and had 
charge of explorations in the interior. 


6594. Upon this Columbia River ?—Yes. 


6595. Do you mean that between you and Mr. Trutch, you had data Both witness and 
° : : : Metered Trutch had data 
upon which to form a judgment which you think Mr. Fleming had pefore them not 


gees in possession of 
not ?—Yes. ee 


6596. You commenced about the 24th of October to survey easterly 
from near Moose Lake, in the Yellow Head Pass, from the summit of 
the Rocky Mountains; that was not far from Moose Lake ?—No; it was 
fifteen or twenty miles. 


6597. And you proceeded easterly ?—Yes. 


6538. How far did you proceed easterly that season ?—To Lac-a- Procecded that 
2 ° ante * season easterly as 
Brulé, about forty-nine miles. faras Lac-a-Brulé. 


6599. At that time had party T been dismissed ?—Yes. Party T dismiss- 


ed ; witness in 
6600. You were left then in charge of one party, 5, with the McCord Ra LLeINGFL 
trail party ?—Yes; our party and the trail party were with me—the Thompsen trail 
North Thompson trail party. nara 


6601. Did party S still consist of some pack men and animals ?—Yes. 


6602. And you had also the trail party which you have described as PR‘ty § Tho 


the North Thompson trail party ?—Yes. son Trail 
Party. 


6603. They having continued with you during the season of 1872 ?— 
Yes. 


6604. That is the McCord party ?—Yes. 


6605, How did they come to join party S ?-—They finished the trail 
through to Henry House in the winter, and built a depot for the party 
to winter in, and then opened the trail the following season to Edmonton. 


6606. So that during the winter of 1872-73 you had near Lac-a-Brulé 
your original party S, with the addition of the McCord trail party ?— 
Yes. 


6607. Numbering how many altogether ?—I think we must have Number of men 
had, between the two parties and the packers, somewhere over forty or forty-five. 


forty-five men. I think probably not quite so many. 


6608. About how many animals ?.—I think we must have had in the 250 animals. 
neighbourhood of 250 animals. 


6609. How many animals had the McCord trail party, without 
reference to party S?—I think they must have had somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of thirty when they joined party S. 


6610, Had you over 200 with your party ?—Yes. 
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son Trail 
Partye 
Secking a Pass. 


Reason for 
having so many 
animals---to get 
provisions 
through. 


= 


Had made 
contracts for for- 
warding supplies 
to the head of the 
Columbia. Sup- 
plieson way when 
orders came to 
abandon survey. 
Tf the packers 
knew this they 
would have . 
charged him ex- 
orbitant prices 
for packing. He 
therefore, before 
they could have 
this knowledge, 
pought all their 
animals. 


Buying the 
animals resulted 
in saving. 


Unprinted report 
-of witness to 
Fleming. 


‘Wintered near 
Lac-a-Brulé, 
1872-73. 


Operations com- 
menced 16th 
March, 1873. 


Survey from 
Kettle River to 
Edmonton. 


6611. Had the number of animals increased considerably since your 
commencement in 1871, at Wild Horse Creek ?—Yes. 


6612. What was the necessity of increasing the number so largely ? 
—To get provisions through. 


6613. From what point do you remember was the number of animals 
so largely increased ?—From Walla-Walla and Colville, and on the trail. 


6614. Then I understand you had been obliged to Doe ? a 
further supply of animals during the season to get fresh supplies in ?— 
Yes; I had contracts made for for warding supplies to the head of the 
Columbia—-to within forty-eight miles of the head of the Columbia—-and 
they were on the way when these orders came from Ottawa to me to 
abandon the surveys. Those supplies were to be delivered to me at this 
place—the boat landing on the Columbia—forty-eight miles from the 
head of the river. When I had totransport supplies into the YellowHead 
Pass, I knew that if the men who had the contract for packing caught 
me there without packing animals they would put on exorbitant prices, 
so I followed the pack trail and bought all the animals that were 
among the packers, before they knew that a change was to take place. 


6615. Did that result in a saving to the Government ?—Yes. 


6616. By owning the animals you were enabled to get in your sup- 
plies at a fair rate >_Yes. 


6617. I see that in Mr. Fleming’s saa ne 1874, there is a report — 
from you to him dated 15th January 1878, in which you allude to 
another report forwarded to him ; is that other report printed, as far as 
you know ?—No; I think not. 


6618. Have you a copy of it ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 102.) 


6619. Are the facts stated in this additional report correct, as far as 
you know? —Yes. 

6620. Are you still of the same opinion as to the conclusions which 
you make in that additional report ?—Yes. 


6621. Did you pass the winter, or any portion of it, near Lac-a-Brule, 
in the winter of 1872-73 ?—The trail party were camped about within 
a quarter of a mile of the west end of Luc-a-Brulé, and built a depot 
there. My surveying party built their depot about two miles further 
west than that, within one mile and a-half of old Henry House. 


6622. I ask whether you spent the winter there yourself ?—Yes. 

6623. What time did you commence operations in the spring of 
1873 ?—I think it was on the 16th March we: left the depot. 

6624. You did not get down to Victoria during that winter ?—No. 


6625. Was any office work done connected with the field work of 
1872 2—All the office work was done while we were in the depot: plans, 
profiles, reports, and accounts were prepared and forwarded down to 
Winnipee. I sent a dog train with them, with instructions that 
they were to be forwarded on by express to Ottawa. 


6626. Upon what work did your party start in 1873 ?—Surveying 
from Kettle River to Edmonton, and making a trail along the line. 


6627. Had yon still the large number of animals with you, 250 ?— 
No; I sent some of them back the previous autumn to Kamloops. 
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6628. What number of animals did you winter over ?—I think I Seeéins * Passe 
must have had 150, or something like that, in the mountains, perhaps \iimais kept in 
afew more. the mountains. 

6629. Did you think as many as that would be required to transport 
your supplies in 1873?—Yes; they were kept busy all summer. 


6630. While on the subject of supplies, I would like to ask you, what Supplies. 
had been your anticipation in 1871, about the transporting of supplies 
from Eagle Pass to Columbia River? How did you expect to transport 
them; if I remember aright, your T party had no animals ?—No; I was No animals with 
going to send them up the Columbia by the steamer 49, from Colville. 7?" 


6631. But how did you expect to get them from Hagle Pass to 
Columbia River ?—If they had been left there we would have had to 
pack them through with Indians. 


6632. How did you plan for that season’s transporting of supplies ? 
It turned out that it was more difficult to transport them than you 
expected ?—The only way was to transport them on men’s backs. 


6633. How many men had you provided for transporting for party 
T, at Eagle Pass ?—The men out of the survey and a few Indians they 
managed to pick up. 

6634. Did you provide for the difficult country which actually existed Bulk of supplies 
as to transporting for 1871 for party T.?—The bulk of the supplies (tengo yo ena 
LT intended to send up, and did send up, on steamer 49. It was too expen- up by steamer. 
sive to get from Shuswap Lake to the Columbia River. 


6635. Are you speaking of party T now ?—Yes. 


6636. That was the party who left their supplies, and to which you 
sent an Indian ?—Yes. 


6637. It turned out that sufficient provision had not been made for 
the transporting of those supplies from Kagle Pass to the Columbia 
River—Big Eddy ?—I did not want to get those supplies to Columbia 
River. Those supplies were left in the middle of the pass, so that I 
could use them for the location survey through that pass. 


6638. Did you not expect that your party would require to use those 
supplies as they went on with their work that season ?—Not on the 


‘Columbia River. 


6639. Between Eugle Pass and Big Eddy ?—Big Eddy is at the west 
end of Hagle Pass. Big Eddy is the eastern terminus of Hagle Pass. 


6640. In 1871 the party progressed easterly ?— Yea. 


6641. Butthey were not able to take sufficient supplies with them ?— 
No; because I provided supplies, by sending them up the Columbia to 
Big Eddy, by steamer. 


6642. Did not that occur because they were unable to transport their Did not want to 
supplies more than half way ?—About half way. I did not want to Sep supplles the 
send them the whole way, because I could send them up so cheaply 
from Colville by steamer, and I wanted the survey party to go along 
the river to Bout Emcampment, and then on location survey I could 
have utilized the supplies in the Hagle Pass. 


6643. Do you mean that, in laying out the operations for 1871 for 
party T, you intended that supplies should be carried by them from 
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Reason why in 
1871 he made 
provision for 
supplies for the 
following year. 


Thinks Howse 
Pass abandoned 
without sufficient 
information. 


On reaching 
summit of Howse 
Pass found grade 
heavier than he 
expected. 


Eagle Pass eastward, about half the distance over that year’s survey ? 
—About half way through that pass. 


6644. That is the same thing as half way through that year’s 
survey ?—About half way to Big Hddy. 


6645. And you had always intended that they should remain there, 
and should be utilized on the next year’s operations ?—Yes. 


6646. That is, provided that you should decide to make a location 
line ?--I made every provision to make a location survey right through, 
from Shuswap Lake to Edmonton. The survey work done there was 
preliminary work, and I was making provision to go and finish the 
location survey as soon as that was done. 


6647. Do you mean that your instructions for the 1871 operations 
included making a location line at a subsequent period, as well as 
preliminary survey for that year?—No,; there was nothing definite 
about it, except to get this preliminary survey done first. 


6648. Then why did you take it for granted that your supplies would 
be wanted on the same line for another year ?—Because I thought a 
location survey would necessarily follow. 


6649. Do you mean that you took it for granted that that would be 
the line located for the survey ?—It lay between that one and Yellow 
Head Pass, and it was to get a distinct knowledge of those two passes, 
because there could be no doubt about it that this provision was made. 


6650. But it was an undecided question ?—It was perfectly clear in 
my mind that one or the other had to be adopted. 


6651. Was it clear to your mind that the Howse Pass would be 
adopted ?—No. 


6652. If Yellow Head Pass were afterwards adopted, would those 
supplies which you had planned to leave between Hagle Pass and Big 
Eddy, be available for the location line ?—No,; they would have all 
been consumed in the location work in the Howse Pass. To have 
completed the survey properly in Howse Pass would have taken a long 
time, ana these supplies would all have been consumed init. I think 
to-day they abandoned the survey of the Howse Pass too soon and 
without sufficient information. 


6653. Were the supplies arranged to be left for you in Hagle Pass, 
or had you taken it for granted that afterwards there would bea- 
location line through the Howse Pass ?—Yes. 


6654. Why did you take it for granted that there would be a location 
line through the Howse Pass?—Because I thought it would be neces- 
sary to decide which would be the better pass of the two. 


6655. Do you mean that it could not be well decided which was the 
better pass without first making a location line for the Howse Pass ?— 
At that time I thought so. When I made the survey, from the Columbia 
to the summit of Howse Pass, [ found the grade was heavier than I 
expected. 


6656. And that knowledge you did not obtain until the end of the 
1871 operations ?-—The last thing in 1871. 
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6657. But at the beginning of the 1871 operations you took it for 
granted that a location line would be required for the Howse Pass ?— 
Yes. 


6658. Did you not know at that time that some other pass might be 
used ?—I thought it lay between Yellow Head Pass and Howse Pass 
which would be adopted. 


6559. If it should turn out that the Yellow Head Pass should be the 
one adopted, was it necessary to make any location line for Howse 
Pass ?—I should have located a line through Eagle Pass to the west 
Oe of the Rocky Mountains, they being the two doubtful points on 
that route. 


6560. Although the Yellow Head Pass had been adopted ?—It was 
not adopted then, at that time. 


6661. Did you know that it might be adopted; did you not conceive 
that it might be adopted ?—Yes. 


>) 


6662. Did you conceive that it might be adopted at such a time as to 
render a location line through the Howse Pass useless ?—No. 


6663. Why not ?—I thought that this work would all be done the 
following year. I was not charged with any work on the Yellow Head 
Pass, that year, until I got the telegram that the Howse Pass had been 
abandoned. I had received a telegram to make a location through 
Howse Pass, and a few days afterwards came the instructions to aban- 
don that work. 

6664. Did you arrange for supplies being left in Eagle Pass for the 
purpose of the location of the line, in 1872, before you knew that a 
location line would be necessary ?—I left those supplies there in 1871 


expecting that in 1872, I would complete the location survey through 


the Eagle Pass. 


6665. What was the reason in 1871, that you expected the location 
line to be made through the Howse Pass ?—Because I thought it was 
probable that it would be the pass that might be adopted, in preference 


to Yellow Head Pass. 


6666. Then it depended upon the probability of your expectation 
being correct ?—Yes. 
6667. It turned out not to be correct ?—No. 


6668. Would it not have been better to have provided for a possibi- 
lity of its not being correct, and to have saved those supplies ?—If you 
would like to take a number of men into the mountains and run the 
risk of their starving to death, I would by all means say: leave the 
supplies out; but you cannot take men into the mountains and risk 
their lives. They had several times to make trips during the winter, 
to get supplies from that depot. 


6669. At what time did your examination of the Howse Pass lead you 
to the judgment that it would not be the one adopted ?—In October, 
1873? 

6670. Was it not in March, 1872, telegraphed thatthe other had been 
finally adopted ?—No; it was telegraphed to me to abandon the survey 
in the Howse Pass, and make at ess through Yellow Head Pass. 
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Seeking a Pass. 6671. Then so far as your individual judgment goes, you were not 
Witnessin1s73 aware of the preference for the YellowHead Pass, until you had made 
concludesfromhis your surveys of 1873 ?—In October, 1873, I rode through Yellow Head 
that Yellow Head Pass to the Grand Forks of the Fraser, and I came to the conclusion 
Pass was that then that it was a better pass than Howse Pass. I simply rode through 
chosen. on horseback ; the first time I had been through it. 
6672, At what time in 1873 did your party cease field work ?—In 
1873 we ceased field work just before we left Téte Jaune Cache to go 


back to Victoria. 


6673. In October, 1872, you commenced to work from the height of 
land eastward ?—Yes. 


6674. And you wintered that year, you and your two parties, some- 
where near Jasper House at Lake Averil ?—Yes. 


6675. In that season at what time did you cease to work ?—I think 
they got into the depot on the 2nd of January, 1873. 


Ah petal f 6676. That party commenced work in 1873 ?—Yes. 
nurveys 


In 1873 field work 6677. What time in 1873 did that party end their work ?—I think it 
ended in October. was the 16th of October that I completed the survey of the Téte Jaune 
Cache. 


Survey easterly 6678. In the spring ofthe year when you commenced work easterly, 
to Root River. "how far did you proceed ?—T'o Root River. 


6679. Were all your party occupied on that survey ?—Yes. 


6680. Animals and men?—Yes; all except one man in charge of 
the depot. 


6681. At what time did you end that easterly survey ?—I think it 
was about the end of August. 


Bate ath 6682. What did you do next?—I turned back and went west to 


to turn back west Moose Lake—re-crossed the mountains. 
to Moose Lake. 


6683. Had you special instructions for that change ?—Yes. 
6684. From whom ?—From Mr. Fleming and Mr. Smith. 
Zine run from 6685. What work was done after that by the party ?—A line was 


Moose Lake t 
Wéte JauneCache. run from Moose Lake to Téte Jaune Cache. | 
6686. Was it a located line ?—It was a very careful survey—a pre- 
liminary line with the cross-sections—so that it might have been used 
almost as a located line, I ran it very carefully indeed. 


6687. About what time did that work occupy you ?—That was about 
the middle of October when the surveys were finished at Téte Jaune 
Cache, ‘ 


Party returnsto 6688. Did your party do any work in the fall of that year ?—No; 
Ber arO. they went down at once to Kamloops and returned to Victoria. 


6689. Do you mean the whole party, or only the party in charge of 
the animals ?—The whole of the party, except one man who was left to 
get the supplies that they ordered to be transferred to the Hudson 
Bay Co., at Lake Ste. Anne. 

Supplies trans- 


ferred for storage 9690. In dealing with this surplus, would you exercise any judgment. 


rset Bay ae ato the price at which the company would take them?—No; they 
Anne. ———s« Were simply transferred, for storage, over to their hands. 


err" 


—-. ee 
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_ 6691. Did they purchase them, or merely take charge of them ?-—I Panty 8: oo. 
sent over to Mr. Richard Hardisty to send an officer up to take them ‘a 

over from my hands. I think I wrote to him—I had never seen him— 

and told him that I would pay the expenses of the officer that he would 

send up for that purpose. I wanted to get a receipt fromthe company 


for those supplies. . 


6692. I suppose that was according to your instructions in dealing 
with surplus supplies ?—Yes. 


6693. Your party proceeded to Kamloops in the fall of 1873, were Party discharged 
they discharged there ?—Yes; some were discharged there and some {20.3RmaNs 9 


at Victoria. agent of Govern- 


ment (November 
6694. Were the animals left at Kamloops ?—They were all transferred 1°7°): 
over to the Government agent there. 


6395. Who was he ?—I forget his name now; the commissariat officer 
handed them over and brought me a receipt for them. 


- 


Exploration. 
6696. Then did you proceed to Victoria ?—-Before leaving I sent a witness with 
party from Téte Jaune Cache, and I made another exploration, with some Indians 
some Indians, from the Forks of the Albreda up the North Thompson, tion up North 
to try and connect with the survey that had been run from Howe Sound Thompson. 


to Bute Inlet. 


6697. At what time did you end that exploration ?—I was only a few 
days in there; | think it must have been about the end of October. 


6698. Did you then proceed to Victoria ?—Yes. 
6699. Did you remain there long ?—Two or three weeks, 
6700. And then where did you go to ?—To Ottawa. Proceeds to 


Ottawa. 
6701. How long did you remain there ?—Rather longer than I accounts 
wanted. I think about a year and a half. I got in in the beginning overhauled. 
of January. I was there all that winter and summer, and I think the eee eae 


March following. out reports and 
profiles and going 


6702. Were you occupied during that stay at Ottawa upon the Cana- through accounts. 
dian Pacific Railway business ?—I had to get out the reports and the 
profile of the survey, and then I had to go through all the accounts 
with the Auditor, Mr. Taylor, which was completed, I think, about the 
20th of May. 


6703. Of what year ?—1874. 
6704. That would take you to May, 1874 ?—Yes, 


6705. Then after that what were you doing ?—I expected to leave 
then, but they appointed another auditor to go through the accounts 
again, Mr. Radford, and they kept me all summer and winter. 


6706. Was there some difficulty about the auditing of these accounts ? 
—Mr. Taylor got through the accounts, and we had no trouble. I had 
to explain every bill and every account. 


6707. Do you mean that after having once gone through, he was not Had to go 
. . rough ¢ ‘3 
satisfied that the operation was complete ?—Yes. pad dan acta epinybar 


6708. Do you know what the reason of that was ?—I suppose it was 
to try and give me a little difficulty. I never asked. 


6709. To give you a little difficulty ?—Yes. 
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Result of two 
audits the same. 


Government re- 
fused to pay 
witness anything 
more than an 
allowance for the 
time engaged in 
auditing his 
accounts. 


No further con-! 
nection with 
Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 


No reason was 
given for not 
paying him. He 
left. 


Some drafts 
drawn by witness 
remained unpaid 
for a long time. 


Paid him no ex- 
penses from the 
time he arrived 
in the central 
provinces of the 
Dominion. 


Thinks it was a 
mistake to have 
taken supplies 


6710. Was the second audit accomplished satisfactorily ?—Yes; there 
was no change made. 


6711. The result was the same after both audits ?—Yes. 


6712, Then you lost that season altogether in consequence of the 
second audit ?—Yes ; they refused to pay me. 


6713. What reason did they give ?—They did not give me any reason 
at all, but they would not pay. 


6714. Do you mean to say that they would not pay for your services? 
or were there other accounts ?—No; they would not pay during that 
time—from the time the first audit was completed, and while the 
second audit was going on. They refused to pay me any salary, only 
an allowance during the time I was occupied auditing. 


6715. After the second audit was completed, were you further con- 
nected with the Pacific Railway ?—No. 


6716. Have you not been upon the works since then ?—No. 


6717. Was there any reason given for not paying you—such as your 
mismanagement or inaccuracy ?—No; they never said a word to me. 


6718. The reason was that you had not been employed except in 
auditing ?—They gave me no reason;I told them that they had 
behaved unfairly, and I left. 


6719. Would there have been any time that season to do anything 
further in your business, after the time you say the second audit was 
ended ?—I left in March, after the second audit was in. I applied to get 
a settlement for that time I had lost, and some time elapsed in corres- 
ponding. I wrote to the Minister of Public Works, and the result of 
the correspondence was I could get no satisfaction, and I went away. 
xe asked them to pay me up to the end of the year, but I left in 

arch. 


6720. Since that you have had.no connection with the works ?— 
None; there were accounts, some drafts, that were given by me, for 
different things in the interior, that were not paid for a long time 
after I came to Ottawa. They were accounts for supplies and for some 
men’s wages, amounting to several thousand dollars, and for dog- 
sleighs that were sent up on my requisition to Fort Edmonton to the 
mountains by the Hudson Bay Co., that. were not paid for four years 
afterwards. 


6721. Have you been out of pocket besides your loss of salary during 
that time, in consequence of the action of the Government ?—Yes, they 
never paid any of my expenses from the time I arrived in Canada. 
When | joined the railway, and they gave me my appointment, it was 
mentioned then that ali my expenses should be paid; but Ihad to pay 
all my own expenses. 


6722, Is this matter the subject of a claim now on your part against 
the Government ?—I tried for it; but I found it was easier to go to work 
and make money over again, than it was to get it. I think if it had 
been a private company, I should have sued them. ® 


6723. That claim is not pending still ?—No. 


6724. Is there any other matter connected with this railway which 
you wish to explain ?—I think after I left the mountains, the Yellow 


rr 


Was. 
a 


a 
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Head Pass, that there was a great mistake made in having thesupplies hte sso IE 
? 5 out of Yellow 


taken out of the pass. They ought to have been left for the surveys fread pass where 
that were made afterwards, and for which supplies were taken back surveys should 
there again. Of course, I am speaking now of after Ileftthere. I wanted pied tetoce the 
to have those location surveys finished without taking the parties out men left the 

of the mountains, There was so much time lost in taking men back- ie 
wards and forwards that the better and cheaper plan would have been 

to have kept them in the mountains, when they were on the ground, 

and finished those surveys. Parties went up from this side even to 

make explorations right at the Athabaska River, in one place within 

half a mile of my depot. I met the party here under Mr. McLeod. I 

said : “You are going to explore the Mulgrave River to the Rocky warned McLeod 
River, and other explorations. I can tell you I would have been the Re would find no 
party to have given you information about it. You will go there and Mulgrave River. 
come back again and find no pass.” I said : “I have explored every 

one of those passes.” I told him he would have a difficult trip, and 

would come back without finding any pass there. I think his report . 

is published in the report of 1873-74. 


6725. Did he succeed in getting any pass ?—No. 


6726. Did you think that there was no pass because you had 
previously explored it ?—I had tried to get through both of those places, 
and about a dozen others. 


6727. You mean your men employed on the Pacific Railway ?—No; 
when I was up in the mountains. 


6728. In what season had you made those branch explorations ?—In 
1871, 1 tried to see if there was any pass from the head waters of the 
North Saskatchewan into the Athabaska valley, examining it from the 
valley of the North Saskatchewan. The following year I examined the 
same range of mountains southerly from the Athabaska, and failed to 
find any pass. 


6729. Did you report the result of these branch explorations to your 
superior officers ?—Not any unimportant ones. 

6730. Did you report the fact that the Athabaska Pass was nota Reported im- 
Sell one ?—Yes ; that was out of the question altogether. It was AO DaNy, bass. 
of no use. 


6731. Was Mr. McLeod then going to explore the Athabaska Pass ? Warned McLeod 
—He was going to explore those passes from Athabaska River, to try get through the 
and get through the mountains to the south. I told him when I met Movntains to the 
him here—I was then out of the Government employment— that he 


would fail. 
6732. Those may be described as subordinate explorations ?—Yes. 


6733. The point that I understand you to make is, tnat he was sent 
to survey subordinate localities ?—I do not think that he was sent to 
survey, but simply to examine. 


6734. Well to examine what you had already ascertained to be 
unavailable ?— Yes. 
Showed in report 


6735. Had you reported that fact to your superior officer, that you advocating pre- 
had discovered them to be unavailable ?—I think I had reported eye ee oto 


generally that it was impossible for us to go through from Athabaska eo ce ere 
to the Saskatchewan without going much further to the north and gaskatchewan. 
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Smith, before [ came down, showing them where the right line for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway west of Yellow Head Pass was ; ; the line they 


are O00 NOW. 


6736. Besides showing them where you thought the right line was, 
did you show him that those other localities, which are in the right 
line, had been examined, and ascertained that they were not available ? 
—I showed them that I had failed to get through those mountains. 


6737. Bat did you report that you had actually explored them ?—I 
do not know that I did. I think, when I told them that I had failed to 
get through, it was hardly necessary to mention every little creek and 
valley that I went in through. It was hardly likely that I would leave: 
any pass unexplored in a country like that. 


6738. In order to ascertain the feasibility of any pass, is it necessary 
ake ¢ ion sur eit 
Simple explora. *© make a location survey ?—No. 
tion adequate to 
ascertain feasi- 
bility of any pass. : , i 4 
Large parties 6740. Was there a location survey made of any portion of the terri- 


unnecessary. 
iri tory through the Howse Pass ?—No. 


6741. The examination which you made in 1871 was not a location 


6739. It can be done by merely what is called an exploration ?—Yes. 


eee survey ?—No. 
made witness x : ; Pas 
in 1871 a pre- 6742. What would you call it, technically ?—A preliminary survey. 


liminary survey. : : 
6743. That is instrumental, I suppose ?—Yes; not through the 


Howse Pass. The survey that I did through the Yellow Head Pass 
was done much more correctly. 


6744. Could the feasibility of the Howse Pass, for instance, have 
been discovered without anything more than a bare ‘exploration 7—A 
very good idea could have been arrived at just merely by any engineer’ 
going over it and examining 1t with his eyes. 


Ran a fast survey AT ; . : ‘Fi Nga 
Alone EnAll 40 6745. Was a more expensive mode than that adopted by you?—l 


Howse Pass, teok ran a very fast survey along the trail that we cut through the valley, 


] Sic le a be 
Yuen got the and took levels and got the distances. 


6746. Was it necessary to do that to ascertain the feasibility of it ?— 
I think it was necessary to enable me to send a profile down to the 
Government, so that they would be able to decide what kind of line 
they would be likely to get. 


6747. Did you assume that there would be any line there ?—Yes. 


6748. Ordid you assume that you were only to ascertain whether 
there was a possibility of a line ?—I assumed that it was very likely 
that the railroad would go through there. 


Instructed to 6749. Were there instructions from your superior officer to make 
make such survey 4 ' : on 
ashe madeby | Such an exumination—whatever the technical name of it may be—as 


ne. you did actually make ?—Yes. 


6750. Assuming that this examination may have been more elabo- 
rate and more expensive than was actually necessary, I wish to know 
who was responsible for the direction of it?—I forget the wording of 
my instructions. I think « great deal of it took place in a conversation 
between myself and Mr. Fleming, verbally, the first year—that was in 
1871—and that it was considered that I should make a proper survey 
through there for a railway. 


I 
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6751. But the problem in my mind now is, what was the proper 
‘survey ?—I consider a preliminary survey through there, and a location 
survey of the line through the Howse Pass and Hagle Pass. 


6752. If the only object of that season’s operation was to ascertain 
the feasibility of the pass there, the survey which you say you have 
made was unnecessary and more expensive than it was required to be, 
because you say the feasibility of it could be ascertained by merely 
walking through ?—It could have been ascertained, but there could not 
have been a proper knowledge arrived at. We did not get to the west 
end of the Howse Pass until the 2nd of October. 


6753. That was because you had a large party, was it not ?—We 
could not get our supplies there without. 


6754. But you would not have had to get so much supplies if the 
party had been a few men ?—No. 


6755. If the object of the survey—or examination, rather—was only 
to ascertain the feasibility, could it not have been accomplished by a 
less elaborate and a less expensive examination ?—Yes; I think it 
could. 


6756. ‘hen do you know why the more elaborate and more expensive 
one was adopted ?—To get a thorough survey. 


6757. Why was a thorough survey adopted instead of an exploration ? 
—I suppose it was owing to their wanting to have the line located 
within two years, according to the agreement with British Columbia. 


6758. Who was responsible for adopting the more thorough and 
expensive survey ?—I think Mr. Fleming gave instructions about 
how the parties were to be conducted in the printed books that he 
sent us. 


6759. You speak of printed books; were printed instructions given 
you ?—Yes. 


6760. Did those printed instructions describe the.kind of examina- 
tion that you were to make in this instance ?—I think so; it is so long 
since I have read them. They described how each engineer was to con- 
duct his survey, and what was to be done in carrying them out. 


6761. Do you know whether, before you made this survey, the feasi- 
bility of the Howse Pass had been at all established ?—I knew that it 
had been established from the mouth of the Blaeberry River to 
Burrard Inlet on the Pacific coast, and I knew that from the summit 
of the Rocky Mountains easterly, from Dr. Hector’s report, that it 
was quite practicable to get a very good line further in the Saskat- 
chewan country as he got out of the pass in coming down the west 
side; but his report was not very clear on those thirty or forty miles 
at least. It was for the lower portion of the Blaeberry River, but for 
the upper portion of it it was not. ) 


6762. Do you know whether this work of 1871 at Howse Pass was 
devised after taking it for granted that it was a feasible pass, or was it 
only to ascertain whether it was a feasible pass ?—When I[ went over 
to Ottawa in 1871 I gave Mx. Fleming all the information I could with 
regard to that road. He was aware of my not having been any 
further east than the mouth of Blaeberry River. Other information of 
east of that was obtained from Dr. Hector’s report. 
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pass could have 
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over the ground. 


Failed to get sup- 
plies through, 
most of which 
would not have 
been needed for a 
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which was all 
that was 
required, 


Fleming respon- 
sible for the more 
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Work in British 
Columbia could 
have been done 
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bloated survey 
parties. 


By telegraph to 
Fleming re- 
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against Bute Inlet 
survey being 
made elaborate 
and in favour of 
@ mere explora- 
tion. 


Howe Sound 
survey unneces- 
sary aS were some 
of the northerly 
surveys. 


In 1867, Truteh 
and witness had 
from knowledge 
gained while in 
service of Im- 
perial Govern- 
ment, come to the 
decision that 
from Kamloops 
to Burrard’s Inlet 
was safe to be the 
line, and that the 
question of passes 
lay between the 
Howse and the 
Yellow Head. 


6763. Do you know whether your operations of 1871 were devised. 
because it was taken for granted that the Howse Pass was a feasible 
pass ?-—Yes. 


6764. Then the operations could not have been for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether it was a feasible pass ?—For the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether it was a better pass than the Yellow Head Pass. 


6765. Now I understand you to say that the survey of that year was 
devised, not to ascertain whether the Howse Pass was a feasible pass, 
but, taking it for granted that it was a feasible pass, to compare it with 
another one which was believed to be a feasible pass ?— Yes. - 


6766. Have you ever given any serious consideration to this question : 
whether the ascertaining of a route for a railway through British 
Columbia could have been accomplished, at less expense than it has. 
been accomplished, by sending out smaller parties and exploring merely 
instead of making preliminary surveys ?—Yes; I should have recom- 
mended a proper survey through the Howse Pass and through the 
Yellow Head Pass. All other explorations [ could have done with an 
engineer and a few Indians, without those heavy survey parties. 
When I heard the Bute Inlet survey was going on I recommended an 
exploration, but not a survey. 


6767. Was your recommendation adopted ?—No. 
6768. Was there an elaborate survey ?—Yes. 


6769. Who had charge of that ?—My. Marcus Smith had the general 
charge; | forget the engineers that were on it. 


6770. In what year ?—In 1872-73. I do not know how many. 


6771. How did you make that recommendation, verbally or in 
writing ?—By telegraph. 


6772. To whom ?—To Mr. Fleming. 


6773. Do you remember when you made that recommendation ?— It 
was in the winter of 1872, I fancy—in February. 


6774. That was after your first year’s operations ?—Just after I got 
down to Victoria from the interior. 


6775. Was there any other instrumental survey made where you 
think a smaller exploration would have been sufficient ?--I think the. 
Howe Sound survey, up Howe Sound, was unnecessary. I fancy some 
of the more northerly surveys were unnecessary. In making explor- 
ations and examinations in British Columbia for the Imperial Govern- 
ment, much of the interior work was in my hands; I obtained infor- 
mation of the country in every way possible. When Mr. Trutch was 
Chief Commissioner I was his assistant, and gave him the information 
about the country, and that was what led us, in 1867, when [ left the: 
employment of the Imperial Government, to come to the decision that 
from Kamloops to Burrard Inlet was safe to be the line, but that we 
wanted to get the Howse Pass and the Yellow Head Pass thoroughly 
examined to see which was the better of the two. We were perfectly 
clear that either one of these had to be adopted. Our system of carry- 
ing on explorations is shown by the reports published by the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia for 1865-66. We deemed that system to be- 
an economical one. 
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6776. Can you describe shortly what that system was ?—I explored S¢e#ins @ Pass. 
with one or two men and a few Indians; took observations; 1 jee satime 
estimated the distances ; took latitudes and longitudes as well as possible under the old 
and obtained altitudes. I sent my assistants in the same way. Very Brisan Gonntan 
often when I wanted to obtain information of some place, I have issued 
provisions-—a few pounds of flower, and bacon, and tea, and tobacco— 
to men I could depend on, so that they could prospect and report to 
me. They got their provisions in the interior where they wanted 
them, and I got the information without having to pay any wages. It 
was an economical mode of doing it, and I obtained a great deal of 
information in that way. 


6777. Taking any given distance of locality, have you any idea how 
much more expensive the system adopted for these preliminary 
surveys would be than the system you have described ?—I do not know 
what the expenditure has been in British Columbia for these surveys, , 
but I know it has been large. 


6778. Judging from the parties you had under you and the cost of 
them, can you form no opinion ?—Since I left the employment of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, I have not followed the number of parties 
that they have had there. 


6779. Can you form an opinion on the subject without knowing 
exactly what has happened ?—I think that, under the other system, 
we might have got the information that we deemed requisite in two 
years, with, I should think, four parties—four surveying parties. 


6780. Exploring parties do you mean ?—No; surveying parties. 


6781. That is not exactly what I am asking. Assuming that it is Ali necessary 
necessary to make an examination of any given locality in that country, Mone Bettish 
can you state what proportion of the expenses of a survey party, such Coiumbia might 
as you had, would be required to make only the exploration in the way $100,060 OF $600,000. 
you have described ?—I should think $400,000 or $300,000 would have 
done the whole thing—made the surveys and the explorations. 


6782. How long had you been occupied in gaining the information Opportunities for 
which you describe before you were employed on the Canadian Pacific Knowing the 
Railway ?—From 1858 to 1867—nine years. 


6783. Was there a discussion in British Columbia at that time as to 
a railway crossing the continent, or was your examination only for the 
purposes of the colony ?—No; I had in view this overland road. I had 
discussions with Col. Moody, who was in charge of the Royal Engineers, 
about the probability of a line going through the country. 


6784. Do you mean for a railway line?—For railways and roads. 
The adoption of a proper system of roads and trails through British 
Columbia was a thing that I paid very great attention to. 

6785. What at that time was considered to be the principal induce- Early induce-_ 
ment for opening the country by roads?—We had to get the roads {the country.” 
there that we opened to the mines to get provisions in. 


' i ; Gold mines. 
6786. What sort of mines ?—Gold mines—placer mines. Proven 


6787. In what part of the country did they exist ?—Principally in 
Cariboo. 


6788, That is near Quesnelle Mouth ?—Fifty miles west of Quesnelle 
Mouth. 
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6789. And was it mostly with the object of serving that district that 
you had to consider the question of roads?—No; we were trying to 
get a road in the more southerly district, or this Cariboo district. We 
had to get a waggon road in, as that was the principal mining district 
of the country. We never looked on that as a through route. 


6790. Through to where ?—Through the Rocky Mountains. 


6791. In getting a road through the Rocky Mountains what was 
then considered to be the objective point ?—The North Saskatchewan 
and Edmonton. 


6792. What was the object of getting to the Saskatchewan ?—We 
wanted to get an overland route and see if we could not get people to 
come across into the country in that way, and open communication from 
one side to the other. 


6793. How were you occupied between 1868 and tii time you 
engaged upon this Pacific Railway ?—I was in California, Nevada and 
Utah, engineering part of the time and mining at other times, and 
various other things. 


6794. Had you much experience in crossing rough countries ?—A 
good deal. 


6795. Do you think that would be useful to you in forming an opinion 
of the practicability of lines through a country not thoroughly explored ? 
—TI think so. 


6796. Is there any other matter connected with this subject which 
you would like to explain ?—I do not recollect anything at present, 
but if I think of anything I will let you know. 


WinniezG, Thursday, 23rd September, 1889. 
W. F. Attoway’s examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


6797. At your last examination you said that you had made some 
entries in some books of the particulars of the purchase of these horses 
that were sold to Mr. Nixon, and that you would look for the books ; 
have you searched for them ?—I have. 


6798. Have you found any ?—I have not. There was only one 
pocket book and one diary, and it was only in one, and I could not find 
it. 

6799. Do you mean that you had only one book in which you had 
entered all these transactions ?—That is all at that time. 


6800. You kept one book which would cover all that time ?—Yes; I 
kkept a pocket diary about three inches by five. 


6801, I think you said there would have been some difficulty in re- 
cording the names of the persons from whom you purchased those 
horses, because some of them would be half-breeds whom you did not 
know ?—I said I did not know the persons from whom I purchased, 
and I did not take any trouble to find out who they were. 
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Nixons Pur-. 
6802. You gave that as one reason why names were not mentioned ? ,YePoryyPe 
—Yes; in my diary I never entered the person’s name from whom I acesuntss 
bought. I just put down, say, “ one chestnut horse,” date, so many 
hands high, and if he had any particular points about him, I would 
enter it at so much. 


6803. Would you not expect that that purchase and the particulars of it Manner of 
would be subject to an investigation afterwards by Mr. Nixon ?—I sup- in diary. 
posed that Mr. Nixon kept an account of it himself, too. I supposed he 
kept a memorandum of say, for instance, “ five horses bought to-day at 
so much ’-——-the same as I did myself. He knew the price of everything 
just as much as I did. I suppose he kept it as a check on me; if he 


did not he was very foolish. He did so, for he checked it over with me. 


6304. You havo a strong opinion, have you, that he did keep such a 
memorandum ?—Certainly he did. 


a a 


6805. Why would he be foolish if he did not do it ?—Any business 
man would be foolish not to. 


6806. There would be no difficulty in recording the names of the Poul F 
2 : eping acco 
sellers as well as other particulars ?—Yes; I think there would have Ge siceor celine 


been difficulty. of horses. 


6807. What would have been the difficulty ?—Well, sometimes horses 
were ent down by people to be sold; one man would come in from the 
neighbourhood and would bring in three or four horses; so-and-so would 
send his horse and he wanted so much for it. If I did not give it the 
horse would go back. 


-__—- 6808. When he said so-and-so you mean thet he would mention the 
name of the owner ?--Yes. 


ee 
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6809. If he mentioned the name of the owner would there be any OG RNa Bae 
difficulty in keeping a record of it? —No; I do not suppose there would ornamesofsellers: 


have been any great difficulty in keeping the names. of horses. 


6810. Do you think there would have been any great or small diffi- 
culty in keeping a record of the names, if it occured to you as being 
necessary ?—If I had thought it was necessary I would have kept the 
names. 


6811. You said that the accounts being made out in a lump sum 
and a lump number, as your accounts were on several occasions, was 
caused, to some degree, by the fact that you had no book-keeper ?-—No. 


6812. Did you not say that ?—No; I did not. I said I had no book- 
keeper. 

6813. But did you not give that as a reason for not rendering your Reasons why he 
accounts at greater length ?—No; I said it would be a great deal of accounts in more 
bother to me to render them at greater length. detail. 


6814. Was the bother which was occasioned by having no book- 
keeper the reason for your not rendering them in detail ?—I can answer 
that, but I would sooner answer it by saying 


6815. Answer that first ?—No., 


6816. What was your reason for not rendering them in detail ?— 
Because I asked Mr. Nixon if it would do as well the other way, and he 
said it would. That is my reason, 

28 
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6817. Then it was by Mr, Nixon’s directions that you did not render 
them in detail ?—Not by his direction, but by his permission. 

6818. I do not see much difference; it was in consequence of his 
decision. You submitted the subject to him for his decision, and he 
decided that they need not be rendered to him in detail ?—I submitted 
my figures to him and his figures corresponded with mine. There 
was a certain number of horses—there were eighteen horses in one lot, 
I think—and I would say to Mr. Nixon: “ Ther. is 80 much money— 
this would be $90 apiece,” and he had the same amount of money I 
had myself, and he said: “ Yes, that would do.” 


6819. Then it was in consequence of his decision on that subject that 
the account was not rendered in detail?—With his sanction it was 
done, 


6820. Was that not his decision~-had he not an opportunity of 
deciding ?—- You know better than | do, Judge. 

6821. Did he not decide that it was unnecessary ?—He gave me his 
sanction to do it. 


6822. Do you think he gave his sanction without deciding ?—Well, 
it would not appear to me. “When you say aman gives his sanction, it 18 
a different thing from a decision. | think he gave his sanction to it. 


6823. Now, as a matter of fact, did you not go over the account with 
him so that he might compare your figures first without giving him 
ail the details ?—He had them himself: the same detaiis as I had. 

6824. But did he have them ?—Yes. 

6825. So that you and he both had the details ?— Yes. 


6826. Do TL understand that before you made up your account show- 
ing an average, you would submit to him a statement showing the 
details of different prices ?—Yes. 


68:7. Do you know what more bother it would have been to have 
left the statement in that way insiead of putting it in a gross sum, 
because it seems that all this bother which was occasioned you by not 
having a book-keeper, was not avoided after all, inasmuch as you had 
submitted all the details to Mr. Nixon?—I did not think it was so 
much a part of my business to keep the details. I thought it was more 
his business to keep the details. 


6828. You say that he got no advantage from any of those contracts ? 
Yes ; emphatically so. 


6829, Was the advantage altogether your own ?—Yes; altogether. 


6030. Did you make him believe that the more you made the better 
it would be for him ?—Neyer. 


6831. Did you lead him to understand that an improvement in your 
circumstances would benefit any one of his family ?—Never. 


6832. Did you lead him to understand that you were to become a 
connection of his?—Never. He never understood anything of the kind. 
I never dreamed of such a thing, nor he either. 


6833. There was no understanding on his part that you should become 
his son-in-law ?—No; there was not. I do not think that has anything 
to do with the Pacific Railway. Ido not think it is a fit subject to be 
discus:ed in connection with the Pacifie Railway. 
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6534. Mr. Nixon was an officer of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
we wish to know his motives in dealing as he did with you?— His 
daughters were not. 


6835. I have alluded only to him and his motives. If they were 
interested we ought to know it?—His motives were not interested. 


6836. That is what Lam enquiring into ?—They were not. 


6837. Did you expect in these other accounts for horses sold that 
he would keep fuller particulars than you furnished in your bills ?—[ 
expected so. [ supposed he kept as full particalars as I did. 


6838. [ am asking you whether you expected he kept fuller particu- 
lars ?—I expected he kept his business as he should keep it, whether 
you call my particulars complete or not. My particulars may be as 
full and complete in my mind as there was any necessity for. 


6839. Do you think they were so ?—Yes; as there was any necessity 
for. 


6840. Did you do any work for the Government besides that which 
Mr. Nixon controlled ?—I suppose so. 


6841. Do you not know ?—I did. I do not know whether he con- 
trolled it or not. I did work for other people beside him. 


6842. Who were they ?—They are too numerous to mention or think 
of them all. 


6813. Could you mention one?—Mr. Rowan. 
6844. Mention another ?-—-Mr. Sutherland. 
6845. Which Mr. Sutherland ?—Mr. Hugh Sutherland. 


6846. Was that while he had charge of the Fort Frances Locks ?— 
Yes; and other times. 


6847. In June 10th, 1875, you rendered an account for one horse, 
$150, besides your commission, without mentioning any name; can 
you say for whom that horse was bought ?—No. 


6848. Your account does not mention it. Look and see (handing 
the account) ?—(After looking at the account) : [expect that horse was 
for Mr. McMillan. 

6849. Does it appear there ?—No; it says above: “ One pair of hob- 
bles.” 


6850. And you think that the horse was for the same person who got 
the hobbles ?—1 think so. 


6851. Do you think that was sufficiently particular without stating 
for whom the horse was got ?—I do not know; I got the money for it, 
and that is all | wanted. 


6852. I understood you to say that you believe your accounts were 
rendered with sufficient carefulness ?—Yes; they were rendered with 
sufficient caretulness. If I sold an article to you, and I rendered an 
accouat for it to you, that is all the particulars that were necessary. 


6853. It was not necessary if those accounts would be afterwards 
subject to inspection ?—I was not particular whether they were or not. 


6854, Do you remember ?—I do not know that I thought of it. may 
have thought of it at the time, and I may not, I am not sure. 
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6855. In freighting goods how is the weight ascertained ?——-By 


weighing them. 
6856. Where ?—Here and elsewhere. 


6857. What was the practice as to ascertaining the weight ?-— 
Weighing them. 
6858. Here and elsewhere ?—Here and elsewhere, both. 


6859. If they were weighed elsewhere, how would Mr. Nixon know 
the weight ?7—The person who would receive them would receipt for 
them short if they were not right. 

6860. How would he be made aware of the weight which you claimed 
to have carried ?—Because there was a way-bill sent with the freight. 


6861. Who would make out the way-bill ?--I would make out one 
and Mr. Nixon another. 

6562. Do you mean that in every instance when freighting was done 
there would be a duplicate way-bill at this end of the line ?— Yes ; for 
the Pacific Railway. 

6863. In charging for the use of teams, to any particular camp for 
instance, how would you satisfy Mr. Nixon of the time charged for ?—— 
What camp do you mean ? 

6864. In the account of May Ist, 1876, the first item is “two teams 
to camp C?”—Yes; the receipts that the teamsters would get would 
be dated, and I would get as much as [ could after the date to come 
back empty from Mr. Nixon. That is to say if they left here on the 
5th and the receipt was dated the 10th for the delivery of the load, that 
would be five days, and I would get three days most likely for coming 
back. That would be about eight days for wherever it was to. 


6865. Do I understand that you would get a certificate from the 
officer at the other end of the line as to the date you arrived there ?— 
Not from the officer—anybody who was there in authority, whether 
he was an officer or private. 


6866. He would be an officer for that purpose ?—I suppose he would. 
Perhaps he would, and perhaps he would not. 


6867. Be good enough to answer my questions correctly. I am 
asking you how you would satisfy Mr. Nixon as to the correctness of 
the time occupied in carrying that freight ?--By presenting him with 
a receipt. 

6868. From whom would you get that receipt ?—From the person 
in charge out there, authorized to receipt them. 


6869. But how would he know of the time occupied in returning ?— 
The way-bill would be dated from here, Winnipeg, such a date, and 
then he would know. 

6870. And the return peas he would allow me so many days. If I 
was five days going out, he would allow me as an average three days. 
for coming back. 


6871. You have a charge on April 4th, 1876, “three teams to 


crossing,” what crossing does that mean ?—How much is the charge ? 


6872. Is there more than one crossing ?—(Looking at the bill) : 
That is the crossing at the lower Fort at Selkirk. 
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6873. How far is that ?—Twenty-two miles and eight chains, bis st i 
6874. Another charge, May Ist, 1876, is for a ‘‘ messenger to Mr. 

Brunel, $15.” Have you any idea how the messenger was conveyed 

to Mr. Brunel ?—I think he went along the Pembina Branch to 

Emerson. 


_ 6875. With a horse ?—I do not remember ; I do not think so. 
6875. How far would that be about ?—There and back ? 
6877, Yes; either way ?—126 miles, there and back. 


6878. About how many days would it occupy a man without an 
animal ?--I could not tell you. It was all water between here and 
there. $15 is charged; seven days I should judge. 


Messengers 


Carrying Mails. 

63879. You had a contract for carrying the mails at one time had you laine et 
not ?—I[ had. east. 

6880. To what points ?—I do not remember their names. 

6881. In what direction ? —Hast. 

6882, Were they to the camps of any persons employed on the Pacific 
Railway ?—I think so. 

6883. Was it a service just for the use of persons employed on the 
railway ?— Which contract do you mean, for I had two? 


6884. Take the first one ?—Which one is that ? 


3 Two contracts— 
6885. [ cannot tell, I am asking you ?—One was for contract 14, and one for contract 
14, and one for 


the other was for 15. contract 15. 
6886. Was the contract for 14 for the services of the employés of 
the railway ?—For the service of the employés of the Government. 


6887. How was the price to be paid for that arrived at?—I think 
there was one by the month. 


6888. And how was the other ?— I think the other was by the month, 
if 1 am not mistaken; I am not sure. 


6889. This account of May 1st has anitem for carrying mails weekly : 
was the payment so much per week, or fora longer period ?—I forget ; 
if you tell me the price I will know. 
6890. $65?—That was a month—carrying it by the month, once a One #65 a month 


forcarrying mails 
week. once a week. 


6891. Do you remember how much a month ?—$65. 


6892. How would that mail be carried ?—On men’s backs sometimes ; 
and sometimes with a horse, if the roads were passable enough. 


6893. There isa charge for one buck-board for a Mr. Watt, $85 ; Buckboara, 
what sort of a vehicle is a buck-board ?—Four wheels and two axles 
and a board across; a set of springs, three or four boards, and a pair of 
shafts. 


6894. Did you say springs ?—Springs under the seat, generally ; yes. 
6895. Do you remember whether this buck-board for Mr. Watt was 


a better one than was usually made at that time ?—It was a good one; 
I do not know whether it was better. 
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6896. I am asking you whether this was a better one than usual ?— 
I suppose it was from the price. 


6897. Have you any recollection of it ?—No. 

6898. What was the price of a usual one ?-—$&0 or $85. 

6899. Was this a usual price, or an unusual price ?—-It was a usual 
price. 

6900. Do you know whether this buck-bcard that you sold to Mr. 
Watt was of better quality than the average quality at that time ?—I 
do not know what the quality of it was at the time, except from judging 
from the price; it was a good buck-board. 

6901. Was it better than the average buck-poard sold at that time ?— 
It was a good average buck-board, because the average was pretty good. 


6902. Do you remember about the distance over which you carried 
mails to section 14 generally 7—No. 


6903. Would the distance vary from time to time ?—I think so. 
6904. In June, 1875, you make a charge for sending ont a horse and 


cart to Emerson, including expenses and wages of man, $22.50, do you 
remember that transaction ?—No. 


6905. Have you any idea how long it probably tcok for a man to 
go there with a horse and cart ?—$22.50 would be about seven 
days. 


6906. And would you charge between $3 and $4 per day ? 
or $3.50 per day. 


6907. Do I understand that you estimate the distance because of this 
price? I asked you about how long it would take ?—I did not estimate 
the distance; but the time that it would take. 


6908. And you judge by seeing the price now ?—No. 


6909. Could you not judge without seeing the price ?-—Yes; I could. 
It would be about six days. Emerson is about sixty-three miles, and it 
would be about that time it would take. 


Yes; $3 


6910. In June, 1875, you charge for four teams, eleven days each, for 
transporting stores to the North-West Angle; can you explain what 
evidence you would be likely to have to satisfy Mr. Nixon of the cor- 
rectness of that charge ?—The receipt is the only thing, unless some of 
the engineers were with them; of course there were. 


6911. When you presented those accounts containing such items 
would you give up the receipt to Mr. Nixon?—Yes; the receipt was 
the voucher for the item. I would have a voucher for pretty nearly 
every item. 


6912. Do you say it was your practice at that time to furnish him 
vouchers for most of the items in each account ?—Any items that 
vouchers could be furnished for, were always furnished from beginning 
to end. When I say vouchers I mean way-bills for freight. 


6913. Do you mean certificates trom some disinterested person who 
would know whether the item was right or wrong ?—I explained to you 
some time ago that the way-bills for the teams, while the teams would 
be on the road, would be the voucher. 
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6914, But the way-bill would not show the time you were kept on 
the road ?—The receipt of the way-biil would be for so many days on 
the road going out; then he would have to be the judge of the number 
of days on the road coming back. If I started from here on the 5th of 
the month it would be on the way-bill ““ Winnipeg, May Sth.” if I got 
out there in five days the man would receipt it, or say that I arrived on 
the 10th, that would show tive days. 


6915. Suppose you did not call his attention to it until after you 
were therea day or two ?—There would be no supposition about it; it 
could not be. 


6916. Then the receipt itself would not show it?—The receipt itself 
would show it. 


6917. No; the receipt would not show it without the fact being evi- 
denced in some way that you had delivered it as soon as you could. It 
might have been more profitable to you to wait there a couple of days 
before delivering the goods ?—1 could not wait there. In sending stuff 
out to the Nor a West Angle there is only one house, and a man is not 
going to allow a team to stand there for a day or an hour if he can help 
it. hat is the way we do business. 

6918. Were the goods which you transported weighed at the other 
end of the line ?—Yes. 

6919. At Winnipeg and the points to which you were taking them ? 
—If it was done by the hundred it was 


6920. In taking goods to Rat Portage, do you remember whether 
there was a person there who weighed them ?—Yes. 


6921. Please look at your account of the 16th June, 1875, and say 
whether the horses sold there were horses bought by the Gos yernment, 
or whether they were horses of your own which you sold ?—I could 
not she it luoks as if they were my own (looking at the account). 

922. Then can you explain why you charge commission on horses 
¥6 ?—I do not know. Is $12 charged in that account ? 


6923. L showed you the account ?—I did not see the commission. 
6924. If you found the commission there would it make any 
difference ?— Yes. 


6925. Then you can look at it again (handing the account to witness) ? 
— (After looking at the account): Some of them must have been mine. 


6926. How many horses have you charged for in that account ?— 
There are only two horses. 


6927. Now what do you say ?--There were none of them mine —they 
were bought on commission. 


6928. And the reason you say that is because you see the commis- 
sion charyed ?—Yes. 
6929. Did you do freighting for the Fort Frances Locks and for Mr. 


Hugh Sutherland at the same rate that you did it for Mr. Nixon ?— 
Yes. 


6930. Was that rate satnbliettedl by competition with other persons ? 
—I believe there was a year orso that contracts were oot made on 
account of none to go, and whenever there was I charged higher for it. 
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Nixon’s Pur- 

veyorship— 
Fort Franees 

Lock. 6931. Was there any understanding between you and Mr. Sutherland 
Relations with and Mr. Nixon that whatever one paid the other should pay ?— Yes; if 
Anunderstana- 1 got the Pacific Railway contract I got Mr. Sutherland’s contract. 


ing with Nixon & : : A 
Sutherland that 6932. Were you and Mr. Sutherland connected in any way in 
whatever one Toy ee 5 7 

Dene ocreaionte business ?—Never, at that time. 
ing the other 


mou idpay. 6933. Did you live together ?—Not at that time. 


Canalshutdown 6934. Did you at any time during the time you did work for the - 
before witness | Pacific Railway and Fort Frances Locks ?—I do not think so. I might 
roomedinsame say no. I think the canal was shut down before he and I roomed in the 


i house. 
6935. Since that you have been connected in business together ?— No. 
6936. Did you not make a contract for any work together ?—Never. 


6937. Why did you say that you had not been connected in business 
at Eat time ?— Well, I have done things for him and he has done things 


for me, but there never was any business connection, 
Sutherland and 


witness connect- 6938, Have you not beea jointly connectei in business together ?— 
ed together in e v 

business for about I was for about a month. 

a month. 


6939. Then why do you say never ?—I lent him some money to 
do business, and after a month I sold out to him. 


6940. During that month you were interested together ?—I do not 
think I ever thought I was interested with him. 


6941. Did he think so ?—I do not know. | 
6942. Did you ever have reason to suppose that he thought so ?—No. 
Never jointly 


interested in any 6943. Do you say now that you and he were never jointly interested 


transaction with ;y « 7 De 
ee ahead: in any transaction ?—Yes. 


But there isa 6944. You say that?—I say that, yes. I might say that there is a 
Pipes which they building here that he and I built together, if you call that business. 

built on joint dag 

RCcona bw 6945. On joint account ?—Yes; Ido not know whether you call that 


business. 


6943. It was not for pleasure altogether, was it ?—It was speculation. 
He and I built a building together, that is all. 


6947. When was that ?—Two years ago, I think, or a year and a-half 
AZO. 


6948. That was since his connection with the Locks ?—Yes. 


6949. Had you any other business in connection with the Locks except 
freighting ?—I suppose I had. I bave done lots of things for the Fort 
Frances Locks. 


6950. Why do you say you suppose: do you not know ?—Yes; I say 
I have. 


6951. What was the nature of the business ?—I used to send messen- 
gers in there. 


6.52. Any other kind of business ?—I sent teams in there. There 
may be some other kinds, but I do not remember. 
Item for trans- 6953. In January, 1876, you render an account for transportation ; 
( 
Parleton in 1876, G0 you remember the transaction in which you were to take supplies 
further than you did take them ?—Where was it to. 
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6954, Carleton—I think it was to Fort Pelly you intended to take 
them, but you left them at Carleton ?—Yes; I left them at Carleton. 


6955. How far is it to Carleton from Winnipeg ?—547 miles. 


6956, That is the distance you think to the place at which you left 
them ?—Yes. 


6957. What was the distance to the place at which you were engaged 
to leave them ?—About 800 miles, I think, from memory. I think you 
will find the exast distance in that account, if 1 am not mistaken. 


6958. Do you mean in the account which you rendered, or in figures 
afterwards ?—In the account which | rendered. I do not know that it 
is there, but I know we figured the distance. Ido not know whether 
it is in the account or not. 


6959. Do you find it figured there (handing witness the account) ? 
—-(Looking at the account): No; Ido not. 


6960. You were mistaken about that? --Yes; the way we arrived at 
the 25 cts. credit was by saying if it was worth 11 cts. to go 800 miles, 
what was it worth to go 500? I remember the transportation parti- 
cularly; I had good reason to. 


6961. The amount actually paid to you was only a proportion and 
not an excessive proportion of the whole amount ?——-A very small pro- 
portion. 

6962. Less than you ought to have got, in your opinion ?—-Less than 
I ought to have got—-a good deal. 


6963. In March of the same year there is an item for transporting 
supplies to Victoria, Saskatchewan, and which were not transported 
all the way, but were left at Carleton ; was that settled in the same 
manner——I mean paid by only a proportion ?—I think so. 

6964. Is there not a credit in the account ?-—(Looking at the ac- 
count): Yes, there is a credit there. 

6965. The proportion that was paid was not a fair proportion ?—No ; 
it was not as much. 

6966. Do you remember in round numbers the distance to Victoria ? 
—No; I do not. 

6967. Do you remember whether your contract for carrying mails 
was for more than one year ?—I do not; I guess it was. 


6968. Was there any change in the price, as far as you remember /—- 
There was one contract from this account for $65 a month, and there 
was another for $200 or $300, I think. 


6969. What service was performed for the large amount ?-—Weekly, 
to contract 15; it was $550 or $600 a month. 


6970. Do you remember during what time that contract at the larger 
rate extended ?—I do not. I remember there were tenders called for 
and I got the contract. 


6971. Do you wish to say anything further about the evidence you 


have already given ?—Except that 1 would like to ask the reporters 


not to put in that personality about Mr. Nixon and his family. I do 
not think it is a proper thing to appear in the papers, and | do not 
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think it is a proper thing to ask me, as I cannot see it has any con- 
nection with the Pacific Railway. ‘I cannot help saying so before [ 
leave the box. 


The Chairman :—It will have to remain now. 


and examined : 


G. M. WILson, sworn 
By the Chairman :— 
6972. Were you at any time connected with any transaction con- 
cerning the business at Fort Frances Lock ?—I was. 


6973. In what capacity were you interested 21 was in the store; in 
the Government store. 


6974. When were you engaged ?—I think it was some time in the 
spring of 1876, as near as I can remember. 


6975. Who engaged you ?—Mr. Sutherland. 


6976. What was your duty in the store ?—To give out supplies and 
attend to the service of the men, whatever they required. 


6977. Did you keep books ?—Yes. 
6978. Where are those books ?—I suppose the Government has them, 


6979. To whom did you give them up ?--[ left them with the Govern- 
ment, they belong to the Government, and I have nothiny to do with 
them. 


6980. Who had charge of them after you left ? —Mr. Logan, the store- 
keeper. 


6931. How long did you remain in the service of the Government in 
that capacity ?— Until ihe following spring, the spring of 18777. 


698.. Was there any person in the store over you ?— Yes. 

6983. You had not sole charge? --No. 

6984. Who was over you?—John Logan. 

6985. Was he principal store-keeper ?——Yes. 

6986. What was the system, of disposing of the Government stores 
at that time ?—Do you mean in disposing of them for their own use ? 


6°87. To any one of them? —They kept clothing, books, shoes and 
such things as that, whatever the men required, and they were sold to 
the men—furnishings, I suppose you might call it, for the men. 

6988. Did they dispose of them to any person except the persons 
employed by Government ?—Only to employes of the Government. 

6989, Was there a separate account kept for each of the employés ?— 
Yes. | 

6990. And goods got out of the store would be charged ?—Yes. 

6991. Was it your duty to settle all these accounts with the labourers? 
—No. 

6992. Whose duty was that ?—That was done at the head office. My 
duiy was only to furnish the accounts to the head office. 
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6993. Then, from time to time, you rendered statements to the head 


4 “office, of the goods got by each of the employés ?—Every month. 


6994. Settlements between the Government and the persons em- 
ployed tovk place at the head office ?~-Yes; at the head office. 


6995. Do you mean the principal office which was at the Locks ?— 
iY es. 


6996, That officer took charge of the transactions with the boats and 
other things ?—Yes, everything; all had: to report there. Of course 
sometimes these accounts would be rendered oftener, if they were 
settling up with the men. 


6997. But the practice was to render them at least once a month ?— 
Yes; sometimes oftener if necessary, if a man was settling up. 


6998. What change took place in your transactions with the Govern- 
ment; you say in the spring of 1877 you ended this engagement ?— 
Yes. 


6999. Then, what happened ?—The Government, or Mr. Sutherland, 
had decided to do away with the store. 1 think a number of parties 


having started stores there, and we used to have a good many com- 


plairts from the men, one way and another, and we decided to do away 
with it. The furnishing part of the store, it was decided to do away 
with—boots, shoes, clothing, and such things as that. 


7000. And provisions ?—No; just the furnishings. 


7001. The provisions still remained the property of the Govern- 
ment ?—Yes. 


7002. What happened after that ?—I bought the stock and started 
business on my own account. 


7003. Do you remember what you gave for it ?—I do not remember 


just the figures. 


7004. Can you tell near about ?—No, I cannot; it is so long since I 
looked at the thing. 


7005. Can you tell within $1,000 ?—I should think it would be, per- 
haps, $3,000 or $4,000. 


7006. How was the value of them arrived at ?—The value was 
arrived at from invoices. 

7007. But you would first take stock ani ascertain the quantities ?— 
Yes; stock was taken. 


7008. And you applied to those quantities the prices of the invoices ? 
—Just the cost—whatever the goods cost. 


7009. Adding freight and charges ?—In some cases there was; in 
other cases there was not. 


7010. In what cases would you not add freight and charges ?—On the 
rubbish. 


7011. Do you remember what rate you paid on the cost ?—I do not. 


7012. Did you pay the full cost ?— Yes; and some of it was a pretty 
hard lot to pay cost for. 
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store, the provi- 
sions being 
retained. 


Witness bought 
stock and started 
business on his 
own account. 


4 


Price paid some 
$3,000 or $4,000. 


How price 
arrived at. 
¥ 
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Lock— 
Supplies ‘ , “yg! re hag : 
Transference of €013. Who ascertained the quantities and prices which you would be 


Government called upon to pay ?—Mr. Logan, the store-keeper, and Mr. Thompson, 


» te "Ce . 

Puig: foreman in charge of the works. 
Logan & Thomp- f i 
son the valuators 7014. Was Mr. Sutherland there at the time the transfer was com- 
who appraised 
the quantitiesand pleted ?—He was not. 
prices of goods 


transferred to 7015. Then who took charge of its being carried out ?—Mr. Thomp- 
Meee son and Mr, Logan, the store-keeper and foreman. 


7016. Had the principle upon which the transfer was to be made 
been previously arranged by Mr. Sutherland ?—I suppose Mr. Suther- 
land gave instruciions. 

7017. You had no negotiations with him ?—No; simply to buy the 
stock. It was Mr. Sutherland offered the stock for sale. 


7918. Did you agree with him as to the rate at which you would 
pay the whole cost ?—No,; I was to pay the cost. 


7019. That was arranged with him ?—Yes. 


7020. When you purchased what you did, what goods did they 
retain to dispose of on the Government account ?—They kept all the 


provisions. 
Got a detailed 702t. I suppose you got a detailed account of the goods purchased 
account of goods : 9 5 j : : 
purehased: at the time ?—Yes; it was all done in detail. 


7022. Did you keep a copy of it?—I may have it; I am not quite 
positive, I left Fort. Frances in July, 1878, or about 1st August, 1878. 


7023. Then you were in business on your own account some fifteen. 
months ?—I think it was about the Ist July, 1877, that I got possession 
of the stock, and it would be about July, 1878, when I left—about a 
year. 


7024. I thought it was in the spring of 1877 that you left ?—Spring 
out there is June generally. 


7025. Besides the goods which you got at the time of the transfer, 
other goods arrived, did they not, which went into your possession ? 
—Yes: the statement I made there, about the values of the whole, 
would include them. 


Arranged attime 7026. But it was arranged that goods on the way to the Government 
of transfer that 


goodsontheir Stores should pass over to you 2—Yes: ; furnishings. 
way to Govern- 


mentstoreshould 7027. Was there a separate invoice made out for those goods which 
pass be to posses arrived afterwards to you ?—I think that they arrived there about the 


time I took possession. 


7028. Some invoices arrived afterwards, I am informed ?—I could 
not tell; the Government books would show, I suppose. 


7029. I am asking whether you had separate and subsequent state- 
ments, showing those new arrivals after the first invoice of the first 
transaction ?—Yes. 

7030. Do you think you have those’?—I may have some of them, I 


brought my papers with me and threw them into my store-house; if 
they are there I will be happy to produce them. 


7031. After you became proprietor of this store about July, 1878, 
was any person interested with you in the store ?—No. 


‘ 


ee 
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7032. What system was adopted, after that time, about goods got S"Pplics- 
from you, by persons engaged by the Government ?—No system what- 
ever; [ had to look out for myself. 


7033. You did sell goods to persons employed on the works ?—Yes. 
7034. How did you get your pay ?—I got my pay by orders on the Men paid him by 


paymaster, from the men. Hacer ae 


7035. Did it sometimes happen that the paymaster paid you, without 
orders from the men ?—No. 


7036. Would you always settle first with the purchaser of the goods, 
and get directions from him ?—Yes, I got instructions from them; 
they sometimes gave it verbally, but it was done generally through 
written order. I wish I had been able to get it that way. I would not 
have got behind with some of them. 


7037. i suppose, at times, you would require goods which you had not 
in your own shop and which the Government had in theirs ?—There 
may have been some provisions got in that way, but I think that, as a 
general thing, it was on the other side—that the Government borrowed 
from me. 

7038. Was there a system of borrowing, between the two shops ?— 
They did borrow from me; when they were short they borrowed from 
me instead of buying. They had the stores on the way, and if I had 


the goods in the shop I never refused. 


‘ SE Government 
7039. What would they horrow from you ?— Provisions. store borrowed 


provisions. 


7040. They did not deal in any after you purchased the goods from 
them ?—Nothing but provisions. 'lhey may have bought some sheets, 
or blankets, or something of that kind from me. 


7041. And was this borrowing only recorded in the memory of those 
who got them on behalf of the Government, or was it entered in the 
books ?—It was entered in the books the same as another article. 


7042. If they borrowed an article would you charge it in your books ? 
— it was charged in the books, and when it was returned it would be 
charged back. 

7043. So that all those transactions would appear recorded in your All transactions 
books ?—Yes; and others too. Every transaction of mine with the Tecorded in his 


Government would be recorded. 


7044. Of course you did not feel sure that they recorded it ?—I 
assume that they did; they should have done so. 


7045. So far as you know you have no reason to think it was not done? 
—I believe it was done. 


7046. Do you remember some butter coming from Thunder Bay, 
addressed to the superintendent, Mr. Sutherland, but afterwards going 
to you ?—Not that [ know of. 


747. Are you aware that there has been some rumours about such 
transactions ?—I never heard any rumour of the buiter transaction ; but 
I have heard other rumours. TCE ERT 
7048. It has been said that a quantity, something like two tons, started fWatons OAHOIEr 
from Thunder Bay addressed to Mr. Sutherland, and that the marks 2@dressed to 


were changed before they got to the Locks, and that the butter went to ee eee 
. n — 
you ?—It is false. livered to witness 
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beef from witness 
and returned it. 


Transportation 
of goods for wit- 
ness by Govern- 
ment servants 


Of which freight 
items regular 
accounts 

were kept. 


7049, Do you remember any quantity of butter coming from Thunder 
Bay to you ?—Yes. 


7050, About what quantity ?—That I could not say. I got butter so 
many times from Thunder Bay. 


7051. Would you get it in such quantities as that ?—I got pretty 
jarge quantities of butter—some very large quantities, 


7052. Do you remember any arrangement by which butter which 
had been intended at first for the Government store, became your 
property before it reached the Locks ?—Never ; there was never such 
a thing occurred. 


7053. The rumours that you allude to are probably about cattle ?— 
Yes. 


7054. What do you say about the rumours of the meat that changed 
hands ?--They borrowed some from me and they returned it. It was 
only a small amount. I can, perhaps, explain the matter thoroughly to 
you: | bought a beef froin, at that time, I supposed the Hudson Bay 
Co.; it was through one of their officers. It was in the very hot 
weather, and the families had nothing but pork, and some of them 
were gelting black-leg ; they were complaining that they woulc like 
to have some beef. I got an opportunity of buying a beef. It was 
mo:e than the families would use, two or three times over; and [ 
agreel to buy it and supply the families, provided that the Govern- 
ment would take the rest and return it when their cattle came in, 
which they were very glad to do. 


7055. Then they got it from you and returned it afterwards ?— 
Y es. 

7056. Did that happen on more than one occasion ?--That was the 
only occasion, that I know of, that they borrowed from me. 


7037. Did it happen that yon sold any live animals which at first 
were intended for the Government stores?—I never sold any live 
animals that belonged to the Government, but to myself. I bought all 
my cattle here in the city. 

705%. From whut place would you buy your ds,asa rule ?—I ¢ 

. Fre at plac yc Ly your goods, as a rule ?—I got 
some here, some in Toronto, some in Montreal, and some in Thunder 
Bay. 

7059, Would the transportation of those goods to your establishment 
be over any of the Government lines ?--Yes. 

7060. Would it be transported by Government service ?--Yes; by 
boat, it would be from North-West Angle into Fort Frances Lock, and 
some from Thunder Bay. 

7061. How could they come ?—Some parts overland and some over 
the portages—by boat you may call it. 

7062. But performed by persons in the emjloyment of the Govern- 
ment ?—Pertormed by the Government. 

7063. Were regular accounts kept of those fieighting items ?—Yes. 


7064, Do they appear in the books to the credit of the Govern- 
ment ?—They do. 


7065. Have you had time to look at your books, since you were 
subpoenaed ?—No; | live out of town. 


—— 
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7066. Then you have not been near enough to the books for you to 
bring them since you have been supboenaeu ?—No, 


7067. Are you aware that there has been some rumours about the 
omission of such charges ?—I am. | 


7068. That has no foundation ?—No; it has not. It is very easy 
coming at the proof of it, that there is no such foundation. I think 
Mr. Fowler, of Fort Frances, gave evidence on that ut one time that 
satisfied them. 

7069. Before whom did he give evidence ?-—-Before a Commission 
that sat here once before, and at Ottawa, I believe 


7070. Did it happen when you wanted goods by way of exchange 


out of the Government store, that you would sometimes get them 


without any person being present ?-—No. 


7071, It has been said that the Government clerks were not always 
there, and that they had such confidence in you that they let you take 
what you wished and allowed you to keep account of it ?--There was no 
such thing happened. I do not think the store-keeper would allow 
anything of the kind; he is a very strict man. 


7072. I believe Mr. Thompson, who was foreman on the part of the 
Government for some time, bought some of the property or got some 
of the property : are you aware “of that transaction ?—Not that L know 
of. 

7073. Did you know that he had got any ma ‘hinery of any kind ?—— 
No; not that 1 know of. I have heard these ramours; that is all. 


7074. Had he some landed property in this part of the world ?—I 
think he had a farm about thirty miles from here. 


7075. Is it west ?-—Lt would be south. 
7076. What is the name of the place ?—Clear Springs, near Niver- 
ville, 


W077. Have you any knowledge of any removal of Government pro- 
perty by him, either after purchase or otherwise ?—No. 

7078. Would it be convenient for you to let us look at the books for 
ashort time, upon some future occasion ?—-My private books ? 

7079. No; the books of the Government ?--I have no books of the 
Government. 

7080. I mean your private books in which your charges for the 


Government are, or your credit for things returned by ne Govern- 


ment ?—1 would wi illingly show it to you in my presence. 


PETER SUTHERLAND, sworn and examined: 
By the Chairman :— 


7081. Where do you live ?—In the city of Winnipeg. 
7082. How long have you lived here ?—Since 1873. 


7083. Do you know Mr. Nixon, who was paymaster and purveyor 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway ?— Yes. 
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Nixon’s foo 
veyorship— : : : ‘ ’ 
Supplies. 7084. Have you had any transactions with him in that capacity ?— 


Yes. 
Pee teankadione 7085. What was the nature of the transactions ?—It was largely on 


with Nixoninthe contracts, and in a great many instances private purchases --that is, for 


shape of contracts ; 
and purchases for the Govern ment. 


the ti. 3 : ; 
a) Mae 7086. But not by tender ?—Largely it was simply private purchases. 

7087. Not by competition with other parties?—In a great many 
Instances, yes; and in as many instances, no. 


7088. When you speak of private purchases, you mean not by public 
competition but by arrangement with him alone ?—Yes. 


7089. Have you any idea, in round numbers, of the whole amount of 
your transactions with him?--I could not speak advisedly without 
reference to old books; but it was a very large amount. 


£xtent of trans- 7090. Would it be anywhere in the tens of thousands, or only in the: 
hee thonsands ?—I do not think it would be-in the tens of thousands, but it 
would be over thousands. 


7091. Would it all amount to more than $10,000 ?—My impression is. 
that it would. 


First acquaint- 7092. How did you first become acquainted with him ?—While- 
ance with Nixon. returning from a business visit to the east [ met Mr. Nixon on board 
one of the steamers—l believe it was the ‘‘ Selkirk’’—and he introduced 
himself to me there on the boat and got acquainted with my wife. 
His family were not along with him, but he came down here and found 
out from some source that we hada comfortable home, and he asked me 
if | would board him. I refused at the time, saying that we never 
kept boarders, but referred him to my wife. I said to him if she was 
willing that I would be happy to receive him in my family; and he 
went to my wife and made the same request to her, and she demurred. 


7093. I suppose you were not present ?—--No. 
7094. At all events you say he had an interview with her ?—Yes. 


Nixon goestolive 7095. What did it lead to? -It led to her consenting to his coming 


: : ( 
enn ane to live at our house for a short period. 


7096. Did he live at your house ?—He did, from the fall until some 
time in the month of April. 


7097. None of his family were with him ?—No. 


7098. During that period had you dealings with him in his capacity 
as paymaster ?_Not during his residence in the house. 


709°, What was your business during that ee ?—I was dealing in 
wholesale provisions and groceries. 
Nixon dealt with. 7100. Did he deal with you on his private account during the same 


Lara besnnnt period that he was dealing with you on the public bekalf? rae oie did. 


during the same 
period that he- 7101. To what extert did he deal with you on his private account? 
ninibn bahkleor —His private account might have amounted to from $35 to $40 | 
the public. monthly, latterly. 


7102, About what would be the gross sum?—The gross sum, up 
to the time of the latter settlement, was about in the neighbour hood of 
$900. 
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: . : veyorskip — 
7103. Was it understood that he was to pay that private account in Supplies. ; 
full or not ?—There was never an understanding at any time. He kept 


on dealing and getting goods for his private account. 


7104. To what extent had this account run before he made any pay- Private account 
; 
ment on it, or any considerable payment? In fact, what was the (ab UP fo $9, 
largest balance you had against him at any time ?—$900; in that written of. 


neighbourhood. I will not speak advisedly to the time. . 


7105. How did you deal with that account against him ?—I wrote it 
off from the face of the books as paid, not giving any reason to my 
book-keeper for doing so. 


7106. Do you mean the whole sum, or the balance out of the $900? 
—I wrote off the whole sum. 


7107. Do you mean that you marked on your book that it had been 
settled ?—Yes. 


7108. Without any actual settlement having taken place ?—-Yes. 


7109. Do you know whether that came to the knowledge of Mr. TE ee 
Nixon ?—I was summoned to appear before a Parliamentary Committee public Accounts 
on Public Accounts. Committee. 


7110. Could you specify in what year it was ?—In 1878. 


7111. About what time?—Some time in the early part of March I 
was summoned to appear before the Committee. 


7112. What happened between you and Mr. Nixon then ?—When [| Then rendered his 
was summoned [ thought it advisable to render his account in full, from HE Te TATE 
the time that he commenced to that date; and he came to visit me and 
he said to me: “Is that account not settled upon your books?’ J Nixon called ana 
admitted that it was settled upon my books; but, on the other hand, it hecaane hee 
wat not actually paid, if it were settled, and I thought it was likely eres ie 
that | would be put upon my oath, and if it were asked me whether the Patho 
account was settled | would have to make the statement that it was 
settled but not paid, and I thought it probable that it would injure both 
him and me also. 


7113. Was any different arrangement made between you then ?—Yes; 
I made a large discount. 


7114. About how much ?—Probably nearly one-third of the account, Made reduction of 
or something in that neighbourhood, and took his note for the balance, (Nicos note 
payable at a future date. for balance. 

7115. The notes were settled subsequently ?—Yes; all except the 
discount. Of course I discounted it very liberally. 


~7116. You mean discounted your open account ?——Yes. 


7117. But the notes, they were finally satisfied ?—Yes; they were 
finally satisfied. 


7118. During the time that he was boarding with you, was there Money for board 
any understanding that he should pay you for board?—No; although TMS flo popes 
after boarding with us for some time, he actually tendered, or made go. 
enquiry what the amount of his board was; and my wife being anxious 
to get him away from the house refused, and I refused, to accept any- 
thing, thinking that he would take that for granted and leave of his 
own accord. 
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7119, Did he propose to leave ?—-He said he could not possibly stay 
and not pay board. 


7120. Did you assent to that ?—Yes. 
7121. Then he went away I suppose ?--No. 


7122. How long after that did he stay ?--He stayed on until some 
time in April. 


7123. How many months would that be ?--From October to April 


7124, After this conversation do you mean ?—No; it might be some 
time in December the conversation took place, and he stayed on until 
April. 

7125. For that period has he ever given you any compensation ?— 


No. 


7126. Do you remember any transaction between you and him about 
a cheque from him to you ?—Yes. 


7127. What was that for ?—That was for a sleigh; but I returned 
the cheque to Mrs. Nixon, or it was sent to the house at all events by 
one of my clerks. 


7128. Do you remember the amount of that ?—In the neighbourhood 
of $150. I could not exactly specify the amount, but I recollect well that 
I got two sleighs at the time, one for the engineers and the other for 
him. 


7129, Was this cheque for the one sleigh you got for him ?—I was 
paid simply for the sleigh that was furnished to the engineers. 


7130. Do you mean that the cheque covered the price of both 
sleighs ?—No. 


7131. Only the one sleigh that he got himself ?--Yes. 


7132. Do you know whether that came to his knowledge at once: 
that you had returned the cheque ?—He was aware of it at once, 


7133. What makes you think he was aware of it at once ?—The fact 
that his cheque, given on the Ontario bank, ] think, was returned to 
him. 


7134. Did he ever speak to you about itshortly after that ?—Scarcely 
ever. 


7135. Did he object to your sending his wife the cheque ?—No ; he: 
had no objections. 


7136. Was there any reason why, in addition to board being given 
without pay, you should make any gift to any one of his family ?—There 
was really in truth none, only that the Government account was an 
account that we regarded valuable, even if we did not make a profit on 
it. To a person in large business ready amounts of money were most 
valuable, and we regarded that it would be better at least to have an. 
ordinary share of the patronage of the Government, even if we were 
not making anything out of it. That was my only object. 


7137. Did he make any request to you about your throwing off any 
of your account at any time, either as a discount or otherwise ?—He - 
always mentioned that it was customary, according to mercantile rule, 
that a person purchasing largely should get a large discount upon any-- 
thing that they wanted privately for themselves. 
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7138. Do you mean purchasing largely upon public account ?—Yes. 


7139. That would give him a claim for reduction upon his private 
account?—-Yes; by the ordinary practice of commerce. 


7140. Did he mention what that percentage was ?—No; not par- 
ticularly. 

‘T141. It was not a question of percentage ?—No; not particularly a 
question of percentage at all. 


7142, Then do you say that this balance of his private account 
remained written offand unsettled until you were summoned before the 
Committee on Public Accounts ?—Yes; until | was made aware of that 
by being summoned. 


7143. And after that time, when you made a claim for the whole, do 
you say that he suggested that it had already been settled on your 
books ?—Yes. 


7144. Did you understand that to be an intimation that he should 
not be required to pay it ?—Yes. 


7145. Do you know whether he dealt with merchants and other per- 
sons furnishing goods to the Government on account of the Pacific 
Railway in a business-like way, or did he endeavour to obtain any advan- 
tage ?—I can only speak for myself. I know that [ felt, during all my 
transactions, that it was necessary to propitiate him to get a moderate 
share of the Government patronage; even at the reduced prices that 
the Government was paying to us. 


7146. Did you, upon any occasion, tender at very low rates ?—Yes. 
7147. How low, in a general way ?—Absolutely at cost, and less. 


7148. What was your object in tendering so low as that ?—To test if 


jt was possible that we could get a contract at any price. 


7149. What was the result of your tendering at cost, or lower ?-—Of 


course there were difficulties raised, and our tender was regarded as 
irregular. It had never been regarded so before. 


7150, Did you succeed in getting a contract on that tender ?—No. 


7151. Are you aware of any instance where other dealers propiti- 
ated him ?—I am satisfied in my own mind. 


7152. I can hardly take that as evidence ?—It is so patent with every 
one that every one knowsit. The last of my transactions seemed to be 
at the time that he made application to me to buy a lot of half-breed 
scrip for him. 


7153. What was his request to you on that occasion ?—Simply that 
he wanted me to purchase the scrip. 


7154, Do you mean for him ?—Yes. 


7155. Did he offer to find the money for you to do it with ?—No; he 
did not mention anything regarding that. 


7156. How did you understand that proposal ?—I felt at the time 
that I had then given him more than my business could afford; that I 
could not afford, in justice to myself and those associated with me, to 
give any more. I had given to the full extent of my power. 


7157. Did you intimate that decision, that you would not ?—No; I 
dare not do that. 
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7:58. You mere'y omitted to buy them ?—I omitted to buy them. 


7159. Did he continue to deal with you?—The Government account 
was withdrawn instantly, but his private account, from some marvel- 
lous cause, was continued from time to time, for quite a while. 


7160. The reduction that you speak of having made upon his private 
account, to somewhere approaching one-third of the whole, has that 
still remained unpaid ?--It stands upon the face of my books yet, 
although I have balanced the account to profit and loss. 


7161. I mean has he actually satisfied it by anything valuable ?— 
No. 

7162. Since that omission to buy the land warrants, have you had any 
dealings with him on Government account ?—None. 


JAMES SUTHERLAND, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 


7163. Were you at any time employed by the Government in con- 
nection with any of the Pacific Railway works ?—I was employed in- 
directly by the Government—that is, on the Fort Frances Canal. 


7164. You mean the Locks which were built under the charge of your 
brother ?—Yes. 

7165. In what capacity were you employed ?—I was book-keeper. 

7166, At what time were you first engaged ?—In the spring of 1875, 

7167. Was that at the Locks ?—It was at the Locks. 


7163. Where do you live now ?—I live here in Winnipeg. 
169. When did you leave the Locks ?—I left the Locks in the winter 


of 1879, or rather in December, 1878, just about New Year’s time. 


] 
7170. Who had charge of the books kept on behalf of the Govern- 
ment at that point ?—I “had. 


7171. Had you any assistant book-keeper ?—Occasionally I had; a 
portion of the time I had none. 

7172. Will you explain to me the general system of keeping the 
books connected with these works ?—To keep the accounts of all the 
different works and to credit the Department with all money coming, 
and to keep a proper distribution of time and supplies, and all that sort 
of thing on the different works; kecping everything straight in that 
way . 

7173. Did you keep a separate account for the Government store ?— 
Yes. 

7174. And for the boats? the Government owned a boat ?—We did not 
keep it for the boat; we kept an account for the transport of supplies 
between Thunder Bay and Fort Frances. When we did that sort of 
thing we charged it up to Transportation Account. 


175. Did vou engage persons for that special service ?—Yes. 


7176. Llow was it done? what kind of vehicles ?—We had horses and 
waggons on the portages, if necessary, and small boats on the lakes 
with barges in tow. 
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7177. That is, you kept a force for that work specially ?—Yes; when 
required. They were not always required, For instance: we had some 
supplies that we wanted from Thunder Bay; we had a man employed 
for that purpose, and he hired men to assist nim to bring his stuffright 
through, and would probably make thice or four trips a season if neces- 
sary. 

7178. Then you had not any force there continuously ?—No. 


7179. Do you say you had a separate account. for that service ?—I 
kept a Transportation Acconnt. 

7180. Was there any other route on which you kept a Transportation 
Account in the same way ?—In the same way we kept a Transportation 
Account for the North-West Angle route. 


7181. How was the transportation effected from Winnipeg to North- 
West Angle ?—We let that by contract, [ think. 


7182. Was that not done by Government labourers ?—No, not by day 
labour ; only a portion from North-West Angle. 

7183. Between the North-West Angle and the lakes you say it was 
always done by your own servants ?—Not always; Capt. Wylie 
contracted to take some sometimes. 

7184. How did he take it ?—By his buat and barge. 

7185. What was the name of his boat ?--I forget the name; it was a 
little tug. ' 

7185. Did the Government own at any time any boat there ?--Nv 
boat, except on the line; there was a small tug-boat there. 

7187. Where was that ?--On Rainy River and Lake of the Woods. 

7188. Then, besides the work done by that Government boat, you 
occasionally hired Capt. Wylie to work with his boat ?—Yes; as the 
line boat was not sufficient. 

7189. Did you keep a separate account for that boat ?—Transporta- 
tion Account: North-West Angle Division. 

7190. Would that account include the principal operatiors of this 
boat ?--Yes. | 

7191. Did you keep a separate account with each person employed ? 
——Yes. 

7192. How would you get information of the amount of goods 
disposed of at.the Government store?--By a statement handed in to 
me from the store. 

7193. Who would have charge of making that statement ?—Thore 
were several. Of course Mr. Logan was the heai ; he had Mr. Wilson 
2s his assistant, who generally furnished me with the statement certi- 
fied by Mr. Logan, and I entered it accordingly in my books. 

7194. Then they had a subordinate set of books for the purpose in 


that store ?---They might not be called a set of books, as they were 
memorandum to be transferred to the head books. 


7195. They had some books in which entries were made ?---- Yes. 


7196. And did those books purport to account for all goods going 
out of the Government store as far as you know ?—Yes. 
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7197. Was there any particular period: of time at which those 
accounts should be rendered -to you?—Always before the payments 
were made. 


7198. You mean payments to be made to labourers ?—Yes. 


7399. How often was that?--As a general thing when my brother 
came in. ‘here was no particular time, as the men did not require 
their money there; they could not do anything with it, and they were 
better without it often. 


7200. As arule were the payments made to persons employed only 
when your brother came to the place ?—-Occasionally; Mr. Logan kept 
a small amount of cash on suspense, and if a man wanted a dollar or 
two he would pay it. 

7201. But there was no periodical settlement ?—No. 

7202. In keeping this account with the Government store, I under- 
stand you had a separate account open in your books for it ?—Yes. 

7203. Did you charge your Stock Account with the goods that came 
to the store ?— Yes. 

7204. At what rate?—The invoice rate, with freight and charges 
added. 


7205. Did you charge the Stores Account with the cost of transporta- 
tion of the goods which went to the store ?— Yes. 


7206. And youcredited your Transportation Account accordingly ?— 
Yes. | 

7207. Have you the books now showing that account from the begin- 
ning ?—Yes, 

208. Do you remember a transaction by which a certain portion 

of stores were at one time soid, or exchanged, to Mr. Wilson ?—Yes. 

7209. Before that time Mr. Wilson had been in the employ of Gov- 
ernment ? —Yes. 


7210. In what capacity ?—As assistant store-keeper. 
7211. After that time he kept a store on bis own account ?—Yes. 


7212. Do you remember how the value of those goods, which were 
transferred to him, was arrived at ?--I think that they were put in at 
cost, or I think Mr. Thompson and Mr, Logan valued them, if I recol- 
lect right; the statement was handed to me at all events, and entered 
accordingly. 

7213. You charged Mr, Wilson with the amount of that statement, 
and credited your Stores Account ?—Yes. 


7214. There were some goods which, I understand, arrived after 
that transaction ?—Yes. 


7215. Do you know how the accounts were made as far as those 
were concerned ?—-They were charged to Mr. Wilson—that is all such 
as he took, which would come under the same head. 


7216. Those subsequent arrivals were not all of the kind of goods 
which he bought—such as provisions ?—No. 


7217. Then you selected from the whole lot a portion of the cha- 
racter which he had bought—such as furnishing goods ?—I think 
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there were some goods bought before the clothing, and such stuff— Book-Keepins. 
men’s supplies—were sold to Mr. Wilson ; and those goods, when they 

arrived, were handed over to Mr. Wilson and charged to his account. 

Of course there were no more bought after that but supplies. 


7218. When you speak of supplies do you mean provisions ?—Yes. 
7219. So that after that period you did not deal on behalf of the Atter tran: ter of 


stores deait no 


Government with furnishing goods—such as clothing, and boots and jnore in clothing 
Shoes ?—No; not at all. and the like. 


7220. Then that account which you say was kept of those stores Account of stores 


ought to show whether that transaction had been a protitable one or an #S{t appears in 


unprofitable one ?—Yes. 


7221. Would ‘you open your books and let me see how that account 
stands? (Witness opens the book.) | Do you remember whether your 
brother used to charge to Stores Department Account the salaries of 
persons who were employed ?-—Yes. 


7222. Such as those of Mr. Logan and Mr. Wilson ?—Yes ; everything 
in connection with it. - 


7223. That account has not been finally balanced ?—No, it remains 
open ; the store was handed over. 


‘7224. I understood you to say that you had charged this account 
with the amount of goods got by Mr. Wilson ?—Certainly. 


7225. When the store was closed was any stock taken of the goods 
‘on hand ?—That is, when the works were closed here ? 


7226. When the stuff was transferred ?—We kept the store for our supplies. 


own supplies. 


7227. Is it open now ?—No. 
4228. When was it closed ?—It was closed when the works were shut 


down. 


7229. Then you left before the store was closed ?-—Yes. Lett before store 
was closed. Cans 
7230. So that you are not able to say how the account was finally not pence 
adjusted ?—-No; 1 am able to say just in the same position | would be Analy adraeted 
supposing that were the case. I took it from the statements at all 
times ; 1 was not supposed to go into the store and take stock myself. 


I was furnished with a statement of stock on hand. 


7231. Do your books—these books which are under your control— 
show the final settlement of that account ? Is this the one you mean 


{pointing to an account book) ?—Yes. 


7232. In doing that would you credit to Stores Account that final 
statement of stores on hand ?— Yes. 


7233. Is it done ?—No. 


7234. Then these books do not show the transaction ?—I can show Can show siate 
you statement of stock on hand, but it is not entered up there; that is hana, but itis 


‘supposed to show the amount of stuff on hand. not entered up. 


7235. Why is it supposed to show it when it is not here ?’—Every 


entry is made of all the stuff that has gone out of it, and every entry is 


made of the stuff that went into it, and the difference between the two 
is the balance on hand, 
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7230. But supposing they had been stolen, would the books show 
whether they were on hand or not ?—Certainly. . 


7237. How would the books show?—We had the amount of each 
account of stuff that went in there. All it would require is a mere 
matter of work, to pick it out in the ledger, and that and the stuff that 
had been sold would show it. 


7238. But the stuff on hand is not entered to show the balance between 
the two accounts: this account as it stands now does not give any idea 
of the real state of affairs at the closing of the shop ?—The words 
“by balance on hand” are not written in. 


7239. If that were written in correct!y it would show ?—Yes ; that 
is all that is required to be done. 


7240. You think that can be done by the statement that you have ?-- 
Certainly. . 


7241. Will you produce that statement ?—I have not got it with me, 
but I think I can find it. 


7242, Do you remember, in round numbers, the amount of that state- 
ment ?—I could not say. 


7243. Was that the time that you say the store was handed over to 
Mr. Fowler ?—Yes. 


7244. Who was Mr. Fowler ?--He is a man who owns a mill there. 


7245. Did he buy this stuff there ?—No; I believe my brother had 
instructions from the Government to hand over any stuff that was on 
hand at the time of closing the works to Mr. Fowler. 


7246. Was a statement of the estimated value of the goods at that 
time taken by Mr. Fowler handed to you for the purpose of entering 
it in the books ?—Yes; and signed by Mr. Fowler as having received 
it. 

7247. Did he receive it on behalf of the Government or on his own 
account ?—-I believe on behalf of the Government, to keep it in store 
for them. 


7248. Then that statement, if the estimate was a fair one, would 
show, up to that time, whether this keeping of the store had been pro- 
fitable or unprofitable ?—Yes; of course as far as profit is concerned 
we had no profit on anything except goods that were sold to the men, 
and that was closed when the store was handed over to Mr. Wilson. 


7249, [thought you still kept supplies after that ?—No; we kept 
supplies to supply our boarding-house, and we charged it at the same 
rate as it cost, just the invoice price. Transportation and expenses in 
connection with the store were put on the goods, and they were dealt 
out as near as we could get at the cost. Of course when the stores were 
all dealt ont the two accounts should balance, because there was no 
profit on anything except stuff that was sold to men. 


7250. It would show how unprofitable it had been: it would show the 
actual state of affairs?—Yes; it would show the actual state of affairs. 


7251. So that all this book requires now is an entry on credit side of 
stores account of the value of those goods asestimated when they were 
transferred to Mr. Fowler ?—Yes; the difference would be the depre- 
ciation, 
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7252. Was that your last connection with the books ?—Yes. Hooks hoses eS 


7253. Did you charge Mr. Fowler with that transfer ?—No; I did pea 
not make any entry of it at all. I did not charge him with it because 
I was out of the employ of Government at the time. When the statement 
came in here to me I was at Winnipeg. 


7254. Did any person succeed you to take charge of the books on 
account of the Government ?—No. 


7255. So that that particular transaction is not recorded in any 
Government book, as far as you know ?—No; we'have a statement for 
it, that is all we have to show. Of course that can be easily entered; I pyeansrer of 


can enter it any time for you in a few moments. Goods to 
Wilsos. 


7256. Would you please show me in the books the entry or entries Entry in books 
by which the goods were debited to Mr, Wilson when he got them ?— {epiting goods to 
Yes; there is an entry—(pointing to the book). 


r ; 5 £ +t Amount of goods 
7257. What do you find to be the whole amount of goods taken at {8P0 bor Walcon 


that time by Mr. Wilson ?—Just at that time, $1,738.32. as shown in books. 


$1,738.32. 
7258. What time was that ?—June 30th, 1877. 
7259. Was there any subsequent entry in it of a similar character ? 
— Yes. 
7260. When was that ?—December 31st, 1877. 
7261. What is the amount of that charge ?—$3,716.36. ee 
7262. Besides the goods and supplies transferred to him, was there 
any charge fur avcounts assumed ?—Yes. 
7263. What is the amount of that charge ?—$139.49. Arne) 


7264. Then what would be the total of your debit upon that transfer Totai aenit 
of the accounts and goods ?—$5,594.17; [do not know that that was #417. 
all in connection with that one transaction. You see we had a trade 
account, and that made some of it, of course. I have not the details 
before me, and I cannot tell without referring to them. 


7265. Whether it was part of the transfer at all events it wasa charge 
which ought to be made against him ?— Yes, 


7266. Are you aware of the method by which he settled that claim ? Claim settled by 
—He settled it by supplies in return, I think; if I recollect rightly,  S"PP'e* 


7267. The value of what he got was not to be paid for in money ?— 
I do not know what the agreement was. 


7268. Do you know whether it was paid for in morey ?—I do not 
think it was. 


7269. How do you think it was paid for, if settled 2—I think it was pPaia for by 
paid for by supplies that we got after in return from him. I know a Supplies 
statement was sent to the Department in detail. 


7270. After this transfer to him you continued to dealin provisions ? 
—Yes; we kept our own supplies for our works. 


7271. Do you think that you obtained provisions from him in 
exchange ?—QOccasionally ; when we were out of them we did. 


7272. I mean in satisfaction of this large transaction: was it not 
arranged that he should pay for the furnishing goods which he got, by 
giving you provisions in exchange ?—I do not think it was arranged, 
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but if it was I do not know what the arrangement was. He was to 
pay for it; but before very long he had an account against us for 
supplies which I think covered it, if I recollect rightly, because we 
were very often out of supplies, and we could not get them in under a 
week or a month’s notice sometimes. 


7273. Do you remember who valued the goods which were got in 
any large quantity from him, after he got furnishing goods from you? 
-—They were charged to him, I think, at cost price. 


7274. Lam speaking of the goods which you got from him. Who 
valued them? Youf brother’s recollection was that there was an 
understanding made between him or some one else, on the part of the 
Government and Mr. Wilson, to the effect that Mr. Wilson should take 
all the furnishing goods that you had on hand, and that he should pay 
you by the exchange or delivery of other goods, such as provisions, 
which you required to deal in?—I think that was the understanding. 


7275, Do you know who valued the goods which you actually got 
from him on that bargain ?—I think Mr. Thompson and Mr. Logan, if 
anybody. Of course I do not know. 


7276. Lsee there is a credit in June, 1878, of one entry of an invoice, 
will you be able to produce that invoice ?—Yes. 


7277. Please turn to your account with the Bank of Ontario. Was 
it your habit to keep an account with the Bank of Ontario, showing 
each amount that was sent by the Government to that institution for 
the expenditure on the Locks ?—Yes. 


7278. And then showing each payment on cheque given against that 
account ?— Yes, 


7279. Please turn to your cash book of May, 1877. I notice a credit 
to the bank of $500 in one item, and $1,307 in another; can you explain 
why such a large sum as $1,307 would be drawn at one time ?—It 
would be drawn on Suspense Account. For instance, my brother would 
be going away on a trip, and he would want to pay small bills ; a cheque 
would be drawn by the paymaster and countersigned by himself and 
marked on ‘‘ Suspense Account.”” Then when he ‘returned he brought 
in vouchers in triplicate for everything that was paid, and a statement 
was madeup from it. That amount wascharged to Suspense Account, 
and the vouchers were credited when they were brought in. 


7280. Will you show me the Suspense Account which contains that 
entry of $1,307, and how it was disposed of ? Did you say that upon 
such occasions as you mention, when $1,300 would be taken from the 
bank, it would be taken in bank bills and paid out by somebody hand- 
ling it?—Yes. 

7281. In this instance it would be taken by your brother ?—It would 
be deposited to his own credit in the bank, to issue cheques against it, 
as if it were his own—it amounts to the same thing. 


7282. What object would be gained by that ?—He was only in there 
once in a while and he could not be with Mr. Logan to get a cheque 
countersigned whenever he wanted. He was 500 miles and some- 
times 10U0 miles away from Mr. Logan, and he could not issue a 
cheque without Mr. Logan and he were together. 


7283. Had a system been established that payments of the Govern- 
ment money should only be made by joint cheque of Mr. Logan and 
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your brother ? Is that what you mean ?—Yes; I believe though that the 


instructions were that whenever any money wus to be drawn in that 
way, it wus to be drawn on suspense, and it was to be marked “ Suspense 
Account;”’ that is in accordance with the instructions from the Govern- 
ment. 


7284. But it avoided the necessity, you say, of the money being 
paid out by joint cheque: your brother had control of the money, to 
pay any person he alone thought was entitled to it ?—Yes. 


7285. So it avoided the supervision which was intended to be exer- 
cised by Mr. Logan ?—Yes; but those Suspense Account items were 
kept as low as possible ; they could not be avoided. 


7286. Do you know whether, when you gavea credit inthis instance 
to your brother for his disbursements against this Suspense Account, he 


chad to submit vouchers, and submit them to a similar supervision of 


Mr. Logan, or any one else ?—He handed the vouchers in to Mr. 
Logan. 
7287. So his Suspense Account was not credited with those items 


antil Mr. Logan supervised them ?—He was not credited with them 


until Mr. Logan passed them. 
7282. Was that by one statement, or was each item of money actually 


paid out so revised by the officer appointed by the Government ? —Yes, 


7289. There is one item against the suspense charge of $1,307, 
amounting to $850 in one sum as wages, do you know whether an 
item like that would be revised by Mr. Logan ?—Yes. 


7299. What was Mr. Logan’s position at the Locks ?—He was pay- 
master and store-keeper. 

7291. Besides his duty of looking over the goods in the store, had he 
also to revise statements of expenditure ?—Yes ; but the assistant store- 
keeper relieved him of a good deal of work in the store, so that he 
could give more attention to the cash. 


7292. Then your brother had not the authority to pay moneys 
entirely on his own judgment ?- No. 

7293. Is it your idea that this charge of $850, according to the system 
which you have described, will appear to have been revised by Mr. 
Logan ?—Yes ; I can give you the details of it. 

7294. I am speaking of Mr. Logan’s signature ?—Anything about 
wages will be on the pay rolls, and will be found certified to by Mr. 
Logan. Department has them and we have triplicates. 


7295 Were there other Suspense Accounts besides this?—Yes; Mr. 
Logan had a Suspense Account. 

206. Do you mean by that, that money ina lump sum would be 
handed to him and charged to his Suspense Account ?—Yes. 


7297. And it would be his duty afterwards, to account for the disburse- 
ment of that money ?— Yes; and my brother cheeked him, because all 
youchers had to be certified toand approved by both of them. 


7298. And that was the system of audit which was adopted with 
reference to the Locks ?-—Yes. 

7299. It did not pass through the hands of any auditor in Winnipeg ? 
—Not that I know of. | 
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Thompson tore’. 7301. Did be remain there as long as you did ?—He remained there: 
works. longer than I did; he remained there until the close of the works. 


Ore PEON 200 7302. Do you know whether he got any of the property belonging 
boiler the proper- 5 Hl 
ty of Government to the Government, by purchase or otherwise ?—I believe he got a 


which was anibave * Len : = B 
charged tohim, Oiler, which was charged to him in the books. 
7303. Was that in your time ?—Yes. 


7304. Please turn to his account ?—It did not belong to us; it 
belonged to the Red River route. 


7305. Was that a boiler that had been in use in one of the boats 
that you speak of ?— It was a boat. I think the hull of it was burnt on 
the route, and it was taken to Fort Frances and used there. At the 
close of the works Mr. Thompson bought it; and I believe my brother 
had instructions to sell all the stuff he could. 


7306. Did you take any part in the arrangement ?— No; I did not. 


7307. Do you know who settled on the price ?—I think it was 
between him and my brother. ‘The books will show the transaction. 
There was no arrangement between him and me. 


An upright 7308. Do you know what kind of a boiler it was?—-An upright 
vO1LEY kh ; > 
boiler. 


7309. Have you any idea of the value of it yourself ?—I do not. 
consider myself capable of valuing it. 


7310. Do you know the size or number of tubes, or anything of that 
description? ~1 do not; I simply recollect seeing the boiler. I did not 
pay any particular attention toit. Itis not a very large one, at-—all 
events, 

7311. Do you remember whether Mr Thompson was charged with 
the freight of any property which he had removed ?—-I do not recollect. 


Cannot say There are other means of transporting, besides Government. 
whether Thomp- ete a i, ; 
son was charged 7312, Yos; but [want to know as a fact whether he had been charged 


by Government 
with transport of 
boiler. 


by the Government with any transport ?—I do not know. 


7313. You do not know whether he ought to have been charged with 
any ?—I do not. 


7314, It was no part of your duty to manage the affairs there ; it was 
only to keep record of them in your books ?—It was only to keep the 
books. 

"315. Did Mr. Thompson keep a boarding house ?—No. } 

System of paxs- 4316. In paying the labourers, do you remember whether it was the: 
ing labourers. .-stem that they should give orders upon shop-keepers for any goods 
that they got before you paid the shop-keepers, or did you pay the shop- 
keepers without such orders, and charge the men with the amount ?— 
In the first place Mr. Logan paid all the men; I know it was the habit 
when aman wanted any goods at any particular store, he would come in 
and ask the paymaster for an order on that store. Mr. Logan would 
not give ar order until he went to the store and found out how much 
he wanted, and whatever he wanted Mr. Logan gave him an order on 
the store for it, and took his receipt for the order and Charged it to his. 
account, 
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7317. Have you any reason to believe that Mr. Wilson was interested 


jointly with any one else in the store after ne became the owner of 


that store ?—I have noth 
7318. You are probably aware that there have been rumours that he 
was ?—Yes, I am awaro of it. 


7319, Have you the time-book that was kept ?—I do not know that I 
have; I expect that I have. 


7320. Wasit part of your duty to keep the time ?—The fore part L 


‘did, but after a while I got so busy I could not, and got a man to assist 


me. 


7321. Have you the pay-lists?— We have the triplicate copies some- 
where; they have been stored away for a year and a-half. 


7322. Have you the custody of the cheques that were given on the 
Bank of Ontario ?—-No. 


7323. Do you know who would have those ?—Mr. Logan, the pay- 
master. 


7324, Did I understand you to say that all the cheques given on 
this Government account on the Bank of Ontario were signed by two 
persons: your brother and Mr. Logan ?—Yes ; first signed by Mr. 
Logan and countersigned by my brother. 


7325. Is there anything else connected with this matter which you 
would like to explain, either on account of the evidence you have given, 
or anything that I have omitted to ask, so as to give a fair knowledge 
of the way it was conducted ?—I do not know that there is anything, 
unless I heard the evidence read. 


7326. You can consider the matter, and if at any future time you 
wish to give your evidence you can do so. 


Winnipec, Friday, 24th September, 1880. 
RicHarD FULLER, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 
7327. Where do you live ?—In Hamilton. 


7328. Have you spent much of your time in the North-West of late 
years ?—A very considerable in the summer time. 


7329. Have you been interested in any transactions on account of 


the Canadian Pacific Railway or telegraph lines connected with it ?— 
Yes; in building the telegraph line from Livingstone to the longitude 
of Edmonton. I have built in Kdmonton, but that was at my own 
expense to reach the people there. 

7330. Were you the contractor originally for this work ?—Yes. 

7331. Was the work let by public competition ?—Yes. 

7332. Did you tender for that work which you contracted for ?— 
Yes; amongst others. 
333. Did your tender make an offer for that particular work ?—My 
tender was from Fort Garry to Edmonton. 
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Tendered for 
three sections. 


Did not tender 
separately for the 
portion he got. 


How he came to 
get a portion of 
the line for which 
he had not 
tendered, 


Had specified to 
go south by 
Ellice. 


Got contract No. 2 
by negotiations 
subsequent to his 
tender. 


Withdrew origin- 
al tender, and 
contract from 
Pelly to Edmon- 
tonoffered to him. 


Asked $20 per 
acre for chopping 
and clearing. 


7334. Did you make any offer for the portion of the worlk which you 
contracted for ?—It covered that. The way I tendered was for the 
three sections. I did not tender for No.1, from Fort Garry to Fort Pelly. 

I tendered under the other, No. 3, from Fort Garry to the longitude of 
Edmonton, and I likewise tendered from Fort Garry to Lake Superi ior. 


7335. In the work tor which you took the contract, the portion of 
the line between Fort Garry and Fort Pelly was not included ?—It was 
included in my tender. 


7336. But for the portion of the line for which you contracted ?— 
No; that is not in my contract—from Fort Garry to Pelly. 


7337, It was nota special tender from Pelly to Edmonton ?—No. 


7338. Did you make any tender alone for the portion which you 
built ?—No,; not separately. 


7339. Then your contract was for a different length of the line, from 
that for which you tendered ?—Yes. 


7340. How did it happen that you obtained a contract for a portion. 
of the line for which you had not tendered ?—I was notified by 
telegraph that the whole of my tender was accepted from Fort Garry 
to Edmonton. When I reachéd Ottawa, finding that they were going 
on the present route of the railway to Pelly, I declined to take that. 


7341. Do you mean on the present route of the railway ?—Yes ; 
because I had specitied to go south to Pelly. 


7342, But the present route of the railway is south ?-I mean the 
then projected line. 1 had fortunately specified in my tender to go by 
Hllice or Pelly, or that way ; that is going up this trail. 


7343. Then was it by asubsequent negotiation that you were allowed 
to contract for only a portion of the line for which you had tendered ? 
—Yes; that was the result of my withdrawing from that. 


7344. Was it by subsequent negotiations ?—Yes. 
7345. It was not in accordance with the terms of your tender ?—No.. 
7346. Then it was by subsequent negotiation ?—Yes, 


_ 7347. With whom was it you made these subsequent negotiations ?— 
1 think it was upon a report from Mr. Fleming to the Minister. 


7348. With whom did you make them?—I withdrew unless I was 
paid an extra price from here to Peily, and then the other was offered. 
to me. 


7349. Who offered it to you?—The Engineer-in-Chief by special 
report. It arose from a report from the engineer, | presume. That is. 
all that took place. I withdrew; and, in the course of the day, that from 

elly to Edmonton was oftered to me. 


735U. Do you remember whether the offer was made in writing or 
verbally ?—I think on their part it would be verbally. I do not think 
there was any writing to me about any more than the contract. I put 
in a letter saying what I would do this for from here to Pelly. 


7351. In that letter, stating what you would do this portion between 
Fort Garry and Pelly, did you claim a price higher than you had 
originally tendered for ?—Yes ; I claimed $20 an acre for the chopping” 
and clearing. 
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7352. Do you mean $20 an acre for the whole portion of the wood, ©0™'™*¢t ¥% ?- 
or only for that portion which you supposed to bein excess of that 
which would be on the southern line ?—On the southern line I did not 
calculate on any timber land. 

7353. Then your demand was $20 an acre for the whole of the wood Would have had 
land which would be found on the northern line ?—Yes ; I would have (9 Umber in his 
had no timber to hinder me on the southern line at all. line. 


7354. Do you know by what amount that increased the offer of your 
tender ?—I could not tell. I do not know the number of acres there 
would be between here and Pelly, 


7355. Do you think this proposal for the increased price was made Telegraph— 
JO MS trMetiO Re. 


in writing or verbally ?—I made that in writing. Contract No. 2. 
7356. To whom was that directed ?—It was directed to Mr. Sandford 
Fleming. 
7357. Had you a conversation with him on the subject after this paociroilens 
writing ?—No; [ think the next thing was that when I went to the office thé portion from 


he offered me the portion from Pelly to Edmonton. Hy Ee nO 


7358. Did you and he then discuss the probable amount of wood, and 
therefore the probable result upon your offer of $20 an acre ?—No. 


7359. Had you any estimate, either in conversation or without, as to 
that ?—No; I had no idea of the quantity of timber. 


7360. Were you led to understand, before you were informed that 
you would get the contract for the balance of section 3, that some one 
else was willing to take the portion upon which you charged the extra 

price ?—No; not from the Department at all. 

7361. From any one else ?—No. 

7362. Then your proposal to take the westerly portion of section 
3 was made without any knowledge as to how the Government 
were to get the section from Pelly to Fort Garry constructed ?—No. 


7363. Was there any time in the contract by which you were to Contract tobe. 
have this work completed ?—Yes; time was the essence of the con- seie ieee. by ist 


tract. 
7364. What was the time ?—The Ist of July, 1876. 


7365. Was it completed within that time ?—It was completed on the vompleted 16th 
night of the 15th or 16th of July. July. 


7366. Was the maintenance of the line included in your contract ?—- Telegraph— 
Maintenance, 


Yes. Contract No. 2. 
7367. For how long ?—Five years Maintenance for 
; ‘ u five years includ- 
7368. Have you undertaken the maintenance ?—Yes. ed in contract. 


7369. Have you carried out that portion of the contract ?—Yes. 


7370. Was the maintenance by the mile or by the time ?—The 
maintenance is a lump sum per annum. 


7371. Without reference to distances ?—Yes; that is for the whole 
of my work. 

7372. Did the length of your work exceed the amount, or rather the 
distance, estimated at the time of tendering ?—No ; I think it is about 
three miles shorter. 
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Claim for stop= 
page by indians 


$1,300 paid on this 
account. 


7373. Did your tender make any difference between wood land and 
prairie land?—My tender was specified in a specification to be all 
prairie. 

7574. Was it more expensive to you than all prairie ?—Yes; the 
timber was a very serious detriment to my operations. 

7375. Did you make any claim on that account?—Yes; I claimed 
for a road I cut there to build the line through the woods. 

7376. Do you mean as an extra ?—Yes. 

7377. At what rate did you make that claim ?—I made it at $30 an 
acre, and they paid me $25. 

7378. Do you know what the gross amount of that item was ?—I 
received $10,200 for the chopping. 

7379. Does that represent the acreage at $25 an acre ?—Yes. 

7330. Has that item been finally settled between you and the Gov- 


ernment ?—Yes; I have a claim now for cutting trees fallen on the 
line. 


738i. Tam speaking of clearing for construction ?—I think I am 
correct in stating $10,200. It may be a little more or less. 


7382. But that is about the amount that you arrived at ?—I was paid 
on finishing the line. 

7383. At the time that tenders were invited were particulars afforded 
by the Government to persons tendering ?—Yes. 

7384. Was it in those particulars that you were informed that there 
was nothing but prairie on your section ?—Yes., 

7385. Have you a copy of those particulars ?—In the memorandum 
for the information of parties tendering, clause 17, it states *‘ between 
Fort Pelly and Edmonton the country is prairie.” 


7386. Was there any other matter during the construction upon 
which you had a claim for extras against the Government ?—Yes ; 
there was one claim for stoppage by Indians. 


7387. Was that a subject of discussion between you and the Depart- 
ment of Public Works ?—Yes. 


7388. Did they resist the payment of it ?—Yes. 
7389. Is it still a claim ?—No; not on that account. 


7390. Has the matter been arranged between you and the Govern- 
ment ?—Yes. 

7391. Upon what basis?—By their paying me a portion of the 
claim—thirteen nundred and some odd dollars. 


7392. About what proportion was that of the claim which you had 
first made ?—That, I think, would be a little more than half. 


(393. This claim arose, I believe, on account of the extra expense 
which you were put to in transporting goods or something of that kind ? 
— No, it was by delay; the freighting parties were stopped, and they 
had a claim against me. 

7394. You were sued for that claim by the freighting parties ?—Yes. 


7395. And judgment was rendered against you ?—Yes. 
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7396. It was in order that you might be indemnified against this Contract No, 2. 
that you made this claim against the Government ?—Yes. Contractor’s 
Claims, 


7397. Are you a loser or a gainer, considering the actual disburse- 

ments by you, upon that subject ?—I am a loser by being delayed in 

the operations very much. I should have been through that season if 

it had not been from the causes of delay, which would have made my 

maintenance very different. It would have been finished in 1875. . 
7398. Is there any other matter upon which you claim an extra ?— Claims an extra 


{ claim an extra for the movement of my material. ofunnterialid 


7399, Why was that?—My material was distributed upon Mr. 
McLeod’s trail before the line was ready—the surveyed line. 


7400. Why did you put your material upon any trail before the line 
was ready ?—The parties were not out tosurvey the line when my 


material was on the road. 


Contract let 
7401. Then the contract was let before the line was located ?—Yes. betore line 
located. 


7402. How long before it was located ?—The location party only 
kept just in front of my men, and had hard work to keep ahead of them. 


7403. Was that the party locating the line of the railway ?—Yes. 


7404. Could you say at about what rate per day they were locating Rate of progress 
that line of railway—I mean how many miles a day ?--I should think Micon oa 


that they would probably go three miles through the bush, and about through bush and 

eight miles upon the prairie. Featriouie 
7405. Do you remember about the size of the party who had the 

charge of locating the railway line at that time ?—There was the 

engineer and, I think, there were about four or five of the staff, assis- 

tants, and his men. I should think the party, with packers and 

teamsters, would amount to thirty. 


7406. Did they take their supplies with them ?—Yes. 


7407. In what way did they indicate to you the line which wa’ Manner in which 
located ?—In getting through the woods they had a chopped line. Toyienrecane 


7408. Did they mark the centre of the line by pegs ?—Yes; that is 
through the woods. 


7409. And on the prairie ?—On the prairie they put stations every 
100 feet on most of the line, and the numbers would be marked on 
the pegs. 


7410. At what distance from this centre were you erecting the poles? 
—lifty feet. 


7411. Do you remember the width which you cleared through the 
wood portion ?—The average was about twelve and a-half to thirteen 
feet—just sufficient to let the train get through and clear the poles. 


7412. When you speak of the train, you mean the train which wes 
transporting your material and supplies ?—Yes. 
Size of train— 


7413. What would your train be composed of ?—There were thirty- oreo 


one waggons, about 100 head of horses and cattle, and ninety and cattle, and 


men, I think. It would be composed of the wire, brackets, insulators, pivety men. with 


and provisions, insulators and 
provisions, 


7414. Did you say that you were able to move in the construction of 
the line nearly as fast as the party surveying it ?—Yes. 
30 
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7415. They were not able to keep far ahead of you ?—No. 


7416. Did you actually overtake them at any time ?—Not until they 
got away from the woods—when they got on the prairie they got a 
start of us, but we pressed them pretty hard. 


7417. In locating the line, was it necessary for the surveying party 
to make any clearing through the woods ?—I do not think they made 
any more clearing than was necessary for their party to get through 
and take their sights. 


7418. Did they make any clearing ?—I could not call that clearing, 
it was just a surveyon’s line. 


7419. How wide would that be ?—Knocking down a tree here and 
there to get their instruments through. 


7420, Would they take their train through with their supplies ?—~ 
Sometimes they would have to. 


7421. What sort of a train ?—Carts. 


7422. Could they get their carts through without clearing ?—They 
could get round a great deal of it. They did not follow their track all 
the time —in some parts they had to take their train directly through. 


7425, In order to take their train through those portions would they 
have to clear the woods ?—Yes, 


7424. To what width ?—Sufficient for the cart to get through. 
7425. What width would that be ?—Nine to twelve feet. 


7426. Did that clearing take the same line in some instances ?—It 
might have touched it or crossed it. 


7427. But they did not clear upon any substantial portion that you 
cleared ?—No. 


7428. Was any allowance considered proper to be made on your claim 
for clearing on account of the clearing that they did?—I do not think 
it. Ido not think they could have made out any. 


7429, Is there a claim for any further extras made by you ?—Not 
during construction—only for this moving of material on the line. I was 
paid a proportion of it, 


7430. How much were you paid of it?—I was paid for moving my 
material on the line as far as the South Branch of the Saskatchewan— 
between Pelly and the South Branch of the Saskatchewan. 


7431. Had you been induced by the Government to put your material 
upon a line different from the one which was actually adopted ?-—Yes ; 
I got permission to putiton Mr. McLeod’s trail, because he went ahead 
of the surveying party and left mounds here and there along. 


743”. Was it any part of the original arrangement that they should 
find places where you could safely put your materiai ?—No; £ do not 
think it was. 


7433. Were you selecting the places at your own risk where you put 
it ?—Yes. 


7434. Did you select them at your own risk ?—1 laid it over three 
miles along the line. 
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7435. Did you select the places at your own risk and on your own 
responsibility ?—Yes. 


7436. Then why was it when they turned out not to be correct, that 
you laid a claim for moving to the proper location ?—Because the 
line was not ready for me when my material was there, and I had to 
keep my men and carts on the ground. 


7437. If the line had been ready would you have been able to take 
this material to a place which would have saved the expense ?—Yes; 
it would have saved me an enormousexpense. I*rom the South Branch 
to Edmonton | had to move it over a long distance. 


7438. This claim was for the expense of being obliged to move these 
supplies at a time when you could not tell where the line would be? 
—Yes; they refused to pay the claim,so far as it extended from the 
South Branch west, on the ground that instructions had been given to 
my foreman that we might “build the line on Mr. McLcod’s trail north 
of the Saskatchewan. 


7439. Was this claim for moving your material finally settled by 
the Government ?— Yes. 


7440. There is no further dispute on that subject ?—No. 


7441. Had you any other claim for an extra ?—Not during construc- 
tion. 
7442. After construction ?—Yes; I had a claim after construction. I 


have a claim for $5,515. 


7443. What is that for?—That is for the maintenance of that 
portion of the line that was built in 1875, on account of the delays, or 
I should have been through in 1875, and T would have been entitled to 
the maintenance of the “Pak line. 


7441, Do I understand that you claim pay for maintainence before 


the line was actually finished ?— Yes. 


7445. But from the time at which it would have been finished had 
you not been unreasonably delayed ?—Yes; I claim for that portion 
which was actually built that season—350 miles. 


7446. That was built ?—Yes; it is that much longer, I had to main- 
tain that on account of being delayed. 


7447. Then your claim is not as I have described it, but for the 
portion of the line which you had actually constructed ?—Yes, 


7448. Not for delay in construction ?—Yes; for delay in construc- 


tion, as I should have had the whole line that fall, 


7449. You claim that your pay for maintenance should begin from 
the time that it was constructed ?—Yes. 


7450. Not from the time the whole was constructed ?--No. 


7451. How long was that portion constructed before the whole was 
finished ?— About eight months. 


7452. Has your claim for that maintenance been resisted ?—It has 
been up once or twice, and it has not been settled yet. 


7453. Was the construction of that portion finally completed at the 
time you name ?—Yes. 
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7454, Ready for operation if the rest had been ready ?—Yes. 


7455. And you say the rest would have been ready but for the delays 
caused by the Government ? ~ Yes. 

7156. Now what delay as to the rest was caused by the Govern- 
ment ?— The delay in not having a line to lay the material on, having 
to move the material, and the delay caused by the party who had the 
sub-contract for laying the poles on the western end being turned back 
by the Indians. All these poles had been on the ground, and I had to 
remove them from the South Branch west, and all the material, a second 
time. 

7457. In your bargain with the Government originally was there 
any agreement that they would have the line located at any particular 
time ?—No; but by my contract I was compelled to finish the line by 
the Ist of July, 15,6. Time was the essence of the contract and I was 
bound to it. 

7458. You mean t me as to the finishing ?—Yes. 

7459. But your complaint is that they were not in a position to let 
you begin work as soon as they ought to have allowed you to begin ?— 
My complaint is that the line was not ready for my material to be laid 
upon it when it arrived there. 

7460. Is there any portion of the contract which calls upon ee 
Government to be ready at a particular time ?—No. 

7461. How do you make out that it was their duty to be ready at a 
particular time ?—To enable me to do my work within the limit of my 
contract. 

7462. Then it was by implication, was it, and not by any expression 
either in the contract or verbally ?—No; I notified the Government 
when I was going on, and they notified me that they had made pre- 
parations for it. They knew the time I was going to commence. 

7463. But would they not have performed the spirit of the agree- 
ment, as you understood it, if they enabled you to begin the line so 
that you might complete it within the time named in the contract ?— 
If they had done that. 

7464. As a fact you completed it within fifteen days afterwards ?— 
Yes; but it was at an extraordinary cost to myself. 

7465. But the Government did not contract that you should build the 
line in the cheapest possible mode to yourself ?—No. 

7466. Whether you could have done it less than the contract price 
or not, is not part of the agreement with the Government ?—No. 

7467. That claim has as yet remained unsatisfied ?—Yes; it remains 
unsatisfied. 


7468. Is there any other item for an extra?—There is a claim 
amounting to $10,740. 

7469. For what ?—For cutting trees. 

7470. During maintenance I suppose you mean ?—Yes; during | 
maintenance. | 


7471. Why do you make that claim ?—Because I have no right to 
take the trees off. It should have been all prairie. 
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7472. Why did you take them off the line ?—The line could not have Contract No 2, 
been kept up without taking them off. Contractor's 
Claims, 


7473. Were these trees which you have removed, and for which you 
make this claim, entirely within the wooded sections ?—Yes; prin- 
cipally within the first 100 miles. 


7474. Are they scattered trees ?—There are no scattered trees, it is 


solid wood. 
R ; The amount 
7475. Do you mean that the whole maintenance of the line has cost claimed the 
you this much more in consequence of there being a wooded portion rere aeticatajuipee sca? 


instead of being all prairie, as you were informed ?—Yes. Ea AO @ DEO EiS 
-egion. 


7476. Do you mean that that is the amount that is has cost you ?—It 
is the amount returned to me by my men—the number of trees—and [ 
‘have charged by the tree 


7477. Did you pay your men by the tree ?—No; I pay them by the 


month, AVA 
‘ : ‘ i Amount arrived 
7478. Then how did you arrive at this sum which you claim ?—-The pita ee a 
extra cost of men and killing of horses sometimes in the bush. and the value 
: of horses killed 
7179. Have you calculated exactly the extra cost it has been to you in bush. 


to maintain the line ?—Not correctly. Ican get that from the books 
at Battleford. 


7480. Upon what basis do you make $10,740 ?—So much a tree. 


7481. How much a tree ?—I do not recollect. I have not the accounts 
with me; I have only a memorandum of accounts. Many thousands of 
trees have fallen, but I have not any idea of the number. Then there 
were brackets and insulators. 


7482. Do you say that you were not directed to remove these trees, 
but you found it necessary to remove them in order to perform your 
contract ?—Yes. 


7483. Could you bave fixed a price per tree ?—Yes. 


7484, Can you explain upon what basis you have arrived at the price 
you have fixed per tree ?—Sometimes it has cost me $50 to send a man 
out for probably one tree, and sometimes it will not cost much, because 
«a man will go through the woods and cut off a lot of them. 


7485. Have you kept any record of the occasions when it has cost 
you $50 a tree ?—Yes ; I have that account. My man has paid as much 
as $50 for extra men to go out. 

746. Have you the data upon which you can now calculate that it Has data on 
has cost you $10,740, or is that a random estimate ?—I have not the jyPich he bases. 
exact data myself. I would have to go to Battleford to get the books. $10,740. 


7487, I am not asking you to produce them now; Iam asking you 
whether you have them within your control ?—Yes. 


7488. So that you are able to show the correct data which has led to 
this amount being claimed by you ?— Yes; by extra men and horses, I 
think. . 

7439. That claim is still unsettled ?—Yes. 


7490. Have you any other claim to make ?—I have a claim of $475. Claim of $475 for 

; : : sending opera= 

7491. What is that for ?—For sending an operator to Edmonton tor to Bamon: 
from here during last summer by the instruction of the Government. of Government. — 
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7492. Was there any arrangement with the Government by which 
you were to operate these lines ?—No. 


7493. Are they operated ?—Yes. 


7494. For whose benetit?—My own; rather for the benefit of the 
public, for I lose out of it. 


7495. Has the operation not resulted in a profit to you ?—No. 


6496. For what reason was this operator sent ?—By written instruc- 
tions from Mr. Fleming. He was sent by mail cart to Battleford, and 
then by my own cart to Edmonton. This claim includes his pay for | 
five or six months up to the time the Government was expecting the 
expedition that came over the mountains. 


7497. Was this for the purpose of furnishing an operator at the 
request of the Government ? —Yes. 


7498. In order that this line might be operated as well as main- 
tained ?—No; it was in order that when Mr. McLeod and Mr. Gordon 
came out from the Peace River there should be an operator there to 
send the result of their expedition to Ottawa. I charged them with 
the man’s pay and sending him out there for that time. 


7499. If the Government had not asked that that operator be sent up 
would the line have been operated ?—Not between Battleford. and 
Edmonton. 


7500. That was for operating the line further than you had con- 
structed it, do you mean ?—No; I do not operate it, as a rule, between 
Battleford and Edmonton, 


7501. That portion of the line you were not then operating ?—No ; 
I only operated it when the repairer happened to be at the other end. 

7502. And the operating on this occasion was done for special pur- 
poses of the Government ?—Yes. 

7503. And caused this extra expense to you?—Yes. 

7504. About how far had you to send that messenger ?— From here. 

1905. How far ?—About 900 miles. 

7506. You say that he went with the mail cart ?—Yes. 

7507. Was there a regular mail cart carrying mail from this point 
to that?—Yes; he was carrying the mail in the cart at the time. 

7508. And this cart sometimes took passengers ?—He sometimes 
takes a passenger as a favour. 

7509, Has that claim been settled ?—No; Mr. Fleming wished to 
settle it upon the basis that I should deduct the amount that was 
charged for the message through to Ottawa, and which was very con- 


siderable; but I do not see that I should do that, because that message 
amounted to considerable money passing over other lines. 


7510. Do you remember about what your charge was for passing 
over your line ?—No, I do not recollect ; [did not get those particulars. 
They are all on record of course. 


7511. Do you think that the Government should bear the whole cost 
of this man’s travelling and pay, in order that he might operate that 
particular section of the line, and that you should get profit ?—I think 
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{ ought to get the profit because it had to go all through my other Comtract No, %& 
‘operators. 

7512. Why through the otber operators ?—My operator at Battleford 
‘. to take it, and then at Pelly. 


7513. Can it not go all the way through to Winnipeg without that? Message had to 


be repeated at the 
—No; } it has got to be repeated. several stations, 


7014. Did the repetition by those operators increase the expense to 
you ?— Necessarily. 

7515. Were they paid by the message or by the time?—-By the 
time. 


7516. Then how did it increase the cost to you if they repeated it ?— 
J was paying them anyway. 
7517. Their repeating it added nothing to your expense ?—Nothing 


to the expense that I was at at that time, but r think I had a right to 
a legitimate charge for their services. 


7518. If the Government had not sent this operator to the westerly 
end of the line, so as to send a message from there to Battleford, your 
operator at Battleford would have had no message to repeat ?—No. 


7519. And the repetition of it by him cost you nothing?—No; no 
more thau his daily wages. 


7520. But still you think you should charge for this message in addi- 
tion to the cost of furnishing the operator at Edmonton, which you put 


- down at $475 ?—Yes. 


7521. Have you any other claim ?—I have no other claim. No other claim, 


7522, In what manner has the line been maintained since you have Line maintained: 
constructed it ?—It has been maintained well. wells 


7523. Has there been any complaint on the part of the Government Complaints mada 
or the public ?—There has been complaint on the part of the Govern- 1 inefiiciency of 
ment, but I have to bear it all from Ottawa to Edmonton. 


7524. Has there been any complaint as to the maintenance of this only one com- 

oS a ar j > whi 2 aryl Spee G > plaint respecting 
particular section over which you have control?—There was only fine: She stonped 
complaint when the line was burnt down, for which stoppage was in consequence 


made of $960 for the number of days which it was down. Rec Gouin 


7525. The Government has charged you that amount ?—Yes. 
7526. Has that been settled ?—-I do not call it settled myself. 


7527. But they have taken that amount from you ?—Yes; they have 
taken that amount from me. 


7528. Is that a deduction in proportion to the time and price ?~—Yes ; 
the line was burnt down the same spring and fall, and it was put up 
as rapidly as it was possible to be put up. 


7529. Do you mean that the line fell ?—-It was burned by spring and Line burned by 
fall tires when the frost was in the ground, and burnt down about twenty $btins and fall 
miles of it. 


7530. Do you mean that those accidents were not provided against 
in the arrangement with you that you were to maintain the line ?— 
No; there was nothing in the contract about it at ail, 
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7531. Do you mean that you were not bound to maintain the line 
against such accidents ?—I was bound to maintain it; but I do not see 
that I should suffer a penalty for such accidents. Of course if I did 
not repair the line as rapidly as it was possible to do it, | should be. 


7532. Do you mean that this was more in the nature of reconstructions) 
than repairing ?—Yes ; it had to be reconstructed. 

7533. Upon what understanding is the line now operated ?—I keep 
the operators there and I operate it myself, so thatitis not worth while 
making any further fuss about it. 

7534, Are you allowed to take all the receipts ?—Yes; which amount 
to very little. 

7535. Is there any arrangement about a tariff ?—No. 

"536. Have you established a tariff to suit yourself?—Yes. 


7537. What is the tariff?—It is $1 for a message of ten words, 
and 7 cts. a word for all words above that. 


7538. Are these prices less in proportion to distance ?—-No; they 
are the same all over the line, however short the distance may be. 


7539. Is there any other matter connected with this telegraph con- 
struction or maintenance which you wish to explain ?—No. 


7540. Have you been interested in any other matter connected with 
the Pacific Railway ?— Not with the Pacific Railway. 

7541. Have you tendered at any time for any work connected with 
the Pacific Railway ?—Yes. 


7542. What was it ?—I tendered for this fencing. 


7543. Where was the fencing ?—For the wire fencing of the line 
recently let here. JI did not know then where it was to be. 


7544. When was this ?—Three months ago. 


7545. That would be since the 16th of June, consequently that is 
not within our enquiry. Did you propose to do any other work in 
connection with the Pacific Railway, or any material for the railway? 
— Yes; | made a tender in 1875 for the transportation of rails. 


7546. Was that work which was offered to public competition ?—It 
Was in answer to an advertisement issued by the Public Works 
Department in 1875. 


7547. Do you know who got the work ?—The Red River Transporta- 
tion Co. 


7548. From what points ?—From Duluth to Winnipeg or below it. 


7549. Do you mean below it on the Pembina Branch ?—It was for 
carrying rails from Duluth to any point between the boundary line 
and Winnipeg, and between Winnipeg and Selkirk. 


7550. In fact upon any point upon the Pembina Branch, north or 
south ?—Yes. 


7551. Do you remember the rates offered by you in that tender ?-— 
Yes. 


7552. What rates ?—$13.50 from Duluth to any point from the 
boundary to Winnipeg per ton, and $15 if it was landed between Win- 
nipeg and Selkirk. 


Se ee 
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7553. Was that the long ton or the short ton ?—The long tor. They 
did not specify the long ton, but I never thought of any other ton but 
2,240 lbs. of iron. 


7554. Upon that point did you make any change in the a er of 
your tender from what was supposed to be required by the wording of 
the advertisement ?—No. 


7555. Have you the particulars of that advertisement now in 
your control to be preduced ?—I am not sure whether I have it at 
home or not, but very likely I have. Iam not certain. 


7556. Did you get any communication on the subject afterwards ?— 
No. 

7557. So that you have not been officially informed of the result ?— 
No. 


7558. Do you know by whom the work was done ?—By the Red 
River Transportation Co. 


7559. Was that an incorporated company ?—I presume it was. 


7560. Do you know who were the persons principally interested 
in it at that time? —I do not know any myself that was interested 
except Mr. N. W. Kittson and J. Hill. 


7561. Then you know of no reason why you did not get the con- 
tract 7—No. 


7562. Were the prices which you asked in American money or Cana- 
dian money ?-~I think it was stated in the offer to be American money. 


7563. Did your offer of the price between Winnipeg and Selkirk 
depend upon any improvement in the channel of the Red River ?—No. 


7564. It was an unconditional offer ?—Yes; it was unconditional. 


7565. I notice that contract 18 is for transportation of rails from 
Duluth to Winnipeg, or any point on the Red River between Pembina 
and Winnipeg, at the rate of $15 per ton, United States currency, and in 
the event of the channel of the Red River being improved, the same rate, 
namely, $15 per ton, from Duluth to the point of er ossing of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway north of the Stone Fort ; Is that more or less in favour 
of the Government than your offer ?—I should say my offer was more 
favourable. It would a good deal depend on how much money they 
would have to spend on the Red River of course. 


1568. But I understood you to say that this of yours was uncondi- 
tional ?—Yes. 

7567. If so, would not your offer in any event be the better one for 
the Government ?—It must have been. 

7588. Do you know of any reason why your offer was not accepted ? 
—No. 

7569. Do you know whether your offer reached the Government or 
the Department ?—There is not the slightest doubt about it. 


7570. Why do you say that ?—Because I have seen the public returns 
to Parliament in which that was included, and there was only my 
tender and that of the Red River Transportation Co, 


7571. There were only two tenders shown by that return ?—Yes. 
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7572. Were there any remarks made upon the subject in the return ? 
—No; simply the offers. 

1573. About what time was your tender dated ?—About the 23rd of 
April, 1875. The return was made to the Senate. 


7574, Do you remember whether the advertisement inviting tenders 
required you to state whether all charges for wharfages, unloading, &c., 
were to be included ?—I think it did. 


7575. Your tender covered these charges ?—Yes3; it inciuded all 
charges except any entries to our Custom-house at Pembina, and these 
were excepted—any tees for entry coming in here. 


7576. Is there any other matter connected with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway upon which you wish to give evidence ?—No. 


7577. Is there any further explanation which you wish to add to 
what you have already stated ?—No; there is only one explanation, 
and that is about my line running through lakes. I have disputed that 
point. I have run around some of them instead of through. The 
straight railroad line runs through a large number of lakes, and the 
engineer wanted me to build floating y platfor ms and put the polls on 
them instead of letting me run around. 


7578. What would be the whole length of the crossings of those 
lakes ?—They vary. 


7579. But adding them together, the total length ?—I have no accu- 
rate return, bat it would be some miles altogether. 


7580, Instead of crossing the lakes you have built the line around ?— 
Yes; where it was impossible to get at them and maintain the line. 


7581. Have you returned as quickly as possible to the general direc- 
tion of the line ?—Invariably. 


7582. So that for the purpose of maintenance and operation they are 
just as effective as if they crossed the lakes ?—They are more so. It 
would have been impossible to maintain tbem if they were done in the 
way Mr. Lucas wanted me to do them. 


7583. Has it been proposed to deduct from moneys coming to yon 
any amount for thus omitting to cross the lakes ?—Yes. 


7584. What amount is in dispute on that account ?— Between $5,000 
and $6,000, 


7585. Has that been still withheld ?—Yes; and I hold very unjustly, 
because the hne is a great deal better as it is than the other way. 


7586. Have you had any discussion upon that subject with any officer 
of the Departinent ? —Yes, with Mr. Fleming ; and some officer reported 
that my line was built within the contract some two years before. 
That was when we finished up for the construction. Two years after- 
wards Mr. Lucas wanted to go back to the construction, for some reason 
or other, and reported me as being off the line ; but in this place, on the 
South Bi anch, it was Mr, Fleming's instructions that I should keep off 
the line. 


75387. Were these instructions verbal ?—They were sent through by 
telegraph trom Mr. McLeod, and I understood it from my foreman. 
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7583. You understood from your foreman that Mr. Mcleod had Contract No. 2. 
issued those instructions ?—Yes; he left word with my man for it— Claim against 
still I came back to the surveyed line. ontractors 


7589. Was the objection to going around the lakes made by Mr: objection to 


Fleming himself or by Mr. Lucas ?—By Mr, Lucas. going round lakes 
, : H pag ‘ made by Lucas 
7590. Did Mr. Fleming uphold his objection?—Yes; he never took 2nd sustained b 


: ‘ ‘ leming. 
that question up with me afterwards, 


7O9L, What is the general character of the country through which gnaracter of 
your line is built ?—There is a great deal of fair country and a great the country, 
deal of poor country. There is a great part of the country, through 
which the line runs, lakes and muskegs. 


7592. Is it a good cuuntry for settlement or is it poor soil ?—Some gome portions 
portions of it. good for agricul- 


tural purposes. 
7593. About what proportion ?—Probably half of it; half of it 
might be very good for settlement; or say 40 per cent.; and then there 
is another percentage which would not be very good; and then there is 
another percentage of poor soil. 


7594. Would the best portion of it be as good for agricultural pur- 
poses as, for instance, the land in the neighbourhood of Winnipeg?— 
Winnipeg cannot be exceeded anywhere, provided it was dry. 


7595. Is the portion you speak of as good ?—No; I should like to 
live in it better; but I do not think in any portion of it that the soil is 
as deep as it is at Winnipeg. 


7596. Why would you like to live in it better ?—The country is dry Country dry and 
and rolling, and pleasanter to live in. AED 
7597. Do you know much of the country in either direction, north or 
south of the line ?—I have been north of the line from Humbolt, and 
if is a very good country between there and the Saskatchewan. Hum- 
bolt is up west of the Touchwood Hills. 


7598. Do you mean that portion between Humbolt and the Saskat- Country to the 
chewan to the north is very good ?—A few miles away from the tele- S°U'? Very 890% 
graph country, you get into a country that is very good—that is, to 
the South Branch of the Saskatchewan. 


7599. That is north of the lire ?Yes. 


7600. Do you know the country south ?—Yes; I have travelled from 
Pelly to the Touchwood Hills, and that is a nice country about thirty Railway Loca- 
miles away from Pelly—a very fine country. abate Tp es 
Red River. 
7601. Is there a better tract of country for agricultural purposes Railway going 
which would be served by the railway at any point down the line now the TST aM: 
adopted ?—I should think not. My opinion is I think the line is now 


going the right way for settlement. 


7602. Do you think that the railway over this line would serve the 
agricultural portion of the country as well as any other?—Yes; from 
here to Shell River, as far as [ understand, it goes through a good 
country, and from there to the fouchwood Hills it goes through a 
good country. 


7603. You are assuming the telegraph line to be the projected line 
of the railway?—I think my line, say from west of Pelly—some 


seventy or eighty miles—would serve the country as well as any IL 
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ledge. 
7604. Then beyond that eighty miles: the rest of the way ?—That is 
the rest of the way. I mean that supposing the present road struck 


my line that distance west of Ra it would serve the country as well 
as any I know of. 


7605. Did it happen that you went over the portions of the country 
north of Lake Manitoba before you tendered for the building of the 
work ?—No; I only knew it from reputation. 

7606. And what was the reputation ?—Pretty bad. 

7607. Bad in what respect ?—Bad for a telegraph line. 

7608. Why ?—On account of its water and muskegs. 


pau nor tht 7609. Would it be bad for settlement on that account, in your opinion ? 
aKe anitobda : . . : 
notmuch usefor — 1 do not think that it would be much use for settlement on that line. 


settl t. : a 

i Rae 7610. Between Fort Garry and Pelly ?—Yes; it would be a better 
line for settlement. 

aie neice ihe 7611. Do you think the line now in course of construction—the first 


firstand second and second 100 miles—is a better line for settlement ?—Undoubt- 
100 miles west 


of Red River edly ; the other line may become useful by-and-bye when they want a 
better for settle- shorter line or when they want two lines. Undoubtedly the present 
previously route, if they want to follow the good land, can reach the mountains 


Bi coet through pretty good land all the way. I think the evil was in trying 


to keep an air line in a new country. I think the best plan would have 
been to follow the country as it answered for settlement and straight- 
ening out the lines afterwards. 


JOHN RYAN. JOHN RYAN, sworn and examined : 


ag | By the Chairman :— 

First 100 mile: Sep : of 
Seat Ear eat cA? 7612. Where do you live ?—In Brockville. 
Hiver. 


7613. Have you had any business transactions on account of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I have just now. 

7614. What is it ?—I have contract 48. 

7615. What length of line are you contractor for ?—100 miles. 

7616. Was that work let by public competition ?—Yes. 

7617. Were tenders invited ?—Yes. 

7618. Were you one of the tenderers ?—Yes. 

7619. Did you get it upon the price named in your tender ?—Yes. 

7020. Were you the lowest tenderer ?—No, I think not; I think 
there was one lower. 


Hall from Three 7621. Who was that ?—I believe it was Mr, Hall, from Three Rivers. 
ivers a lower 


a a 7622. Were tenders asked for upon more than one occasion for this 


contract, that vou krow of ?—No; I think not. I only heard of one. 
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7623. Had you any negotiations with the person who tendered lower ; 
alt ’ “th ie i h If? N I } i E First 100 miles 
than yourself, or with any one on his behalf?—No, I never saw him; west of Mea 
or if I did I did not know him. : River. 


7624, Nor any one on his behalf ?—No. 


7625. Were you aware before the contract was let of the standing of Pid not know | 


the different persons who tendered—I mean the rank which was awarded was let the rank 


j ; of the various 
them on their tenders ?—No; I was not. tenderers aa 


7626. I mean who was first, second, or third ?—Nc; I donot. I never 
asked ; I never tried to find out. [ heard of some remarks that some 
persons were higher than I was. You always hear contractors talking 
—‘‘ My figures are so much,” and so on. 
7627. Was it from contractors that you heard that ?—Yes; in the 
hotel. 
7628. Did you hear from any person connected with the Depart- 
ment ?—No; not one. 
7629. How were you notified that your tender would be accepted ?— Notified of the 


‘ : . acceptance of his 
In the usual way. I got notice from the Department by one of their tender in the 


messengers to go up and see them. eee ME is 
7630. Were you in Ottawa ?—Yes. 


7631. Had you been in Ottawa from the time the tenders were put 
in ?—Yes; until they were declared. 


7632. You remained there from the time the tenders were received 
until the time the contract was awarded to ycu ?—Yes; it was only 
two or three days, I believe. 


7633. Was there any time named in your contract for the completion Railway Con= 


of the work ?—Yes. struction. 
7634, What time ?—I forget now ; it was mentioned in the contract Time for comple- 
though. I think the time is expired now. bese ALL, 


4635. Has all the work been completed ?—No. 


7636. Why not ?—I really do not know why. The work has not The work not all 


© - ay A aes : Set located until six 
been all located until about tive or six weeks ago—less than that, = ead ae 


7637. You mean that you were prevented from beginning the work 
in some portions of the line in consequence of it not being located 
until recently ?—That is one of the reasons. 


7638. What other reason is there ?—I do not know of any other, Contract let 
except that the material could not be got here for it until the winter ,UgUSh 8 and 
time. We could not get the ties across until the winter. The contract een es 
was let last August, and fifty miles were to be finished in eight months fate tance ail 
after the contract was let, and the whole on vor before the 19th day of 


August of this year. 


7639. That is, you had eight months to finish half of it, and four 
months to finish the balance ?—Yes; that is the way it is worded, I 
think. 


7640. Has the delay in locating the line hindered you from com- only fifteen miles 
mencing to work after you were ready to proceed with it?—Yes; I yycatensp t 
could have started some works last fall at the Portage, and other ~' 
places, if the line had been located. I might have done so, and the 
probability is that I would have done so, It was only last May that 
they started the location from fifteen miles out here. | 
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7641, Do you mean that no more than fifteen miles had been located 
up to last May ?—Yes; Ido. There were two lines projected from the 
main line, on the line of Selkizk—one is called the 4th Base Line, 
and the other is four and a-half miles north of that, and it was only 
decided in May this year to adopt the north line. I do not know when 
it was decided, but that was the time it was located. I believe they 
decided in March last to we the line, but they had not located it 
until May. At least, Mr. Rowan told me that he had got a despatch 
from the Department i in March, that they had adopted the north line. 


7612. Has there been any delay in working on the road after the 
line had been sufficiently located to enable you to proceed ?—No; I 
think | have done it as fast as possible. A reasonable amount of 
progress has been made. 


7643. Do you remember the price that was to be one to you for 
the work, either the whole or per mile ?—I think the bulk sum alto- 
gether was about $600,000—and then the fencing was thrown out; it 
was dispensed with. J have no fencing on my contract. 


7644. Was your tender made on tbe condition that the fencing might 
be taken off ?—-It was understood after the tenders were received that 
they would not alopt those puplar pole fences. 


7645. Was there anything else to be deducted ?—Yes ; there was a 
part of the ballast to be taken off. 


7646. Then, as finally agreed upon, how much ballasting had you to 
do ?—125,000 yards. 


7647. Was it to be on the basis of what they cal! half ballast ?—I don’t 
know whether they call it half, [ am sure. The first quantity that 
you see in the tender is, I think, 250,000 yards; but the Minister told 
me that they would only do half of it, and throw half the ballast out. 


7648. That had the effect of lowering the prices which you men- 
tion in your tender ?—Yes; it would take so much of it off. 


7649. Was the price of the ballasting per yard ?—Yes. 


7650. So that the price paid to you would depend upon the quantity 
actually put upon the line ?—Yes. 


7651. Is any portion of the line which you have finished, made 
with more than half ballast ?—Yes; there are probably, in some places, 
four to five times the quantity mentioned. In some places there are 
4,000 to 5,000 yards to the mile. 


7652. Is that portion of the line finished with that amount of ballast 
in the state in which it is intended it shall finally remain ?—Yes. 


7653. Was that intended by your contract, that you should put as 
much ballast on as would be finally required, or that there should be an 
amount equal to half ballast left undone, to be finished at some future 
time ?—I do not think they had thought of it in fact. 


7654, Did you not understand that half of the ballasting might be 
done at some future time ?—No; they did not say anything about 
any future time. 

7655. At all events that it should not be done by you ?—They did 
not put it in that way. In the first place, the specification called for 
so much bailast per mile; but the Minister said they would dispense 
with half of that—that it was not required. 


ize eee or Oo eee 
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7656. Have you had any directions to change the quantity of ballast 
from the amount that you understood to be in your agreement originally? 
— We are using ballast now in place of grading ; we are making ballast 
take the place of grade in the formation. When the Chief Engineer 


came up here last winter, I showed him the profile and the kind of 


country that we were going through, and I suggested that he had better 
put ties down on the grass, and make a road bed with ballast, on account 
of it being so wet; in fact the water was over the prairie, and they had 
not made any preparation to take it off, so that the only thing that [ 
saw to be done, was to put the track on the surface of the ground. 


7657. The specification required you to take out the material from 
the ditches and put it into the road-bed, did it not?—It does not 
exactly say that it requires you to do iv; the specification shows you a 
grade above this level of the ground, but it does not specify that it should 
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be made from the side ditches, although that is the way it is usually | 


done. 


7658. Do you wish it to be understood that instead of putting the 
earth from the side ditches into the road-bed you have to haul the bal- 
last for the road-bed and put it into the ties ?— Yes. 


7659. Not only for use as ballast, but as a support from the level of 
the prairie ?—Exactly. I think it makes the best road. 


7660. What was the price per cubic yard for earth excavation ?—I 
think 16 cts. 


7661. And are you putting in this ballast at the same rate ?—No; 
the ballast is 22 cts. 


7662. Then, instead of building the road according to the intention 
at the time of the contract, and supporting the ties by earth, you are 
putting in ballast at a higher price from the bottom ?—Yes; itis a 
higher price—a little. 


7663. You are not putting in the ballast, then, in place of the earth, 
but you expect to be paid for it at ballast rates ? —I did not put the 
ballast there from choice. It was a matter of necessity for me to put 
it there, as they had not the line located for the ditches, and I was 
obliged to put the track down on the ground, and I had not time to 
make those ditches. 


7664. Do you mean that you had not time to make the ditches before 
you put down the ties ?—I had not any reasunable time. The track 
was located only sometimes twenty miles ahead of my track-layers ; 
sometimes, probably, thirty or forty miles. 


7665. Has this been done because you considered it necessary to be 
done, or because you were directed so to do it ?—I was directed. 


7666, Who directed you ?—The Chief Engineer. 

7667. Mr. Fleming, you mean ?—No, Mr. Schreiber. 

7668. When was that direction given ?—In the month of May. 
7669. Where was he at that time ?—He was here. , 


7670. Then the quantity of ballasting which you are doing, and pro- 
pose to do under this contract, will exceed one-half the quantity origin- 
ally contemplated to be done ?—Yes; more than double, 
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not located, and 
there was no time 
to make ditches. 


Schreiber direct- 
ed him to make 
the road in thls 
way. 


Ballasting now 
will be more than 
double what was 
contemplated. 
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Railway Cone 
struction— 


Contract No. 48. 7671, That will have the effect of increasing the total cost consider- 
First 100 miles ably ?-—I don’t know that it will. Ido not think it takes as much 
River. ballast to make the road as this Blackberry mud. I think a yard of 
Schreiber saw _ allast is better than a yard of mud; it will make more road. I think 
poe ethan Mani: one of the reasons that the Chief Engineer advised me to do it that way 
toba mud for |_ for, was, he saw the state the road was in here last spring on the 
2" "Pembina Branch. The ties went down through the mud, and it was 
almost impassable, and he saw that it was a mistake to make the bank 

of a foot and a-half, or two feet high, on this prairie mud, as it would 


not hold the track up. He thought it was the better plan. 


Fifteen feet width 7672. What was the width of the road-bed at the formation level 


Saints originally intended by the specification ?—I think fifteen feet, if I am 


specification. not mistaken, 


Actually made 7673. How wide are you making it with ballast ?—We are making 
oad @halt it to be only half a yard, outside of the tie; that would be probably 


ten and a-half feet. 


7674. So that your ballasted road-bed is narrower than the intended 
road-bed ?—Yes; it always is. 
Theroad willnot 675. Do you think that the effect of this change from earth road- 
Ct het bed to ballast road-bed will not increase materially ths whole cost of 
the road ?—I do not think it will. 


7676. And do you think it will be a better and more lasting work ? 
—I do, decidedly. 


7677. Has there been any discussion or dispute between the Depart- 
ment and you on this subject ?—Yes; we have had some discussion 
about it. I told the Department that I could not afford to haul gravel 
twenty or thirty miles for the same price that I could put on earth 
from the side ditches ; but if they would give me what the grading would 
actually cost, at my figure, I would make the whole line with gravel. 


7678. But you mean, I suppose, gravel at a narrower width? Do you 
mean a gravel bed of fifteen feet at the formation level?— No; it would 
be probably about ten feet. 


Witness’s pro- 7679. You mean, then, that you proposed to supply a gravel road-bed 
posal to supply ay a 7 , ; 
eravel rond bea Of 2 narrower width, at the same price as the whole earth bed would 


of ten feet at the have cost at a greater width ?—Yes. 
Same price as an 


Cee Oral 7680. You mean the base of that earth road-bed to be calculated upon 


under considera- the quantities originally intended in the specifications ?—Yes. 
tion of Depart- ae 
ment. 7681. Has your proposition been accepted or refused ?—I do not 


know. 

7682. Is it still under consideration of the Government, as far as you 
know ?—Yes; it is still. 

7683. Was there any other material change in the character of the 
work from what was intended by the contract ?—No. 


7684. How far have you finished the line ?—I have the track laid 
about forty-three miles; it is not finished that far. 


About twenty- 7685. How far is it finished ?—There is probably half of it finished, 


hh ae of road and twenty or twenty-five miles ballasted. 


7686. Is that all the way from Winnipeg ?—No. 
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; struction— 
7687. You have not ballasted one continuous portion of the road 7— Combact so. 48. 
Nin First LOU miles, 
6 west of Red 
. ; River. 
7688. Have you understood that the line has been finally located for Mine finally locat~ 
the whole distance ?—Yes; so I am told. lodmnuen na 


7689. Have you been notified to that effect ?—Yes; I saw the profile. 


7690. At what rate are you now progressing towards the finishing Rate of progress: 


of the road ?—We are laying about five miles of track a week. oy Oe Ones 


“691. Have you formed any opinion about how far you will be able 
to finish this fall?—I hope to get it through altogether before I stop. 
{ hope to keep on track-laying until I finish. 


7692. Does the winter season make any difference in the rate of pro- 
gress ?— Of course, it is slower and more expensive. 


7693. For what reason ?—The cold weather. 


7694. How does that affect it ?—The men cannot work the same then, 
as they have to wear buffalo coats at work, and the days are shorter. 
The weather is very severe in winter; in fact some days we cannot 
work at all. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


7695. You propose to continue on until the work is done, without 
stopping in the winter ?—If possible. I mean until the track is all 
laid at all events. Of course, we cannot do auy ballasting in winter 
time. 


By the Chairman :— 


7696. Have you built any of the station-buildings?—I have just 
started yesterday, or the day before, to baild them. We expect to 
build four of them this year. 


7697. How many will be on your line, as far as you know ?—Seven ; Seven stations on 
there were, at first, twelve or fourteen, but I think they have dispensed ''° 
with half of them. 

7698. Is there any other matter connected with this contract which 
you wish to explain ?—No. 

7699. Have you been interested in any other work of the Pacific Contract No. 64. 
Railway ?—I made a temporary bridge across the river here—myself Temporary 


: Bridge across 
and some other parties. Red River. 


7700. When was that ?—This year ; we finished in July. 

7701. That is no part of this contract ?—No. 

7702. Was that work let by public competition ?—Yes. 

7703. Invited by advertisement ?—Yes; I think so. Yes; I am quite 
sure it was. 


oo ) . ed RHI ING BEDS 1 dupe arah Contracted to 
7704. When did you make that contract ?—I think it was in March [ony ait horary 


or April, or some time in the end of the winter. binge March 
7705. What was the total amount of the sum invoived ?—$7,350. SETA 

IT was not alone in it. Mr. Whitehead and Mr. Ruttan were in it. Feng Wnieendee 
7706. Was yours the lowest tender ?—Yes; I think so. anne: 
7770. Has the work been finished ?—Yes. Work finished. 


a1 
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Railway Con= 
struction— 
Contract No. 64. 


Temporary 
Bridge across 
Red River. 


Railway Ties— 
Contract No. d9. 


Contractors: 
Whitehead, 
tuttan & Ryan. 


Work completed 
but money not 
yet received. 


Never negotiated 
on behalf of any 
other contractor 
with any of the 
officers of the 
Government. 


DRUMMOND. 


Nixon's Pay- 
master-and- 
Purveyorship 

Accounts. 


Has taken part 
in auditing Cana- 
dian Pacific Rail- 
way accounts 
since 1873. 


Duty to see that 
cheque and 
account corres- 
ponded. 


7708. And taken off your hands ?—Yes; I think so. I have not heard: 
anything to the contrary. They are running trains over it, 

7709. Was there any difficulty with the Government about the 
charges you made ?—-No. 

7710. Is there any other matter in which you are interested con- 
nected with the Pacific Railway ?—Yes; I.got out some ties for the 
second 100 miles west of here. Mr. Whitehead, Mr. Ruttan, and 
myself were interested in it. 


7711. Has the work been completed and taken off your hands ?—Yes. 


7712. And closed up ?--Yes; as far as I know. I know I signed the 
final estimates the other day, but | have not got the money yet. I 
suppose it is all right, and [ signed the receipt. 

7713. Is there any other matter in which you have been interested 
on account of the Pacific Railway ?—No. 


7714. Is there any matter which you wish to explain in connection: 
with the railway ?—No. 

7715. Have you at any time had any negotiations on the part of any 
other contractor, with any of the officers of the Government ?—On this 
road: the Pacific Railway ? 

7716. Yes ?—No. 

7717. Have you taken part in any of the bargains made in the pur- 
chase of any other person’s tenders, or contracts, either for yourself or 
any person else ?--No. 


Henry M. Drummonp, sworn ard examined : 


By the Chairman :— 

7718. Where do you live?—In Winnipeg. 

7719. How long have you lived here ?—Since 1872. 

7720. Have you been connected with any of the business of the- 
Canadian Pacitic Railway ?—No; merely as auditor of things passing 
through my hands. 

7721. Have you had to fulfil that duty_in connection with Pacific: 
Railway matters ?—Yes; part of it. 

7722. When did you commence those duties connected with the 
Pacific Railway ?—I suppose it must have been—speaking from memory 
—since the office was open here. I think it commenced about 1873. 


7723. Do I understand that you have taken part in auditing- 
accounts since about that time ?—Yes. 

7724. That is Pacific Railway accounts ?—Yes. 

7725. Can you describe to me what duty you had in reference to the- 
accounts ?—Merely as to the issuing of cheques. They brought the 
cheque with the account along with it, and it was my duty to see that 
they corresponded. 

7726. Do you mean to see that the amount of the account and the: 
amount of the cheque corresponded ?—Yes; and of course that it was. 
a proper voucher. 
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7727. You mean that the account was accompanied by a proper 
voucher ?—-That the account was in the proper form, that it could be 
sent to Ottawa; and, as far as I could see, that there was nothing wrong 
with the account. 


7728. Would it be necessary for the person signing the cheque to ex- 
plain to you the reason for running the account and incurring the debt? 
—No. The way the accounts are worked here is: there is a certain 
credit given to a party, whoever it may be, and our duty is to sce, 
as far as we can, that no improper cheque is made against that credit. 

7729. When you say an improper cheque, do you mean so as to 
exceed the credit, or do you mean that in itself it should be a proper 
transaction ?— Well, both. 


7730. Was Mr. Nixon connected with the works or business in any 
way since you have had that duty ?—Yes. 


T7731. All the time ?—Before Mr. Nixon it was Mr. Jones. 


7732. Was it when Mr. Nixon commenced that you were in the 
office ?—Yes. 


7733. Then you would have knowledge of matters passing through 
his hands from the time he began ?—Yes; to a certain extent. 


7734. Do you know what his office was?—Purveyor, we called him. 
7735. Did he perform the duties of paymaster as well ?—Yes. 


7736. Then, as you understand, did he fulfil the duties of purveyor 
and paymaster ?—Yes. 


7737. Did he sign cheques in connection with that office ?—Yes ; and 
gave credit. : 


7738. Do I understand that those cheques were also signed by you ? 
—Yes; they were countersigned by me. 


7739. The matters would first pass through his hands, subject to his 
judgment, before they came to you for countersigning ?—Yes, he did 
everything ; and then he gave the cheques, and the party to whom they 
were payable brought the cheque with the account to me for counter- 
signing, and then I retained a copy of the account that was brought to 
me. 


7740. Is that your recollection of the practice that prevailed at that 
time during the Nixon paymastership ?—I think that was the system 
from about the beginning. 


7741. Do you know whether the practice was that those accounts 
would be made out in more than a single copy ?—They were supposed 
to be all made out in triplicate. 


7742, And the one copy would be left with you ?-—Yes ; 
was left with me. 


7743. So that the person to whom the account was payable would 
first of all settle with Mr. Nixon as to the amount to be paid to him? 
—Certainly. 


one copy 


7744, And that same person would go to you and get you to counter- 
sign the cheque which Mr. Nixon had previously made ?—Yes; pro- 
ducing the voucher at the same time. 
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Nixon’s Pay- 
master-and- 
Purveyorship 

Accounts 


Witness saw 
nothing of ac- 
counts until 
presented to him, 
and had no 
supervision over 
the details of 
accounts. 


‘Prineipal duty of 


“witness book- 


‘Keeping. 


Mav have coun- 


tersigned 
cheques when no 
voucher accom- 
panied them. 


Up to two years 
ago gave accounts 
back to Nixon at 
end of each 
month. 


7745. Do you remember whether it was the practice for you and Mr. 
Nixon to discuss the propriety of the accounts being paid before he 
gave his cheque, or was it the practice that he alone would decide upon 
them ‘and : sign the cheque ready for your countersigning ?—Yes, ready 
for my counter signature; | did not see anything of the accounts until 
they were pr esented to me. 

7746. You and he did not exercise a joint supervision, or was there 
a supervision over the accounts?—No, I had no supervision over the 
details of aecounts or prices; I only saw that the account was in 
proper shape, as far as I could judge. 


7747. Would you be able to judge whether the items which were 
in that account would really be due to the party ?—No. 


7748. Was that a matter upon which Mr. Nixon alone exercised his 


judgment ?—As far as [ knew. 


7749. At all events you exercised no judgment ?—No. 


7750. Then your jurisdiction seemed to be more of ascertaining 
whether it was in the proper form ?—Yes; you see our business was 
more in the shape of getting these accounts in and charging them up 
to the different appropriations. 


7751. Your principal duty was for the purpose of book-keeping ? 
—Yes. 


7152. Not investigating the merits of transactions ?—No. 


7753. Do you know whether there was any person, except Mr. 
Nixon, whose duty it was to investigate the merits of the different 
transactions for which he gave cheques ?—Not that I know of. He 
was certainly the only one accountable to us for the accounts. 


7754. Did it sometimes happen that you countersigned his cheques 
without having certificates from him at all—that the mere production 
of the cheque ‘would be sufficient evidence to you that it was proper to 
countersign it ?—When we started there may have been that. 


7755. Did you ever find it necessary to object to countersigning any 
of the cheques first signed by Mr. Nixon ?—I could not say—not that [ 
remember just now. “We might have made some slight objection, but 
I do not remember; it might have happened. 


7756. Are the accounts presented to you, in the way youdescribe, from 
Mr. Nixon’s office still in your charge ?—No; I sent them all down to 
Ottawa. Hach return that I make to Ottawa I send the accounts with 
the cheques. By the way, I might say at that time I gave them back 
to Mr. Nixon at the end of each month. ° 


7757. Do you know how long that continued, that you gave them 
back without sending them to Ottawa ?—I do not know how long that 
was. I think it was almost up to within a couple of years ago; I 
really forget now. 


7758 Are you able to say now where those cheques could be found ? 
—In the Finance Department at Ottawa. 


7759. Is there anything within your control which would throw any 
rite oe the transactions of Mr. Nixon in this office as paymaster to 
the railway ?—In so far as the transactions go, I have the books over in 
the office yet. 


DRUMMOND 


7760. That would show simply the entries after each of these tran- 
sactions was consummated ?— Yes. 


7761. So as to show the particular account to which each expenditure 
was charged ?—I could give you the party to whom each cheque was 
payable. 


7762. I mean to see earlier in the transaction than that ?—No. 


7763. It would only be the amount paid to each party, and the 
account to which that payment was charged ?—Yes; and what it was 
for. 


7764. I suppose you mean the nature of the articles which were 
furnished, such as provisions, wages, &c. ?—Yes; in general terms, 


7765. Look at this account of May 6th, 1875, and say whether the 
cheque to pay that account would be certified differently from what this 
copy is (handing an account to witness) ?—No; I think if 1 remember 
rightly I remarked it at the time, and I think it was just exactly the 
same as this. 

7766. Then there was no certificate or voucher of any kind, except 
Alloway’s receipt ?—No ; [ remember [ remarked that account at the 
time. 


7767. Did you observe several accounts in that shape from Alloway ? 
—1 think there was only one other—for horses —in the same way or 
very much the same. 


7768. Can you say now, upon refreshing your memory, whether the 
principle was when the dealings with Alloway commenced that Allo- 
way’s accounts were paid without any certificate from Mr. Nixon ?—I 
think so; I think this was the shape in which they were put through. 

7769. Without any certificate ?—Yes. 


7770. The only evidence to you at that time of the correctness of the 
transaction was Alloway’s bare receipt ?—No; I think not. I think that 
Mr. Nixon certified to it, or put his name in some way on it. I think 
it was certified “ correct” on the copy that came to us. 

771. Do you mean, besides the name of Mr. Nixon on the cheque, 
that there was some other certificate on the account presented in those 
instances where they attracted your attention as being difierent from 
others ?—No; I do not think so, Ido not think there was anything 
different from the accounts of Alloway’s and any others. I think that 
Mr. Nixon certified to them as a rule. 


7772. Here are several other accounts paid to Alloway ; please look 
at them and say if it was the usual practice with all persons at that 
time, or whether the absence of certificates was peculiar to these 
accounts ?—At this late date L really could not answer that question. 


7773. Was it the practice to produce to you certificates from the 
engineers, or other persons who would certify to accounts, in addition 
to Mr. Nixon’s signature to the cheque ?—Yes, if I remember rightly 
it was; certainly it is now; but I think at that time anything that the 
engineers got they approved for payment. 

7774. Do you say now, looking at these accounts which contain several 


large items furnished to engineers, that they were accompanied ky 
certificates from those engineers; or, at that time, was it sufficient to 
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Railway Con= 
struction— 
Contract No, 4. 


‘One of the firm 
building second 
100 miles west of 
Red River. 


get Mr. Nixon’s signature in your estimation ?—At that time with Mr. 
Nixon the cheque was sufficient for us, with the voucher. 


7775. Would it be the voucher or the person who made the claim— 
for instance, would Alloway’s receipt be a sufficient voucher, in your 
estimation, to justify Mr. Nixon’s cheque going through? In other 
words, did you revise Mr, Nixon’s dealings with the subject in any way ? 
If it satisfied him did you accept that as sufficient ?—Yes. 


7776. Then it would not be necessary to show you the engineer’s 
certificate, if those certificates had been first shown to Mr. Nixon ?— 
Of cour se now, at this late date, I almost forget ; but certainly now the 
engineel’s certificate is attached to the same voucher that goes along 
with the issue of’ the cheque. For instance, the engineer has written 
across ‘‘approved for payment ”’ or * certified as correct,” as the case 
may be. 


7777. Do you remember how far back the present system has been 
established ; has it been since Mr. Nixon has given up connection with 
the office, or was it established before that ?—I think before that. 


7778. Could you say how long before ?—No. 


7779. Do you remember whether the system which you say is now 
more certain, was established in consequence of direction from the 
Finance Department, or was it your own management. which led to it ? 
—1I think it was our own management; we wanted to get into as perfect 
a check as possible on all parties. 


7780. You mean the officers in the office at Winnipeg ?—Yes. 


T7381. Who were the<e officers ?—Mr. MeMicken was auditor at that 
time, and I was chief clerk in the office. 


7782. How long have you been auditor ?—The last two years, or a 
little more than two years. 


WINNIPEG, Saturday, 25th September, 1880. 
GreorGE L. McTavisy, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 
7783. Where do you live ?—At Winnipeg for the last two or three 
years. 


7784. Have you been interested in any of the works of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway ?—Yes; I am one of the contractors for the second 
100 miles west. 


7785. When did you become interested ?—In May last, when the 
contract was signed. 


7786. Was the work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


7787. Did you tender for the work ?—Yes; I and some others 
tendered. 


7788. Were you interested in the tender ?—Yes. 
7789. Your name did not appear ?—No. 
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7790. But the tender was made on your behalf as well as the others ? 


2 ¥ OS, 


7791. Who were the others ?—Captain Bowie, Maleolm McNaughton, 
and George Bowie. 


7792. Do you know whether their tender was the lowest ?—We were 
told so. I was absent at the time when this was going on, at Lake 
Hurot, and had nothing to do with it. The whole thing was signed, 
‘sealed and delivered before I got back, and a certain amount of security 
put up to make the 5 per cent. I knew nothing about it until I came 
back from Lake Huron and found the contract signed. I have always 
unaerstood it was the lowest tender. They could not reach me by mail, 
-or telegram, or anything else. 


7793. Did you take part in any other negotiations with parties 
tendering on the contract than appear on the paper ?—Nothing what- 
ever. 


7794, Do you know whether any of your partners negotiated with 
any other persons in order to procure this contract ?—No; [I am not 
aware of it. 


7795. Was there any time named in your contract for finishing the 
work ?—Yes; the 31st December, 1881, I think it is, we are to finish 
the track-laying. 


7796. Do you remember the date of the contract ?—The 3rd of May, 
1880. 


7797. Have you commenced the work yet ?—We have. 


7798. Have you done much ?—We have cleared about three miles 
and a-half of timber, and when I was up the other day I suppose there 
was half a-mile graded. They commenced to grade ten miles from the 
western boundary of the Province, and the work is progressing easterly 
at present—that is as far as the line is located. ‘Two projected lines 
start from where we have commenced. The location of the line has 
not been completed beyond where we have commenced working, ten 
miles from the boundary. 


7799. How long has that portion of the line been located ?—They were 
just commencing to work when we got there on the 17th of August. 


7800. Do you mean that that was the first time the line was located, 
‘so far as you know, so that you could commence work ?—Yes. It may 
have been a few days before that. We told the resident engineer that 
we were going to work at a certain time, and he said that would suit 
him. We have commenced at what they call Big Plain, to work 
-east. That is as far as it is located—the commencement of Big Plain. 


7801. How many men have you at work at the present time ?— 
Twenty. We brought more from Montreal, but they deserted on the 
way up. Although they were under contract, we could not keep them. 
We paid their passages up, too, I got a telegram from the Honourable 
Mr. Langevin the other day, to say that sixty Swedes were coming out, 
but we cannot employ them in winter. 


7802. If the line had been located earlier in the season would you 
have made any further progress ?—No ; we would not have made any 
further progress this fall. 
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7803. So that the delay in locating the line is not, so far, a delay to 
you ?—No, 


i204, Is there any other matter connected with this transaction 
which you would like to explain ?—I would like to :ecord that the 
non-receipt of the rails and ties, according. to contract, is causing us a 
great deal of inconvenience; and I have notified Sir Charles Tupper 
to-day regarding the fact: that is, that the non-completion of the first 
100 miles is a serious inconvenience to- us on account of the state 
of the roads west, which makes it almost impossible to get supplies in. 


7805. Ifthe line had been completed by the 19th of August, what 
difference would have been made in the progress of your work ?— 
We could have put on a hundred men this fall. 


7806. Upto what time is it likely that you could have worked ?—This 
year, I fancy, we cannot work beyond the Ist of November. As soon 
as frost sets in we shall have to give up work, as it will be hard to 
remove the sod, and we could not work to advantage. 


7807. Do you know if there is any time named in your contract at 
which the Government were to have the rails at the east end of your 
section ?—The 19th of August. They do not bind themselves, but 
Ryan’s contract was to have been completed on the 19th of August. 


7808. But your contract does not contain any clause with reference 
to that subject ?—It refers to that at page 13 of the contract, section 
12. It says: ‘The Manitoba section of the railway from Winnipeg, 
one hundred miles west to the point where this section begins, is 
under contract for construction to be completed on the 19th of 
August, 1880; but some delay may probably arise, and the Govern- 
ment will not be bound to give access over that portion of the line by 
the date fixed.” 


7809. Then your expectations have been disappointed ?—Certainly. 


7810. But you do not consider that the Government have broken 
any portion of the contract ?—No, decidedly not; this has been an 
unusually wet season; the roads have been worse than they have been . 
known for years, and I have had to pay double what is usual to get 
supplies for this autumn up to the contract. 


7811. Is there any other matter which you wish to state?—No,; not 
that I know of. 


JAMES Ryan, sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :— 
7812. Where do you live ?—At Winnipeg. 


7813. How long have you lived at Winnipeg ?—I am here since 
1872. 


7814. Have you had any business connections with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway ?—I was chain man on the first party that came to. 
explore from Ottawa to the height of land, and after that was finished 
I came to Winnipeg. 


7815. What was the length of that first survey ?—I could not tell yor 
the number of miles. It was from Red Rock to the height of land. 
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Exploratory 
Surveys— 


7816. The height of land where ?—Between Canada and Manitoba. Party 


7817. There are several places where there is a height of land ?— 
That is the dividing line between the two Provinces. 


7818. Do you mean the height of land between Thunder Bay and 
Red River ?—Yes; this side of Thunder Bay. 


7819. Where did that exploration start from ?—It started from Red 
Rock, on Lake Superior. 
7820. Who was the eneineer in charge of that party ?—Henry Henry Carre, en-- 
8 S Pp y 
Carre by gineer in charge. 
7821. Do you remember from what point you got your supplies ?— Supplies. 
We got them from Fort William. 


7822. Who was the officer in charge there answerable for giving you 
the supplies ?—He was a Hudson Bay Co.’s servant named McIntyre, 


823. Was Mr. Rowan there at that time ?—No; he did not get 
there at that time, he had gone back to Ottawa. 


HQ9, AT , ar \owaYr y+ 9. Alph.Jones the 
7824. Who was the proper officer on behalf of the Government ?— #)ph. cones #1 


The proper officer was Alph. Jones. officer on behalf 
of the Goyern- 


7825. What was his duty ?—He was bringing the supplies from ment. 
Collingwood and Toronto and leaving them at Prince Arthur’s Landing, 
and they were sent from that out to the working parties on the survey, 
and he had charge of the steamboat down there on the lake, 


7826. Do you remember about the size of the party upon that gize or party. 
occasion ?—I would not be sure about the size of the party there. 
They were picked up now and then, and the numbers would change 
from time to time. At one time there were forty in the party. 


7827. How long were the party out upon that work ?—I think they 
were out two years, in and out; we went in to Prince Arthur’s Landing 
sometimes and went back again. 

7828. Did they include some of the explorations near Lake Nipigon ? 
—No; we did not go to that lake at all. It was all from one pout to 
the other on the straight line. 


7829. Do you think you were two seasons on that exploration ?— Out two winters. 
Yes; I know we were two winters. 


7830. Did you remain out in the woods during the winter ?—Yes; 
both winters. 


7831. How did the supplies hold out ?—The supplies held out pretty 
good, because they had some twenty or forty dogs on the road from 
Prince Arthur’s Landing out to the line carrying supplies. 


7832. Was Mr. Carre with the party most of the time ?—He was, Carre with party 
) until he got sick, 


until he got sick; then he went up to Prince Arthur’s Landing and when he went 
: i away for a couple- 
remained there. Grinonine 


7833. How long was he away from the party at that time ?— He was 
not away more than a couple of months. The party were nearly 
finished when he got sick, and they followed him. 


7834. Was there any suffering from want of proper supplies, or did No suffering from 
the work progress as it ought to have done ?—No; there was no want W@™! of supplies: 
of supplies. 


JAMES RYAN 
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Rixon’s Pur- 
veyorship— 

Carryiog Mails. 

Tendering. 


Tendered for con- 
tract to carry 

mail from Winni- 
peg to Cross Lake. 


Put tender into 
letter box in 
Nixon’s office. 


Advertisement 
for tender. 


Contract given 
at #500 a month; 
witness tendere 
-at 45 cts. a mile, 
which wouldhave 
amounted to only 
-$240 a trip. 


Nixon said he 
had not received 
witness’s tender 
as did Capt. 
Howard. 


7835. Have you had any other connection with the railway ?—No; 
that is all up to 1873. [I had no more connection with it until I got 
here. 


7836. Aiter you got here had you any ?—After I got here I saw a 
notice in the Free Press calling for tenders to carry the mail from 
here to Cross Lake and Rat Portage. 


7837. Did you answer the advertisement by making a tender ?—I 
tendered for it and drew up the tender, and went to friends of mine and 
spoke to them about it, and they said: “All right, you are just the person 
for it.” : 

7838. What did you do after that?—I put the tender into a letter 
box in this man’s office that called for the tenders, and I waited for 
some time. 


7839. What office was that?—The Canadian Pacific Railway Pay- 
master’s office. 


7840. Who was he ?—Thomas Nixon. 


7841. Where was the letter box ?—The letter box was in his office 
door; it is there yet. 


7842. Can you produce a copy of the advertisement which you saw ?. 
—Yes; this is it. (Hxhibit No. 103.) 


7843. Did you put it into that box before the time named in the 
advertisement ?—I put it in the box before the time named in the 
advertisement. 


7844. Did you hear anything more of the tender ?—I heard in a few 
days afterwards. The time was so short my friends said to me: “ There 
is nO use in you expecting to get it; he has made the time so short 
that there i is no use in tendering ; he will have it arranged for some 
friends.” J arranged with a friend of mine for the hor ses, and by- 
and-bye I found out that the thing was given out for $500 a month. I 
tendered for 45 cts. a mile in and out. 


7845. How much would that have amounted to for each trip ?—It 
would amount to $240 a month, I think. 


7846. Do you know at what rate the contract wasactually let ?—I do 
not know, only I heard it was given for $500 a month. 


7847. Did you ever hear any reason why your tender was not 
accepted ?— He told me he never received it. I went there and asked 
him; there was a friend of mine in the office at the time, Capt. Howard, 
and he said he never saw it. I told him that I had put it in the letter. 
box, and at the same time, fer fear of it going astray, I put a stamp on 
it. Then I asked him how he gave it to a man without a tender, and he 
said it was none of my business. 


7848. Who said that ?—Mr. Nixon. 


7849. I mean who was it spoke to him in that way ?—I went to Mr. 
Nixon to enquire what became of the tender, and told him that I had 
heard that a man had got $500 a month for carrying the mail in and 
out. He said that he had not seen my tender; and then I told Capt. 
Howard about it. Capt. Howard was Mr. Nixon’s book-keeper. 


7850. You were talking to Mr. Nixon in the presence of Capt. 
Howard ?—Yes; both of them were together. 
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Nixon’s Pur- 
i veyorship— 
7551. Do you know whether there were any tenders besides yours? Carrying Mails. 
-—~I could not say. » Tendering. 
7852. Did you ever hear there were? —I did hear there were two Heard there were 


other tenders 
tenders there. hewldaeiiicn 


7855. Whose tenders ?—I think one was from a man named Spence, 
and the other was from a man named Burke. [ only heard so. 


7 54. Was this letter-box an open letter-box ? I mean had it an open- 
ing on the outside of the door ?—The box was on the inside, but the 
Opening was on the outside—just the same as in the post-office here, 


ee WA: a Neer : : , eCAIUI The box in which 
7@55. Did you consider that it was made for the purpose of receiving henee nla kenion 


Jetters for that office ?—Yes; I put several letters in that box before a letter box in 


s which he had put 
that and since. several Tatler 


7856. Were they received ?—There was only a tax-notice that I put 
there for Mr. Rowan, and he says he never saw it. I put that in as I 
was sworn to deliver every one of them, but he told me afterwards 
that he never got that assessment paper. [told Mr. Rowan that the 
box was a very awkward arrangement. I told him that I kad put the 
tender there and they never got it, and I put his assessment there and 
he never got it. He said the box was all right. I said: “ If itis all right 
‘you ougbt to get your papers all right.” 
7857. Do you remember whether there was any person else in the John Parr in 
office doing work there, except Capt. Howard, at that time ?—Yes ; page Rue 
John Parr did work there. 


7858. In what cepacity ?—Store-keeper, I think. 
7859. Was he in the employ of the Government ?—He was. 


7860. Was there any one else besides doward and Parr ?—That is all, 
I think; but there used to be a lot of people in and out there. I could 
not say if they were working there—only Howard and Parr. ) 
Witness has no 


i a z : ; , » means of know- 
(861. Then you have no means of knowing whether your tende1 ices 


was actually received or not ?—-No; I have not. tender was re- 
ceived or not. 


7862. You have Mr. Nixon’s word that it was not received ?—Yes; 
and Capt. Howard told me he had not seen it. 


7863. Have you any doubt that you delivered it in that box ?--I am 
sure [ put it in the box, because I had made arrangements for the 
horses, as thought I would have got the contract; and the parties who 
got it told me afterwards: “ You could not furnish horses to take that 
mail there.” I said ‘“ What is to hinder me? I have got as many horses 


as you have got.” 
Offered to take a 


_ 7864. Who told you that ?—Mr. Alloway ; he is a gentleman in town. sub-contract 
I asked him how much he got for it? and I said: “I will take a sub- {Pm AUNay, 


contract from you.” He said: “1 have already given it to a half-breed.” had given it toa 
: 2 half-breed. 
7865. Is there anything further about this matter which you wish to 


explain ?—No; nothing more. 


7866. Tiave you had any other business transaction on account of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway ?--No; none. 


7°67. Had you any other tenders?--No, I had not; only the one. 


STRANG 


Nixon’s Pur- 
veyorship— 
Supplies. 


Engaged in 
selling goods but 
not on his own 
account. 


Bannatyne’s 
book-keeper. 


Some transac- 
tions in name of 
witness but not 
on his account. 


Sold goods to 
Nixon, Suther- 
Jand and other 
Government 
employés. 


Generally tenders 
were asked for. 
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ANDREW STRANG, sworn and examined: 
By the Chairman :— ¥ 
7868, Where do you live ?--In Winnipeg. 
7869. How long have you lived here ?—Twelve years. 


7870. Have you had any business transactions on account of the: 
Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Yes; several. 


7871. Of what nature ?—Selling goods. 
7872. Have you been engaged in the business of selling goods ?—Yes.. 
7873. On your own account ?—Not on my own account altogether. 


7874. Have you been interested in the results of these sales of which 
you speak ?—Not here. 

7875. Did you get part of the profit ?—I do not know whether I can. 
answer that question or not. 


876. Do you know any person who can answer it better than you. 
Hick on do not. I do not think so. 


7877. Those transactions were on account of the Pacific Railway ?— 
Yes. 


7878. Then I wish te know whether you were dealing as an agent or 


for any other person ?—I was Mr. Bannatyne’s book-keeper. 
7879. Were those transactions on his account ?—Some of them were.. 


7880. And were the others on his account ?—No; some of them were 
not on my own account, but they were in my name. 


7881. Were those which were in your name on account of some one 
else ?—How do you mean ? 
7882. 


7883. Through whom did you transact those matters ?—Do you mean. 
through what Government agent ? 


Did some one else bear the profit or loss ?— Yes. 


(884. Yes ?—There have been several engineers and Mr. Nixon and 
different other Government employés—some of them through Mr. 
Sutherland. 


7T&85. What kind of goods did you dispose of ?—General groceries, 
provisions and stuff of that kind. I think that was principally the 
whole thing. 


7886. Were these sales made by public competition or by private 
arrangement ?—In nearly every case they were by public competition : 
at least we were asked for tenders, not always by advertisement; but 
we were asked to give prices on a certain line of goods, and L under- 
stood whoever was the lowest got it. 


7887. In transactions of that kind would there bea fixed time at 
which every person must bave made their offer before a decision was 
made ?—Yes, generally at a certain time; noon, or a certain time of 
the day, was named. 


78:8. Do you mean named verbally ?—When it was by advertise- 
ment of course it was mentioned in the advertisement; and we were 
told to have this list in by a certain time. If we were handed a list 
and asked to tender on it we were told to have it by a certain time 
next day, or something of that sort. 
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7889. Were these printed lists of articles to which you were asked to 
attach prices ?—I do not know that they were printed. Some engineers 
would come in with a lar ge list of supplies written out—several | copies 
of them—which would be supplied to the principal dealers, and they 
would be asked to tender on them. 


7890. And Mr. Bannatyne being one of the principal dealers, your 
establishment would be asked to Tas an offer as well as the piers ? 
— Yes. 


7891. Do you know, of your own knowledge, the practice which was 
adopted towards other establishments ?—I think it was similar. 


7842. Do you know?—No farther than I surmise that it was the 
same. 


7893. You assume it was the same ?—Yes; that everybody was on 
the same level. 


7894. But you have no means of judging, of your own knowledge, 
how it was really managed ?—No; except from hearsay. 


7895. Besides these transactions in which you took part in your own 
name, were you familiar with other transactions in Mr. Bannatyne’s 
name ?—Yes; it is some length of time since. Latterly there were a 
lot of transactions in Mr. Bannatyne’s name. It amounted to the same 
thing, whether it was in his name or in my name. 


7896. Were the goods from his establishment and the transaction 
for his benefit or loss, as the case might be ?—Yes. 


7897. Were those transactions which took place-in Mr. Bannatyne’s 
own name conducted in the same manner you have described as_ those 
conducted in your own name ?—Yes. 


7898. What other establishments were considered to be leading 
establishments at that time ?—Lyon, Higgins & Young, Sutherland, 
the Hudson Bay Co., and Snyder & Anderson, were the principal oues. 


7899. Besides the transactions between Mr. Nixon and Mr. Banna. 
tyne, on the Government account, are you aware of any transactions 
upon private account ?—Between Mr. Nixon and Mr. Bannatyne ? 


7900. Yes ?—They have had transactions on private account. 


7901. Are you aware of any advantage which Mr. Nixon obtained in 
consequence of his dealing with Government matters?—No; I am 
not. 


7902. Not any advantage ?—Not more than any other business men 
would have got in the same transaction. That is to say, any purchases 
that Mr. Nixon made from Mr. Bannatyne he would pay for as any 
other person would pay for them. 


7903. Do you mean to say that he always paid the value or price of 
the goods which he got in full ?—Yes. 


7904. Was there never any reduction made because he was a Govern- 
ment officer ?—I do not know that he was specially a Government officer. 
He used to run a private account, and get 10 per cent. discount as we 
have allowed to other private persons. We have allowed boarding- 
houses the same rate. Phey were charged at full prices, and he was 
allowed 10 per cen}. discount—that is, on purchases on his own private 
account. 


Nixon’s Pour- 
_veyorship— 
Supplies. 


Business transac- 
tions with Gov- 
ernment latterly 
in Bannatyne’s 
own name. 


Transactions on 
private account 
between Nixon & 
Ban iaty ne. 


Nixon paid for 
purchases on his 
private account 
from Bannatyne 
at the usual rates. 


Allowed Nixon 10 
per cent.discount. 


STRANG 
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Nixon’s Pur- 
veyorship— 
Supplies. 


Nixon allowed 10 


per cent. on 


private account. 


House Rented. 


Rented Govern- 
ment a store- 
house. 


$36 a month. 


Made arrange- 
mepts with 
Nixon. 


7905. Do you say that the discounts made on his private transactions. 
were no greater than the discount on other person’s private transactions 
to similar amounts ?—Yes; I say that. 

7906. Do you remember to what extent these discounts were made? 
—About 10 per cent., and nothing more than that. I have not looked 
up anything lately; but that is my recollection of it. 

7907. And do you say that at the time it was the practice of leading 
establishments to make discounts on private transactions to that extent ?” 
—-I say that we were in the habit of supplying other people who bought 
largely during the month, and giving at the end of the month 10 per 
cent. on the settlement. 


7908. Do you mean such as Mr. Nixon bought on his private account, 
or such as he purchased on the Government account ?—No; on his 
private account. 


7909. Are you aware whether at that time he was in any business 
on his own account ?—I do not think so. 


7910. Then his expenses or purchases would be those of a private 
individual of his standing as far as you know ?—Yes, for his house: 
his butter and groceries, and all that sort of thing. 


7911. Have you any idea what would be the ordinary purchases of a. 
man in his situation, for a year, of that kind of goods ?—I do not know. 
What I could judge from would be from my own expenses, I suppose: 

79i2. You could judge from the actual fact of his expenses ?—I do- 
not remember now exactly what they were. I could not tell you from 
recollection whether they were $20 a month, or only $10, or 
$50. Wehave not had any dealings for seven or eight months, I 
suppose, or a year. 


7913. Did you ever have any other transaction with the Government, 
either on your Own account or in your own name ?—I rented them a 
store-house. 


7914. 
7915. 
716, 
Fea ifs 


7918. 
think I did give them a written lease. 
and I forget. 


Rented to the Government ?—Yes. 

Where was that store-house ?—Just back of here. 
On which street ?—On Annie street. 

At what rate did you rent that ?—$36 a month. 


Was it a written lease between you and the Government ?—L 
It is several years ago now, 


7919. Do you remember who signed it on the part of the Govern- 
ment ?—I would not be sure whether Mr. Nixon signed it on their part 
or not. 


7920. With whom did you negotiate the terms upon which it was to: 
be rented ?—With Mr. Nixon. 


7921. He decided, on the part of the Government, what rent would. 
be given ?—He accepted the rent which was charged. 


7922. Did you propose the amount of the rent ?—I do not remember- 
now, | am sure, but I suppose so. 
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7923. How long did it remain rented in that way ?—It must have 
been a couple of years, or nearly that, or perhaps more; I would not be 
sure. 

7924. Was the rate of the rent changed during that period ?—No. 


7925. After that arrangement ended did you rent it to any person 
else ?—No. 

7926. Has it been rented since?-—Stobart & Hden own the property 
now. They paid, I think it was, $4,000 for it. 

7927. While you had the power of renting it, did ycu rent it to any 
one else after the Government ceased to be your tenant ?—Not while I 
had the power of renting it. 

7928. Do you remember how long you had the power of renting 
after they ceased to be your tenant ?—No. 


7929. Do you remember how long after that Stobart & Eden 
became interested ?—No ; I could not remember just now. 


7930. While this arrangement between you and the Government 
lasted, who was the person interested in the amount of rent paid ?—The 
building belonged to Mr. Nixon, 

7931. Then knowing that, whom do you suppose was interested in 
the amount of rent paid ?—I suppose he was. 


7932. Do you know any person else who was interested in the amount 
of rent paid ?—No. 

7933. Then have you any doubt about the person who was in- 
terested ?—No; I have not. 

7934-5. Was it Mr. Nixon ?—Yes. 

7936. Did any person else, on the part of the Government, take part 
in the arrangement that you made as to the amount of the rent to be 
paid ?—I do not think so. JI understood Mr. Nixon to say that he had 
reported to Ottawa the amount of it: that he had been paying more for 
some other building on Post-Office street than that, previous to the 
time it was rented to the Government. 

7937. How did it happen that you had the power of renting it when 
Mr. Nixon was the person interested ?—He leased it to me, and I leased 
it to the Government. 


7938. By a written lease ?—Yes. 


7939. Was that before you made the arrangement to lease it to the 
Government ?—Yes. 

7940. About how long before ?—Not very long before. 

7941. Was it understood between you and Mr. Nixon at the time 


that you took that lease from him that you were to lease it back to 
the Government ?—Yes. 


7942. That was part of the arrangement ?—Yes. 
7943. Do you know how long he had owned the lot before that ?— 


No; I really do not. It may have been six months or more before 
that. Ido not know exactly. 


7944. Do you know from whom he had bought it?—He bought it 
from Mr. Bannatyne. 


Nixon’s Pur- 
veyorship — 
House Rented. 


Stobart & Eden 
paid Nixon $4,000° 
for store, 


While arrange- 
ment between 
witness and Gov- 
ernment as to 
this store-house 
Jasted, the build- 
ing belonged to 
Nixon. 


Nixon leased the 
property to wit- 
ness, and witness 
leased it to the 
Government. 


At time of taking 
lease from Nixon 
it was understood 
that witness was 
to lease it to 
Government. 


Nixon had 
bought lot from 
Bannatyne soon 
after arriving in 


Winnipeg. 
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Nixen’s Pnr- 
veyorsuip— 
House Rentcd, 


Price paid by 
Nixon for lot with 
frame building, 
1,500. 


100 would have 
fixed up the build- 
ing asitwas when 
rented to Govern- 
ment. 


MANNING. 


Pendering — 
Contract No. 42, 


Became interest- 
ed with Fraser, 
Grant & Pitblado. 


7945. Was that after he had been managing the affairs of the Govern- 
ment that he had bought it from Mr. Bannatyne ?—It was shortly 
after he came here he bought it. 

7946. Are you aware of the price that he paid ?—$1,500. 

7947. Was it a bare lot, or had it any buildings on it when he bought 
it ?—It had a sort of a frame or shell, and he afterwards fixed it up 
and improved it, and fenced the lot. 

7948. Have you any knowledge of the amount that wonld be 
required to be laid out to put it into the shape in which it was when it 
was rented to the Government after he bought it ?—Perhaps $400 or 
$500 would be the amount. 

7949. Do you think there would be as much as that required ?—The 
building had just the roof on it, and the posts to the walls. There was 
no weather board, and it was not painted, or fenced. 

7950. Knowing the circumstances as well as you do, what do you say 
would be the expense probably required to fix it up ?—I suppose $400 
at the lowest. 

7951. It would require as much as that ?--[ think so. 

7952. Do you say that Mr. Nixon told you that he had reported to 
the Government that he was the owner of this property ?—I did not say 
that. I said that he had reported the price that it was rented for. 

7953. The price he was paying to you ?—Yes; and it was a better 
building than the one tbat had been used before, and for which they 
were paying, I think, $40 a month, if I recollect rightly. It was used 
for the Mounted Police, Pacific Railway, and all the general Govern- 
ment stores. 

7954. Pacitic Railway supplies among other things?—Yes, a lot of 
the goods were delivered there; and they had generally a lot of Mounted 
Police accoutrements and other things on hand, and the store was gene- 
rally pretty well filled. The Indian Department, I think, fora whule used 
Iba tyihs 

7955. Is there any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway 
which you would like to explain ?—I have nothing to explain. 


ALEXANDER MANNING, Sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :— 

7956. Where do you live ?—In Toronto. 

7957. Have you been interested in any transactions connected with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I am interested in section B, contract 
42. 

7958. Was that work let by public competition ?—Yes. 

7959, Were you interested in any of the tenders made for it ?—I 


was; I subsequently became interested in a tender of Fraser, Grant 
& Pitblado. 


7960. Were you not also one of the original tenderers ?—Yes; our 
tender was higher than theirs. 
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Tendering— 
Contract No, 42, 


7961, Then your own tender did not become the successful one ?— 
No. 

7962. A lower one, which you say was made by Fraser, Grant & 
_ Pitblado, was successful ?—Yes; they got the contract. 


_ 7963. Did you become interested in their contract before it was Did not become 
awarded to them ?—No; I had very little to do with them. When it (Rterested with 
was known that there were two or three tenders below my tender, until after they 
I did not interest myself much, In fact, I never took a great deal eorae oe 
of interest in getting the contract ; I merely entered into it to help Motive which led 
other people—oid Mr. McDonnell. 1 would never have tendered on }im.to seek to get 
any portion of the Pacific Railway at all, had it not been for those benevolence 

us nr as towards other 
parties soliciting me to join them, persons. 

7964, Which parties do you mean ?—Alexander McDonnell and his 
mpephew, and Mr. Isbester. I had intended to retire from that kind of 
business altogether ; I had not been feeling very well. 
_ 7965. As to this tender which was successful; did you not become 
interested in it before it was actually known to be successful ?—No. 
_ 7966. I understood one of the gentlemen who is presént—one of your If any arrange- 
_partners—to say that an arrangement was made with them—that is Oy thespecuine 
Fraser and Pitblado—that if they became the successful tenderers tion that the con. 
that you and your partners were to share in it, and that an arrange- to one wtthe te 
: A"f y Pp e ) a range- to one of the two 
“ment was made before it was known whether it was successful or not? fims witness 
_—That I do not know, Of course I was very little in Ottawa; I do not it. i 
like going there much, and unless the matter came right up to me 


- direct I did not meddle with it at all. 


_ 1967. Then if there were such negotiations, they were carried on by 
other persons ? —Yes. 

7968. And you took no part in it yourself ?—No further than this: Met Fraser & Pit- 
I was introduced to Mr. Fraser and Mr. Pitblado in Ottawa, and we Pade who showed 
talked then; the others had brought about this meeting. When I was eae ue 
down there at one time they showed what their tender was, and I fair. ‘Suggested” 
_ thought their prices were pretty fair; and it was suggested then would {pat 4 partner. 
it not be possible to form a partnership in the event of the work coming formed. 


to them, and they seemed as being favourable to it. 


7969. That is the Nova Scotia men seemed to speak favourably of it ? 
.—Yes; they thought it would be all right. 
. 


_ 7970. Did that result in any positive arrangement on the subject ?— 
_Of course the other parties were very much interested in getting this 
work, I was not. 


~ 4971. You mean your other partners ?—Yes, Shields and McDonald ; A matter of in- 
i ‘ i t difference to 
they were interesting themselves a great deal to get the work. ‘It was witness whether 


a matter of indifference to me whether I got it or not—in fact, I would te Bop cuneta as 
\ just as soon not have got it. 
7972. Did you understand that any negotiations had ended in a Received tele- 
bargain before you left Ottawa ?—No; there was none at allthen. The Shicias that 
first [ knew of it was, I think, Mr. Shields either telegraphed, or wrote reser . Co. wore 
“me, that he thought those parties were wanting to back out of it; that out. ” 
they were not disposed to enter into any agreement or writing on It ; 
that they were wishing to leave it an open question. I had heard that 
_they were negotiating with other parties. ; 

| 2 
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7973. Who were negotiating with other parties ?—Fraser and Pua 
blado; I had not seen Grant at all. 
Did not under- 


stand that his 7974. At what stage of the affair did you understand that your part- 
partners had ners became absolutely interested ?—Never, until we put up the 
become interest- ; 


ed until they put money. 
up the money. : : ne F é 
7975. Before that it was only an open proposition which might be 


accepted or not?—Yes; that might be broken off or not. Of course 
when they sent for me to come down, that the arrangement was going 
to be carried out, I went down, and brought down my sbare of the 
security then. At that time Fraser was the only man who was there. 


7976. He was the representative of the Nova Scotia firm ?—Yes ; 
and his firm had not come, and he was in a great state of excitement 
for fear that they would not get here, because that was the day it had 
to be on or off. I got down in the morning, and he said the fuel 
had to be completed at orce or he would get other parties, 


Securities putup. 7977. That was the last day given for putting up the securities ?— 
That was the last day; and I sent to Mr. Fraser that I was prepared. 
McDonald was not quite prepared with his part of the security, but 
Shields had his security all but a small sum, and I made up the differ- 
ence for Shields to put up his share. During the interval Fraser did 
not know that the money had been put up, and he said at twelve 


o'clock the matter would be off. That was what I understood. 
lope Witness 7978. You heard it from Fraser ?—No, he stood aloof rather ; 
Wantedtovctriad 1 thought he wanted to get rid of the arrangement: and I was informed 
ape that he went off to get Goodwin, of Montr cal, to put up the security, ee 
Goodwin toget that Goodwin had put up a hundred and some oud thousand dollars 


security. 
7979. Probably itis Goedwin, of Ottawa, you mean ?—Yes ; Goodwin, 
of Ottawa, the contractor. I had very little to do with it, as I very 
seldom go to Ottawa. I only go as seldom as I can possibly help. 


7980. Then you were absent from Ottawa during these preliminary 
negotiations, which ended in no bargain, until the day the securities 
were put up?—Yes ; that was the time there was anything definite. 


7981. Do you remember now that you were given to understand, 
before you went to Ottawa that day, that there had been a positive, 
binding bargain between Shields, J. J. McDonald, or either of them, 
on the one part, and Fraser, Grant & Pitblado, or any one of them, on 
the other part, as to a partnership being arranged between you ?—the | 
only thing that I understood—I do not know that IT am right in saying 
what I understood 


7982. Were you infoimed by any of those people—Pitblado or any 
of them ?—No; I did not see Pitblado but once. 


7983. But your partners might have written to you about it ?—No;. 
the only thing I understood was from Shields, in Toronto. He men- 
tioned to me that if the contract was awarded to them the Government. 
would not object to our being associated if the parties were willing | 


themselves. 
se: pedersiovd 
j ; t& ° . : 
Co. were willing 7984, Then you had not been led to believe the parties themselves 
jo join witness’s were willing and had agreed to it?—I never understood it until we 
transaction was closed the transaction ; in fact I thought it was the opposite way. 
ciosea. 
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7985. I do not know whether you are aware of it, but it appears in 
one of the Blue Books that a letter was written to the Minister, stating 
that he had made an absolute agreement ?—I do not know anything of 
that. 


7986. If so, you have never been informed of it?—I have no recol- Knew nothing of 


i ye the letter from 
lection of it at present. Fraser, Grant & 
Co. to Minister 

7987. The letter reads: proposing to asso- 


‘ Orrawa, 29th February, 1879. Mate, Renee tee 


‘‘Sir,—We beg leave to inform you that should the contract for section B of the Saige 
Canadian Pacific Railway be allotted to us, on our tender, we gre prepared to ign 
associate with us Messrs. Manning, Shields & McDonald. 

‘* Yours respectfully, 


‘¢ FRASER, GRANT & PI?1BLADO. 
‘( Hon. C. Tuppsr, C.B, 
‘¢ Minister of Public Works.”’ 


What date was the contract ?—On the 5th March, 1879, the 
money to be put up on Saturday, the 8th March. I was not down in 
Ottawa then, and, of course, I could not have known of this letter at 
that time. 


7988. Unless by some communication ?—I do not think there would be 
any communication sent tome. I have no knowledge of any, only that 
there was that understanding that I tell you--that it might happen that 
the Government would be favourable to it, if such a thing took place ; 
but these men expressed great doubt about Fraser carrying out any 
arrangement. 


7989, It was possible that, having that doubt in their mind, this 
letter was written so as to remove it ?—Very possibly; 1 dare say these 
men wanted that done to bind them to it. 


7990, I understand you left it in the hands of Shields and McDonald, 
to look after the interests of the whole firm at Ottawa?—No; I can- 
not say that; in fact I did not meddle with it. I knew that these men 
were very much interested in getting it, and I knew that they would 
leave no stone unturned if it was possible to effect it. 
Influencing 
7991. Had you any negotiation or conversation with any Member of ClerBs) &ce 
Parliament, or any one connected with that Department, before you went Had no negotia- 


; tion with an M.P, 
down on that Saturday to put up the security ?—No. or any Depart- 


mental officer 


1941 = 7aet 9 ; Apes before going to 
(292. 2N0 negotiation on the subject ?—No; I never approached a 6yiore B00 ata 
member of the Government on the subject at all. I never did; or in security. 


any contract that I ever had with the Government, 


7993. Had you any communication, directly or indirectly, with any 
person connected with any of the Departments ?—No. I may have 
talked to persons that I was tendering for the work. I know a great 
many officers in the Department, and I am on intimate terms with tr tendering he 
them for the last thirty years, Of course if [ met them | would shake Might have 
hands with them and talk with them, but not on this work, unless I them. 


was tendering, or something of that kind. 


7994. Did you take part in any negotiation by which this contract, 
or the awarding of it to Fraser & Grant or any member of your firm, 
was made more likely than it would have been but for such negotiation ? 
No. 


7995. Did you leave it to be awarded in the regular course ?—Yes, 
3-4 
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7996. I think you said that you left Ottawa when you ascertained 
that there were several lower tenders than yours ?—Yes. 


7997. Do you remember who was considered to be the lowest at that 
time ?—I really do not know. 


7998. By the Public Accounts Morse & Co. pppear to be the 
lowest; does that refresh your memory on the subject ?—There were 
several lower tenders. Marks & Conmee had a lower one than mine, 
aud Morse & Co. were the lowest of all, as far as I can remember. 


Did not know 7999. Do you remember whether it was understood, before the con- 
before the con- * A 
tract was award- tract was awarded, that a gentleman in Toronto, Mr. Close, was to be 


ed that Close was at] oe er ; = : : 
Peete nice One of the sureties for Morse & Co. ?—I did not know it at the time. 


Sree Surgules tor 8000. Did you not know it before the awarding of the contract ?— 
No; I knew it afterwards by the printed report that was submitted to 
Parliament. I saw his name down as surety. 


Shields mention- 8001. Were you aware of any arrangement by which his putting up 

frat eee this security for Morse & Co. was prevented or delayed ?—No; what [ 

Close to have an do recollect was (I believe that Shields alluded to it here in his evidence 

who the party was, whether it was Andrews, Jones & Co.) that Morse 

& Co., I understood, were ruled out, and that the contract went to 

Andrews, Jones & Co.; but it appears to me that the day Mr. Shields 

spoke to me I was in at his place of business, at five o’clock in the 

evening, and he mentioned to me that he wanted Mr. Close—in case 

we got this work—to get an interest. He said that Mr. Close was to 

have been a surety for some of the parties, but that the time had ex- 

pired that day. That day was the last for putting up the security, and 

Mr. Close came into the office, into this room—while he was there and 

he mentioned this. He said he was not going to be security for them, 

but if we would give him, if we got the contract, an interest with us, 

that he would like to join in with us. Mr. Shields had mentioned this 

Close came into before Mr. Close came in, and, of course, Mr. Close mentioned this 

tioned matter. matter himself. I told Mr. Shields before “ what difference does it 

make about bringing Close in.” I did not know whether the other 

Agreed togive parties would assent to it. At any rate Shields was very pressing to 

Foe eeeuty- get Close in, and from our intimate acquaintance we agreed to give 
Close a twenty-fourth interest. 


8002. Upon that occasion that agreement was made ?—Yes. 


8003. You say that was the last day for putting up the security for 
the firm for which he was to be a security ?—Yes; I think the time 
had expired. 


8004. That day ?—Yes; that day. Jam certain what I understood 
Close to mention was that they were making him offers that he would 
have all the supplies and some other things if he would go security for 
them. 
te putupsecurizy 9005. Do you think the time for putting up the security for the firm 


to put up security 


by (lose for Morse for which he had arranged to be security had expired that day ?—Yes; 
Oo. hadexpir- . : : 5 : 
edatthetime it had expired that day. I think, according to the reports published, 


witness and his 4 , ’ 
partnersmade~ the security was to have been up that day at three o’clock. 


him one tworm, 8006, And was this after three o’clock ?—It was after five o’clock. 


et ah 8007. Then at the time of that conversation you understood that his 
principals had no longer any chance of becoming contractors ?—Yes ; 
I felt convinced of it. 
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8008. Had there been any negotiations from the beginning that your 
firm was to give a share to Close ?—Never, until then. 


£009. Had it not been understood, as far as you know, between some 
of your firm, either Shields, McDonald and yourself on the one part, 
and Close on the other part, that if he should perform certain conditions 
that he would always be entitled to come in and take a share ?—No; 
not up to that time. 


8010. Do you know anything about the negotiations by which a 
Mr. Smith, or some person of that name in New York, was induced to 
withdraw from his proposal to put up security for Andrews, Jones & 
Co. ?—I do not. 


8011. It has been said by some of the witnesses here that there were 
some negotiations of that kind at Ottawa ; do you know whether you 
were there at the time of these negotiations ?—No; I have already 
stated that I was not down at Ottawa at that time. 


8012. Were you made aware of that transaction and that the firm 
were to beur a portion of the expenses ?—Of what transaction ? 


8013. The transaction by which Mr. Smith was silenced or induced 
not to put up the security for Jones & Co. ?—I did not know anything 
of it. I have heard since. 


8014. At what time do you think you first heard it ?—Some time 
atter the contract was allotted—some considerable time afterwards, I 
think. I was very much surprised to hear it. 


8015. Have you taken any active part in the management of the 
affairs of the contract yourself ?—Not on the works. I look after the 
getting of supplies forwarded, and all the monetary transactions. 


8016. Others of the firm are upon the work looking after the active 
management of it ?—~Yes. 


8017. Is there any other transaction on account of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in which you have been interested?—No; unless that with 
Mr. Close. The condition on which Mr. Close entered into that was 
that he was to put up his share of the money—that is, provided Fraser 
& Grant and those would approve of it. I did not like it myself, 
but it was so pressed; but I have had my idea since that because of 
the relations—business relations—between Close and Shields. His 
business conditions had changed very much from what I supposed 
they were at the time the contract was entered into. I found out 
shortly after the contract was entered into that he had failed, and I 
suppose his business relations with Close got me to get Close to join 
the partnership and put up his share of the money and do his share of 
the work. 

8018. Is there any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway, 
except this contract 42, in which you are interested ?—No, 


8019. Have you any other matter concerning the Pacific Railway 
which you wish to explain to the Commission ?—No; nothing that 
I know of. In fact I never charged my mind. If| had supposed that an 
examination of this kind was to take place, I should have taken care to 
have noted it down. I have a large business of my own, and sometimes 
my memory, like others getting up in years, is not so good, and I do not 
keep these things in my mind unless I note them down, I have 
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generally a pretty good memory, but matters that do not particularly 

interest me I do not quite follow. If I had considered for a moment 

I never would have entered into that contract with Close. | may say 

myself that I never had a contract with the Government of any kind 
influencing that I did not get because I was the lowest tenderer. I have never 

ClerKs, &C. ° : : 

approached any person to give me any favour or assistance out of their 
if witnesshad Departments, and I am only sorry to say that I read in the paper that 
obtained know there is a charge made against an officer of the Government, I can 
edge through an 5 5 ; = a 
officer in the De- only tell you, gentlemen, if I had been examined here upon it, if 1 had 
partmens pe wave got information of that kind, I would never have told it. I would have 
revealed it. taken the consequences of it first. 


8020. Then ave we sure that your answer is correct when you have 
given an answer to a similar question ?—I am now on my oath. 


8021, And the gentleman who gave that answer was on his oath 
also ?—I think if I got private information from an officer of the 
Government be was doing me a kindness. 


Obligation of an 8022. You think that a witness under oath is not bound to tell the 
; truth upon such matters ?—It just depends how far it is relevant to the 
matter under examination. 


$023. But if it has relevancy he is bound to answer ?—Yes. 


8024 Are you giving your opinion as to the relevancy of that 
answer ?—I am, and I am very much annoyed. 


8025. I was not asking you for your opinion under oath on that 
matter. I have no objection to record what you have said, and you 
must take the responsibility of recording your measure of the value of 
the oath ?—I appreciate the value of the oath, and if on any matter | 
am called upon fairly to give my evidence under oath—— Iam very 
much annoyed at what has taken place. 


8026. As you have stated that while giviag evidence, of course it is 
the duty of the reporter to record it. Is there any other matter which 


you wish to explain ?—No. 


Railwa Con= » : 
struction. 8027. You do not know about the progress of the work ?—Yes; I 


Progress of work. know pretty generally about the progress of the work. 
By Mr. Keefer :— 


Difficulties en- 8028. Are you getting on with reasonable dispatch, and what time 
vintners do you expect to get it done ?—So fur as we have been enabled; we 
have been under immense difficulties. When we tendered for the 
work we were given to understand that in November of last year the 
track would be laid to Rat Portage. When we cgmmenced in May 
last, a year ago, and first started up there to work, before we could get 
an opportunity to get into that country, we had to make portages and 
take a round of ninety miles through the Lake of the Woods; we had 
to build boats, to get them on the different points on the water stretches, 
and we had to take in what we supposed would feed the men, while 
building houses through these portages, at an enormous cost. Last 
winter we found, as the road had not been done, or any likelihood of its 
being done this summer, that if we were to do any work at all during 
this year we must adopt some other plan to get in our supplies, or we 
could not do the work at all. So that we were compelled to make a 
new road of forty-six miles in length on the north side of section 15, 
from Cross Lake to Rat Portage, and we had to team in all our stuff 


at an enormous cost—enough supplies to last all thissummer. A great 

deal of our stores cost us $4 per hundred weight. The rails 
_ alone to Jay down a track to work the steam shovels cost us $8,000 to 
team them in. 


8029. How many men have you got employed out there now ?—All 
told, the last return I got over for August, 1,500 men. 


8030. How many steam shovels ?—Two steam shovels and one loco- 
- motive. 


8031: Witn this force, how long before you expect to finish ?—It is 
_ pretty hard to tell; it is a dreadful work. The line has been changed 
and there are several lakes to fill; there is one, [ understand, of about 
200 feet in depth, and some of them are 100 feet, seventy feet, and 
soon, It will take an immense quantity of filling. We calculate it 
| will take between six or seven millions; in fact, to get in, it was by 
sheer brute force. 
: 
; 


8032. At what places are those fills so deep ?—I think it was called 
Narrow Lake. It was very fully reported in the Globe. A short time 
ago areporter went over it. In changing the work from rock filling 
which they are doing to some extent, we were to have a large amount 
of rock-borrowing, and in trying to do that it involves a large increase 
of earth filling, which can only be done from May to December, after 

which we are to shut up unless we have some work to do in the win- 

ter. It only gives us these months to workin. One of the steam 

~ shovels cost us $800 to team it from Cross Lake to our work, and there 
will be several of them employed. 


f By the Chairman :— 
: 


8033. You cannot say, then, what time you expect to get it done ?— 
No; it will depend a great deal upon what course is pursued with regard 
' to these fills. 


8034. Have you not received a definite order with regard to those 
_ fills ?-—No. 

8035. You do not know whether it is to be bridge work, or all solid 
~ embankments ?--It is not to be bridged; you could not bridge it. In 
some of those big fills you could not put piling down; there would be no 
- hold for them in places. There may be parts in which there may be 
. atemporary trestle work to get out te deeper water, but where there 
_ isashrinkage with sand filling, which, as you are aware, will shrink from 
- 20 to 30 per cent. when placed in water, and then with an enormous 
_ pressure of a great body placed on top, it will keep pressing it out, as 
it did at Cross Lake. There is no saying what quantity it will take to 
fill those places, and there are eight or nine of them to be filled, vesides 
fillings across muskegs, which are very deep. 


The witness was then asked whether he had derived his knowledge 
upon these matters on the ground, or by hearsay from others, and he 
answered that it was from others, as he had not been on the ground. 
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Winnipeg, Monday, 27th September, 1880. 
Huan O’DonNELL, sworn and exarfined : 
By the Chairman :— 


8036. Where do you live ?—Pembina, Dakota Territory. 


8037. Have you been at any time engaged in any matter connected 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—No; I have not. 


8038. Are you aware of any of the transactions of persons who were 
engaged, so far as they related to the Pacific Railway ?—No. 


Tuomas Nrxon, sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :— 
8039. Where do you live ?—At St. Boniface West, near Winnipeg. 


8040. Had you at any time any connection with the Government. 
interests, so far as they related to the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—}E 
had; I was paymaster and purveyor for the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


8041. From what time ?—From the spring of 1875, I presume ; I did 
not come here in the interest of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


8042. You were here before that ?—I was here before that in the 
Mounted Police. I forget what month it was. It was in 1875, I think, 


that I was appointed. I came here, I think, in 1874—one sometimes 


forgets dates. 


8043. Until what time were you holding that office ?—Until a year 
ago last January. 


8044. The beginning of the year 1879 ?—Yes; the beginning of the 
year 1879.) - 

8045. Can you describe generally what your duties were in connection 
with the Pacific Railway ?—I had to make all purchases for the engi- 
neers who were out on the survey, and make all payments to the men, 
and for those purchases, and do the transporting. * 


_ 8046. Were special instructions given to you with regard to the 
Pacific Railway as distinguished from your duties towards the other 
Departments ?—Yes. 

8047. Were they in writing ?—They were in writing. 

8048. Iiave you any copies of them ?—No; they are in the office, or. 
they should be ; I left all the documents in the office. 


8049 Do you remember whether a separate set of books were kept 
for the purpose of Pacitic Railway matters ?—Yes; a separate set was. 
kept. 

8050. In that sot no transactions ought to find place which were 
connected with any other Department ?—No; nor do I think they did. 

8051. Did you keep books yourself ?—No; I had an accountant. 


8052, Who was he ?—K. G. Conklin, of this city, and D. S. Currie, of 
this city, also an accountant. Only those two. 


8053. Which was the first ?—Mr. Conklin. 


—s 


—_ 


8054. Had you been accustomed to keep books yourself ?—None ; 
except for my own private business. 


8055. Had you been engageed in any business ?—Yes. 


8056. What kind of business ?—I was a general merchant in New- 
market—groceries and dry goods. I was also engaged in business in 
Toronto, in wool and hides. 


8057. Had it been necessary for you to keep books in those different 
branches of business for yourself ?—Yes, certainly ; I had book-keepers. 


8058. Did you exercise any supervision over the books yourself ?—I 
did from time to time. : 


8059. Are you acquainted with the general requirements of book- 
keeping: I do not mean any particular system, but with the sub- 
stantial matter which ought to be shown by a set of books ?—I should 
Bay 80. 


8060. Had you any particular system which you thought desirable 
to adopt, so far as the Canadian Pacific Railway was concerned ?—No, 
I think not; no particular system. 


8061. Do you know what system of book-keeping was adopted ?— 
Yes, Mr. Conklin did not keep the books by double entry, but rather 
by single entry ; and I pointed out to Mr. Currie that I did not like 
the way in which they were kept, when I employed him, and I wanted 
him to be more particular than Mr. Conklin appeared to have been, 
and we opened a new set of books under Mr. Currie. 


£062. Before the employment of Mr. Currie had you been satisfied 
with the manner in which Mr. Conklin had kept the books ?—I was 
not. 

8063. In what respect did they not satisfy you ?—I did not like the 
way in which he kept them all through. I saw no errors; but I did not 
like the manner in whieh the books were kept—persons accounts some- 
times not being closed as I thought they ought to have been. 


8064. Did they fail to show matters which you thought the books 
ought to show ?—Rather; still I had supervision myself because I signed 
every.cheque In that way I hada double check ; first nothing was 
ever purchased by him under any circumstance except for the stables, 
and for the horses, without requisitions from the engineers; under no 
circumstances either for freighting or any supplies which they required. 
I had that then as a check myself personally, because those came to 
me and not to my accountant. 


8065. Do I understand that you were satisfied with his showing the 
substance of transactions as he did show them in his books ?—No; I 
was not satisfied. 


8066. Did his books fail to show the substance of any transactions ? 
—He never gave me a balance sheet at all. I received no balance 
sheet from him; still I always knew the balance which I would have, 
when [ was out of money, or how near I would be out of it. That was 
always under my own cognizance, but all our accounts went to Ottawa. 


8067. But besides showing the receipts and expenditure of money, 
the books ought to show the details of different accounts ?—Certainly. 


8068. Iam asking whether you believed or understood that his 
books contained the accounts in such a shape as to show the substance 
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of all the transactions on the part of the Government ?—I think in 
general they might. 

8069. You said you were not satisfied with the way in which he kept 
the books ?—No; I was not. 


8070. Did that dissatisfaction begin as soon as he was employed, or 
did you arrive at it later ?—Later on. 


8071. Could you tell when? —Scarcely; I do not remember now how 
long he was in our employment. 


8072. I think that Mr. Currie’s books commenced on the Ist of 
January, 1877?—Mr. Conklin must have been out of the office a 
couple of months previous to that, whilst I was away for Mr. Gano ie 
to come on off the line. He was one of my sub-agents. 


8073. Who kept the books between the time Mr. Conklin was dis- 


missed and Mr. Currie began ?—Capt. Howard, of the Indian Depart- 
ment. 


8074. It may be that Mr. Currie did not come 50 soon as that. If he 
came later would that make any difference in your idea of the time 
Capt. Howard had charge of them?—No; I had not long to wait for 
Mr. Currie, I think, because Mr. Conklin remained a month after his 
dismissal. In fact that was one of the things he was doing after he 
was dismissed ; he was trying to close up his books for a month. 


8075. Do you remember who dismissed him; did you, or was it 
done by the Department ?—I dismissed him. 


8076. Do you think that Capt. Howard commenced to keep the 
books in January, 1877 ?—Yes; if you had not showed me the book | 
would not have given that as the date, as I did not know it was the end 
of the year. 


8077. What staff had you in the office ?—Only the book-keeper and 
the store man, and there was a messenger for the general offices. 


8078. Do you mean that you hada store man for the Pacific Railway 
stores alone ?—No; for the three departments. 


8079. What officers had charge of the Pacific Railway matters 
alone ?—This store man and the accountant. I had no other, but he 
had the other two as I have stated. 


8080. Who had charge of the Government interests connected with 
the Pacific Railway away from the office ?—My sub-agents; that is 
the name which they received from the Government. 


8081. Do you remember who they were ?—Mr. Currie was one. 


80-2. In what locality ?—He was to the east of Rat Portage; John 
A. Rowand was one at Rat Portage also, and there was one Arthur 
Stewart, who was my sub-agent also. There was also John Brown for 
the west, J.J, Bell for the west, and Valentine Christian for the west. 


8083. Were Mr. Currie and Mr. Rowand located at the same time, or 
did one succeed the other ?—I forget now whether one succeeded the 
other, but I think not. I think they were employed at the same time, 
but they were connected with different staffs of engineers. 


8084. Had each party in the field, either surveying or exploring, a 
sub-agent connected with it ?—Yes, if the party was numerous; some- 
times there would only be the engineer and two or three men, and they 
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5 and=Pur= 
would have no sub-agent. The cook would be held accountable because aqginivten 
there was so little goods with them. ¢ tion. 


8035. The distribution of the supplies would be confided to the cook 
in small parties ?—Yes; but it would only be where there would be 


_ two or three men. For instance, I had a Mr. Hamilton to provide for 


at Bird’s Hill and sometimes on the way to Kmerson. He hid no sub- 


agents. There were two or three instances where there were only an 


axe man and cook and the engineer himself. 
8086. Besides the general office, in which the interests of these different 


Departments were managed, I understand that there was a store 


which contained the property of the Government which might be 


required for the Mounted Police, the Pacific Railway, and the Indian 


_ under me—andi myself. 


Department ?—Yes, 


8087. Who had charge of that store ?—My store man, John Parr,— Store incharge of 
John Parr. 


“44 TP on Managed by 
8088. Who had the active management of it ?—I and John Parr. Winot nace 


8089. Do you mean that you were generally present when anything 
was taken in or given out ?—Yes; pretty nearly always. We did not 
keep, as a general thing, goods. I did not buy any in advance of my 
requirements; except in one instance I never bought any in advance of 
my requirements. 


8090. Then what would be in the store ?—Goods that would be Only returned 
returned when those engineers would come back, and Mounted Police 2200s Kept in 
stores which would be returned; the goods sent in by the Mounted 
Police, damaged goods, sometimes; sometimes goods that they were 
through with, and supplies for the Indian Department which would be 


sent under contract at a certain date preparatory to their being distri- 


buted to the points which I had to send them. 


8091. As far as those goods which you have last mentioned, the build- 


_ ding would be used merely for temporary storage ?—That is all. 


8092. Not for keeping stores as occasion might afterwards require ? Stores recelved 


B c alates Pr sher 
—We received from Mr. Provencher, the previous Indian Commissioner, jhe previous 


_ 4& lot of axes and some pork, and I think some tobacco, which I had to Indian Commis- 


sioner.! 941 
store, : ar 
8093. The only occasion which you speak of as being the exception 
to the general practice, was it about flour ?—Yes. 
Exception to rule 


8094. And you considered the price was likely to rise, and that it not to order more 
was desirable to store the same ?—Yes. I went and bought some fifty Feeaed: ity 
bags of it, if | remember right. bags of flour. 


Book=keeping. 
8095. The goods that you took over from Mr. Provencher were S iaiooraeasai 


those debited to any account ?—I think not. 
8096. Did you keep any record of them ?—Yes; we did. 


8097. In what way ?—We distributed them on requisitions from Mr. 


Graham, who was Mr. Provencher’s successor. He knew what we 
had. 


8098. | am not speaking of the distribution, I am confining myself 
to the receipt of them, and the entering of them. I understand that 
when you were at the office, you took over from some one, who had 


_ been previously connected with the Government, a lot of supplies 


>A 


) 
f 
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Bookekeeping. Which were then on hand—was a list of these supplies furnished ?— 
Yes ; and a receipt # 
8099. Was it recorded ?—Yes. 
8100. Where was it recorded ?—By my store man, in the store-book. 
8101. Then was there a book separate from the book in the general 
office which you would call a store-book ?—Yes. 
8102. Was that handed over by you at the time you gave up ?—It 
was. Mr. Parr, I have no doubt, will be able to lay his hands on it. 
In store-book— 8103. Do you remember whether in that store-book the values only 


only numbers, —_ of the stores were entered, or only the numbers ?—Only the numbers; — 
entered. never the values. We could not arrive at thut if we were inclined to 


do it, because the goods were not always new. 


No valuation of 8104. Was there any value attached to these goods at the time you 

goods taken over took thein over ?—No; reports of the goods remaining on hand were 

made or recorded. furnished the Government from time to time, persistently, throughout 
my course. 

8105. How would these statements be made up: would it be 
by deducting the quantities on hand from the quantities which had 
been previously in store, or was it based on the values of them ?—No, 
not at all; on the values. 


8106. Then was a record kept of the quantities or amounts of each 
kind of article ?—Yes. 


8107. Look at your letter-book, page 95, and say if that is a state- 
ment, as far as you remember, of the goods which you took over from 
the ventleman you named in the beginning ?—Yes. 


8108. That was the basis then of the store-book from the time you 
commenced to hold office ?—Yes, but that is not the store-book; that 
is my report to Ottawa. 


8109. But what would be the first transaction recorded in your store- 
book ?—April. 
First transaction: 8110. I think you said the first was taking over these stores during 
fron Tanne the month of April 1875?—No; the first thing I took in was a lot 
of dogs from Mr. Jarvis, that were returned from British Columbia. 
They may be properly regarded as almost the first record of stores, but 
I do not know what engineer they came from. 


G. BROWN. GEORGE Brown, sworn and examined: 
Fort Framces . 
Lock— By the Chairman :— 
Bank 4&cceunt. 
8111. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. 
REL Soe 8112. What is your occupation ?—Banker ; bank manager. 


8113. Of what bank ?—Ontario Bank. 


Had Government 8114. Have you had the accounts of any of the officers connected 
late Government, With the Government since you have been manager ?—We had the 


Government account here under the Reform Government. 
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Loek— 


8115. Have you any book showing the account of Mr. Hugh Sutherland B&™* 4ccoun® 
from the time of its commencement in connection with the Locks at Account gi Fort 
Fort Frances ?—We have an account of the Fort Frances Canal, not yer Ouyy May; 
with Hugh Sutherland. I produced the ledger, and the first entry bears ee 


date May 1877. 


8116. The first entry appears to be a credit of $8,000 to the account $8,000 to the credit 


6“ . . zi ” of Fort Frances 
headed “ Fort Frances Canal Works ? ”—Yes. Canal works. 


8117. Do you remember whether the practice was that money should 
be drawn from the account and passed to Mr. Sutherland’s private 
account, or whether the general practice was that it should be paid out 
in small sums to other parties ?—Of course the cheques were signed 
by him and countersigned by Mr. Logan the paymaster. I could not 
say what became of the money ; I never saw anything of that kind. 


8118. Unless it was passed to his private account ?—Then it would 
- go through the hands ot the teller, and I would not see what the details 
» were. 


8119. You would not know by what process it would go to his private 
account ?—No; I would never know what that credit of $3,000 was if 


it went to his private account. Nixons Pay= 
master-snd- 
Purveyors 


8120. Did you keep the account of any other of the Government gi0¥? kccount. 
officers; had you an account with Mr. Nixon as paymaster of the port account for 
_ Pacific Railway ?—Yes; but not in this ledger. It was in the Govern- Nixon as pay- 


_ ment ledger. master. 


8121. Had you different ledgers ?—Yes, very much the same; only 
a smaller ledger containing the amounts: the debits and credits. 


8122. Did you keep an account of any other officer of the Govern- Kept no account 
ment, besides Mr. Nixon, in connection with the Pacific Railway. For ™¢opection | 
instance, had you an account for any of his sub agents ?—No; only. a Pacific Railway 


_ private account; that is all. Hae wincus nan, 
8123. Not any official account ?—1 do not think so. 


8124. Suppose he gave a cheque to Mr. Christian, who was one of his 
sub agents, in order that Christian might disburse it for Government 
_ purposes; do you remember whether Mr. Christian would keep that 

as an officia) account or private account ?—I do not know that anything 
_ of that kind ever came up. 


8125. Is it your recollection that Mr. Nixon’s is the only account 
which you had as an official account connected with the paymaster’s office 
_ of the Pacific Railway ?—I think so. Ido not remember any just now. 
_ It was some time ago, and a great many accounts have gone through Fort Frances 


Bank Account. 
8126. Was not this account of the Fort Frances Locks considered to Fort Frances | 
be a Government account?—Certainly. Usually all Government aac eciten ae 
_ accounts were placed in the Government ledgers altogether. account. 


: . “if : ° . Frances Canal 
it was sent in a different form. [fa letter of credit was given it would account not in 


be put in the Government ledger. Ifa cheque was sent it would be oygrnmen® 
sent probably to them. 


! 8127. This account was not putin the Government ledgers ?—No ; Reason why Fort 


8128. Do you know why this account was not kept in the Govern- 
_ ment ledgers, if it was entirely for Government purposes, and only 


G. BROWN 
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Fort Frances 
Lock— 
Bank Account. 


Thinks credits 
were sent by 
cheque payable 
to bank for 
Sutherland and 
Logan. 


In effect the way 
in which money 
came from Gov- 
ernment into the 
hands of the bank 
made no differ- 
ence in the way 
the accounts were 
managed. 


Cheques connect- 
ed with Fort 
Frances counter- 
signed by Logan. 


NIXON. 


Pay master- 
and-Pur- 
vey orship— 
Buok-heeping. 


checked by cheques countersigned by Government officials? Is there 
any reason why it was not kept i in the Government ledgers ?—A Goy-— 
ernment account would be credit advices. We would get advice to put | 
so much to their credit from the Finance Department. 


8129. Were these credits advised in this way ?—No; they were sent | 
by cheques. 

8130. Payable to whom? -I imagine payable to the bank for them, 
It might either be sent to the bank, or sent to Mr. Sutherland to go to 
his account. The majority of them were telegraphed. | 
| 


8131. Do you mean that the credits for the canal works were advised 
in a different way from the Pacific Railway accounts ?—For Mr. Nixon ‘Ss 
account they were. 


8132. What would be the difference in the method of advices ?—It 
is so long ago that I do not remember. It is so complicated. It was 
such a small distinction: one was a letter of credit. There was this 
difference: one was charged direct to advances and the other was 
charged to Dominion expenditure. 


8133. In effect, I suppose, it made no difference in the accounts ?— | 
No; it made no difference. 


8134. No difference in the way in which you managed the accounts” 
and disbursed the money ?7—No; when it went through the Govern. 
ment ledgers all the cheques went back to the auditor here. 


8135. In this matter did the cheques go back down to Mr. Suther- | 
land and Mr. Logan ?—Yes, of course; they had them for vouchers. 


8136. I suppose the difference is really this: that the other Govern: 
ment accounts were subject to cheques payabie by the official here, 
countersigned by the particular auditor on the spot ?—Sometimes 
they were audited and sometimes they were not. I think the first 
ones of Mr. Nixon were not audited—then afterwards they were 
audited by the Departments. 


8137. Lthink that Mr. Drummond’s recollection is that they were 
always audited for the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Then the Mounted — 
Police cheques were not. 

8138. However, this particular account was subject to cheques coun- 
tersigned by a different individual?—Yes; by Mr. Logan, the pay- 
master, and the superintendent. wi 

8139. That may be the reason you put it into a different ledger? 


Yes; and it might not have been considered a Government account. 
I did not know what the reason was. 


Tuomas NIXON’s examination continued: 
By the Chairman :— 


8140. When supplies were bought by you for the purpose of distri- 
bution very soon afterwards, would they appear in your store-book ?— 
The supplies themselves, those that I sent out? 

8141, Yes; that is what I mean ?—No. 
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8142, I understood you to say that sometimes the store would contain 
goods which had been obtained by you for the purpose of immediate 
distribution ?—No; that would relate to the Indian Department and 
not to the Canadian Pacific Railway Department. We had to keep stock 
for the Indian Department, because Indians would be coming in here 
constantly, ‘and we had to supply them,or I supposed we had to supply. 
My business was only to supply what was requisitioned for. 


8143. The Indians took the goods from the store themselves ?—Yes ; 
it was not sent to a distant point to be distributed. As a rule they were 
purchased for distribution abroad ; but the requisition came to me, say 
for fifty barrels of pork more than they would require. They might 
require one thousand or two thousand to send abroad, but they would 
requisition for fifty more perhaps, and the overplus would go into store. 


8144. Would that overplus be charged at once to your store account 
and be entered either in the store-book or on some other record ?— 
Yes ; Commissioner Graham wouid know what overplus I always had. 


8145. Who was Commissioner Graham ?—The Indian Agent here. 
He succeeded Mr. Provencher ; he was in the office with Mr. Provencher 
when Mr. Provencher was Commissioner. 


8146. But no stores were at any time put there from your purchases 
for the Pacific Railway ?—Other than the fifty bags of flour I have 
mentioned—that is of purchases. When the party returned, the cook’s 
and sub-agent’s business was to return me any of the stores which they 
brought back. 


8147. Do you think that your Pacific Railway books ought to show 
the store charged with those fifty bags of flour? —Yes; they would be 
purchased from a merchant in the city. 


8148. The merchant would be credited with the whole amount that 
he had sold, and charged with a cheque or whatever other way the pay- 
ment was made ?— Yes. 


8149. And the different surveys charged with the portion they took 
out ?—Yes. 


8150. And the balance you say would be charged to the store ?—Yes. 


8151. Do you think, that your books contain an account for your 
store so as to show a debit of the fifty bags of flour ?—I do not know 
that the general books did other than in the way we say. 


8152. Did the Pacific Railway books ?—I mean that we kept a separate 
_ store-book. 


8153. But the merchant who supplied the goods would be credited 
with not only the portions that were sent out to the surveys but with 
this portion that was sent into the store ?—Certainly. 


8154. Do you understand then how the books would be right without 
charging the portion that went into the store to some account, what- 
ever account you might call it?—If purchased from Bannatyne, for in- 
stance, it would be credited to Bannatyne’s account. 


8155. That* would be right as far as Bannatyne is concerned ; but 
besides that you want to debit some person with the whole amount of 
those goods ?—The store would be debited with them, and credited when 
we issued them. 
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No stores pur- 
chased for Cana- 


‘dian Pacific Rail- 


way other than 
fifty bags of flour 
ever put in store. 
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How the fifty 
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would appear in 
Canadian Pacific 
Railway books. 
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nd-Pur- 
‘veyorship— 8156. Do you think the store is debited with these goods ?—Yes. 
Book-Keeping. | 
8157. In the Pacific Railway books ?—I do not know which of the 
books, but we kept a special store-book. : , 


8158. But do you not understand that the Pacific Railway books 
could not be correct unless you debited some account with the total 
amount ?—Yes. 


System of book- 8159. I am asking by way of illustration: assuming that a merchant 
Keeping, hypothe: sold you $500 worth of goods; section 14 required $100 of them ; you 
would charge section 14 in your books with that $100 ?—Yes. 


8160. Section 15 required $100 more, and you would charge section 
15 with that $100 ?—Yes. 


8161. McLeod’s survey would require $100 more, you would charge 
him with that $100 ?—Yes. 


8162. That would make $300; Mr, Lucas’ party would require $100 
more; you would charge Mr. Lucas with that $100: now, if the 
other $100 went into store, would you charge the store with that 
$100 ?—There was no such thing. Nothing of it went into the store, 
beyond my necessities, than the fifty bags of flour. 


8163. Did you charge the fifty bags of flour to any account in your 
books ?—I do not know that it was charged to any account. 


8164. If you did not charge it would the books show all that they 
ought to have shown ?—Certainly, because there was a store-book. 


8165. But that was not part of the Pacific Railway books ?—No ; I 
did not say 80. 


8166. But you said it belonged to the Mounted Police and Indian 
Department and Pacific Railway ?—No; we kept a separate book for 
each. The store man was a general store man for all parties, but not 
zhat store-book. 


Store-book. 


8167. But that book in effect forms, I suppose, part of your ledger ? 
-—Yes ; in effect I so understood it, because it came under my own direct 
cognizance. 


8168. Then the ledger does not show all the transactions without the 
presence of the store-book ?--No ; it would go to make up. 


8169. Supposing horses were returned to you from some survey 
which had been previously charged to that survey, would any entry 
be made in your store-book as to these horses ?—Certainly ; and a receipt 
given to the person who handed the horses to the store man. 


Everything that 8170. So that everything which came into your possession on account 

came into his | of the Pacific Railway, and remained in your custody for any length 
ossession an : probs : wet , vest sulky 

eo athere Of time—even for a short time—would appear in your store book ? 

forany lengthof Yes. 

time would ap- 


pearinstore-book 8171. When shipments were made to parties at a distance, to 
Administra: =whom would they be consigned ?-—To my sub-agent out in the North- 

tion. Z ° 

West, on the Rat Portage, on the eastern line, generally speaking to 
Shipments of Ain? : F f é 
goods consigned the engineer in charge, Sometimes, however, it would be te the engi- 
to sub-agentor —_ neer who required the goods; but he would only get them by requisi- 
engineer. f ; : 

tion from his chief, the man in charge. 


me ee 
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8172. Had you adopted a system by which those sub-agents kept 
store-books upon the same principle upon which your Pacific Railway 
store-book was kept here ?—Yes. 

8173. Have you yourself examined those store-books from time to 
time ?—I have, very carefully. 


8i74. Were they returned to you before you left the office ?—They 


“were, 


8175. And they were handed over by you to your successor ?--There 
were no sub-agencies for a considerable time before I left office; a new 


system was adopted. 


8176. What was the new system ?—The engineers got board-wages, 
and therefore sub-agency was done away with. 


8177. What does it mean ?— They were paid so much a month and 
boarded themselves. I had to do the freighting to them; that was 


ail, 


8178. Did that apply to the men also?—Yes. 


8179. And those employed by the Government ?—Yes; but we had 
no exploratory party in the field. 


8180. They got a money compensation instead of being supplied 
with board ?—Yes. 


8181. And they got the supplies the best way they could without 
coming to you or any other purveyor ?-—It was supposed that I should 
purvey to them, but they asked the liberty of purveying for themselves, 
and I was only too glad. I had to freight the goods, however. 

8182. When you sent out any portion of supplies to a sub-agent, 
would his account, either as a store-keeper or asa sub-agent, be charged 


with those supplies ?—I think so. Mr. Conklin would be a much 
better witness on that than myself. 


81¢3. Do you remember how long after Mr. Conklin took charge of 


the books it was when you became dissatisfied with his system ?—No; 


I do not remember. 


8184. Do you remember that you recommended him for an increase 
of salary, because he was avery efficient book-keeper ?—Yes; [ do. 
Mr. Conklin came to me as a person who had conducted a commercial 
college at Hamilton, and was recommended very highly; therefore I 
took it for granted that he was pretty good. 


8185. Was it because he was so recommended that you asked for 
this increase ?—No; I employed him myself at the salary. The salary 
was not stated by the Department, and | thought I did not give him 
enough. I did not give him as much as book-keepers in this 
city were getting. I only gave him $1,000 a year. 


8186. But after he had experience for some time as book-keeper you 
wrote to the Department, did you not, stating that he was a very 
efficient man ?—Yes; but the books were not closed up for a con- 
siderable time after he came into my employment. I do not remember 
the time, but I think I did ask that; I think I do remember. 


8187. Do you think you made that recommendation without hav- 
ing looked into the manner in which he kept the books ?—At that 
time the books appeared all right. It was in the closing up of those 

33 
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accounts—for instance, at the year 1876—when I came to look over the 
books I found that account after account had not been closed a as | 
thought they ought to have been. 


8188. Do you remember, as a matter of practice, whether your sub- 
agents had separate accounts in any bank here ?—I think not. 


8189. Did they give cheques ?—No; I think they paid the money. 
Twill explain: on going out on the survey, say Mr. Lucas would 
requisition for $2,000 for the sub-agent that would go with him, and 
Mr. Ruttan for $1, 000 or $2,000, according as he thought other things 
would be required for the agent that would go with him. That money 
would be drawn out by cheque and given to the sub-agent, and they 
took it with them. Ido not think they ever issued any cheques, nor 
was there anything placed to their credit by me. 


8190, Was there any other subordinate officer entrusted with a credit 
at the bank and given power to draw cheques ?—No. 


8191. Had you not an assistant purveyor ?—I had for a short time, 
but be had no such authority—Mr. J.J. Bell. He was sent up by the 
Department. 


8192. Do you remember whether he had power to draw by cheque ? 
Do you remember sending out a cheque-book to one of those subordin- 
ates, directing him that the Government had changed his accounts 
from the Merchants Bank to the Ontario Bank, and that he was to use 
his new cheque-book instead of the old one ?—That is right, I do now; 
but that was not by an official Government cheque-book.. 


8193. Then if it was a private cheque book, what difference did it 
make to him whether the Government had changed their account to 
the Ontario Bank or any other bank ?—Because the engineer, when 
outon the line, would ask me to place a certain amount—say to the credit 
of Valentine Christié send him a cheque-book 
on that particular bank to draw moneys as he might require to pay off 
tbe hands which were dismissed at times. 


8194. Still you say that that account of Valentine Christian, for 
instance, would be his private account ?—Certainly it would. 


8195. Then why not let him keep it in the same bank in which it 
was before ? Why ask him to change it to the Ontario Bank, because 
the Government had changed their account ?—Because I only did 
business in the bank in which the Government did their business. I 
willexplain: when it was changed to the Ontario Bank, why would I 

take the money from the Ontario Bank and walk to the Merchants 
Bank, to put it to the credit of Valentine Christian in the Merchants 
Bank ? 


81£6. But if Valentine Christian already had his account in the 
Merchants Bank, why ask him to change it?—I do not know that he 
had. 

8197. Do you remember who it was ?—I think it was Valentine 
Christian, because [remember seeing his name on the blank cheque- 
book returned to me, but it might be one of the others—John Brown. 
But any moneys they had of that nature would be entirely under their 
control. 

8198. Their single cheque, without any previous supervision or 
counter-signature, would be cashed ?—Certainly. 
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8199. It would be just as much in their control as if it were in their 
pocket ?—Yes. 


8200. Do youremember whether if happened that Valentine Christian, 
for instance, squared up his account with you by giving his cheque ? 
—TI do not remember ; ; itis probable he did. That is, that he had not 
expended all the money which was asked for him by the engineer. 


8201. To whom would that money go ?—To the Receiver-General, at 
Ottawa, not to the Assistant Receiver-General here. 


8202. Would he make a cheque payable to the Recciver-General’s 
credit? -No, to me; and [ would make the cheque payable to the 
Receiver-General. The cheque would be made payable to my order. 


8203. It would go into your individual custody ?—Certainly. 


8204. Do you remember whether, with any of those subordinates, 
there was any Lecessity of settling their account by their giving you 
cheques for considerable amounts ?—Certainly there was; how could 
they close their accounts if they did not ? 


8205. I am asking you whether you remember that it did happen that 
they closed their accounts by giving you cheques, payable to your order, 
for considerable amounts ?—No; I do not think it. I donot think that 
there were ever considerable amounts in their hands lying over. 


8208. Do you think any of them ever had as much as $2,000 or 
$3,000 lying over ?—I do not think there was ever so much money 
lying over, except in one instance, and it might not have been $2,004, 
{ think that was Mr. Lucas’s sub-agent. 


8207. 
or not, 


Who was he ?—I am not sure whether Christian was his agent 
I think Christian was Ruttan’s sub-agent. 


8208. Look at John Brown’s account on page 107 of ledger A, and 
say how you settled the last balance? Read out the last entry.— 
“ Bank account, $2,861.28,’—that is an entirely ditferent affair. 


8209, What is that affair ?—That is goods he sold in the North-West, 
that was not money sent to him and brought back to me; those were 
goods that he sold—horses, carts, waggons, and provisions—rather 
than bring them back to Winnipeg. 


8210. How would that be, would that be by a cheque? You have 
marked it, or Mr. Conklin has marked it by acheque ; do you remember 
the transaction ?—I do not remember, but I presume it would be by a 
cheque. He would, perhaps, place it to my credit. I rather think he 
gave a cheque to Mr. Conklin, or to me, the isc of which would 
be deposited with the Receiver-Géneral. 


8211. Do you remember, at the time of Mr. Conklin giving up these 
books, of ascertaining that there was a considerable amount wrong in 
the balance in some way ?—No; I do not particularly remember. 


8212. Do you not remember that something over $4,000 could not 
be accounted for, as far as the books were cuncerned ?—No; I do not. 


8213. I think it is so recorded in your book. It may have been—I 
do not mean that it was—imisappropriated; but I mean that the Looks 
do not show what hai become of it ?—You will find receipts from the 
Department for all these moneys. The receipts are at the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Office. 
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8214. At present l am trying to ascertain whether the system was a 
sufficient one to show the real state of affairs ?—There was a check at 
Ottawa, because [ went down there once and found a man’s account 
that ought to have been in mine, and it was not in mine. 


8215. Do you mean John Brown’s ?—No, the account of John Scott 
& Co.; so that they kept a perfect check on me at Ottawa, so there 
could not be anything astray in the money line. 


8216. Look at page 42 of journal B, and read the foot note ?— 
“ Balance accoynt, Dr., $4,465.83; Note—This is an account opened 
with the abové -maw in order to close the books and credits in the 
ledger, on Ist of May, 1877.” 


8217. Do I understand that you have seen this note before ?—I take 
it for granted I have. 


8218. Do you understand, therefore, that at the winding up of keep- 
ing of accounts by Conklin, the books did not balance within this 
amount ?—I suppose so, according to that. 


8219. Have you ever endeavoured yourself to ascertain why it is that 
the books showed that discrepancy ?—No; I have not. Mr. Currie 
may, though. You see there is a voucher for every dollar I have 
expended. We had no contingent account. I took out no moneys for 
a contingent account. I kept none, and never had any. 


8220. But you had an account for general expenses ?--No; I had not. 

8221. Had you not a general account ?--No; I had no contingent 
account, 

8222. But you had what is called a general account ?—Yes, 


8223. In which you put all entries that were not to be charged to 
particular accounts ?—Certainly ; but they were paid by official cheque. 
The money did not come into my hands to be paid out from my cash- 
books; therefore my accounts at Ottawa would be right, even though 
my books might show $4,000 short, becauso my vouchers would go 
down ag against the moneys which they had placed to my credit. 


8224. Would it happen that you would sometimes pay expenses and 
draw sums against those expenses ?—I do not remember that I did. 


8225. I think in one instance I see a cheque of $250 charged to you, 
and against that a credit of expenses to yourself ?—Yes, that is right ; 
that was for going to Ottawa; that was when I was summoned to 
Ottawa before the Public Accounts Committee; of course there was no 
other way to get money but tkat, and I placed to credit of the Receiver- 
Genera], when I returned, the amount that was allowed me, because the 
Public Accounts Committee paid me, and the amount [ took was more 
than was allowed me, and I placed the balance in the hands of Receiver- 
General. That is how that is explained. 


8226. On the 19th of June, 1875, I notice anentry in journal A, that 
you received from W. A. Alloway: ‘“ cash, $25,” for a horse that was sold 
to him; do you remember the transaction ?—No. 


82247. There is a memorandum that the horse was severely kicked ?— 
No, I do not remember it; but I suppose the horse was returned by a 
surveyor, perhaps between this and Portage la Prairie, and sent back. 


8228, I do not find any credit in the account that you kept with the 
bank of that $25. [I mention it now in order that you may have an 
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opportunity of looking into it ?—I cannot look into it for I have not 
the documerts. 


8229. But I will give you the books, and you can see whether it is 
credited ?—You will see that there is a statement made to the Depart- 
ment of that horse. It is credited to Receiver-General when he sent 
him. 

8230. Then, on the 23rd of June, 1875, I find amemorandum in your 
journal; “ deposited to credit of paymaster, in the Merchants’ Bink, 
$92.50;” would that be to your official account ?—No; I do not think 
it would. 


8231. Wouldit be to your private account ?—I suppose it would. That 
would probably be for some gools sold, and the moneys would not be 
deposited to credit of Receiver-General until we got the whole together 
and sent it at the end of the month, or the beginning of the succeeding 
month; that is, when we got the $25 we would not send it then. We 
made our returns monthly to the Receiver-General, of all moneys 
received during the month, I anprehend that that would be the way 
that was done; I do not know what it was for. 


8232. Then this last entry of the deposit, would that be a private 
transaction of your own ?—I do not know that it would. 


8233. Do you think it would be to your official account then ?—I had 
no official account. 


8234. Can you explain this entry: “ deposited to credit of Pay master 
in the Merchants Bank, $92.5) ?”—It was probably moneys which 
came into my hands belonging to the Canadian Pacific Railway, and it 
was placed to my credit to be afterwards sent to Receiver-General. 


8235. Do you know whether that would appear charged to you in 
the Pacitic Railway books ?—It should. I should be credited and 
charged there—at Jeast I ought to be credited and charged: “ by 
amount to Receiver-General.” 


8236. The books at Ottawa, as far as we have been enabled to under- 
stand them, do not show it; but perhaps there is some error ?—No; 
the Receiver-General’s books would only show, I suppose, the cheque 
which I signed ;—it might be $400 or more. That would be embodied 
in that. I would send a detailed statement to the Department, and not 
to the Receiver-General. 


8237. It is possible, that if you did not send the amount which you 
received from different sources until after June, in 1875, it will appear 
in the following year ?—I can get it for you if the papers are placed in 
my possession. I remember sending it, and I will guarantee I will 
find it for you. 


8238. If you look at page 118 of ledger A, you will see that Valentine 
Christian’s account was settled by some entry referring to the bank 
transaction; can you explain it ?—No,; bank cheques. I presume those 
were cheques which he issued to the men when probably they were 
being discharged. 

8239. You mean payments by him to some one else ?—Payments by 
him on the pay-list to men in the field. I apprehend that would be 
the way that was. It would be very expensive sometimes to bring men 
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in, if they desired to stay in the North-West, and that would be taken 
from the pay-lists. 


8240. Who would make requisition for moneys which you advanced 
—tor instance, to Valentine Christian ?—The engineer only. 


8241. It would not be a matter of discretion to yourself to advance 
the money or otherwise ?——-No; I would not know what the require: 
ments would be. 


8212. Those moneys were supposed to be necessary for using in that 
particular way ?—Yes; they would have to bay provisions at times— 
sometimes a very large amount—sometimes moccasins for the men— 
the men were clothed by us more or less. 


8243. What sort of expenses would be credited to Valentine Christian 
under the word “ Expenses ?”—Freighting, moving supplies from p int 
to point as the engineer would direct him; and that would be done 
under requisition from the engineer. 

8244. Well, when he came into your office to settle for the advance 
which had been made to him, and would bring in accounts of those 
expenses, would you always require his claim to be certified by the 
engireer before you gave him credit for it?—Yes; the engineer certi- 
fied to the claim. 


8245. S»that for all those items of credits in the case of a person in 
Valentine Christian’s position, you would have a certificate from the 
engineer, or some one on the spot ?—Yes; the engineer was instracted, 
by his printed or written instructions, to do that. Of course, in John 
Brown’s instance, he would not be able to tell the goods Brown sold, 
because Brown was in the North-West fora year, or a year and a-half, 
under instructions from me to dispose of property there; for instance 
he had a lot of mules which we got over from British Columbia, and 
horses and other material. 


8246. Did he get any from Moberly’s party ?—No; I think not. I 
think it was some old stores of Henry McLeod’s, some of which were 
cached in the North-West before I came here at all, and some were at 
Henry House or Jasper House, I do not remember which. I think he 
sold to Barnard, of British Columbia, for $1,000, a large quantity of 
supplies that had been there I do not know how long. 


8247. Did you appoint Brown a sub-agent, or was he appointed at 
Ottawa ?—I appointed him, 


8248. Were you satisfied with his conduct ?—I was, always He 
was Mr. Fleming’s sub-agent before I had anything to do with the 
Government at all—his right-hand man; he was not a sub-agent, 
because that name was not known then in the service. 
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Winnipea, Tuesday, 28th September, 1880. 
Wa. W. Kirkpatrick, sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman :— 

8249. Where do you live?—At Ostersund, contract 15, Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

8250. Have you beep engaged on any work connected with the Pacific 
Railway ? —Yes. 

8251. When were you first connected with it ?—From the time the 
first parties were sent into the woods in 1871. 

8252. By whom were you engaged ?—By the Public Works Depart- 
ment—by the Hngineer-in-Chief. 

8253. Were you notified in writing ?—Yes. 

8254. What was your first duty ?--Transit man. 

8255. To which party ?-—-Division G, under Mr. H. N. Armstrong. 

8256. In what locality ?—On Lake Superior; to the north of Lake 


Superior on Pic River, running east and west. 


8257. Can you describe the termini of that exploration ?—At the 
Narrows of Long Lake on the west side, was the western terminus; and 
on the eastern it was either the White or Black River, I forget which, 
but I think it was Black River. 


8258. Was that a point further east than Pic River ?—Yes. 

8259. Then you crossed Pic River ?--We crossed the Pic River. 

8269, About what was the length of that exploration in miles ?— 
About ninety or 100 miles, I should think. 

8261. How long were you engaged on that work ?--I think it was 
in June that we went up there; I left the party shortly before Christ- 
mas. 

8262. What was the size of the party ?--It must have numbered 
about forty men—-perhaps forty-five. 


8263. How were you provided with supplies ?—By a commissariat. 


8264. Had you a commissariat officer attached to your party ?— 
There was one, not a regular commissariat officer. There was one at 
the mouth of the Pic River. Yes, I may say there was, because we 
were the only party up there, and he was attached to our party. 


8265. But he was not always with the party ?—He was not always 
with the party. 

8266. From what point on this exploration did you start ?—About 
twenty-three miles up the Pic River. 

8267. But in which direction did you work at first?—West to Long 
Lake. 

8268. Then was Pic the base of your supplies ?---Yes; the Hudson 


_ Bay post at the mouth of the Pic was the base of our supplies. 


8269. Were you supplied with enough provisions and other articles 
upon the starting of that exploration ?—Yes. 
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é 8270. There was no defect in your arrangements ?—Not in the 
Supplies. 


starting. 
8271. Was there afterwards?—We were short of provisions very 
frequently. 


8272. Why was that ?—Owing to the difficulty of transporting it to 
the end of the line. 
Short ofs lies Ore ° . meh! 
Srentantlae ess $273. Do you mean that it took a longer time than was anticipated 
reason the ronY | , j j iped ? — . ne >: 
reasoMseariat tO get your supplies from the Pic to the point required ?—No; Lrather 
officer did not ‘think that the commissariat officer did not understand the business in 
understand his getting the supplies in, and in engaging Indians. 
8274. Was there any complaint on that account to the commissariat 
officer ?- Yes; we certainly complained. 


8275. Would it be you duty to communicate the complaint ?—I was 
not in charge of the party. 


8276. Whose duty would it be ?—H. N. Armstrong’s. 


Commissariat 8277. Do you know whether any tei were received from 
Pricer othen the commissariat officer while these defective arrangements existed ? 
better in future, Yes; I think he wrote once and there was some complaint made, I 
forget who the commissariat officer was, but he sent a rather extra- 
ordinary letter, stating that if God spared his life and the mosquitoes 


were not too bad, he would supply us better in future. 


8278. What was the result of the defective arrangements for sup- 
plies upon the work of the party ? I mean, were they hindered in their 
work or did they progress with it?—No; we settled down to our work. 
1 left the party myself and crossed over to Long Lake, when we were 


a little more than half-way, and brought in supplies from that direc- 
tion. 


8279, You were detailed for that special purpose ?—I volunteered, 
as there was no person who knew-the position in which we were, or 
knew the country as I did myself, having been up there previously. 


8280. In what capacity had you been there previously ?—On the 
geological survey. 


Witness brought = 8281. Then, did I understand that you brought in supplies from a 
in supplies from : 


a Hudson Bay point different from the one intended to be your base of supplies ?--Yes. 
post at the north 


endofLongLake. 8282, Did you secure the supplies upon that occasion ?—I did. 


8283. From what point ?—From the Hudson Bay post at the north 
end of Long Lake. 


8284. How far was that from where the party then was at work ?— 
It must have been 120 miles. 


82¢5. Did you take men of the party with you ?—I did. 


8286. How many ?—Three or four Indians. 


Transported QQH 2 ‘ 
Mapalies with 8287. And were the provisions transported by the party ?—They 


three Indians. | Were carried from the south end of Long Lake on our backs. 
8288. If these men had not been detached from the party, what 
work would they have performed with the party ?—They were the 
regular packers. ‘They would have been sent back to Pic for supplies. 


+289, So that they were performing the duty for which they were 
engaged, whether they were with you or whether they returned to the 
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Pic ?—Yes; we hada number of Indians in camp, for moving camp tes oe 
and packing supplies, Supplies. 


8290. Then the work proper suffered, if at all, only by your indivi- 
dual absence ?—That was all. 


8231. How long were you absent on that occasion ?—Not more than en ear: 
. -" sup AS. 
a week. Ido not know whether the party were at work during my ie Sastre. 
absence or not. 


8292, Could you not tell when you returned whether they had been 
at work or not ?—I think they had done a little, perhaps a mile or 
two miles. 


8293. Do you think the work of the party suffered in consequence 
of your absence, more than with your individual presence, without 
supplies ?—They had no provisions to live on. They lived on blue- 
berries during my absence. 
8294. Then am I to understand that the work was not proceeded work and pro- 
. eae ay ies eee : yi - sply gress retarded by 
with as effectively as it would have been if they had been properly Want or supplies 
supplied ?—Decidedly not. 


8295. At the starting of the expedition, was it contemplated that 
you might have to go to this point for provisions as well as to Pic 
River ?—If | remember correctly, Mr. Armstrong had instiucted the 
com missariat officer to serd supplies around by the travelled route to the 
Hudson Bay post, to the north end of Long Lake, then down to the 
south end of Long Lake and there to make a cache. 


8296. Then was it a part of the arrangements at the beginning, that pre arrangedthat 
f . ue " iy 4 there was to bea 

there was to be a cache at Long Lake, where you would find the ore TPS one 
supplies ?—It was. Lake. 

8297. Then your going there for supplies was not contrary to the 
original arrangement ?—No, not to the south end of Long Lake; well, 
yes, it was, because we did not expect to require the provisions until 
we got our line through to that point. 


8298. Supplies were then to be found there when you reached that 
point ?—Yes. 


8299. Were you longer in reaching it than was anticipated at the 
beginning of the work ?—I think not much longer. 


€300. Lam endeavouring now, toascertain by these questions, whether 
the difficulty arose because the party did not make the progress as 
rapidly as expected, or whether the supplies were not furnished as 
regularly as expected; to which of these reasons would you attribute 
the difficulty ?—To the supplies not being furnished. 


8301. Then, where ought they to have been furnished according to 
the original arrangement ?—Brought after us on the line. 


$302. Were they not brought as rapidly as was expected by the Frequently work 
arrangement at the beginning ?—No, they were not; as frequently we fd to. Pe Stopped 
had to stop work and send back our own axe men for the supplies at back for supplies. 
the cache on the Pic River. The commissariat officer may have been 
unable to procure packers at the Pic. Of course I do not know how 


that was; he may have been unabie to get them. 


8393. Would the absence of those axe men who would be sent back Work delayed in 
for supplies affect the progress of the work ?—Yes. eae eonaray 
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8304. Delay it very much, or only very little ?—It depended upon 
the number who would be sent off. I think we had six oreight axe men 
altogether. 


8305. Altogether ?—The regular axe men of the party whose duty it 
was to work on the line, and when they were away of course no work 
could be done. 


8306. When they were all away, do you mean ?—Yes. 


8307. And were they all away at one time getting supplies ?—I 
think so; I think they were away once or twice, if not more. 


8308. Would they be accompanied by the packers or Indians ?—By 
all the men that could be spared in the camp. 


8309. Why send so large a party to get in more supplies ?—The 
road was so very rough, a man could not carry more than fifty or sixty 
pounds on his back. 


810. Did that absence of proper supply happen only seldom or 
frequently during this particular work ?—I think it was frequently 
on that line. I may here state that we had the misfortune to lose our 
cache at the mouth of the Pic—not at the mouth of the Pic, but at the 
crossing of the Pic, where we started our line. Everything was burnt 
by the woods getting on fire; and that delayed us some time. 


8311. Was the loss of that supply by fire, the occasion, in your 
opinion, of the defect in the arrangement afterwards for supply made? 
—It might partially, for a short time, until other supplies came in. 


8312. After that was made up, did the defective arrangements con- 
tinue ?—Yes. 

8313. Where is Armstrong now ?—I could not tell; I have never 
heard of him since the following year. 


8314. That is not the Armstrong who was doing work on section 14 or 
15 ?—No, he was an American, | think; or he may have been a Cana- 
dian; but he came from the United States, 


8315. Do you remember who was commissariat officer at the mouth 
of the Pic?—I do not; there were two of them at first, but who they 
were I cannot remember. If I heard their names I would, perhaps, 
remember. 


8316. You say you left that work about December ?—About Novem- 
ber or December ; the latter end of November, or the beginning of 
December. It was shortly before Christmas ; it might have been two or 
three weeks. 

8317. Then where did you go? - I proceeded to make a track survey, 
according to instructions received from Mr. Rowan, around the north 
end of Long Lake. 

8318. How was that survey made ?—A rough survey, by taking 
bearings with the compass and by pacing—counting the paces—or other- 
wise, judging the distances as rapidly as possible—merely passing 
through the country and taking notice of the character of the country. 

8319. How were the heights taken ?—No levels were ascertained. 


€320. Was a barometer carried ?—I had a barometer, but I took 
no levels from it because I had nothing to check from, and it was not 
considered necessary. 
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8321. That would be calied a bare exploration, I suppose ?—Yes. 


8322. How long were you engaged on that work ?—I think I arrived 
at Red Rock at the mouth of the Nipigon River atthe end of February 
or the beginning of March. 

8323. What was the size of your party on that occasion ?—About 
eight or ten men. 


8324. You had charge of the party ?—I had charge. 


8325. Upon that occasion, did you say you started upon the height 
of land, or about the height of land ?—Yes; about the height of land, 
near the north end of Long Lake. 


8326. What was your arrangement about supplies on that occasion ? 
—I took certain supplies with me; but forwarded, previous to starting, 
three Indians with toboggans, loaded with supplies to be cached at the 
Long Lake House—at the Hudson Bay post in Long Lake. I took 
supplies with me from the mouth of the Pic to do me until I got there. 


8327. Was that arrangement sufficient to carry you throughs with 
supplies until you finished the work ?—It was. 


8328. What was your next work on the Pacific Railway ?—I returned 
to Ottawa, and on the Ist July, returned to the Nipigon country again. 

8329. That would be July of 1872?—Yes; July of 1872. 

8330. In what capacity did you return ?—In charge of a party. 

$331. 

$332. 

8333. From what point did you start work ?—I*rom thirty miles from 
the north-west corner of Lake Nipigon. 


Do you remember the number or name of it ?—I think it was L. 
What was the size of that party ?—About thirty or thirty-five 


8334. Would that be towards the height of land?—Yes; towards the 
height of land. 


8335. In what direction did you proceed ?—To Big Sturgeon Lake. 


8336. What was the length of that work ?—It was somewhere near 
ninety miles in length—that line—as weil as I can remember. 


8337. What was your arrangement for supplies ?—They were to be 
sent up to the mouth of the Wabanoosh, which empties into Nipigon 
Lake—on the north-west corner of Nipigon Lake. 


8338. Then that was near the starting point of the work ?—It was 
within thirty miles of the starting point, 1 think. 

8339. With whom were the arrangements made ?— With the com- 
missariat officer, Capt. R binson. 

8340. Where was his station ?— 
Nipigon River, at Red Rock. He was the head of the commissariat. 

8341. Were the supplies found at the point you expected them ?— 
Yes. 

8342. Was there any difficulty about supplies during that work ?— 
Yes ; I had a great deal of difficulty in getting them in, as my party 
was not quite large enough. 
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8343. So arrangements had been. made for transporting provisions, 
from the point which you have indicated, to the different points of 
your work ?—The commissariat officer I had with me was supposed to 
have them packed in, or to get them in by some means. If we came 
across lakes they were supposed to bring them in by canoes. 


8344. Then was there a commissariat officer attached to, or accom- 
pavying your party ?—Yes, two of them; aman by the name of Cole, 
and Me Donald——-Duanean McDonald, | think. 


8345. Was their business to procure means of transport from the 
starting point, or this place near the startling point, to different points 
on the line of work where supplies would be required ?—Yes. 


8346. Did they fail to accomplish that ?—No; I cannotsay that they 
failed, but the supplies were not brought in as rapidly as they should 
have been. They did not altogether fail. 


8347. Was the work performed satisfactorily by them ?—I do not 
think it was. Not to my satisfaction. 


8348. Did you make a complaint upon this subject ?—I certainly 
reported it. 

8349. To whom ?—To the Assistant Engineer-in-Chief—at that time 
Mr. Rowan. 


8350. Where was he stationed ?—He was not stationed at any parti 


cular place as far as I can remember; he was supposed to be all over, 
I think, 


8351. Had he no headquarters ?—I think not; he had no _ head- 
quarters that I am aware of. 


8352. Do you know whether he received your complaint ?—I cannot 
pay. 

£353. Did your complaint result in any improvement or in any 
change ?—No; it did not, because he may not have received it for 
months afterwards. Communication was very hard to make. 


8354. Did the work of your party become less effective on account 
of the failure in your supplies that season ?—Yes,; I think it did. I did 
not get through that work until, I think, it was Christmas morhing. 


8355. Was that work intended to reach the work going on by any 
one else ?—No; Mr. Jarvis had terminated there some months pre- 
viously. It was not intended to connect with his line. 


8356. What sort of examination would you call the work of that 
season ?—A preliminary survey. 


8357. Instrumental ?—Instrumental, with transit and level. 


8358. Do you remember the letter or number of your party that sea- 
son of 1872 ?—I think it was what I already stated: L. 


8359. In the same list I find C. James for 1872, and the letter N 
opposite your name. Do you know whether it is likely to be correct ? 
—1 do not think the letters are altogether followed out there. I know 
one year that there were two or three K’s. 


cn 
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8360. After this work what was your next step?—I returned to 
Ottawa that winter, and again returned to Nipigon the following spring 
and ran a line from the north end of Lake Helen, towards the north 
end of Long Lake. 


8361. That would be in the general direction of your exploration in 
the winter of 1871-72 ?—Yes. 


8362. About how long was that work—I mean in distance ?—About 
sixty miles of the line Iran. I think it was something nearly 160 
miles; but we never completed it. 


2363. What kind of examination was that?—An instrumental sur- 
vey—a preliminary survey. 
8364. Had there been any exploration of that particular line before 


the instrumental survey, as far as you know ?—None but mine, that I 
am aware of. 


8365. What distance was that from your own ?—I crossed it with my 
track survey various times; but it was along in the general direction. 
It may have been run very far, though. 


8366. Then it was to some extent for the purpose of confirming your 
previous work ?—Yes. 


8367. Were you in charge of the party ?—I was. 
8368. What was the size of the party ?—About thirty or thirty-five. 


£369. What was your arrangement for supplies that season ?—They 
were brought in by the commissariat from Red Rock. 


8370. Was Red Rock the base ?—It was the base of supplies. 

8371. Had you a commissariat officer going with your party, or 
accompanying it ?—Yes. 

8372. Do you remember who it was ?—I do not. 

8373. Were the supplies brought in to your satisfaction during the 
progress of that work ?—Yes. 

8374. At what time did you end that work ?—Late in the fall, in 
time to get out by the steamers. 

8375. Did you go to Ottawa ?—I did. 


8376. Upon each of these occasions, upon your going to Ottawa, did 
you do the office work connected with the field work of the previous 
season ?—Yes; I made up all the plans and profiles. 


G. M. Wiuson’s examination continued : 


By the Chairman : — 


8377. Will you produce your book of accounts, showing the account 
with the Government?—Yes. (Book produced.) 

8378. What is the amount of the first entry to credit of Govern- 
ment ?—$1,738.32. 


8379. What was that for?—That was for the furnishings purchased 
from the Government, and then in stock. 
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3£0. Were they actually delivered at that time ?—They were de-. 

livered at that time. 

8381, Was a scnedule made out ?—Yes; and regularly invoiced. 

8382. Who certified to that on the part of the Government ?—Logan 
and Thompson. 

8383. Were prices attached to it ?—Yes. 

6384. What is the next item to credit of Government ?—-$2,268.49. 

8385. At what date ?--That was August 31st. 

8386. What was the date of the previous item ?—In June 30th. 


8387. Can you say about the time that the arrangement was made 
that you should purchase those supplies ?—It would be along in June 
some time. 


€308. With whom was the arrangement made ?—With Mr. Sather- 
land, the superintendent. 

8389. How does it happen that so late as August you should be able 
to credit them with so large an amount as $4, ,200?—For the simple 
reason that they had some goods purchased in Ontario before the sale 
was made, and those goods were on the way at the time; but I was to 
take possession of them when they came. 


§390. It was part of the arrangement that those goods of the kind 
that you purchased were to be included in the sale made to you ?—Yes, 


8391. When they arrived, was there a schedule mare of those which 
you took over ?— Yes. 

8392, With prices attached ?—Yes. 

8393. How were the prices ascertained ?—From their invoices, I 
suppose. 

8394. Did you take any part in the ascertaining of those prices ?—TI 
did not. 


8395. Then you do not know whether the same prices were fixed as 
were shown by their invoices ?—I suppose that they were; I have no 
reason to doubt that they were. 


8396. You supposed that they were, but you did not know ?—Yes. 
8397. You were willing to take their statement without looking at 


the invoices to corroborate them ?—I suppose I knew that they were 
right, because | had seen the invoices before. 


8398. Did you verify the prices by looking at the invoices, as far as 
you remember ?—As far as | remember I did; I cannot say that I did, 
but the chances are that I did. 


8399. What is the next item to the credit of the Government ? 
ae EY lan 


£400. What was that for ?—That is for assumed accounts. 


8401. Do you mean that you assumed the payment of some account 
due to the Government ?—Yes. 


8402. Whose was that ?—Edward McCroskie. 
8403. What was the next item ?—$12.34. 
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8404. What was that for ?—That was an error in making up the S"PPMes. 
invoice, of $2,268.49. ce Re 
8405. What was the next item ?—The next item is an item that 
really should not appear here, because there is a cross-entry for it. It 
was an item of $144 which was charged tothe Department, but which 
should not be charged to Department, but should have been charged to 
the paymaster, and there is a cross-entry on the opposite side to cor- 
respond with it. 
8406. That corrects the error ?—Yes. 
8407. The next item ?—$540.85. ee ae 
supplies. 


8408. What was that for ?—Transporting supplies; transporting 
72,115 lbs. of supplies. 


8409. From what point ?—From the North-West Angle to Fort 
Frances, 


8410. By what means of transportation ?—By tug-boat ; what they 
call Hudson Bay boat. 


8411. Did you know what was the fair freightage at that time for 
such transportation ?—Yes; an arrangement was mude with Capt. 
Wylie. He was the party who fixed the freight, and he was to carry tor 
75 cts. a hundred, for other persons, and for the Government. 


412. Thus the reai understanding was that you paid the same rate 
as was charged to other persons ?—Yes, 


8413. Did you, at any time, have any goods transported, for which A1ways paia 


' tan bi ¢ freight on goods 
freight was not charged to you ?—I had not. carried for him, 


8414. Were all dealings with you about such matters upon the same 
basis as with strangers ?—Yes. 


8415. Had you no advantage from dealing with any of the officers 
of the Government ?—No. | 


8416, Whose writing is this in the journal ?—It is mine. 
‘ a u } $1,850 for provi- 
8417. What is your next ilem ?—My next item is $1,850. sions lent 
witness. 


8418. What is that for ?--For provisions loaned to me by the 
Department. 

8419. Was that a quantity loaned at that particular time, or was it 
the aggregate of many loans?—It was a regular invoice rendered to 
me by the Department of stores loaned to me up to that date at differ- 
ent times. 

8420. It was not a loan on that particular occasion ?—No. 


8421. Do you know for what period this system of loans had been During whole 
going on?—You might say it was during the whole time I was there— Prien a Pen 
loans backwards and forwards. existed, 


8422, Then these were loans between the time you commenced to 
have a store of your own and the entry of that item ?—Yes. 


8423. What date is that entry ?—May 31, 1878. 


&424. So that that would be the amount of the loans during the 
period of about eleven months ?—Yes. 


8425. From time to time, as those loans occurred, was any record 
kept of them in your books ?—Coming in ? 


‘ 
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8425. Yes ?—I think there was; I kept a memorandum of them. 


8427. Where would that be ?—In an account of a petty-book; but 
I of course expected the Government store-clerk to keep a straight 
account of it. 

8428. Did you compare the statement, furnished at the time that 
this aggregate was given, with the statement which appeared in your 
book about those loans ?—I think [ did. 


8429. Do you remember ?—I do not remember. 


8430. You think so because it would be likely, but you do not remem- 
ber the circumstance ?—No. 


8431. Who kept that statement on the part of the Government ?— 
The Government clerk. 


8432. Who was he ?—Mr. L. R. Bentley would be the party at that 
time, and Mr. Logan, I suppose. Mr. Logan was the store-keeper, and 
Bentley was his assistant. 


8433. You are aware, I suppose, that there were rumours that you had 
some advantage in the obtaining of those loans ?—Yes ; I am aware of 
it. 

8434. Have you that statement now of the item which you have cre- 
dited ?—I have not; it was furnished to me by the Department. I will 
just state that I came very near not having anything. When I left Fort 
Frances J had no way of getting out J had my own dunnage, and had 
to bring out my stuff in that way; and [had decided at one time to 
throw away all my books and papers, as I had no further use for them; 
but on second thought I picked up my books, and some of my accounts 
with my creditors, and brought them along, in order that if anything 
arose I might be in a position to look at all of them. I wished 
them at the bottom of the lake many a time. 


8435. Then you have no record of that statement of loans ?—No; I 
have not; I have looked for it. I thought I had them, but I find I have 
not. 


8436. The item is in a lump sum as it appears in your books ?—Yes. 


8437. Did I understand you correctly, on a previous occasion, to say 
that you had never disposed of any live cattle which had at any time 
been the property of the Government?—Yes. I will give you a state- 
ment of that after a time, if opportunity is allowed me. 


8438. What is the next item?—The next item is $5 which should 
not appear here. It is a mere cross-entry to correct a previous error 
in my business. I think it was some cotton that was got out of the 
store, and should have been charged to Thompson, the foreman, instead 
of to the Department. 


8139. What is the next item ?—The next item is $162.42. 


8440. What is that for?—For transporting supplies from Barrie 
station, on the Dawson route, to Fort Frances. 

8441. By what means of transportation ?—By the Gévoknminet tug. 

8442. Is the price the regular price charged to strangers ?—I do not 
think at that time there was any freighting done for strangers at all. 
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8443. Is it a fair price ?—It is a fair price. The way it was arrived Supplies. \\ 
at was by charging the time of the men and expense and making up A ae 
the freight in that way. It was made by Thonpson, the foreman or the Price, 4 fair price, 
works, 


8444. Is that item the whole charge of the Government, or is it after 
making a deduction for something that you did for them ?—It is after 

making a deduction of three loads of freight that I paid for to the Depart- 
ment from Thunder Bay to Shebandowan. 


8445. So that your whole allowance for the work done for you is 
more than the amount of $162?—Yes; $207.42, I think it is. 


8446. What is the next item 2 The next item is $341.56, an Assumedaccount, 
assumed account, the same as the one before. 


447. What is your next item ?—The next item is $5.50—which is 
a similar transaction to the one mentioned before—some tobacco that 
was got by Mr. Oliver and charged to the Department, instead of being 
charged to him directly. 
8448, So that this entry is to correct a previous error ?—Yes, 
8449, The next item ?—It is for $262.13. $262.13 for freight, 
©450, What is that for ?—That is for freight. 


8451. Between what points ?—Transportation of 7,000 lbs. of supplies 
from: Savanne, a station on the Canadian Pacific, to Fort Frances Lock, 
and also the transportation of 23,492 lbs. of fr eight from the North- 
West Angle to Fort Frances, at "5 cts., making a total of $298.69, less 
an account of Capt. Wylie’s of $36.56. 


£452. Why did you deduct Capt. Wylie’s account from the credit 
of the Government ?—The Government owed Capt. Wylie at that 
time, and I was coming away from [ort Frances at the time and could 
not see Capt. Wylie, and I justturned the account over to the Depart- 
ment, 


8453. Was that consented to by Mr. Sutherland, or any one on behalf 
of the Government ?—Yes; by the foreman. 


8454. Were these prices for transportation the usual prices allowed 
for the same work ?—They were the same as other partics were getting 
it done for. 


8455, What is your next item ?— $22.26, $22.26 for supplies 


8456. For what ?--For supplies loaned me. It is a small account the 
Government had against me for supplies before I left there. 


8457. The next item and the last is $1,296.17; what is that for ?— $1,296.17 cheque 4 
That is a cheque received by me from the Department BOO LIAwe tO, + Om Mena tne ne 
balance my account, and is the only sum | ever received from the account. 


Department. 


8458. What items have you on the debit side of this account ?--For 
supplies furnished the Department. 
$8,778.92 total 


845"). What is the total amount of your charges against the Govern- amount of 


2 Ve a3 S < 1 » charges against 
ment during the period that you were interested in the store on your Gparses agal 


own account, at the Locks ?--$8,778.92. made by witness 
while keeping 


8460. For what is the bulk of these charges ?--It is for, I suppose, store atthe Locks, 
supplies. 
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8461. What sort of supplies ?--They would be blankets, sheeting, and 
provisions, and whatever they required that I had that they purchased 
from me—butter, sugar, and things of that kind. 


8462. Were these articles furnished to the Government principally 
at one transaction, or, from time to time, in many transactions ?--From 
time to time, as they required them. 


3463. And at what time would you make the entries of these 
articles?—-At the time that they took place. 


8464. Did you keep a day-book or a blotter ?---I kept a journal. 


8465. Was that the first book in which entries were made ?----I had 
a petty book, but as I had to attend to all the business myself, I could 
not enter it up in my regular books except at night. 


8466. But from what would you get the items to make the entries 
at night ?—From what they call the blotter. 


8467. Did you find, either in your journal or your blotter, founda- 
tions for every entry which you have in your ledger ?---I did. 


8468. And the entries which now appear in the ledger, are all the 
results of these items, which are first of all charged by you either in 
your journal or in your blotter ?---- Yes. 


8469. Would these goods for which you have charged the Govern- 
ment be furnished directly from you to the agent of the Government, 
or would they, sometimes, be furnished to other individuals ?----They 
would be furnished by me directly. The only party that would get 
them would be the foreman or the store-keeper. 


8470. These were not furnished to the labourers for the Govern- 
ment ?--No; they would not accept a transaction of that kind at all. 


8471. And all this merchandize, you say, passed through some 
agent of the Government—either the clerk, or the store keeper, or the 
foreman cf the works ?—It could not be done in any other way. It 
would not be allowed. 


8472. Have you the blotter?—I have not. I thought I had, but I 
cannot find it. It was in the house last winter. 


8473. Did you keep your books by single entry ? — By double entry. 


8474. Did you transfer the items from your blotter into your jour- 
nal before they were posted ?—Most of them I did, unless I was much 
hurried. 

8475. Would you sometimes post direct from your blotter to your 
ledger ?—No; never. 


8476. Then all entries must first have gone into some intermediate 
book ?—Yes; into the journal. 


8477. Then are there entries in your journal for every item which 
appears in the ledger ?—Yes; there are entries in the journal for every 
item that appears in the ledger. 


8478. These items which are charged to the Government under the 
name of merchandize would probably have a corresponding entry 
to the credit of the merchandize account ?—They would in lump sum 
for the whole number of the accounts at the end of the month. It 
would not be for that single entry. 
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8479. But would not that entry be divided up so as to show each 
account to which mercnandize would be charged ?—Merchandize would 
be entered with the whole month’s transaction. 


8480. Please look at page 34 of your journal, and :say whether the 
particulars of this amount of $351.60 are entered there ?—They are. 


8481. On the 30th of June, 1878, you appear to have charged an item 
of $5,440.81 to the Government; are you able to show the details of 
that charge now ?—I am not. 


8482. Why not ?—Because it is not entered in detail. The details 
were furnished to the Department, 


8483. Your journal entry from which this was made shows three 
items, one of which is $3,165.55: is that the transaction of which you 
are not able to give the details now ?—Yes. 


8484. How do you say that amount was arrived at ?—It was entered 
in my blotter and invoices furnished to the Department. 


8485. Do you remember what it was composed of ?—Supplies. 
8486. Of what sorts ?—Of all kinds, 


8487. That would probably be the supplies for one month ?—No ; 
longer than that. I may state that at first I did not think it would be 
necessary to enter all this in the regular books, because it would be 
entered in the Departmental books—these loan transactions ; but I was 
informed by Mr. Sutherland, or the book-keeper, that it would be 
necessary, therefore I had to make the entry in my books to correspond 
with theirs. 


8488. Do you mean that they had entries of the same items, amount- 
ing to this $3,165.55, in their books ?—Yes. 


8489, And you made yours to correspond with theirs ?—With the 
account | had rendered them. 


8490. Do you mean, that at first you did not keep this in your books 
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at all ?—I kept it always in my books; that is, I did not enter it up in — 


my journals at regular times ; that is, in this way, I did not enter the 
detailed items in the journal. 


8491. Was this item principally for goods loaned to them, as you 
understand ?—Yes; it would be principally for goods loaned to them— 
supplies. 


8492. Are we to understand that this charge of $3,165.55 is not for 
goods delivered after the time of your last previous entry against the 
Government ?—I could not say just exactly during what time that was 
delivered. 


8493. Are we to understand that at some time you made up an entry 
composed of goods that had been furnished for a long time previous? 


Principally for 
goods lent. 


Further explana- 
ion. 


—It might have been furnished for a couple of months or so, or perhaps — 


more. 


8494. And that during those two months you had made other entries 
against the Government, but had not carried up those entries ?—Yes; 
for instance, I tried as far as possible to keep there, what we call dry 
goods and such things as that, a separate entry from the loan account. 
1 did that for the purpose of being able to see what would have to pass 
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back and forward between us—what I would have to return to them, or 
they would have to return to me, as the case might ke. 


8495, Was this item based upon loan transactions principally ?—1 
think it was, to the best of my recollection. 


8496, When you charged the Government with these articles which 
you say were loaned and not sold out-and-out, at what prices would 
you charge them ?—If I remember correctly, | think the first account 
was rendered against me by the Department for supplies loaned to me, 
and in return I would charge just the same price as they charged me, 
whatever it was, for any particular article. They charged me higher 
than I] was in the habit of selling myself in several cases, and, of course, 
when I was returning | would charge them at the same prices; but 
there are things I would charge my regular retail prices for, and 
generally lower than were charged by the Department. 

8497. Do you know what was the result of this interchange of goods: 
was the balance in your favour or against you? ~No; [ think that the 
sum paid me would be principally for other goods outside of the supplies 
altogether, such as furnishings. 


8498. Then do you say that on the loan account by itself the balance 
was not in your favour ?—I think it was about even. It was intended 
that whatever was borrowed should be returned. Sometimes they could 
not return the same articles, and sometimes I could not return the same 
articles, but it was allowed on something else. 


8499. In giving the Government credit I think you mentioned one 
item as a loan account ?—Yes. 


8500. Is that because the details of that item were obtained from the 
Government by way of loan ?—Yes. 


8501. Have you a similar entry on your side, that is, a loan account 
as distinguished from a sales account ?—No; I looked upon the provi- 
sions as generally a loan account. 


8502. Does your charge against them for goods which you at first 
intended to be loaned include anything more than provisions ?—Only 
provisions. 


8503. Then do you think that this item of $3,165.55 is principally for — 
provisions ?—Principally for provisions. I think it is all. I shouldsay 
that it is all provisions. 

8504. Did you keep in your ledger a separate account for merchandize 
account ?—Yes. 


8505. Did these transactions with the Government result in a large 
credit to that account in your opinion ?—It would to the amount of the 
credit of whatever was given out to them—both debit and credit. 


8506. But I mean balancing in the account between the prices you 
paid for goods and the prices at which the Government bought them ; 
have you any means of ascertaining from your own book whether 
those transactions with the Government resulted in a large credit to 
your merchandize account ?—It should not, because the prices were the 
same from both parties. The prices that they would charge me for 
loan account would be precisely the same as my charges against them. 


8507. Do you say that this item of $3,165.55 is for items which are 
not included in other charges made by you against the Government? 
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£508. Do you know what became of that invoice which was made Thinks Depart- 


t must h: 
up, showing the details of that entry ?—I think the Department must invoice showing 


have it. details of this 
= : a A entry. 
8309. Did you wind up your business at the Locks before you wound up busi- 
removed ?—Yes. ness at Locks 
before coming 
8510. Disposing of all your goods ?—Yes. away, 


8511. Did you credit your merchandize account with the proceeds 
of the final sale of goods ?—I did. 


8512. Had the Government any part in that transaction ?—The 
Government had no part in it. 


8513. How long were you in business at the Locks ?—It would be 
from about the istof July, when [ got opened up in 1877, and I left there 
in the beginning of August, 1878. 
8514. About thirteen months altogether ?—Yes. Pian sleet 
C Ss. 
8515. When you started, did you get much stock from other sources 
besides what you bought from the Government ?—TI did a large amount, 


85153. Have you any objection to say—I am not sure that we are 
altogether empowered to ask you this—about how much you had 
invested upon the whole there ?—I do not know as I could without 
figuring up the amounts, but I have no objection to show you my 
creditors accounts, which will give you some idea. 


8516. I do not want to ask you for all the particulars of your Refuses to say 
1 ; Ae aia 5 . Whether his mer- 
indebtedness, I only mean to ask, for instance, whether your Mer- chandize account 
chandize account on the whole showed a considerable profit ?—I do shows a consider- 


: : 2 : : c ble profit. 
not think I am justified in answering it. ER 


8517. You are justified, but you are not bound to state it ?--I do not 
feel bound to let you know. 


8518. Do you mean to say that you do not wish to let us know ?— 
No; I do not wish to let you know. 


8519. You understand that Lam rot pressing you about it ?—Cer- 
tainly. 
&520. Do you think that you would be able to give us the particulars 
of this large item ?—I thiok [ can. 
8521. Have you found the details of the entry of $3,165.55 which Details of above 


: : item of $3,165.55 
we were discussing before recess ?——I have. produced. 


8522. Can you produce it ?--I can. (Statement producel.) 


€523. This is in your letter-book, and appears to have been copied 
from another paper ? —It is a copy from the statement furnished to the 
Government. I prefer to give you a copy rather than leave the letter- 


x ‘ 70 ‘ 
book, and you can compare it. Allihe woods 


8524. According to these particulars all the items of this sum were @%ainst this large 
given by you during the month of June, 1878 ?--Yes. month of June, 
0. 
8525. What is your account of such a large transaction happening 
in one month ?—The Government were short of supplies and wanted 
these supplies returned, and [ had bought these supplies on purpose to 


return them. 
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8526. Do you mean that you had been getting new goods at that 
time ?— Yes. 


8527. And these items were selected from your new stock ?—Yes, 


8528. The quantities appear to be almost wholesale quantities; for 
instance, one barrel of currants and other items in large quantities ?— 
Yes. 


8529. At what price did you charge those lage quantities? At 
retail price or something like wholesale prices ?--Something like 
wholesale prices. 

8530. ‘“ Currants, 15 cts.;” would that be near the wholesale price? 
—Yes; taking freight into consideration, 


8531. Would the costs and charges amount to about that sum ?— 
Yes; pretty near it. 


8532. “Oatmeal at 8 cts.;’”’ what were you sclling it for retail at 
that time ?—10 cts. or 12 cts. That had to be bought here, and 
bought pretty high, and freight paid on it. 


8533. What was your retail price for axes ?—There we used to get 
$2 for them. 


8534. Do you remember your retail price for nails ?—It was accord- 
ing to where we purchased them, they ranged from 12 cts. to 25 cts, 


8535. By the keg ?—They ranged about 10 cts. to 12 cts. by the keg. 


8536. You charge 9 cts. here. Was that intended to be about the 
whelesale price ?—Yes; 25 cts. was the common price at Fort 
Frances for nails, that is what the Hudson Bay Co. charged for them. 


8537. Would the Swan River prives be anything like the Fort 
Frances Lock prices ?—I do not know where Swan River is. In com- 
paring these prices it would be necessary to compare them with the 
prices that the Government charged me for those same goods. They 
must correspond, as it would not be fair if they charged me one price, 
and I should not be allowed to charge them the same. 


8538. You will please furnish us with a copy of this statement at 
your convenience ?—I will. 


8539. Is there any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway, 
or the Fort Frances Lock, on which you wish to give evidence ?—I have 
a statement that I would like to make in reference to some rumours 
which are circulated, which the Commission have not touched upon 
at all, and I would like to state that before the furnishing department 
of the Government store was offered to me it was offered to two others, 
namely, 8. H. Fowler, of Fort Frances, lumber merchant; also John 
Logan, store-keeper for the Department at Fort Frances; and it was 
only after their refusal that it was mentioned and offered to me. It 
was rumoured that the building occupied by me asa store at Fort 
Frances belonged to the Department, and that I paid no rent for the 
same. The buildings actually occupied by me: first during the month 
of July—my first month in business—I occupied a building belonging 
to D, Cameron, of Kincardine; from the 1st July until the day I left 
Fort Frances, | occcupied a building belonging to S. H. Fowler, lumber 
merchant, Fort Frances. Do the Commissioners wish to see the entries 
in that? 


“ 

8540. No ?--In reply to an extract from a letter from the Hon. John 
Schultz, Winnipeg, to the Hon. Dr. Tupper, Minister of Railways, 
dated Russell House, Ottawa, 17th December, 1878, as follows :— 
“Supplies for works were purchased largely from Wilson, said to be 
a partner of Sutherland’s. Wilson had all his supplies carried free by 
Alloway’s trains, to the North-West Angle, and thence to Fort Fran- 
ces by the Government steamer:” I desire to state that this statement 
is false, and totally void of truth. 


8541. Do I understand that you wish to show that you jaid other 
persons, not employed by the Government, for carrying freight from 
Winnipeg to the North-West Angle ?—I do. 


8542. What evidence do you wish to produce ?—I produce the receipts 
of W. F. Alloway, freighter, and also the entries in my books, made at 
the time the transaction occurred. 


8543. About what amount do you find that you paid altogether for 
freighting between those two points, to persons not connected with the 
Government ?—I paid about $3,000. 


8544. And no person connected with the Government transported 
any of those goods free of charge, either between these two points or 
any other points ?—No. It was also stated that the cattle sold by me 
at Fort Frances belonged to the Government; I wish to show W. F. 
Alloway’s receipt for five head of cattle. J also state that I purchased 
fwo head of cattle from Capt. Wylie, of the North-West Angle, one 
from S. H. Fowler, of Fort Frances, and one from one Frank Thomp- 
son. There is also an extract from a letter from one W. 8. Volume to 
the Hon. Mackenzie Bowell, dated Cross Lake, 14th December, 1878: 
‘J also charge Mr. Sutherland with buying cattle in Winnipeg and 
sending them to Fort Frances. I can prove that these cattle 
were killed on their arrival there, and part of them sold by Wilson to 
residents in Fort Frances.” I desire to state that this is wholly false and 
devoid of truth in every part, as I am in a position to prove where my 
cattle were purchased, and to show that it will correspond with the 
beef’ sold by me while at Fort Frances to residents. In conclusion, I 
might also state that it was rumoured that the men employed by the 
Department were forced to purchase from me, and that | tock advan- 
tage of their position and made them pay for it. I am satisfied that 
this rumour did not originate with the men who purchased from me, 
and L am quite prepared to have the prices charged at Fort Frances 
compared with the prices at Winnipeg at that time; and more, it was 
known and given out by Mr. Sutherland that should complaints of over- 
charges be made, he would be at liberty to re-open the Government 
store. I had also to agree that my books should, at all times, be open 
to the inspection of Mr. Logan, the paymaster, and also of Mr. Thomp- 
son, the foreman. No complaints were made and no fault was found 
with any of the accounts, and each and every account with the men 
was kept and rendered in detail to them. I may state, Mr. Commis- 
sioner, that I feel that this statement should be made in order to satisfy 
the Commission that I am quite prepared to give any information that 
I can. 


8545. You have read extracts from letters of which we had no know- 
ledge, and we are glad to hear your explanation of these points. Upon 
the subject of some of them we touched generally in our questions, but 

we could not go into the details, because we were not aware of the 
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Sangam details tothe same extent that you were ?—These were furnished by 
the Department to Mr. Sutherland just before the investigation which 
took place under the Hon. Walter R. Bown and Mr. Alexander Me 


Arthur, of Winnipeg. 


pve tn ver ike ion 8516. Do you know whether that investigation was basel upon evi- 
rac y Messrs. - ’ . 
Pown andMc- dence under oath ?--It was not. J could not say as far as every one 1s 
Arthur neces- 

sarily not concerned. 

eas aa 8547. Was it obtaining information from those persons only who 


would voluntarily give it ?--I could not tell. 


8548. You understand that they had no power to make witnesses 
appear who did not wish to appear ?--No. : 


8549. So that their sources of information were voluntary state- 
ments from persons who made them ?—-I think so, and from parties 
who knew nothing about it; and they did not try to get it from parties: 
who were in the position to ‘know. 


8550. You have produced these receipts, showing that you have paid 
for cattle purchased on your own account, and that you have paid 
for freights to persons not connected with the Government; they 
establish your assertions on that subject, and you are at liberty to 
retain these receipts if you wish ?—-It is my wish. I would not care 
only there may be another investigation ; this is the second or third 
one. 

Amount of pur- 8551. Is there anything further that you wish to say ?—I was asked 
Guarters outside t0 State, before recess, in round numbers, what was the amount of my 
Bela purchase from other parties, independent of the Department ?—I may 
mcryh state that it was about $25,000. 


8552. Do you remember whether, in making your entries connected 
with the business, you charged your merchandize account with the 
expenses of carrying on the business, or only with the costs and 
charges on the goods themselves ?—The expenses of carrying on the 
business, certainly. 


8553, Then any profit or balence to the credit of the merchandize 
account would be the profit of the business ?--Of course; it wouid not 
show my own private personal expenses. 


8554. Would your own time, in the shape of a salary, be charged in 
. the business ?—No; nothing connected with myself personally. 
Merchandize 


eae Show |< _ 8655. Then your merchandize account if any balance is to its credit, 
leaving value of shows the profit of the business, except in so far as the value of your 


witness’s time . oi rare VAP ee Pe) Fak 
Car beanie Lae eae concerned ?—Yes. 
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of Land, Fort 


Frances. 8556. What was your first work after the fall of 1873 ?—I was in the 


is74, survey of office during the winter, and then madea survey of the Fire Steel River 
ire Steel River i 


from north west from the north-west corner of Lac des Mille Lacs to the height of land 
Laceto the heisnt 42° the purpose of secing whether it could be utilized for brit ging in 
of land. plant and provisions for the furtherance of the Canadian Pacitic Rail- 


way. After that was completed I proceeded to Fort Frances. 
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Exploratory 
ne des Mille 
8557. First of all as to that, do you know how long you were engaged “Lacey Height 
upon that survey ?—About six weeks. It was in connection with the paige yo Jet 
other work of that season. Jt was all under the same instructions. I Surveys the Sand 
proceeded to Fort Frances and made a survey of the Sand Island River [y220 River to, 
north to where the present line now crosses at the Orangoutang Lake, I thence to Wabi-? 


; 4 River, 
think, and then down the Wabigoon River to Wabigoon Lake, and down through Manitou 
through Manitou, and back to Fort Frances. lateabebpese gs aN. 


8558, That work, as I understand it, would have no connection in Exploratory sur- 
, i : vA oT oe 4 Ps Vai , vey made witb 
any location of the line ?—No; it was an exploratory survey made sijcrometer. 
with Rochon’s micrometer. 


8559. Was it made principally for the purpose of finding lines of 
transport ?—Yes; and also to see the character of the country, as no 
exploratory survey had been made before then through that country. 


8560. What time was occupied in making these surveys ?—The whole 
season. 


8561. Until about what time in the fall ?—Atout the middle of 
October. 


8562. Were you in charge of the party ?—I was. 


8563. What size party ?—I think I had thirteen men and one Size of party: 
eae thirteen. 
assistant. 


¢564. Was it necessary to have any commissariat officer with you 
upon your expedition ?—No. 


8565. Was there any trouble about supplies that: season ?—No; I SP eea a tie 


furnished them myself. attended to by 
witness, 


8566. Do you mean that you bought what supplies you considered 
necessary and the Government paid for them ?—Yes. 


8567. Upon your own responsibility ?—No; by instructions, 

8568. But I mean as to the quantities of supplies and prices ?—Yes. 

8569. You provided what you considered necessary ?—Ye3. 

8570. About how many miles did you survey that season ?—It might Extent of survey 
have been 300 or 400 miles. It is pretty hard to answer without [om tot 


sealing it. I made all the calculations afterwards in the office, but I Pia 
really forget. It might have been 300 or 400 miles. 


8571. What were the modes of transport principally used that season ? 


—Canoes altogether, and portages. I followed the water courses as much 
as possible, finding out the portages myself. 


8572. Then, after October, 1874, did you go to Ottawa as usual ?— Osc 7, 
, 1974. 


Yes. 
8573. Did you do the office work connected with this field-work ?— Pgeliminary 
Yes. , East and west 
from Wahbi- 
goon. 
8574. What was the next work ?—I ran a preliminary line the next 187, preliminary 
season from Wabigoon, east and west. goon east and 
west. 


8575. Were you in charge of the party ?—I was. 

8576. What was the size of the party ?—Between thirty and forty. Wom thirty to 
8577. What was the nature of the survey ?—During the summer a‘ 
preliminary survey. 
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8578. With a view to locating a line ?—Yes. 


8579. What was your arrangement that season for supplies ?—The 
commissariat officer had charge of forwarding all supplies that season— 
Mr. Bethune. 


8580. From what point ?—Thunder Bay. 


8581. Had you any commissariat officer attached to your party ?— 
ese 


8582. Was there any difficulty about supplies that season ?—Not 
during the summer. 


8583. Later ?—During the winter there was, but that was another 
survey. . 

8584. About what time did you finish this survey ?-I think it was 
about the lst of October. 


8585. That would be October, 1875 ?—Yes, 


8586. Up to October, 1875, had there been any trouble about supplies 
during that year ?—Nothing of any consequence, 


8587. Then, after October, 1875, what was the next work, either in 
the office or in the field ?—I received instructions to run a line from 
the north end of Manitou Lake to Sturgeon Falls, and during the time 
I was getting ready to make that survey at Fort Frances, I received 
other instructions to abandon that line and go on and locate the line 
from Wabigoon east, which was done during the winter, from Thunder 
Lake to the crossing of the Little Wabigoon River, near where the 
present line crosses. 


8588. Was it to locate the line as now adopted, or the one that you 
had previously surveyed ?—To locate my. previous line as nearly as 
possible, or to make a trial location. 


8589. How long were you engaged on that?—Until about March— 
I think the following March. 


8590. Were you in charge of the party ?—I was. 
8591. What size party ?—Between thirty and forty. 


8592. Do you remember what your arrangement was for supplies 
during the winter ?—The same as they had been during the summer, 
The commissariat officer was supposed to furnish me with all that was 
necessary. 


8593. And was Thunder Bay the base of these supplies ?—I suppose 
it was. 


&594. With whom did you communicate if you wished to discuss the 
matter of supplies ?—The commissariat officer. » 


8595. With you ?—The commissariat officer immediately under me, 
and the commissariat officer at Fort Frances, who of course commu- 
nicated with Mr. Bethune of Thunder Bay. 


8596. Did you have any difficulty about supplies ?—I had at the 
beginaing of the winter. 


8597. What was it?—It is impossible to make a winter survey 
without snow shoes, toboggans, winter clothing, tents and things of that 
kind. I was not furnished with any of these things. 


8598. Was any arrangements made for protecting you ?—TI believe 
snow shoes were sent up, but they did not arrive in time. They were 
frozen in on the way up. 


8599. And those other articles that you mention, how did you procure 
them ?—I made them and bought them. I made over forty pairs of 


snow shoes and thirty toboggans. Canvass, I think, was sent up to 
make one tent, or it might have been two. 


8600. How did you manage about protecting the rest of the party ? 
-~I had the old tents, and I had to send in here for a skin tent, and [ 
think a stove or two. 


8601. Was the work of the party delayed by the absence of these 
supplies ?—I could have returned immediately to the ground when I 
came down if I had had the supplies on hand, whereas [ did not start 
until the week before Christmas. 


8602. What difference did it make in the time of finishing your 
work ?—I do not think it really made any difference because the work 
I would have done during that time would have been thrown away. 
As I informed you, the instructions I received afterwards were to 
abandon the line between the north end of Manitow and Sturgeon Falls 
and make a trial location of the line east from Wabigoon. 


8603. Then the time that was lost was while you were preparing to 
do this work which was afterwards abandoned and not done at all ?— 
Yes. 

8604. After you commenced upon the work which was done, was 
there any trouble about supplies ?—No ; not that I remember. 


8605. That brought you down to about March, 1876; where did you 
go then ?—I went down to Ottawa wd Winnipeg. 


_ 8606. How long did you remain there ?—It could not have been very 
long, as I think I was placed on construction in May or June, 1876. 


8607. What construction was this ?—The construction of contract 15. 
8608. 
8609. 
8610. 
8611. 
8612. 
8613. 
S614. 
8615. 


In what capacity ?—I was assistant engineer. 

Did you take charge of a sub-section ?—Yes. 

What was the number of that ?—No. 2, I suppose they call it. 
Numbering from the east ?—Yes. 

Who had charge of No, 1?—Mr. Fellowes. 

What was the length of his section ?—Nine miles. 

And of yours?—Nine miles. 


So that yours would be the second section from the end of 15? 
-~Yes; from Rat Portage crossing. 


8616. Was that before the contract was let ?—I think so. 
8017. At what time do you understand that the construction com- 


mences as distinguished from surveys or location ?—I1 should say when 
the contractor went to work. 


8618. Then did you go there as engineer upon the construction as 
early as you mention—June, 1876 ?—I went there as assistant engineer 
to assist in locating the final location. 
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5619. But it was before the contractor was there ?—Yes. There is 
a difference made between preliminary surveys and actual construction 
surveys. 


8620. Then you were at work before the contract was let ?—Yes. 


8621. What work did you do that season ?—I located the line from 
about station 300 to station 730, under instrustions from the Division 
Engineer. 

8622. Who was the Division Engineer ?—Mr. Carre. 


8623. Will you describe the nature of the work which you did ?—f 
took the instrument myself, the transit, and received instruction from 
the Division Engineer, Mr. Carre, as to what curves and what lines I 
was to run. After the lincs were run I had to cross-section them. 


By Mr. Keefer oe 


8624. There are two lines marked on the location survey, which of 
these did you run first ?—I could scarcely answer that question because 
the line has been changed in so many places. 


By the Chairman :— 


8620. Did you say that you cross-sectioned the lineover the distance 
which you located it ?—No; only from station 480, my own nine miles. 
It was afterwards divided up into nine-mile sub divisions—into four 
sub-divisions of nine miles each—and I had one of them. I cross- 
sectioned that from station 480 to 950. 


8626. That was during the season of 1576 before the contract was 
let?—I do not know. Ido not know when the contract was let. 


8627. The contract was let in January, 1877 ?—Well, that was before 
the contract was let. 


8628. Did you cross-section it thoroughly or only at some difficalt 
points ?--I cross-sectioned the whole of it. 


8629. That is the whole nine miles ?--Yes; I cross-sectioned the 
whole nine miles for preliminary cross-sections, that was before the 
contractor commenced. 


8630. How do you record the cross-sectionings as it is done from day 
to day ‘Either in the level book or it is reduced in the field and 
taken plus and minus from the centre line. 


8631. If taken plus and minus from the centre line, ron you record 
each day the result of the cross-sectioning mere'y ? T mean would you 
record in some book the quantities which would be the result of the 
cross-sectioning ?--We would not take out quantities of those cross- 
sections until afterwards. 


8632, Then you would only record data from which at some future 
time quantities might be arrived at ?—Yes, 


8633. Then when you say that you cross-sectioned that nine miles 
that season, do you mean that you arrived at data from which a sub- 
sequent calculation would give quantities ?--I recorded the figures from 
which the quantities were taken. 


8634. Did you take any part in making the calculation and arriving 
at the quantities afterwards ?—From those cross-sections I did. 


541 7) 


8635. Would that be in the winter following or was it done during 
the season of the field work, or do you remember ?—I cannot remember 
very well. It may have been in the office here. I remember forward- 
ing my cross-sections after they were plotted. 


8636. That would be data for quantities ?—Yes. 


8637. Do you remember where you forwarded them ?—To the Divi- 
sion Engineer. Mr. Carre. 

8638, Where would he be at that time ?—He might have been on the 
line or he might have been in Winnipeg. I rather think I sent them 
in with Mr. Fellowes, who was going in at the time. 

8639. Do you remember what time of the year that would be ?—1l 
do not. 


8640. What is your opinion upon these matters: whether those parti- 
cular cross-sections of yours were used in arriving at the quantities 
which were offered to parties tendering for the work ?—It could not 
have been. They had not time to make out the quantities, I think. I 
think the tenders must have been out long before that. 


8641, Then, according to your opinion, tenders were asked for, and 
any quantities which were given to tenderers were so given before this 
data of yours could be made use of ?—Before any data of mine could 
be made use of. 


8642. Do you know whether, before you procured this data for quan- 
tities by cross-sectioning, any one else had procured similar or any other 
data from cross-sectioning for that portion of the line ?—No cross-sec- 
tions had been taken previously that [ am aware of. They may have 
been, butif so, 1 am not aware of it. I think not. 


8643. About what time did the field wovk end that season ?—The 
field work ended in November, I think. 


8644, Did you remain in that locality during that winter ?—I did. 

8645. Did you do any office work connected with this season’s field 
work ?—I did. 

8646. Where ?—In the house that we built that winter at Ostersund 
Station. 


8647. What was the nature of your winter’s work ?--Reducing and 
plotting cross-sections, and making plans and profiles of the line. 


£648. About what time would that work be finished so as to be made 
use of ?—Use of in what way ? 


8649. I mean to furnish contractors with particulars, or anything of 


that ‘ind ?—Well, it was being carried on all the time. For instance, 
to make a profile of the line it only required a short time—a week. 
8650. Did you furnish a profile to any person within that time ?— 
Within a week after getting through ? 
8651. Yes?—No; I think not. I do not think I was called upon to 


furnish a profile until after the contractor went to work in February, 
1877. 


8652. Would that profile be the first, in your opinion, which was 
made of that particular portion of the line ?—No; it was the first of 
that: line, but previous lines had been run—centre lines—perhaps 
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to within a foot or two in some instances and some ten feet, but not 
the final location. It was the first profile of the final location. 


8653. As to quantities, when were these ascertained so as to be 
made available after you had done the work in the field, and the office 
work necessary to follow it ?—I think during the spring. 


8654. That would be the spring of 1877 ?—I think so. 


8655. Have you any reason to think that quantities ascertained from 
cross-sections had becn ascertained before the spring of 1877 upon the 
portion of the line to which you allude ?—No; L| have not. 


8656. Do these remarks apply merely to the nine mile sub-section 
or to a longer distance ?—Only to my own work, the nine miles. 


S657. Was there any particular portion of that nine miles which 
required more than usual attention, or which was more than usually 
diticult for construction ?—No; I think not. It was all pretty difficult. 


8658. What was the general character of the work ?—It was a very 
rough, rocky region—shores of lakes along which a line passed at a 
certain elevation. [do not think there was any part of it that was 
more difficult than any other of the thirty-six miles. 


8659. Are there any very heavy fills on that nine miles ?—Yes ; 
there is one very heavy fill at the crossing of Lake Deception, about 
station 795. 


8660. Is the line, as now constructed, upon the line which you 
located at that time over that spot ?— Not altogether. Not more than 
half of it, I suppose. 

8661. Has the deviation diminished the quantity of the work in your 
opinion ?—Yes, 

By Mr Keefer :— 

8662. The grade is very high there ; has that been reduced since ?— 
No; it has not. 

By the Chairman :— . 

8663, Was it part of your duty to ascertain the nature of the founda- 
tion for the work ? I mean the kind of support which it would have, 
whether earth, or rock, or muskeg ?--Yes; if the Division Engineer 
gave me instructions to do so. 

8664, Did he give you such instructions ?—In some cases he did. 


8665. I am speaking of this particular place ?--Not that | remember 
of. 

8666. Do you remember whether you did test the bottom ?—I 
remember applying at one time, or asking for boring tools or something 
to sound with. 

8667. Did you get them ?--No. 

8668. Then did any soundings take place ?—No. 


8669. Did you form your estimate of quantities without being able to 
ascertain the kind of foundation ?—Yes; I took it from the depth of 
the water which is twenty feet. 


8670. Can you say what the depth has turned out to be which was 
required to be filled?—-No; no soundings were ever taken properly. 
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feet below the water. 


S671. So that that would be forty feet below the surface of the water ? 
—Yes. 


8672. Are you able to say now at what depth there is a solid founda- Wine done foow 


tion Pee N Gs water there is a 
solid foundation, 
By Mr. Keefer :— 
8673. However, it is filled in ?—Yes. 


By the Chairman :— 
8674. Has the filling given way ?--Not now. 


8675. Has it during the progress of the work given way ?—Yes; it Filling gave way 
gave way very chs very much. 


8676. Can you say, by the quantities which have been put in, what 
the actual depth was which was required to be filled ?—I do not think 
it was much over twenty feet. 


8677. That is twenty feet beyond your first estimate ?— Yes. 


8678. Namely, forty feet in all ?—Forty feet from the surface of the 
water. 


8679. How was the foundation made at that spot? Wasit by rock 
protection walls or solid rock bases ?—Rock protection walls were 


put in. 


8680. The whole way across ?—No. 
8681. Only at the deepest spot ?—Only at the deepest spot. mele BE 


spot. 
8632. Then the embankment is protected at the deepest spot by But these were 
rock protection walls ?—The protection walls had no effect upon the straws. 
embankments. They were thrown out as if they had been straws. 


8683. Have they been of any use in the work, do you think, in 
strengthening it ?-—They may form a rip-rap to protect the banks from 
the washing of the lake. 


8684, Have you ever estimated the quantities required on this parti- 
cular filling, so as. to ascertain how much more they were than the 
quantities which were at first estimated to be required ?—No; because 


Ido not think with any calculation that any definite conclusion could 


_ be arrived at. When the top goes on that bank I think it will throw 


it out considerably more than it is at present. 
8685. Have you made any such calculation, based upon the embank- 


- ment as it now stands, without taking into account any future trouble? 


—I have not; but Ihave to make that calculation yet for the final 


_ estimate which is not yet completed. 


8686. Have you prepared an estimate of the probable amount of Preparing esti- 
work to be executed after the Ist of August last ?—I am preparing ginount of work 
one, but it is not complete. I am at it yet. to be executed. 


8687. Was it part of your duty to discuss matters with the contractor Witness’s concep- 
as his work went on, or with his engineer, or was that always done by tion of his duty. 
Mr. Carre ?—I did not consider it-so. As assistant engineer I con- 


sidered it my duty to take my instructions from the Division Engineer, 


and report to him, 
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8628. Were the matters worked in a pleasant way between you and 
the contractor’s engineer, or w ere there difficulties ?—I never had any 
difficulties. 


S689. Were there disputes or differences of opinion between you and 
the engineer of the contractor ?—I never argued with him; I did not 
consider it my place. 


8690. Who made the measurements from time to time for the pro- 
gress estimates ?—I did on my nine miles. 

8691. Did you decide upon the classification of the quantities of the 
work ?—In solid rock and earth I did, but not on the loose rock ques- 
tion. 

8692. How did you manage about the loose rock ?—In the majority 
of cases I got the percentage to be allowed from the Division Engineer. 


8693. And would the quantities returned by you be based upon that 
percentage so dictated by him ?—It would. 

8694. Was that satisfactory to the contractor or the engineer ?—I 
think not. 


8695. What was the difference of opinion between the engineer for 
the contractor and Mr. Carre ?—It varied in various cuts. 


8696. Did the contractor’s engineer comply with your directions or 
did he refuse ?—I think, as a rule, they generally did what they were 
instructed to do. 

86597. Were any difficulties thrown in the way of the contractor in 
the carrying on of the work, according to your opinion ?—Small diffi- 
culties may have been; I cannot say that I recollect them now though. 
For instance, they are now allowing the grades to dip to complete the 
work in as rapid a manner as possible. The contractor was obliged to 
make his grade complete at the time, and not allowed to make such 
narrow banks as they are now doing. 


8698. The work is now being finished by the Government ?—-Yes, 
8699. It is taken out of the contractor’s hands ?—Yes. 


8700. Do you understand that the work as now being done by the 
Government is not so accurate ?—It is as accurate, but 

701. Does it so perfectly comply with the specification ?—No; be- 
cause the work is not completed. The banks are narrower. In place 
of being seventeen feet wide in many cases they are not ten. 


8702. So in places the lino is left not up to the specification ?—In- 
complete. 

8703. Do you understand with what object ?—To hasten the commu- 
nication between Rat Portage and Winnipeg, | suppose. 


$704. Do we understand that the train is to pass over the road before 
it is as complete as the contractor was bound to make it ?—Yes. 


705. It is for the purpose of making the road useful earlier than it 
could be if the contract was accurately fulfilled ?—Yes. 


8706. Are you aware whether the character of the work, as origin- 
ally contemplated, has been materially changed since the contract was 
made ?—That I cannot answer. I do not know. 
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8707. Do you remember the question of trestle work being dis- Comtract ¥oetoe 
cussed at the time of the contract ?—I do; but as assistant engineer 
it did not come within my province, I suppose, to disctiss the matter. 


8708. Did you happen to hear any of the superior officers speaking 
of the subject, or of the material to be used upon the line before the 
actual change took place ?—I may have done so. 


8709. If my memory is correct, some one says that you were pre- 
sent when Mr. Rowan direvted some of the engineers to borrow all the 
earth possible so as to use as much as possible on the line ?--I may 
have been, but I do not recollect the circumstance. 


87i0. Do you know the prices that were to be paid to the contractor 
for different kinds of work: for instance, solid rock ?—I have seen it 
in Mr. Fleming’s report as a schedule of prices. 


8711. What do you think of the solid rock price, $2.75 ?—I think it $2.75 for solid 
xe 4 jod price for th any ate NYS rock a good price. 
was a very good price for the contractor. 


8712. Do you mean a high price or only a fairly good price ?—It 
was a fairly good price when the contract was taken, the cost of sup- 
plies and material being so much heavier then than it is now. 


8713. What would you think of the price now ?—Over the same work 
and with the same facilities ? 
: eee ae : : With present 
8714. With the present facilities ?—It would certainly be high. facilities a high 
: ; price. 
8715. Do you remember the price of tunnelling ?—I remember the 
general prices of the different kinds of work. 


8716. What do you think would be a fair price for tunnelling at the 
time the work was commenced ?—What kind of tunnels ? 


8717. Line tunnels such as we require for that work ?—I may say I 
had no line tunnels on my sub-division, and of course I dil not go into 
the calculation of cost. 


8718. Do you remember whether it was generally understood among Price for tunnel- 
the engineers at that time whether the price was considered a high or 7 low: 
a low one?—It was considered a very low one—Mr. Whitehead’s price 
for tunnelling—as far as I heard. 


8719. Do you know whether any of your superior officers had the 
inclination to make him do more or less tunnelling than was esti- 
mated ?—I am not aware of the amount of tunnelling that was estimated 
for, 


8720. Without knowing that, did you know their inclination, or did 
you ever hear them express an opinion on the subject ?—Yes ; I think 
{ did. 

8721. Who was it ?—I think I heard Mr. Rowan. 


a 13 2 7 aay © 97 ; . ae Heard Rowan 
8(22. What did he express?—His taking delight in ordering the ooyessaeleht in 
tunnels to be made. ordering tunnels 


to be made. 
8723. Do you remember upon what occasion that took place, or who 


were present ?—I cannot say I do. I cannot remember who was 
present. It was during one ofhis visits to the line. 


8724. Can you remember what was said on the subject ?—It was some 
place where a stream tunnel was necessary, and the District Engineer, 
Mr. Rowan, ordered one to be put in. 
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8725. Was that all that was said ?—Yes; I think he made the remark 
A fiendish delight that he took a fiendish delight in ordering those tunnels in. 


8726. Have you any doubt that the tunnel was necessary, at that 
time ?—I have no doubt in the world but that it was necessary ; but the 
particular point I cannot now call to mind. I dare say in a very short 
time I should be able to think of the point where it was. 


8727. Are we to understand that he exhibited a desire to put the 
expense upon Mr.Whitehead when there was no occasion, or only when 
there was occasion he was glad to do it ?-—I did not look at it in that 


light. 
Rowan did not 8728. Do you consider that in respect to that matter he did more 
exceed his duty oe 2 rect) 4 3 
on witness's sub= than was his duty to do towards directing the tunnels to be made ?— 
division. Certainly not on my sub-division. 


8729. Do you remember about what time the contractor first began 
to make solid embankments instead of trestle work on your sub-divi- 
sion ?-—That I cannot answer without having my record book. That 
would show at what time horrowing commenced. 


8730. Can you tell about what time the solid earth embankments 
were made instead of trestle on any other part of the line, contract 
15 ?—I do not know. 


8731. Have you continued to be connected with that sub-section 
since you first went up there ?—Altogether until now. 


8732. In speaking of tunnels, did you understand me to ask only of 
line tunnels on your sub-section ? — Yes. 


8733. Are there tunnels other than line tunnels ?—There are stream 
tunnels. 


8134. Have you any knowledge of the country south of the line 
which has been located on section 15?—I have not, never having 
been over it. 


8735. Have you had an opportunity of examining Red River between 
Winnipeg and Selkirk ?—I have not. 


8736. You have not any data upon which to form an opinion as to 
the proper locality for crossing ?—I have not. 


Line lowered and S737. Has the grade been lowcred materially since the contract was 
rj ° . } * 

pot ieateriaile let on your sub-section ?—It has been changed in many places; but it 

different from | was lowered, and it has been put up since that again, so I do not think 


jen when con- that it would be materially changed since the contract was let. 


8738. Are you aware that the cost of the work on section 15, as 
executed, is very much more than the cost as estimated at the time that 
the tenders were asked for?—I have heard them talking about it. 


8739, Have you any opinion as to the reason of that excess ?—I sup- 
pose the quantities could not have been taken out accurately. 


_ 8740. In your opinion, is that the proper cause of the difference ?— 
I could not answer that, because I do not know from what data they 
worked to take out those first quantities. 


8741. Have you ever considered the question of the change from 
trestle to earth embankments so as to ascertain how it affested the 
general cost?—Yes; I suppose it was very much dearer. 
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8742, Did you ‘go into any calculation on the subject, or was it 
formed by a rough” mental estimate ?—It was a mental estimaie. | 
have never been asked to make any calculation by my superiors. 


5743, Have you any figures that wonld show the mode of reasoning 
by which you arrived at that conclusion ?—I have not. 


S744. Have you ever formed any opinion upon the question as to 
the hei, ht of earth embankments which would be equivalent to trestle 
work in any filling—equivalent in cost ?—I have made no calculations, 


8145. Do you remember about the time when Mr. Smith first went 
over the line of your sub-section ?—I remember when he puas-ed ove 
the line, but whether it was the first or secoad time I cannot say from 
memory. 


8746. Did you take part in any conversation with Mr. Smith at that 
time ?—I may have done so; but I cannot suy that [ remember any 
particular conversation occurring. 


$747. Do you remember whether he made any remark aoout the 
embankments being placed on the line instead of trestle work ?—I do 
not. 


8748. Is there anything further in connection with the Pacific Rail- 
way which you would like to explain in your evidence, or add to your 
evidence ?—No; but I should like it to be recorded that | have answered 
altogether from memory, without any journal or diaries to look to. 

8749. Have you any reason to think that your answers are incor- 
rect on that account ?—No; I have not. 
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P, SUTHERLAND... 


Winnirec, Thursday, 30th September, 13£0. 


The Chairman :—Mr. Peter Sutherland now makes an application to 
the Commission, through his counsel, to be allowed to add to or cor- 
rect his previous evidence in the matter of date. Itis objected by Mr. 
Nixon, in person, that Mr. Sutherland should not to be allowed to 

make this correction or addition, because since he gave his evidence on 
the former occasion, Mr. Nixon has made a charge against him of 
perjury, based on his evidence, and that he ought not therefore to be 
allowed now to alter it in any shape, becanse this would prejudice the 
position of the prosecutor who intimates that upon some future occasion 
he proposes to take further proceedings before the Grand Jury. 
Assuming for the moment--which, however, we cannot admit--that a 
criminal charge before a different tribunal concerning evidence pre- 


- viously given by Mr. Sutherland, could govern our decision, the Com- 


missioners do not see how any conduct or statement on the part of 
Mr. Sutherland to-day, could affect the criminality or innocence of 
statements made under oath upon a previous occasion; they may, 
howeverfaffect the history of the facts which are before this Commis- 
sion for investigation; they could not lessen any misconduct of his— 
supposing there was misconduct —at an earlier period, Myr. Nixon is 
evidently wrong in his contention on this head. Therefore, as far as 
our duty is concerned—which is to elicit all the facts—we are now of 
opinion that we ought to listen to any correction which Mr, Sathcrland 


_ wishes to make. 
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PETER SUTHERLAND’S examination continued: 
By the Chairman :— 
8750. You have been already sworn ?—Yes. 


8751. What is the alteration or correction that you wish to make 
in your evidence ?—At the time Mr. Kirkpatrick and other members 
of Parliament came through to this country, [ was sent for. That was 
before | rendered Mr, Nixon’s account. I was sent for to Dr. Schaltz’s 
house where they were, and I was questioned on matters relating to 
my connection with the supply of goods to the Government. The 
information that they asked for I refused to give, and they advised me 
then that I was to be summoned before ee tribunal to give evidence. 
That was previous to my rendering Mr. Nixon’s account. That is all 
I have to say: that I was aware of their intention of summoning me 
before some Commission or Court to give evidence. 


8752. Have you anything further io add ?—-Nothing. 
The Chairman (to Mr. Nixon) :— 


8753. Is there any question, Mr. Nixon, which you would wish us 
to ask Mr. Sutherland ? 


Mr. Nixon :—No; nothing. 


Tomas NIxon’s examination continued : 
By the Chairman :— 


8754 In your journal A on page 20, an entry appears: “ Deposit to 
the credit of the Paymaster of the Canadian Pacific Railway, in Mer- 
chants Bank, $505:” can you say whether that was placed to your indi- 
vidual account or to official account ?—It must have been placed to my 
individual credit, because I had no official account—that is in my own 
name; it was all eredi'ed to the Canadian Pacific R tailway Account as 
coming from Ottawa. 

8755. You are speaking now of your official account ?—Yes. 


8756. But these entries, you think, would be in your private account ? 
—I presume so. Let me explain that no moueys could be placed to 
my Official account other than by the Government. 


8757. Assuming that to be right then, do you say that these moneys 
were placed to your private credit ?— Yes. 


$758. Would they be mixed up with other private moneys of your 
own in thesame account? —It is probable they would. Yes; I suppose 
they would. 


8759. Have you any means of showing now what moneys did come 
in that way into your private account in the bank out of furfds which 
belonged to the Government ?—I have not. These would be moneys 
which came into my hands as paymaster, the money which you referred 
to there. For instance, a person was fined $500 by the Commissioner 
of Mounted Police; he was instructed to pay that money to me. 


6760. Are you mentioning that by way of illustration ?—Yes; by 
way of illustration. 


NIXON 


8761. This particular item was a matter pertaining to the Pacific 
Railway ?—Yes; the other was for Mounted Police. 


8762. Do you remember about this particular item ?—I do not. 


8763. And do you say that you have no means now of showing how 
the moneys were passed to your credit, or what amount of money 
was passed to your credit ?—No; the books will show that I do not 
say that. 

$764. Lasked you if you could show whether your private moneys 
were mixed with tnose Pacific Railway moneys in your private account 
at the bank, and you said yes ?— Yes. 

8765. [ask you if you have any means of showing now how much 
of the Pacific Railway money was so mixed with your own in the way 
you described in your private bank account ?—Only by the Govern- 
ment books before you. The moneys are there charged to me. 

8766, Here are the books from the beginning of your office until the 
end of 1876 ; will you please show any account which exhibits that ?— 
You had better get the accountant to do that; [ have not time to go 
over those books now. 


8767. Is there any one account which will show it without going over 
all the books ?—I do not know that there is; [I was not the accountant. 


$ - . ¢ Te 
8768. You mean the Pacific Railway accountant ?—Yes; I had an 
accountant, 
8769, [am speaking of the moneys which are mixed up with your 


private moneys; I suppose that was not done without your consent ? 
—Certainly not. How could it be? 


8770. Iam not asking how it could be: I am asking, as a matter of 
fact, did you consent to the Pacific Railway moneys leing mixed up 
with the private account of your own at the bank ?—L presume that is 
the way it was done. 


8771. I am asking you to show to the Commissioners to what extent 
the Pacific Railway moneys were mixed with your own in your pri- 
vate account ?—I cannot; but the accountant can, | presume. 


8772. Will you name one of them ?—H. G. Conklin and D. S. Currie, 
I think there is an exhibit placed before you, in my own hand-writing, of 
the moneys which I placed to the credit of the Receiver-General from 
month to month. The exhibit now before youis in my own hand-writing 
as from time to time moneys were sent. 


8773. Do you understand that I am not speaking of the moncys 
which passed into the bank to any official account; 1 am speaking at 
present of moneys that were passed into the bank to your individual 
private account ?—I so understand. 


8774, Then why tell me that you have a statement that shows the 
moneys that go into the Receiver-General’s account ?—Why did you 
not ask me that ? 


8775. Because I am trying to elicit the truth in my own way. Please 
understand that for the present I am trying to ascertain the moneys 
which you controlled belonging to the Pacific Railway after they were 
put to your private credit in the bank. I am not asking what ulti- 
mately became of them, but I am asking how you controlled them, and 
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if you can show in what way they were controlled and to what extent 
they were controlled by your private account ?—I can explain to you 
frankly and freely that they went to my private credit, and that I sent 
to the Keceiver-Goneral, from month to month, those moneys which 
came into my hanus. 


8776. I quite understand what you say, and I have no idea that it is 
not correct, but in the meantime lam trying to ascertain whether 
—besides your memory, which is as liable to error as that of any other 
man is uny written record of these transactions ?7—In the books 
there is. ’ 


8777. Then I propose to you to find it in the books ?—I have not 
time to find it in the books without the aid of the accountants; the 
accountants kept the books and knew the moneys. 


8778. Were you aware that the accountant kept one account in your 
own name in the Pacific Railway books ?—-I think so. 


8779. Should $565 appear as charged against your private account in 
that book ?—-I suppose it shouid. 


8780. Will you look and sec if it does (handing the ledyer to witness) ? 
—This is a different account which you hand me. 


8731. Lam handing you no one account, but 1 am handing you the 


whole ledger ?— (Looking at the book): This is the account of my 
salary. 


8782. It might have been any other account ?—No. 


8783. Do you say your ledger A does not show any other account in 
which your private account appears ?—It so appears. Mr. Conklin can 
explain that. I suppose you will permit me to show that that money 
went to the Reveiver-General befure this Court closes ? 


8784. I will let vou now?—I could not show it now. That account 
is kept by myself 


8785. I am not at present enquiring whether any money finally 
remained in your hands which belonged to the Government ; but, amongst 
other things, I am enquiring into the system of book-keeping which 
was adopted at the time, so as to know whether it was suflicient to show 
the real state of affairs, or whether it was defective ?—I suppose you 
are tryiug to do me the credit of finding out whether I kept any Gov- 
ernment money or not. 


8786 You will be afforded every opportunity to make any explan- 
ation you please about this matter. The questions which I have put to 
you are questions which are suggested to find out, in my own way, any 
points which I think necessary to be elicited. Do you remember 
whether in the books, as they were kept by your book-keeper during the | 
first eighteen months or thereabouts, there was an account which was 


intended to show the moneys which you obtained private control of ?— 
There must have been. 


8787. Then do you think that account would appear in the ledger? 
—It ought to. I say there must have been from this fact: that when 
the first of the month, or the time I would send moneys to the Receiver- 
General, would arrive, I would ask the book-keeper how much money 
in my possession belonged to the Government. He was supposed to be 
able to tell me, from time to time, what moneys came in, if any. Some- 


you have placed to his account would he based on a certificate from 
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8788. Do you remember whether you exercised such a supervision Does not know 
over his book-keeping as to know whether such an account did exist — (ener kept in his 
I think not ; I was very busy and had a great deal to do. My duties books an account 

i Ke of these moneys. 
were exceedingly arduous and numerous. 


8789. Without suggesting for a moment that any moneys remained 
in your hands finally which ought not to have remained, [ might say 
that | have not discovered any system by which these moneys were 
exhibited in any particular account ?—Well, they ought to have been ; 
there is no doubt about that. 


8790. As far as it has struck us from looking at the books, it appears 
that it will be necessary to go through every item to find out what 
sums were so controlled by you ?—That is so. I suppose even that can 
be done, though it may take a long time. 


8791. We are willing to give the time, so far as the Commissioners General rule not 
are concerned. Do I understand you correctly to say that your sub- to credit subs 
agents would never be credited with items of expense unless these penses unless | 
items were certified or corroborated by some officer of the railway on °'2'™ certified. 
the spot ?—That was generally speaking the case. However, take the Exceptions to 
instance of John Brown and serothet sub-agent, whose name I did not thisrule. 
mention the other day—Mr. McGinn. These persons were alone in the 
North-West for part of the time—for part of the time alone—watching 
stores, for example; and then there was another sub-agent I forgot 
also, Mr. Cameron, a grocer of this city, who you can get. Mr. Currie 
was a sub-agent. 

8792. ‘Lhe other sub-agents, were they in such localities that they 
could not get their expenses certified by some engineer or person on 
the spot, or would you expect that from them ?—-We expected it more 
particularly from those in the field with large parties in the North- 

West —Valentine Christian, J. J. Bell, and John Brown, when he was 
with any party. 
8793. Take the first one you name: do you say that the credits which Valentine Chris- 
: = tian’s account. 
some engineer or person who would know the correctness of them ?— 
The moneys would be by requisition from the engineer. 


8794. But the credits which you placed to his account against these 
moneys ?—That we would know from the return sheets which would 
come of the number of persons employed—the pay-lsts. 


8795. Whatever the character of the certificate or the shape of it 
might have been, do you mean that he would always have certificates of 
some kind before you to place items to his credit against the moneys 
which you had charged him with ?—I do not understand the question 
properly. 

8796. Well, I will repeat it in another shape. You advanced moneys 
to him upon a requisition of some engineer or person in charge 2f the 
surveyor’s work ?—Yes. 

8797. He would not return that money to you, but he would send in Christian would 
statements for which he asked credit. Is that right ?—No; if you use oniaucae ap 
the expression “ for which he asked credit.” He would send in state- credit eet 
ments using up the credits which were given to him. 
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Pechokaspine, 8798. Would he not ask credit against these amounts which you had 
charged against his account ? Do you know, for instance, if there was a. 
separate account kept with Valentine Christian, in your books, in which 
you charged him with the moneys you advanced to him ?—There should. 
have been. 


8799. Look at your ledger A, page 11, as an illustration ?—Yes; I 


see it. 
pos OA 8800. What sums have you charged to Valentine Christian on that 
( ee 5] ) 2 ° > ~ ¥ 
Christian. page, in gross ?—$5,020.75. 


8801. Now have you given him credit for any items against that ?— 
Yes; there are expenses here. 
Christian, gener- 


ally personally 8802. How would you ascertain the correctness of these credits ?— 
J oaeh arog His account would be rendered and brought in to me by the accountant. 


8803. His account would be rendered by whom ?—By himself ; 
generally speaking the accounts were brought into my office. 


8804. You would look over that account which was rendered by him,. 
in order to ascertain whether the credits which he claimed in it were 
correctly allowed to him ?—I did, Sir. I have no doubt about that. I 
think I can safely say that is the case. . 


Generally engi- 8805. Would these credits so allowed him be based on the certificates. 
neer in charge f slse b i} ip mall F lei 1 B : 

signed certifi- ofany one else ut imse ‘—Generaily speaking, the engineer 1n 
pil aa charge had to sign these—if he did not, he would present to me a 


certificate, or requisition rather, ordering him to make a certain pur- 
pee eel: chase. For instance, we will take expenses, $3; expenses, $100; 
PA mert ica te, expenses, $20. I would want to know what those expenses were, 
and he would give me a requisition from the engineer to do a certain 
thing, say buy a horse, or a cart, or a dog harness. In that way I had 
Pay-lists suppos- a supervision, but no other, except where the account would be rendered 
Bae tion ” and signed by the engineers. Pay-lists were always supposed to be 


they came in. = gigned by the engineer when they came in. 


8806. Were they always signed, do you think ?—Perhaps there might 
be some instances when they were not; but we knew the number of 
men in the field at any date, because I employed them, or they were 
employed under my ken. 


8807. If they were employed beyond your ken, what certificate 
would you have to form the basis of your credit to your sub-agent ?—~ 
This amount would be on the pay-list, and these pay-sheets would be 
signed by the engineer in charge. 


Accounts of sub- «8808. Is it your recollection that the accounts of these sub-agents 
agents satisfac- 


torily settled. | were satisfactorily settled with you ?—That is my recollection, always. 


pieee sone Me 8809. Do you remember writing to any of those sub-agents that they 
absence of certifi- had sent you no certificates corroborating those statements for several 
Gates. months at a time ?—Yes; I do not remember to which of them. It 


might have been Bell, but I am not sure. 


8810. Would the credits be still placed to his account without those 
certificates, or would you keep the matter open ?—There would be very 
little moneys placed to their credit at all. 


8811. You speak of $5,000 to this man’s credit in one year ?—Yes. 
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8812. I mean advanced to him for disbursements on account of the 
Government ; was it intended that you yourself should exercise 
the judgment and supervision over the manner in which those sums 
were disbursed ?—Certainly ; and I did. 


8813. Could you exercise that judgment without seeing the certifi- 
cates of no person other than the man himself who had the use of the 
money ?—No; unless I had requisitions from those men, If the engi- 
neer makes a requisition to have a certain work done or a certain man 
employed, it is natural for the paymaster to suppose that that work 
has been done. 


8814. Please look at your letter-book, page 289, and say whatis your 
recollection about that ‘matter ?—I recollect that the pay-sheet came 
into me in September, October, November and December. 


8815. Of what year ?—I cannot tell for the moment. It may have 
been April 28,1876. 


88i6. But the December was in 1575?—Yes; this is the letter 
addressed to Valentine Christian, 12th April, 1876, and reads as 
follows :— 


‘‘T desire to draw your attention to the very grave omission on your part in respect 
to the pay-sheets for the months of September, October, November and December, 
not one of which has been certified to either by the engineer, who, according to his 
instructions on page 15 of the printed instructions from the Engineer-in- Chief, should 
certify to the correctness cf the statements, or by yourself. You will see that for the 
future no omission of this kind occurs, as I expect that this alluded to will be returned 
from Ottawa for the signatures which should be attached.” 


Now permit me to make an explanation. One of the engineers, 
Mr. Lucas, positively refused to sign any documents, as he said he 
had nothing to do with it. That I now distinctly remember having been 
brought to my notice. There was some difficulty between the 
engineer sometimes and the sub-agent. 


8817. Do you give me that as the reason why Valentine Christian's 
items alluded to in that letter are not certified to?—-No; 1 mention 
that as some of the difficulties sub-agents might have. 


8818. Do you remember that those items which appear to have been 
credited to Christian were afterwaids corroborated by any certificate 
according to the practice which he describes ?— I do not remember ; but 
T know that Mr. Lucas was in with me about the time of the settle- 
ment, and wanted an increase of salary for Valentine Christian. I 
think it was Valentine Christian that was with him then. 


8819. If you will look at page 118 of your ledger A, you will see that 
Valentine Christian’s account is balanced by giving him credit on 4th } 
October,with ‘‘ Bank disbursements, less credits, $535,” and “ November, 
Bank cheques, $1,283.75,’—can you say who got the benefit of these 
cheques—I mean in the first instance ?—I presume the parties in the 
field. I think Mr. Conklin could fully explain this matter to you. 


8820. If you will look at page 107 of ledger A. you will see that John 
Brown’s account (who was a sub-agent) is finally balanced by a credit 
of $2,861.28, with the words ‘‘ Bank Account:” do you remember, or 
can you explain, what became of the money with which he is there 

credited, or what the words “ Bank Account” mean ?—I do not know 
whether he put that money to his own credit and gave me a cheque 
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payable to me as paymaster. This person was a person who sold very 
large stores in the North-West, this John Brown, and this would be 
when he came in and made his final returns for that year; at least, I 
would presume it would. I could tell you better if I couid see John 
Brown’s account in detail as rendered to the accountant, the settlement 
made. 


8821. Did you know whether Conklin had been employed as book- 
keeper anywhere before you employed him ?—I do not know just now, 
and [do nut remember. I told you the other day that I had heard he 
was the Principal of a commercial college at Hamilton. 


8822. Do you understand enough of the system upon which those 
books were kept to explain to what account that item ought to be 
debited; that item which you have given John Brown credit for ?— 
No; I will have to leave that to Conklin to explain. 


8823. On page 168 of ledger A, the account of James H. Rowan 
appears to have been balanced in December, 1876, by an item of $1,380 
pussed to his credit with these words: ‘‘Settled with the Department 
tor balance of account; ”’ do you recollect anything about the transac- 
tion, or can you explain what account was debited with that item which 
you there give him credit for?—No; I do not remember. There was 
a large sum of money given to him, I think, by the Department, for 
some expense which he had not made an account of —I am now 
speaking entirely from memory—not a sum equal to this, and he 
was instructed, 1 think, to pay back the balance. It may be in con- 
nection with that in some way. Ido not understand that that is the 
$544.35. I think though it is that item there; I think that was paid 
back by order of the Department. 


8824. Then that last remark would not apply to the last item of which 
I have spoken, $1,380 ?--No, I think not. 


$825. You have no recollection of this large item which closed John 
Brown’s account, as to the disposition of it?—-I do not remember at 
the present moment. 


8826. Had you private transactions with Brown separate from the 
Government account ?--I had in one sense. I put money of Brown’s 
into the savings bank for him, but that is all. I had no other, and 
they were his own moneys—they were not Government moneys. That 
is all the transaction I had with Brown. 


8827. You were not under favours of any kind to him ?—No; nothing 
of the kind. 


8828. You just handled his money to deposit it ?—That is all. When 
he was going to the North-West he gave me the sum of $2,000 or $3,000 
which he had, to put it into the saving’s branch of the bank to his 
private credit. 


8829. As far as you can tell now, are you of opinion that he settled 
that balance, and that the Government got the benefit of it?—I am; 
most decidedly. 


8830. Look at this book marked ‘ store-book,” and say if this is 
the book to which you referred in your former evidence when you said 
that a book was kept in which there would be shown the articles that 
had gone into the store, those which had gone out, and the balance which 


occasionally ; 


‘in, I think. 


way it is. 


I see itis in John Parr’s handwriting——most of it. 


8831, Did you intend that tha! book should show at any given time 
the amount of property which was there belonging to the Government ; 
which would be in the store and which would be sent from the store 
also ?—Ior instance, when I would get a requisition, the first, thing I 


would do would be to hand the requisition to the storeman, and go over 


the store and see if any old stores which would come in from any other 


survey party could be utilized, and if'so, he was to make use of them; 
‘in that way they were re- issued, 


8832. [am directing my question to ascertain this: whether at any 


a time the book would sbow the balance of the stores then on hand ? 
—Ye 
‘the eats the amount we had on hand. 


; | think we took stock at'the end of each year and returned to 


5833. Was it only when stock was so taken that one could ascer- 
tain the amount of stores from your books?—I presume that was all, 


except without going over the book and seeing the amount which came 
in and the amount which went out. 


Many of these stores were worth- 
There were tin pots, kettles, pans, 
which had been used’ on the survey. 


less when returned from the cook. 
toboggans, snow shoes, &c., 
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Took stock at end 
of each year. 


8831. This book appears to us to contain a series of memoranda of What store book 


separate transactions—the receipt of goods, for instance, and the issue 
but it does not appear to contain a statement always 
showing, or from which it could be always ascertained, what stores 
vere On hand at that particular time: is that your idea of the book ? 
—Yes; I think that is correct. 

8835. Did you yourself at times pay wages and take credit for the 
payments as they appeared upon the pay-sheets ?—I think to Indians 
sometimes. I think lremember. (Looking at the book, page 314, ledger 
A): Yes; I think it was when no sub-agent was in, the Indians came 
I am not sure that [ am now correct about its having been 
Indians. That is a case which Mr. Conklin will fully explain too. I see 
it mentioned “ by wages as per pay-sheet” in which cases there are 
only thiee items. 1 presume that these were men sent in by the 
engineer. 


8836. With the pay-sheet?—With the pay-sheet; I am not sure 
that Iam correct, but as well as my memory serves me that is the 
I may say that if the sum mentioned there was taken out 
in one cheque by me, which is the probable way, the cheque would be 
“pay paymaster for wages so much,” that the pay-sheet would go 


-down as a voucher along with the account. 


8837. That particular pay-shcet would be certified by yourself and 


‘the men who would sign for their wages?—Yes; and the engineer. 


T would not pay wages of that kind without the engineer | presume. 


Shows. 
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Evias G. CoNKLIN sworn and examined: 
By the Chairman :— 


8838. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. 
8839. How long have you lived here ?—Six years past. 


8810. Have you had any connection with any matters pertaining to- 
the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I was clerk in the office of Mr. Nixon. 


8841. Were you clerk for all the business transacted in that office or 
only for a particular portion of it?—I was clerk for all the expendi- 
tures in connection with the Canadian Pacitic Railway and the Mounted 
Police office. 


8842. Were separate books kept for the Pacific Railway matters ?— 
Yes. 


8843. Do you remember how long you were employed in that way ? 
—A little over two years. 


8844. About what time did you commence ?—TI think it was in 
February, 1875. 


8845. Could you remember now what books you kept connected with 
the railway ?—I think Ido. Of course [have never seen them for some 
four years now. I know we kept a day-book, a cash-book and ledger, 
nnd | think there was an invoice-book for pasting in invoices. 


S846. Was there a letter-book ?—There was; but I did not keep it. 


8847. Do you think this is the book which you refer to as the day- 
book ; it is marked “day-book A ?”—(After examining the book): 
Yes. 

8848. The first entry in that is 12th April, 1875; do you think that 
is the beginning of the entries in any book of this account ?—I think 
SO. 

88149. Do you think that there was a day-book before this ?—I do not 
remember ot any. I had no other. 


8850. Had you any knowledge of book-keeping before that ?—Yes. 
8851. Any practical experience ?—Yes. 


8852. In what sort of an establishment ?—In a wholesale store in 
Hamilton; and I adjusted accounts in Hamilton as an accountant. 


8853. Among other books you have described a ledger, what is the 
object of a ledger ?—The ledger I used was merely tor keeping the 
accounts of the men employed. From that ledger [ do not suppose 
a balance sheet could have been made up, because the way I understood 
all I had to do in that matter was merely to keep an account of the 

expenditures, and the accounts were supposed to be kept in Ottawa. A 


- great many of the engineers that came into this country bought sup- 


plies, and their salaries were paid there, and we were not for a long 
time in possession of those matters ; and I do not think we were in 
complete possession of those matters up to the time I left. I remember, 
in the particular case of Mr. Rowan on being stationed here, that we 
wrote for special entries of his account in Ottawa so as to be Abie 
to tell the standing of his account. 
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8854. Do you wish us to understand that your book was only to show 
the transactions of this branch office, as far as the Pacitic Railway was 
concerned ?—Yes; merely for keeping accounts of this office. 


8855. Then expenditures of any persons on account of the Railway 
made from the head office, would not, according to your idea, appear 
in your books. Is that what you mean ?—Yes; that is what I mean. 


8856. As far as your branch was concerned, will you tell me what 
you understood was the object of the ledger ?—Keeping the workmen's 
accounts. 


8857. Only workmen’s ?—Yes. 


8858. Did you not keep other accounts in it ?— Other accounts were 
kept but it was not complete. 

8859. Not complete in what respect?—For instance: Division P. 
They brought supplies with them, or their engineers brought supplies. 
I had no knowledge of that. It would not show the complete expendi- 
ture of Division P, for instance. 

8860. Then, without reference to this branch, would you tell me the 
object of the ledger in any set of books ?—To show the truce position of 
the business. 

6861. Do you understand that your ledger shows the true position of 
the business of that branch ? as far as the workmen were 
concerned. 


8862. Do you say that the ledger was only to show your position as 
regards the workmen only ?—No. 


8863. Then why did you adopt a different system with regard to the 
ledger here from what you say you understand to be the object of a 
ledger in any set of books ?—For this reason: when I was taken into 
the employ, | was under the impression that | had merely to keep an 
account of the disbursements and receipts of this branch, and that was 
sent to Ottawa, and the accounts kept entered there in full. That was 
what I understood when I went there. Of course they showed every 
disbursement. 

8864. From whom did you get that idea ?—l1l understood that from 
Mr. Nixon. 

8865. Suppose gools were purchased from a merchant in town, and 

supplied toa surveying party on a particular contract—for instance, in 
this locality—did you understand that you were to credit that merchant 
with the goods in your books and charge the party with them ?—I 
would take and charge the contract or the | party for whom the goods 
were purchased. 

8866. Would you not credit somebcdy ?—I would credit cash. 


\ 


8867. You would not credit cash until you had paid the cash ?—No. 


8868. Thenif any period elapsed between the furnishing of the goods 
by the merchant and the payment of them, to whose credit would they 
appear ?—I did not have the account until it was paid. It was the 
first I saw of it when the account was brought in. The merchant who 
supplied the goods would bring in his account, and that would be the 
first I would see of it—on the payment of it. 
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Bholchocning. 8869. Then did you not record in some book, from time to time, the 


requisition of the parties, the supplies which were furnished on that 
requisition, and the party to whom the goods went?—There was a re- 
quisition book kept. I forget exactly how it was kept. As the accounts. 
came in they were checked from these requisitions and marked off as 
having been supplied. 
Norecordofany 8870. But did you keep any record of the state of the accounts 
transaction tus. between the time the goods were furnished and the time at which they 
paid for it. were paid for ?-——No, 


8871. For that portion of the time the transaction was not recorded ?' 
See OS | 


8872. Did you consider that was a proper way to manage a set of 
books ?—I could not do anything else, as far as | was concerned. 


8873. Did you consider that was a proper way to manage a set of 
books ?—L suppose it could have been managed differently. There: 
could have been, I suppose, a requisition book, and had some record 
that way. 


8874. You do not mean es say that a requisition book is necessary” 
at all for a set of books. Supposing a merchant chooses to give goods 
without any requisition to Mr. Nixon, would it not still be proper to 
record the fact that the merchant had delivered some 2oods to you, and 
that some account is indebted to him for these goods ?—Yes. 


8875. IL am asking you if that was ever recorded ?—No. 


Nixon went and 8876. Why not ?- A requisition when it was handed to Mr. Nixon, 
bought the gones, he would take and buy these goods. I had no knowledge where he 
NE buying them. The first intimation 1 had of it was when the 
brought in. account was brought in. That was the first intimation I had that these 


goods were purchased. 


8877. Well, for whatever object the ledger is kept, can you tell me 
the sources of information from which thé entries are drawn to the 
ledger ?—You are speaking in a general sense ? 


8878. Either particular or genera)?—They can be drawn from the 
cash-book, journal and_ bill- book. There cun be,quite a number of 
auxiliary books to the ledger. Of course some have one system and 
some another, but these books are all auxiliary. 


: ‘ : ny 2 . . 
Rea en entries in 8879. Do you understand that it is proper to make entries in the 
ledger in any case Jedger in any case for the first time ?—No. 
for the first time. 5 ’ 
8880. The entry then is drawn from some other book which you. 


call an auxiliary book ?—Yes, 


poet Lee 8881. Do you know whether all the entries in your ledger, as a 


tries in hisledger matter of practice, were drawn from some auxiliary book ?—I do not 
Wee noes remem Derimows 


Usualtorecordin 8882. Do you record, or is it usual in a set of books.to record, in the 
Whence ontry is. ledger the source from which the eatry was drawn by a note on the 


drawn. page 6 7-——Y 6a 

May be instances 8383. Do you know whether that was a practice of yours in this set 

done inhis books. Of books ?—I do not remember. There may be instances of it not 
being done. 
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8884. Look at your ledger A and say whether that was the practice, 
either partially or in whole ?—There are entries here for which there 
is no reference. 

8885. I find the numbers of some cheques marked: will you tell me 
whether it was the general practice to omit that reference to the 
auxiliary books, from which you drew your information, or to insert 
it ?—It seems to be omitted here except by way of cheques. 


8886. Are the numbers of these cheques to be found in any other 
book except the book which you call your cash-book, as far as you 
know; in other words, does not this reference point only to the book 
which you call your cash-book ?—That is all, [ think, except the stub 
or counterfoil of the cheque-book 


8887. Then these accounts in the ledger, where no number of the 
cheqve is given, would be taken from some book which is not referred 
to in the ledger itself; is that right ?—Yes. : 


83888. Can you tell me from what book they were, as a matter of 
fact, taken ;—the entries all through this ledger which are not accom- 
panied by cheque numbers—can you tell me from what book they were 

taken ?—They must have been from the journal. 


8889. Do you know how you can find out from this ledger what 
portion of the journal they were taken from? You cannot “tell that 
without the number, without the page or folio, and that does not 
appear ?—No ; it does not appear. 

8890. Then the only way to verify these accounts, if I have correctly 


understood your explanation, is to look through the different pages of 


the auxiliary book which you call your journal? —The date is the only 
thing which might indicate it. 


8891. After explaining the sources from which you think it is right 
to draw the entries in the ledger, will you tell me what, in your opinion, 
ought to be done with all the entries which appear in the day-book, or 
journal, as you call it ?—The folio of the ledger should be indicated, 
and they should be carried into the ledger. 


8892. Now, what did you call that original book; did you call ita 
day-book or a journal, from which entries were carried into the 
ledger ?—It may be a day-book or a journal. 


8893. In this case what was it called ? —A day-book. 


8894. Is day-book A the book to which you allude in this case ?— 
LY, si 


8895. Look at the day-book and see if you follow the practice which 
you say was the right one, of carrying entries into the ledger; in 
other words, have you carried all the entries in this day-book into 


the ledger ?—No, 


8896. Will you explain why you did not follow the practice which 
you say was the right one ?—There are some of these entries I see 
which are carried into the cash-book. ° 


8897. Are they all carried either into the cash-book or into the 
ledger ?—I presume they are. 
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oe Nixon i) bank. Chants Bank, and tell me whether that was carried into any cash-buok 


or any ledger ?—There is no folio to indicate it. 


8899. Will you say, as a matter of fact, whether it was carried into 
any cash-book or any ledger ? Iscash-book A the cash-book which you 
kept at that time now in your hands ?--Yes; this is the cash-boolx 
which kept the accounts of the cash with ‘the bank. That item 
you allude to there passed to the credit of the Receiver-General, and the 
receipt was sent to Ottawa, and ofcourse they have the account there, 
I presume. 


This item not . . : ‘ 130 
carried intoany 8900. Was it carried into any cash-book or any ledger ?—No; I do 


DS een not see it here. 


ledger. 

8901. Why did you not adopt the practice which you consider the 
right one ?—This cash-book which | kept, was merely for tae baak 
account. 

$902. Have you no references connected with that item to show that 
it was not carried to any account ?—No. 

8903. Then why do you say it was deposited to the credit of the 
Receiver-Generai ; do you remember the fact at this moment ?—No. 

8904. Then why do you say so ?—The only thing is, I saw it entered 
here as being deposited to the credit of the Receiver-General. : 

8905. Please read the entry as you see it ?—“ Deposit to credit Pay 
master of C.P.R. in Merchants Bank.” 

8906. Is that deposited to the credit of the Receiver-General ?—No ; 
1 misunderstood that. 

8907. Now read that entry and understand it. Do you say that that 

was carried into any book in your set of books ?—No; I do not think 
it is. 

Cannot explain. 8908. Can you tell me why ?—I do not know how it was. 
Item $92.50 not &909. Look at the next page but one, 22. Look at a similar item of 
faried into any 92.50; can you tell me whether that was carried out into any one of your 


set of books, or made to appear in any book which the Government have 
control of ?—No; I see nothing here indicating it, anything more than 
that that amount must have been returned to the Government. 


8910. When you say it must have been, you mean that it was pro- 
bably done? Iam not suggesting that it was not, | only wish to tind 
out whether the books were kept so as to show the transaction, or 
whether the transactions must be ascertained from some independent 
source ?—I think you will have to find that from Ottawa. 


8911. Do you say that your books—your ledger—will show the 
actual transactions of that branch which was under your control, as 
book-keeper ?—Lixcept merely so far as the disbursements of cash are 


concerned. \ 


8912. Is that item in any other book ?-—No. 


8913. Do you mean that these books show the transactions with 
the exception of these two items that I have pointed out ?—I do not 
know; 1 could not tell without going over the books. 
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8914, But row, with the book before you, do you say that all these goct coping. 
transactions or nearly all are recorded in your set of books properly ? m 
--[ think so. 

No item on first 


8915. Look at the first page and tell us on what page of your ledger page of day-book 


_ those are recorded ?—There is no item there for the ledger. chet tat 


ledger, 


8916, Look at the next. Did I not understand you to say that all 
the entries in this book ought to be transferred to the ledger ?—Of 


course I did not look at these entries. 


8917. Then when you said “ all” you did not mean all ?—Of course 
these are only mere memoranda. 


8918. Do you ascertain now that your day-book, besides keeping 
entries which ought to form a portion of all day-books, contains memo- 
randa ?—Yes ; the same as all day-books, 


8919. Would any day-book contain anything more than the entry to 
go to debit or credit account ?—The day-bock ought to show the history 
of all transactions. A person may have occasion to put down a memo- 
randum indicating something with no amount. 


8920. Then doI understand you to say that all the entries in this 
book, which refer to some particular amount, are carried forward to 
your ledger ?—No; we have just discovered one or two entries here. 


8921. All but these two ?—I do not know without looking. 


8922. There isanother entry on page 4: “Received from James McKay Item of 35,142 
$5,142; does that appear in any of your books? Is there not another Nose 
cash-book ?—I can remember no Dominion cash-book that we had. 


8923. Do you remember what books are kept ?—I am not aware of 
any other cash-book. 


8924. Is there any reference to any other cash-book there ?—No. 


8925. Then what is your opinion of that entry ?—It should have gone 
into the cash-book. 


8226. What is your opinion of what happened it ?—There is no No entry to indi- 


stoae . cate what becam@ 
entry to indicate it. of this sum. 


8927. Therefore, what is your cpinion ?—That it has not gone into 
any other book. 
8928. On page 9 there is an entry: “ Received from the Boundary $450 received from 


Siti: ; “i Boundary Com- 
Commissioners, nine horses, $400 ; '’ do you see that entry ?—Yes. feeionoras 


8929. Does it appear in any other of your books ?—There is nothing 
to indicate it. 


8930. What is your opinion upon the subject, as to its entry in any Nothing to indi- 
other of your set of books ?—There is nothing to indicate that it is Cave thar itistiem 
carried into any other book. any other book. 

8931. Seeing what you do, and having the intelligence that you 
have, what is your opinion about that item ?—That it has not been 
carried to any other book. 


8932. April 30th, an entry of $5.42 has not been carried to any Item $5.42. 
ether book ?—Yes; that would be in the cheque-book. 


8933. That is a portion of it?—I presume that the amount is in the 
cash-book in cheque 35. 
36 
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8934. First of all you are charging him with money. I do not 
understand what cheque-book you can allude to. He bought hay from 
you, did he not, by that entry ?— Yes. 


8035. Will that appear in your cash-book, that he got hay ?—I may 
be mistaken— yes, the hay was got from me. That is an error in the 
entry. 


8936. On page 10, I find an entry in which an amount is named 
‘“ By the Honourable James McKay, carts” —does that appear in your 
set of books ?—That will appear, but still there is nothing there to 
indicate that it does. Itwill appear in the invoice-book and paid by 
cheque. 


8937. Is the invoice-book?part of the regular set of books ?—Yes, 


8938. Do you mean that this can be ascertained by looking at your 
invoice-book ?—Yes. 


8939. Has it been carried forward to your ledger, which you say 
would be a proper book in which to have this entry ?—There is nothing 
to indicate it there. 


8940. These are all the entries in which the amounts are named, in 
the beginning of the book, on the first four pages : you said some time 
ago that all entries which had reference to a particular amount would 
appear in the ledger; now what is your opinion on that subject ?— 
They should have gone in. 


941. But did they go in ?--No. 


&942, Mr. Nixon, in giving his evidence, stated that it was his 
impression that these amounts—for instance, on page 20, of $505, and 
on page 22, of $92.50—were, as a matter of fact, passed to his private 
credit in the bank, and that he afterwards dealt with them in accounting 
for them to the Government; do you know, as a matter of fact, looking 
at these entries, whether that is correct or not ?—No; I cannot. 


5943. Can you not say, having written these books and having made 
these entries, what fucts justify the entries ?—I would infer from them 
that they passed to his credit in the bank. 


8944, Now, having had charge of these books for some time, and 
having looked at them to-day, can you explain to me how we ¢an find 
out from the books, or from any evidence, the amount of moneys which 
were so placed to Mr. Nixon’s private account in the banks ?—Except 
by his report to Ottawa, in the letter-book. 


8945. Was there any other record made from time to time? For 
instance: supposing Mr. Nixon should accidentally make a mistake, and 
not put all that he got in his statement, is there no way of ascertaining 
from these books that such a mistake was made ?—By going over the 
books there would be, 


8946. That would be necessary would it ?—Yes, 


8947. There was no account kept by you of the whole transactions ? 
—Ido not remember. I do not think it. I do not remember, though 
there might have been. I thought there was another cash-book for 
entering receipts of cash. Of course that cash-book only shows the 
bank account. 


—— a 
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8948, When you say that this matter can be ascertained by going goon -hecpina. 
through the books, do you mean by looking over each entry in the day-. E 
book to see if such an entry appears ?—That is the only way now. 


rs : . ire » No system to 
8949. But no system was adopted to record these entries in any other (0 S7piem 10 


place ?—No; except by the letter-book. actions in any 
; one place, 
8950. That was not a system to record it?—No. L[also senta report 


each month, or quarterly, showing the amounts of cash received, and 
from what source. 


8951. Where would you get that from ?—From the day-book. You 
might get it from the day-book. It was not collected together in any 
account in the day-book. 


8952. Then it would be by turning over all the different pages of 
the day-book that you would get the data for that statement ?—That 
would bé the only way. 


8953. Is that a correct way of keeping track of the transactions of Books not kept 
any business, by leaving them to be ascertained by turning over the '™* Correct way, 
ditferent pages of the duy-book, when you want to ascertain the result ? 


—No. 


8954. Can you tell me why that incorrect way was adopted ?—Be- Reasons for this. 
cause we had not time. I had to look after all the accounts of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and the Mounted Police, check over all the 
accounts as they came in, and additions and that sort of thing, so that 
it took up all my time. 


8955. Look at page 107 of ledger A: do you see that the account John Brown's 
of John Brown is squared by giving him credit for an item of $2,861.28, }ccount squared 
with the words Bank Account. I suppose you are of opinion that $2,861.28. 
an entry of that kind to the credit of one account should have a corres- 
ponding debit to some account of the same amount, Is that what you 
understood by single entry, or any entry of any kind of system in the 


world ?—No; it would not be by single entry. 


8956. Can you by single entry make charges against a man without 
having a corresponding entry; can you by any system of book-keep- 
ing in the world get them out even ?—They are not even in single 
entry. In single entry of course you may have adebit or credit entry 
without any corresponding account; that is to any ledger account. 


8957. According to the system which you say you adopted, sbould Cannot explain. 
that credit of $2,861.28 have a debit to some account, or be in the shape 
of a debit to some account ?—I do not understand that amount either. 
If I had an opportunity of looking over it, I could be able to explain it 
at a future time. I do not know; but that must have been deposited 
by John Brown. This is his account as sub-agent. 


8958. That entry was made by you to balance that account, was it 
not ?— I do not understand why it was made. 


8959. Was it made by you ?—Yes. . 


8960. Can you explain the basis of that entry? What would Bank 
Account mean, for instance? Do you think that meant that it went 
to your credit in the bank account, in the bank in which you were deal- 
ing ?—I cannot remember now why that entry was made. It I had time 
to look over it I am satisfied I could explain it all right. 
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8961, Did I correctly understand you to say that the reason for not 
making those entries, according to the system which you understand 
to be correct, was that you had not time to make them ?—Yes; and also 
I was under the impression that I had merely to keep a cash-book and 
keep an account of the expenses. 


8962. Did you think it would be more proper for you to make im- 
proper or incorrect entries, for want of time, than to leave them 
unmade ?—No; I did not. 


8963. As a matter of fact have you any idea how many entries per 
day, on an average, you were called upon to make in these books ?—I . 
have not, Of course it was not so much the entries in the books ag 
checking over the supply accounts as they came in; there was a great 
deal in that, I know. 


8964. Do you remember anything about a store-book being’ kept by 
John Parr ?—I believe he did keep a store-book, 


5965. Did that come under your notice or supervision in any way ?— 
No. | 


8966. Do you remember whether you made up statements to be sent 
to the Government from time to time, to show what amount of stores 
belonging to the Pacific Railway remained in store?—Yes; 1 remem- 
ber there were statements made up to that effect. 


8967. Do you remember making them ?—I remember making up 
;hese statements. 


8968. Can you say from what material you made up those state- 
ments ?—I made them up from John Parr’s account, I think. He ren- 
dered me an account of what stores were in the warehouse. I do not 
see how else I could have got it. 


8969, Do you remember whether he purported or proposed to render 
you an account of the stores that were actually there, or of the stores 
which his books showed ought to be there ?—I was under the impres- 
sion that it was what was actually there; I do not remember from 
what source or how he made it up, but Lremember there were such 
reports made up and sent. 


8970. But as to the foundation of this statement, you do not remem- 
ber how he made it up ?--I cannot speak from actual knowledge. 


8971. Do you remember whether he represented to you that that 
statement showed the actual quantities in the store, or quantities 
which his books showed ought to have been in the store ?—I cannot 
exactly remember, 
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By the Chairman: — 
89713. Witness :—I produce the letter-book I referred to in my pre 
vious examination, in which I find the following :—- premise 
“CP, Braun, Esq., ; moneys deposited 


‘Secretary of Public Works. Chaacien Poetic 


 Sir,—In reply to yours of the 29:h ultimo, asking information respecting money Ballway. 
deposited in the bank to the account of the Canadian Pacific Kailway,] have the honour 
to enclose a duplicate statement of the details of the same. ‘The original was sent 
some days agoto Mr, ©. H. O. Palmer, along with the statement of the expenditure 
up to the 30th June. As the fiscal year ended on the 30th June, | deemed it a proper 
course to place to the credit of the Government all the moneys then in my possession. 
Indeed, I much prefer not to have any moneys placed to my private credit, and there- 
fore, as far as possible, I pay all accounts by offisial cheque. Tke horse sold was one 
which had got kicked and which belonged to the 0. P. R., having been, along with 
others, purchased for the parties going westward. The other items will, I think, 
fully explain themselves.” 

Accompanying that was the detailed statement to which I have 
referred. I saw it, and the horse is mentioned in it. 

8972. Did you render, from time to time, statements to the Depart- Always sent de- 
ment showing what you considered to be the amounts which you had geposited to. 
received on the part of the Government, and the amounts which you ¢redit of Receiver+ 
had transmitted or deposited to the credit of the Receiver-General ?—I 
always sent a detailed statement with the moneys which I had deposited 
to the credit of the Receiver-General. That was never omitted—the 


detailed statement was never omitted. 
8973. Have you heard the evidence of Mr. Conklin to-day ?—I did. 
8974. He has led us to understand that the books, as kept by him, Conklin’sdescrip- 


do not afford the means of ascertaining whether these statements which fotarorthe book 
you sent from time to time were actually correct —that is, from a Keeping correct. 
collected account; but that the only means of ascertainiog what did 

come to your private control is by turning over the different pages of 

the original books, which he calls day-books, and collecting them 

together again: do you know whether he is correct or not in that 


explanation ?—I apprehend he is correct. 


8975. Do you think that all the moneys which you did receive from 
any source on account of the Pacific Railway, will be found entered in 
some of his day-books or journals, in the detached manner he describes ? 

—I do. 

8976. Are you able to produce a statement showing the amounts Schedule. 
which you placed to the credit of the Receiver-General or paid into the placed Louretit on 
Government account, during the time that you were paymaster of the *ecelver-General. 
Pacific Railway ?—Yes; by a schedule which I produce, you will find 2 
in it the details of all that money. (Exhibit No, 104.) 


8977. Where shall we find the particulars of the accounts which you 
claim to have settled by those payments ?—Through either the day-book 
or jourpal, as kept by Mr. Conklin, and afterwards by Mr. Currie. 


§978, I think you said it was your duty to procure supplies for differ- Procuring 
ent parties or persons connected with the railway ?— Yes. nine 


8979. What was the system generally adopted by you for that purpose? System of prow 
—I, generally speaking, advertised for tenders, or went to the respective Sena 
merchants and asked them. Sometimes there would not be sufficient time 
afforded me by the engineer to advertise. Wh: that was the case I 
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$980. So that it would be sometimes by private negotiations, and 
sometimes by public competition ?—Yes ; there was no other way of 
doing it, on account of the want of time sometimes. 


8981. Who were the principal persons who furnished supplies in 
that way,in the town ?—Bannatyne, Higgins & Young, Peter Suther- 
land, the Hudson Bay Co., and W. L. ‘Lyon. 


8982. With whom were the negotiations carried on : in matters con- 
nected with the Hudson Bay Co., for irstance ?—With John McTavish, 
or the manager, Mr. Newman; he is living at Portage la Prairie. 


8983. When the goods were furnished after public competition, did 
you keep a record of the tenders ?—I think so. £ think you will find 
the tenders themselves among the papers ; they should be. 


884. Were there generally many competitors ?—No. 


8985. When you asked for tenders, did you generally advertise in 
some paper ?—Yes. 


8986. You sometimes communicated the intimation by private com- 
munication ? —Y es; when time was not allowed me I had to do it in 
that way. 


8987. In regard to other matters besides supplies, you had to engage 
in transactions such as for freighting and mail carrying, and purchasing 
of animals; how did you manage those transactions—freighting, for 
instance ?—The freighting was given out by tender, by contract, pretty 
much on the same principle and in the same way. 


8988. Were there many bargains about freighting, or did one bar- 
gain cover all the freighting while you were here ?—There were 
several tenders for freighting—except to the North-West Angle—for 
which I made a yearly contract at 2 cts. a pound. 


8989. Did you ask for tenders in that case ?—I do not remember 
that I did; still, | am not sure. 


8990. How was the freighting to other points arranged ?—Pretty 
much in the same way, by public competition, by advertising. 


8991. Did you make many bargains about freighting to other points, 
or did one bargain cover most of it?—No; there were a good many 
bargains. 


8992. Who were the principal contractors ?—The late Honourable 
James McKay, W. F. Alloway, and McMicken & Taylor. McMicken 
& Taylor got the contract for the Indian Department. I think there 
were some others, but I forget at the moment; these were tbe princi- 
pal, however. 


8993. Did you keep a record of the tenders that were put in for 
those contracts ?—I filed them all away with other documents. I had 
them at Ottawa, and I think I had all of them there. 


8994. One of the tenderers named Ryan spoke of a tender which he 
made, and which you said had never reached the office, as far as you 
know; do you remember the circumstance of his complaint ?—No, 
Ido not; and I was surprised when I read it the other day. I see he 
mentioned Capt. Howard’s name; Howard may be able to remember it. 
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8995. He spoke of a letter-box being inside of your door, and a hole pyeyinrian. 
that was made for putting in the letters ?—Yes. cera 


8996. How was that arranged inside the door?—A tin box with a 
cover. 
8997. Was it locked ?—No; it was not. 


8998. Then any one had access to the box inside ?—Yes; the first 
thing in the morning, when we went to the office, we usually looked 


to sec if there were any letters. That was the general practice. 
; Buying Horses, 
8999. Did you take part in the purchase of horses by Alloway ?—I Took part in pur- 
at : : Wy ae ig . e chase of horses b 
did, and so did the engineers for whom the horses were to be purchased. Alloway though” 
not in all cases. 


9000. You do not mean in all cases ?—Not in all cases; J mean in 
those large orders. We had, when Mr. Lucas was going qut to the 
North-West, an order—I am speaking in round numbers—for twenty- 
five or thirty horses. Some were ponies, some were for light draught, 
and others were for saddle beasts, and it was specified in the requisition 
the kind ofhorse; andI told Alloway—so that there would be no finding 
fault when the engineer got out a distance from Winnipeg on the 
prairies—that the engineer himself should see the horses themselves— 
all those purchased. 


9001. Do you mean the first one or two lots ?—I allude more parti- 
cularly to those; and afterwards Mr. Marcus Smith wanted a saddle 
beast and a light draught. He, in like manner, and they were permitted 
to try those saddle horses also before the purchase was effected. There 
were several young gentlemen on the staff who had horses furnished to 
them. 


9002. Do you wish us to understand that, in the purchase of those Part taken by 
one or two large lots, the engineers took part in the negotiations, as the Sea an 
well as you and Alloway ?—Not so much in the negotiations, except animals. 
when they knew the price, but in seeing the animal, to see if he was 


suitable for the work which they were organizing. 

9003. Were there many engineers, surveyors or persons connected 
with the field work, who took part in the purchase of this first lot ?— 
No, only one; Mr. Lucas. 


9004. Where is he now ?—I do not know; he is notin this neighbour- 
hood, 


9005. Who fixed upon the prices of these animals ?—I did. Witness fixed om 
price of horses 


: . i ar ar 
$006. In every instance ?—I would not like to swear to every horse instance. 


that was bought, but very nearly. 


9007. Is your recollection that Mr. Lucas was present, and approved 
of each of those animals for the first one or two lots ?—That is my 
belief. I did not wish to have the horses sent out without his approval ; 
the risk was too great. 


9008. Did he go away before the horses were sent out ?—No. 


9009. Did he remain in the city here until the horses were started ? 
Had a detailed 


—-Yes ; for several days. ia vanterr there 
aie Pooks 
7 ’ a 7 s 6 € 1 a e t me 18) 
9010. Mr. Alloway’s recollection was that you had, at the time of oi the ome ase 


closing the matter, a detailed statement of each horse, and the cost of ae for. 
each horse ?—I had. Sie and his 
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9011. Is that to be had now ?—No; I had it from his books. 


9012. Are you sure of that?—I am very positive of it, Sir; mostly 
these horses, vot all, of course, were bought from French half-breeds. I 
am alluding ‘particularly to tho heavy draught, which comprised the 


great number. 
9013. What would his books show ?—The person from whom bought. 


and the price paid, and the description of the horse: bay, or gray, or 
roan; mare, horse, or gelding—as the case may be. 


9014. Why did you depend upon his account of it ? Why did you not 
keep a record of it yourself, having taken part in the negotiations ?—I 


employed him to buy the horses, and I knew the price—he could not. 


cheat me. 


9015. Tam asking whether you kept any record, or whether yow 
had to depend entirely upon his record ?—I presume if depended, as far 
as the writing itself is concerned, upon his record ; but when the horses. 
were purchased, they were turned at once into what we called the 
(covernment stable as each purchase was made. 

9016. Where was the Government stable ?—Opposite,to us. It was 
rented from the Honourable James McKay. I mean opposite to our 
office, 


9017. And did he not compare with you the record that he had kept, 
with the record that you had kept and in your own custody, in order 
to ascertain that the average was a proper one ?—I do not know but he 
did. 

4018. Could he have done so, if you kept no record ?—No. 

9019, Then why do you say that he did ?—I think not. 


$020. Did you know the names of the parties yourself? —I did not. 


myself know the names of the parties; they were mostly French, and L 
could not speak French, but he could. 


9021. Of what character was the majority of the horses purchased ? 
—They were stout Indian ponies, fit for cart, to travel two or three 


thousand miles. Those persons were going ont to Kdmonton—those 


surveyors—and they wanted gcod native horses. 


9022. What sort of carts did you buy on that occasion ?—The common 
native cart— what is called bushed and banded e 
the wheels. The natives do not use iron in their carts. 


9023, What extra cost would that bushing and banding make ?— 


From $2.50 to $3; I forget. 


9024. Do you remember about the value of the carts that you bought. 


on that occasion, without the bushing and banding ?—I do not remem- 
her—I think about $15 to $16. Iam speaking entirely from memory. 
We had to have good carts; I could have got cheaper carts, but I 
would not have them. 


9025. Do you remember from whom you bought those carts in the 
first instance ?—I think from Alloway, he had a very large number. 


9026. Was he dealing in carts ?—Yes; he was dealing in carts, and 
had scores of them at that time. 


9027. He did not buy them specially for your order ?—No; [ think 
not, 
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9028. Were the carts lower or higher in price then than now ?—I 
think they were higher, but I do not know; latterly, of course, I have 
not paid much attention to them. I think carts are not very much 
cheaper now though. The National Policy hardly comes into play 
there, and of course they are cheaper. 


9029. Look at an account of Alloway’s of June 27th, 1877, and say 
what the price was you paid for carts ?—$19.59. 


9030. What did that include ?—Those carts that were bushed and 
banded. It says so here: “Sixteen bushed and banded carts for Mr. 
Lucas’ party, at $19.50, and sixteen extra axles, at $1.50, and sixteen 
cart covers.” 


9031, Hlow much for the covers ?—$2.59 each. 


9032. What is next ?—“Four cart horses, $460; two harness horses 
for buck-boards, $280; two saddle horses, $290; one ditto for Mr. 
Marcus Smith, $200.” 


9033 Now, what would be the price of that cart and cover, without 
the axle ?—$23.50 altogether—that would be bushed and banded, 
axle and cover. 


9034, That is without the harness, I suppose ?—Yes. 


9035. What do you make out the bushing and banding and axle to be 
worth ?—I do not know exactly about the bushing and banding: from 
$2.50 to $3, it might be more; the axle is $1.50 and the cover $2.50; 
that would leave the value of the cart and cover, without the harness, 
$16.50. 


9036. Iixcuse me. Look again?—I thought you asked me what 
would be the value of the cart and cover. 


9037. Iam asking you what you make out to be the value of the 
bushing and banding, and axle ?—$5. 

9038. That would be $3.50 for the bushing and banding, and only 
$1.50 for the axle ?—Yes; I may be a little high for the bushing and 
banding, or a little lower. 


9039. Then vrhat would you make out the value to be of a cart and 
cover, without the harness, with the boxing and banding and axles 
taken off ?—You mean with the bushing and banding and axle taken 
off. 

9040. Yes ?--$17. 

9041. Please calculate again ?--I take $5 from $23.50, leaving $18.50. 


9042. Now is that your idea of the value of a cart and a cover, with- 
out the bushing and banding or axle?--No; it is too high. That is the 
carts would not cost $18.50 without those. 


9043. But is not that the price that Alloway got?—-No. I do 
not see that is, nor do you see it, Mr. Chairman. $18.50! The prices I 
gave him for those carts was $16, according to that account. Don’t 
try to make me out giving him $18.50. That is what vou are doing, 
Mr. Chairman. The axles are there. As extra good carts we did not 
buy them. 


9044. Tam asking you this question: what you gave Alloway for 
the cart and cover? and I have asked you over and over again, and you 
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put me out; now if you ask me, I will answer it. 


9045. Let me know, according to this paper, which you may take in 
your hand, the price which you paid Alloway for the cart and cover, 
without estimating the value of the bushing and banding, or axle ql 
suppose I gave him— I cannot tell exactly. 


9046. You may have the paper and a pencil to figure it up ?—That 
will not supply me. I can make the calculation with any man, but 
this will not supply me with the price. 


9047. If not, why not ?—I do not understand what you want to get 
from me now ? 


9048, I am asking you plainly enozgh for you to answer ?—$19.50. 


9049. Now add the price of the cover to that?—Yes; it makes $22 
for the cart bushed and banded and cover. 


9050. I wish you to add to that the price of the axle ?—The axle is 
$1.50, that is $23.50 total. Now, what do you wish me to do? 


9051. I wish you now to make up what you consider to be the 
value of the bushing and the banding and the axle ?—I have done that. 


e rice of cart and + 9052. What do you find .the price to be of that cart and cover, 


bushing and == without bushing, banding, or axle ?—$18.50. 
banding, G15 50. ne b 5) band Sra 8 


9053. Did you consider that to be a fair price ?—I did, or would not 


have paid it to Alloway, or any man under heaven. 
May have bought 


carts ofthe same = 9054. Did you ever buy carts of that kind, including harness, for a 
_kind including 


harness fora. much less price than that ?—1 do not remember, perhaps I did. 
much less sum. 


9055. I have already asked you about the difference between the 
price at that time and later. Can you tell me now whether they were 
much lower or much higher ?—I cannot tell you. 


9056. Do you remember the character of those carts, whether they 
were better than usual ?—I cannot tell you; they were supposed to be 
good; they had to go a long distance. 


9057. Do you remember the ordinary price of hobbles at any time? 
—No; Idonot. I remember nothing about them. 


Five carts with 9058. Look at requisition No. 12, in your requisition book, 
bated and say whether you bought any carts to go a long distance, and 
requiring to be well made, for the purpose of the Pacific Railway ?— 
Yes: “ Five carts with covers and harness’—I see that here—“ less 
two from Divisions N and P.” 
$47.50. 9059. Wili you tell me what those carts cost you with the*cover and 
harness ?—I can from this book. It says here, $47.50. 
$060. Would that be for five carts ?—No; it might be for three. 
Entry wrong ; 9061. Do you think it was for three ?—I do not know ; I never 


must De wron’; bought a cart for that price. I do know that I never bought a cart for 


$9. I swear that positively, and re-swear it a thousand times; there- 
fore the entry is wrong. It must be wrong. 


9062. Do you know whose entry it is?--No; I do not. I do not 
know whose the figures are. The writing is Mr. Conklin’s, but I pre- 
sume there will be an account. Ido not remember buying carts and 
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harness for that price. It is only a little over an average of $9 each 
for a cart and harness and cover. 


9063. Will you look at your requisition No. 9, and see if you 
bought any carts with covers and harness complete 2—Yes; ; fifteen carts 
with harness and covers complete. 


9064. What did they cost ?—$142.50. 


9065. Would that be an average of somewhere between $9 and $10 ? 
—It would appear so. 


9066. And these would include more than those carts which you 
value at $18.50 ?—I do not know. Those would be neither bushed nor 
banded. 


9067. But I understood you to arrive ata price without bushing or 
banding ?—No; I did not know anything about it. I know I acted 
honestly for the Government. I would like to look that up. Ido not 
remember ever buying carts from Stalker & Carswell. I do not think 
I did. 


9068. But these are entries which appear in your books, are they 
not ?—Yes. 


9069. They naturally give the impression that you did ?--Yes; they 
naturally give the impression that I did buy the carts. 


9070. Do you say that you know nothing about the price of hobbles ? 
—No. 


9071. Did you never bargain for any ?—Yes; but I do not know the 
price now. I bought nearly a $1,000,000 worth of goods, and it is not 
reasonable that I should remember the price of everything I bought. 


9072. J am not pressing you to do so, but I want to show you some 
entries. If you look at the entry of July 17th, 1876, you will! find 
hobbles charged; can you say from whom you bought these hobbles, 
and the price you gave ?--$1 each and 75 cts. each, it would appear. 


9073. Look at the entry of the 27th April, 1875, and see if you 
bought some hobbles, and from whom, and at what price ?—Yes ; I did 
buy twelve hobbles, $12—$1 each. 


9074. From whom ?—From Alderman Wright. What is entered 
here as five carts with covers and harness is the price of the harness 
and covers only. It should have been covers and harness for five carts. 
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“five cart harnesses and covers. 
9075. ‘hen the word with should have been left out also ?--Yes. 


9076. Then you say the entry on requisition No. 9 is also wrong as 
entered by Mr. Conklin?—-Yes; you are trying to show that I gave 
Alloway a great deal more than I ought. 


9077. Iam trying to ascertain what your books show. I told you 
we shali take any explanation you wish to give, but we desire to con- 
duct the examination in our own way ; we do not wish merely to take 
your own general statements of correctness, because it is our duty to 
investigate the matter as well as to hear your statements. Do you 
say this entry for requisition 9 is a wrong entry ?—It conveys a 
wrong impression ; I bought no carts from Stalker & Carswell; it was 
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not for carts—that is what I say; it was only for the harness and the 
covers for carts. 

$078. Then, of course, it is incorrect ?--It is incorrect in that sense. 
That would be easily verified by getting Carswell & Stalker’s accounts. 


9079. There is no objectlon, as I said before, to you giving every 
explanation that you can give; we all wish to have the whole matter 
investigated, but the enquiry is not to be silenced by the general as- 
sertion that everything is right ?—I know what you want, Judge! 


90380. Will you look at requisition No. 17, and say if you bought any 
hobbles, and from whom, and at what price ?—Yes; ten hobbles, $10. 


9081. Have you any recollection of buying hobbles from Alloway peu 
No, I have not; I might have bought some. 


9082. If you bought them at a higher price than $1, had you 
any reason for doing so ?--] do not remember now; they might be for 
some horses that interfered—I do not know; or they might be a dif- 
ferent kind of hobble, I cannot tell. I see by the invoice you hand 
me that there is one pair of hobbles for McMillan, $1.50; in the other 

case they were bought wholesale. 


9083. Do you now: ene a1eason for giving him a higher price than in the 
other case ?—It would appear that there was a higher price given for the 
solitary pair of hobbles than there was for ten pairs; Ido not know 
but that they were better; that was in 1875 a long time back. 


9084, Besides buying horses from Alloway, did you sell him any ? 
I did. I showed you to-day. 


4085. I do not remember ?—I showed you about a horse that I sold, 
for which I sent the money to the Receiver-General. 


9086. Did you sell him more than one?—No. Mr. Marcus Smith 
did, I think, to Mr. McKay. Ido not remember. 


9087. I do not know the facts. Iam asking you whether you did 
make a sale of hcrses in a lot to him ?—I don’t remember. We 
usually sold our horses by auction, except one lot which was sold by 
Mr. Marcus Smith, and at a price. 


9088. Do you remember selling him a lot of six ponies?—No; I 
don’t remember. I may have done so, but I don’t remember. 


9089. There is a receipt from the Receiver-General’s office, for 
February, 1877: ‘Six ponies, $200;” do you remember having made 
that sale, and if you did, to whom ?—I1 don’t remember. That is a 
matter about which I would have to enquire from Mr. Currie. 


9090. Were you engaged in business connections with Mr. Alloway ? 
—I was not. 


9091. Did you assist him in the purchase of goods which the Govern- 
ment afterwards purchased ?--I do not understand you. 


9092. By a loan of money or help of any kind ?—To Mr. Alloway ? 
9093. Yes ?—-Neither directly or indirectly. 


9094. For instance, in endorsing his paper ?--I never endorsed his 
paper. 
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returned, 
9096. If there was a sale of six ponies, is it your recollection that it Does not remem- 

was by auction or how was it ?--I do not remember. We sold ponies Pe” selling six 
by auction, but | do not think we put up six in any one lot. That way. 
would be avery unusual way for me todo. I might through instructions 
from Mr. Rowan sell one lot, as I did through instructions from Mr. 
Marcus Smith sell a lot to the Honourable Mr. McKay. Sometimes 
these ponies were what we call “ eating their heads off,” and we were 
glad to get shut of them. I will enquire into that and give you the 
information as far as I can. 


9097. As a rule were the goods that were disposed of on the part of Asa rule goods 
the Government disposed of by auction? I mean articles that had been GSPosed of by 
returned—second-hand articles ?—I think they were as a rule. We had disposed of by 


i auction. 
several auction sales which were advertised, 


9098. Have you reaped any advantage by having the opportunity of Discount — 
dealing on Government account with merchants or other personsin *'emed to 
the community ?—I have not, other than I have got my goods, or should 
have got my goods, as low as I did for the Government. I did not get 
them as low, but I got a discount, but that was not an equivalent. 


9099. Was there a practice among merchants who took orders upon 
Government account to give private dealers a larger discount than they 
otherwise would ?—I think not. I got the discount now. I got it the 
other day from my grocer, 10 per cent. for groceries. 


9100. That is on account of your private account ?—Yes ; Lam speak- 
ing of my private account. I want to show you that although I am not 
in Government employ, still 1 get the discount. 


9101. Did you say that while you were dealing on the part of the Never got any_ 
Government that you got no larger discount and no other advantage ®4vantage or dis- 
than you would have got if you were dealing entirely on your own purveyor that he 
private account ?—No; so far as I know, I never did. I can buy goods Novivateiee 2 
as cheap to day for my family as I did then at the same reductions, in dividual. 
fact I did not get them as cheap as I got them for the Government. I 


mean that the discount did not bring them down. 


9102. The Government was paying a lower rate to the dealers than 
you did when that discount was taken off ?—Yes; if I had Mr. Suther- 
land’s account here I could prove it to your satisfaction that the Gover- 
ment got it from 20 to 25 per cent. lower. I bought tea on Saturday 
for 45 cts. which at retail is charged to me at 75 cts. 
Buying Horses. 
9103. As to the price of horses, was there a difference between the Hair-breed horses 
price of half breed horses and other horses—what they called ponies ?— 2 800d deal less in 
Halt-breed horses would be less. horses. ‘ 
9104. Ilow much less ?—A good deal; for instance, a Canadian horse 
when [ came here would be worth from $175 to $200. I do not mean 


extra horses, but ordinary buggy horses. They are not now so dear. 


9105. And the native horse, what would it be worth ?—It would Native horses 
depend altogether upon its quality: you could buy them from $40, °™ $# #0 
$60, $80 to $100 ; a $100 horse would be a very good one. It is almost 
impossible to give an average price for the native horses ; they vary 
so much in quality. 
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9106. Have you any idea at present, without the papers, of the 
number of tenders that were submitted to you for the carrying of the 
mail in this instance in which Alloway got it?—No; I have not. Myr. 
Rowan had that contract and not me. Mr. Rowan was the engineer, 
and it was for the Canadian Pacific Railway pure and simple. He 
asked for tenders in my name but he let the contract. They were 
asked in my name, I suppose, because I had to pay, but they were sub- 
mitted to Mr. Rowan for his decision. 


9107. Do you remember how meny competitors there were ?—I do 
not know at the present moment. That tender was let by Mr. Rowan, 
and he instructed the lawyers to draw up the documents. 


9108. Was it in reference to that contract that Mr. Ryan said he had 
deposited a tender which you say you did not receive ?—I presume so. 
The contract was let next time to some other parties. Alloway’s 
tender was higher than others. 


9109. Property that was returned from surveys and which had been 
originally charged to them—-what was the practice concerning that 
as to crediting those accounts ?—They were not credited because they 
could not tell what the values would be. It would be old pots and 
pans, as I said before. 


9110. Well, horses and cattle would be sometimes returned ?—Yes, 
there would be horses sometimes; and carts and harness. 


9111. As to that kind of property, would it be credited to the par- 
ticular account which had been originally charged with it?—No; I 
think not. No value was attached to them when we entered them on 
the books, and therefore they could not be credited. 


9012. Therefore you think the way it was left upon the books 
would show a large debit against the same surveys or particular divi- 
sions ?—Yes; but | was going to say that when sales were made they 
might credit it at Ottawa. 


9113. You would explain in your account to Ottawa the partienin 
division from which that property came ?—I would not like to be too 
sure about that fact. If my store man mixed them altogether, when 
we came to sell we could not discriminate; and it is not improbable 
that he did, when I come to think the matter over, but the engineers 
took receipts for horses delivered to us and for material. 


9114, Do you remember whether Alloway’s horses were at any time 
kept in the Government stables, or either fed or attended at the 
Government expense ?—They were never kept at the Government 
stable, and never kept at the Government expense. They never crossed 
the threshold of the door. 


9115. I think it sometimes hapyened that stores would be returned 
from different parties, and then reissued again from the store-house to 
different parties ?—It would. 


9116. Do you know ifthere was any account kept of that sort of 
transaction ?—Yes; by the store man. 


9117. Would ae reissue be charged to any other division I think 
not; but the requisition coming from the engineer, he would ‘ask, say, 
for two camp stoves, by way of illustration. I would say to Parr: 
“ Have you two camp stoves in store that are good enough to go out ?”’ 
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Tf he had, they would not be purchased ; but if he had not, I would have 
to purchase them. | 

9118. Was it your practice to charge to the parties requiring goods, 
any goods reissued from the Government store ?—I do not think the 
accountant kept the account in that way. I think he only charged 
them in all probability for the purchases which were actually made, 
even if he did do that. 


9119. Are we right in supposing that sometimes when you sent out 
supplies to parties at a distance, that you would instruct a sub-agent to 
sell those for a higher price than the Government had paid for them ? 
-—Yes, that is correct ; | was so instructed from the Department. 


9120. Do you remember whether those goods would be charged to 
that party at the increased price or at the actual cost ?—-I do not 
remember now. There was only a reasonable percentage which I was 
instructed to have added on, which percentage was supposed to cover 
what was paid for transport. 


9121. It was done with that object, so as to save all or part of the 
transport ?—Yes; that is the way I understood it. 


9122. Would those supplies be within the control of the sub-agent as 
to the price at which they would be sold ?—No, unless they were 
damaged en route ; then he would have to use his own judgment. An 
invoice was handed to each sub-agent showing the prices he ought to 
charge the men. 


9123. Were these goods that were so sent out to be re-sold charged 
to the sub-agent in his account, together with money that was furnished 
to him ?—I presume so. 


9124. Do you know whether it would be charged to him at the lower 
or higher price ?—I could not tell you; I do not know how that would 
be done. I added at the foot of the invoice so much. 


9125. You see if you charged the agent only with the actual cost to 
the Government, and he sold them at a percentage higher, he would get 
the advantage of that percentage, unless you had some mode of check- 
ing the price at which he received and at which he sold them; there- 
fore, lam asking whether there is any record in the books of it ?—You 
see he sold to no one but the men, and they were sold to the men in 
place of wages. Jor instance, a man wanted a pair of boots or shoes, 
he got them out of the stores on the order of the engineer, and they 
were charged as wages to his account, and when he returned this would 
be subtracted from whatever wages was due to him. 


9126. Would the sub-agent get credit for the cash which he had 
paid on account of wages ?— Yes; certainly. 


9127. Would he get credit for the amount of wages which he would 
pay to the men in the shape of goods ?—He would, or the men would 
on the pay-list. The pay-list, as formulated by the Government, had 
a heading for cash and for goods, and the sub-agent placed in these 
columns the amount of his goods for the month and the amount of his 


_cash received for the month, if any. 


9121. After that explanation, can you say whether, if the sub-agent 
paid a labourer with goods, he would get the credit at the price at 
which the goods were sold to the labourer, just the same as if he had 
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9129. Would he be charged with the price at which he was to sell 
the goods ?—Yes. 


9130. Would he be charged with the goods at the selling price ?—Yes. 


Practicetocharge 9131. Before you were not sure about that; now, after this explana- 
sub-agent with : i Atel Hs : By fi : 
selling price of tion, do you say that the practice was to charge the sub-agent with the 


Zoods. selling price of the goods ?--That was the general practice. 


9132. Because itis plain that if that were not done he would be 
getting the profit ?--He could not make a profit; it was not possible. 


9133. Why not?--Because when he came back with his account he 
brought us the goods which were not sold, if any there were, and we 
took that from the amount of his invo:ce and then looked into the 
amounts he sold to the men. 


SE Ons 9134, It is upon those amounts that he sold to the men, I am making 

not make profit. the enquiry; the rest does not affect the question. As to the amounts 
which he sold the men, if he was not charged the selling price, of course 
he made that profit ?—He could not make it. 


9135. He could if he was only charged with the buying price; for 
instance, if you sent to the sub-agent goods which cost $500, and you 
told him to sell those goods at an advance of 10 per cent., and he 
would sell them and return that he had paid wages to the extent of 
$550 by goods, he would be making a profit of $50; but if they were 
charged to him at the $550, then he would make no profit. I am asking 
which was the practice ?—I will show you how it isdone. When his 
monthly sheet came in, a pair of boots would be charged to a certain 
man, but there would be so much wages due him for the month, and 
he got so much less wages. We knew what the sub-agent sold every 
article for and we knew what to charge them at, and as the sub-agent 
did not receive money for those goods under any circumstance—I mean 
wen sold to the men, and he was not allowed to sell other than to the 
men—he could not make any profits. 


9136. He could not ?—I am satisfied that he could not. 
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Ofteere 9137. Where do you live ?—~In Winnipeg. 
Commissariat 9138. Have you been connected with any of the business of the 
officer (sub-agent) Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Yes; I have been connected with the 
with Carre’s Pacific Railway since June, 1875: the first two years as commissariat 
Ro tyonsection officer, and from May, 1877, up to the end of 1879, as accountant in 


the office at Winnipeg, here. 


9139. When you were commissariat officer were you attached to any 
particular party in the ficld ?—Yes ; I was sent out with Mr. Carre. 


9140, To what locality ?—I went out to Rat Portage and worked in 
towards Red River where contract 15 is now—two surveys. 
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a sub-agent, sometimes alluded to in your books ?—Yes, the same. All Officer. 

the commissariat officers are known as sub-agents in the official instruc- 


tions. 
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9142. What was the duty of these officers?—To receive all stores Duties of sub- 
sent forward to the purveyor; to keep account of the men’s wages ®3°?" 
and time, and any advances made to them, and to make a return of the 
time to the purveyor at Winnipeg; and also to move camp from time 
to time as the engineer in charge of the party might direct. 


9143. Over what matters would they have power upon their own 
discretion to act ?—There was very little indeed. 


i 9144. Would you make the bargains for freighting for the camp ?— A force of ten or 
No; we had a force of men under our charge all the time, probably Haye roe aay 
ten, twelve or fifteen men, to move the camp and provisions, as the 


engineer in charge directed us to do. 
9145. Then these men formed part of that party ?—Yes. 


9146. When they were not moving camp how were they employed ? 
—Cutting out trails in advance so that we could move camp, Of 
course they were subject to the engineer in charge at any time. If we 
had no work for them in the camp he would send them off to any duty 
that he thought proper. 


9147. Did the subagent keep a set of bo ks of his own for each Book=keepings 
party ?—Yes ; he was supposed to do so. ; 


9143. Do you remember what set of books you kept for that party ? Keptbook record~ 
—I kept a thin book in which I kept the men’s time and wages Bate wate 
account, and credited them with their time at the end of the month, charging aa- 


: vances in goods 
and charged them with any advances. or money. 


9149. Do you mean with any money, or goods, or both ?—Both. 


9150. Do you remember whether these accounts were kept in your 
own name or were they kept in the name of the party 7?—In Winnipeg? 


9151. Yes, in Winnipeg or anywhere?—Of course I considered those 
books my own books. I simply kept them in order to make returns. 


9152. For instance, if you received money would you charge that 
to yourself in your book ?—Yes ; as sub-agent. 


9153. The account would be “ D. 8S. Currie to cash ?”’—Yes; exactly. 


9154. As to supplies, did you make entries in your books on that Did not enter 
subject ?—No; all I was required to do was to see that the supplies jaMoor: only 
sent forward and billed to me were received, and I receipted for them signed way-bill, 


and returned the way-bill to the freighter. 


9155. You say those supplies were not the basis of any entry in your 
books ?—No. 


9156. You did not charge yourself with those supplies at any price ? 
No. 

9157. Then did you only keep a debtor and creditor account, as far 
as you were concerned, ‘about the cash items ?—The cash items and 
repayment stores. 
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JAMES SUTHERLAND’sS examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


9158. You have already been sworn ?—Yes. 


Statement of 9159. Can you produce the statement of the gonds which you said, 
eee aes pree -° When you were giving your evidence before, had been delivered to 
decessor at Fort your successor at Fort Frances, or to any person on the part of the 
Frances Lock. — Government at the closing up of the Government store ?—Yes; I pro- 


duce it. (Exhibit No. 105.) 
9160, In this statement no prices are attached to the items ?—No., 


9161. Will it be possible to show the state of the Store Account 
without having those items priced and carried out, extended ard entered 
in the book ?—-No; not the amount. 


9162. Have you any means of arriving at the proper prices which 
ought to be attached to these items ?—Yes. I have a-knowledge of the 
plant that was there, and of course I have a price list. I have the last: 
statement which was written upon the books to the Government. I 
could put the prices at a very close valuation, I think, which would 
show the right balance whatever it might be. 


9163. The particular account of the Government store at Fort Fran- 
ces could not be complete in the way it has been kept without ascer- 
taining the prices of all these articles ?—No. 


9164. Will you be good enough now to put the price to this so as to 
complete this portion of the book-keeping (handing witness the state- 
ment) ?—Yes. 

9165. Then for the present this inventory is returned to you. The 
books which you produced the other day, | understood you to say, were 
all the books of that work as far as you knew ?—They were considered 
the head books. 


Books produced: 9166. Do you mean the subsidiary books of other branches, or is this 
tee et* a complete set of the general office books ?—They are the complete set 
and all written up. 


9167. Are they the original books in which these same items were 
entered ?—-Yes. 


9168. Was there any change by replacing some books with others 
in that set at any time ?-No; these were the only books that were 
kept. 

9169. The day-book, for instance, in this set, is the original book ?— 
Yes. 


9170. And you made no others to replace it ?—No. 


9171. Nor any other book in that set ?--No ; it is the complete set. 


\ 
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D. S. Curriz’s examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


9172. Please explain the account of repayment stores ?—That is 
stores other than provisions to be issued for the men: tobacco, clothing, 
&c.,--anything that they might require for their personal use that they 
could not procure on the line. 


9173. Then these items did appear in your set of books ?—No; not 
the items. 


9174. I asked you before if any other items, other than cash items, 
appeared in your books, and you said no others except repayment 
stores ?—They appeared in this way: that the men were charged with 
them when they were issued. I am not clear that I charged them 
myself upon receipt. 


9175. That is the point I am endeavouring to ascertain, whether when 
these stores reached you you charged yourself with them as well as 
with the cash which was entrusted to you for payment of the men ?—- 
1 would not like to say that I charged myself with anything relating 
to these stores in the books I kept. 


9176. Is the book now in your hands the one which was kept by 
you when you were sub-agent on section 15 ?--Yes. 


9177. In your own books kept out on the line did you enter the 
quantities and prices of the goods, which you call repayment stores, 
which were sent to you from time to time ?-~I find that I charged 
myself with the amount. I made no entry of the number of articles, 
but with the amount of the consignment. 


9178. Do you know whether you charged that at the price. which 
you disposed of it to the men, or at the price which the purveyor pur- 
chased it ?--They were charged to the men at the list of prices he gave 
me to charge for the goods. 


179. Do I understand you to say that the prices you charged your- 
self for them were the prices at which you sold them to the mén~— 


Yes. 


9180. Did you, from time to time, render statements to the purveyor 
on the whole amount that you had paid the men, including cash and 
goods payments ?—Yes; I sent returns in monthly. 


$181. Do you know whether you would. get credit in your account 
at the head office for all the amounts you had paid the men, including 
payments in goods as well as payments in money? —Yes; in separate 
accounts. 


9182. You sent a distinct account for the amount which you paid in 
money and another one for the amount which you paid in goods ?— 
Yes; the pay-roll showed how much was advanced to each in cash and 
stores: there was a column for one and a celumn for the other. 


91&3. Do you remember whether, in settlements between you and 
the purveyor, the amount or value of the goods charged to you would 
be one of the items upon which you made the settlement ?—Yes; there 
was a settlement for stores apart from either salary or cash advances, 


9184. Do you know whether that statement was procured from the 
books of the purveyor or only from detached papers? —That I do not 
37g 
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ment of account from the books or from the invoices I do not know. 
The settlement was in accordance with the list of goods and prices 
sent oul to me from time to time. 


9185. Do I understand you to say that, as a matter of fact, you settled 
with the purveyor for the cash which he gave you and also for the 
goods which he entrusted you with, and that the prices of those goods 
were settled for by you at a higher price than you understood he 
bought them for ?—I should not like to say so in every case; but I 
understood, in fact I think I heard Mr. Nixon say that he charged an 
advance of 5 or 10 per ceut. on the cost to cover charges of trans- 
portation, and that it was on that basis he made out the price list which 
he gave me, and my settlement with the purveyor was on the basis of 
those prices, irrespective of what he paid for them. 


9186. Assuming that he had an account in his set of books, and he 
charged you in that account with only the invoice prices of the goods— 
that is to say, the price at which he had bought them—and that you 
afterwards got credit from him or settled with him at the higher price 
of 10 per cent. over, can you say what the effect of that would be? 
With whom would the profit remain ?—Then my sales would be in 
excess of the amount charged against me. Of course there would be a 
profit made if he charged me with the cost price, but I assume he 
charged me with the price with the freight added. 


9187. I am speaking now of the books at his end of the line—that is, 
at Winnipeg—not the books at your end of the line. I understand 
that you do not know and did not know the contents of his books at 
Winnipeg ?--No; I never saw them. 


9188. Iam asking you now because I understand tbat you are keep- 
ing the books for the Government, and that you know something of 
the principle on which books should be kept, what would be the result 
at the Winnipeg end of the line if he charged you merely with the 
price at which he bought the goods, and if you settled with him for 
the price at which you sold them, where would the profit be?—The 
profit should appear to my credit in those books. 


9189. Were you ever made aware that there was any such credit in 
those books ?—No, not at all; I never heard it. 


9190. Then you must have supposed that you were charged in his 
books at the selling prices and not at the buying prices? —Exactly. 
That is the way I understand it. 


9191. Was there any matter connected with your sub-agency which 
was left unsettled between you and the purveyor ?—No; I think not. 


9192, Your recollection is that everything was wound up ?—Yes; he 
sent out a man to relieve me, and I turned over to that man all the 
stores in my possession—plant and stores—and took a receipt from him, 
and handed that receipt into the office. 


9193. What was your next employment after the sub-agency ?— 
Accountant in Mr. Nixon’s office. 


9194. Did you take charge of the books there ?—-Yes; the books 
kept by my predecessors were handed over to me, and the work usually 
done by them. 
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9195, About what time did you assume control of the books ?-- 
Some time in May, 1877. : 


9196. Look at journal Band say if the entries there are in your 
writing, and if so, when you commenced ?—I commenced in May, the 
date stated by me before. 


9197. Do you find any entries in journal B in your writing, appar- 
ently of a date before that ?—Yes., 


9198. How do you account for that ?—I went back to the first of the 
year 1877, and endeavoured to make a start from that. 


9199. Where did you get material for these entries ?—I must have 
got them from the old books kept by Capt. Howard, who kept them 
in the interim between the time of Conklin going out and my 
coming in. 

9200. Do you remember whether these materials were in some other 
book, or were they on detached papers ?—I would have likely taken 
some of the entries from the vouchers and from copies of the state- 
ments sent to Ottawa, of monthly returns; in fact, I endeavoured to 
make a start from the commencement of that year 1877. 


9 

9201. Did you find in day-book A any of the materials for these 
entries which you make in your day-book or journal B ?—No; I think 
not. 

9202. Have you had the custody of the books which Mr. Nixon 
transferred to the Department at the time that he gave up office ?— 
Not continuously; that is to say they had been handed over to one 
or two parties who were examining into the affairs of the office, but 
they were returned to me. 


9203. Have you obtained them again ?—Yes; all the books were 
returned to me, but [ did not check the individual vouchers, papers and 
letters. 


9204. Was there any book before the journal B, now produced, which 
ought to contain the material for these entries?—I think there was 
another book with a few pages of memoranda of some sort or other, 
which I think I can produce. 

9205. Were those entries in the ordinary way in which entries are 
made in any set of books ?—They were not regular entries, that is 
double entry. 

9206. Were they entries made with a view of book-keeping ?—Yes 
although not made in the form that they are ordinarily made; more in 
detail, I think. 

9207. Do those entries which appear in your journal B proceed from 
those entries which, in your opinion, you found in Capt. Howard’s 


-book altogether, or in part ?—They could not altogether, but they prob- 


ably are in part. 

9208. Had you occasion to Jook into the books which had been 
kept, previous to the Ist January, 1877, by Mr. Conklin ?—Yes ; in get- 
ting materials for the returns called for by the Department. 


9209, Do you understand book-keeping ?—Yes; I think so, 
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9210. Have you been accustomed to it? —Yes; before coming up 
here, I was for three years accountant and cashier for a large colliery 
in Nova Scotia: the Glasgow and Cape Breton Coal Company. They 
employed at times probably five or six hundred men. 


9211. Were your books kept in a satisfactory way down there ?— 
Yes. 


9212, Have the books been kept in a satisfactory way to the Depart- 
ment here, since you have taken charge?-—Yes; I think so. I have 
adopted a new system altogether, since] have been made responsible to 
the Department myself. I have had my own way in the matter since then, 
of course. Previous to that I was under instructions from other parties 
here; but now I am responsible to the Department dircct. 


9213. Had you any occasion to lovk into the books which had been 
kept before the Ist of January, 1877, in the purveyor’s department of 
the Pacific Railway, by Mr. Conklin ?—Yes ; after I had come into the 
office. 


9214. Did you form any opinion as to the method in which they had 
been kept ?—Well, yes; I formed an opinion. 


9215. Did you look into them frequently, or only occasionally ? 
Describe what connection you had with them ?—There were several 
occasions on which returns were called for from Ottawa, to show the total 
expenditure on the survey on the different works; then | looked natu- 
rally into the books to get the information; but not finding it there L 
looked to copies I found in the office of returns, and endeavoured to get 
the information from the vouchers. Of course I looked, as a matter of 
curiosity, through the books from time to time. 


9216, Have you formed any opinion as to whether the books were 
kept so as to show the real state of affairs ?—No; they could not show 
anything, in fact, more than the personal accounts of the men—that is 
correctly. There may possibly be individual accounts which may 
possibly be correct; but from the manner in which they were kept, 
they would not show correctly the expenditure under the different 
heads. 


9217. I assume that you mean that the set of books would show the 
state of affairs in the establishment for which they were kept ?—Cer- 
tainly. 


9218. Would they show only money transactions, or would the cash- 
book be sufficient to show the money transactions ?—It would show 
the whole, but not as to details. 


9219. But if there was anything else but the cash kept, would these 
books show it ?—They should show it. 


9220. But did they show it to you ?—I know there are stores accounts. 


9221. Were the stores accounts kept so as to show the transactions 


of the establishment in a correct way ?—No; not so as to show the 
transactions of the establishment in a correct way. 


9222. In your opinion, can we, by investigating these books, arrive 
at @ proper conclusion as to the state of affairs ?—Of course the conclu- 
sion I would arrive at, was that the books had been kept in such a 
manner that they did not show what they ought to show, and what 
they should be expected to show. 
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9223. Did those books show the real state of affairs ?—No; they did pila ht 
not. Iam not aware that they were ever balanced. palancedsar 
9224. In order to show the real state of affairs they should be 


balanced ?—Certainly. 


9225. You speak of expenditures continuously, should they not show 
the purchases ?/—No; they did not. 


ry 


9226. Is it not necessary to show the little as well as the great things 
in a set of books, to make them show the state of affairs ?—I mean that 
any purchases made were paid for—that the goods were never entered 
a until they were paid for. In that way I am speaking as to expen- 
’ diture. 


9227. Just explain in any way you like, and by any mode you 
choose, what you think the effect of the set of books would be, as exhi- 
ting the state of the affairs of the establishment ?—The impression | 
formed ? 


9228, What you found? I understand that you looked at them several Surprised to find 
times, and | am asking you your opinion on the subject to which I have go irregujar a 
alluded two or three times ?—I must say I was surprised to find them [%¥5 not possible 
kept in such an irregular way as they were when | looked into them. tions through the 
There were a number of accounts that had not been closed, and I endeay- ?°°**: 
oured to get particulars of those accounts; some I did get, and some I 


did not. 


9229. Is it possible to trace the transactions through these books, as 
far as you know ?—Not properly. 

9230. Is it in any shape? Did you find that to be the result of your 
investigation or not?—In any information I got up for the Depart- 
ment | depended more upon the vouchers than the books. I could not 
depend upon any return I would get from the ledger accounts. 


9231. Do you remember seeing the the account of John Brown, John Brown's 
. Ouis y ac ore di cy 
another sub-agent, in ledger A of the head office books ?—Yes, 2.86108 


9232. How did you find that balance? What is the last entry which 
makes the balance ?—Bank account $2,861.28 ; it is a credit. 


9233. Will you, as a book-keeper, please tell me how that was settled ? No THSADS Oly: 
Here are the books (handing the books to the witness).—I can see no Fe AL TMacaeoial 
folio, and I do not think I can go much farther. (After examining the settled. 
books) : Really I do not understand it; there are no means of tracing 
it—there is nothing to show where the entry was taken from in any 
other book, It may be in the journal withoutiving the page in the 
ledger. 

9234. The journal is here; trace the entry, if you can (handing the No entry in 
journal to the witness) ?—I will jast look at the date, December 15th, J2nrpal fe into tie 
and if I cannot find it by the date, I cannot show it. (After looking ledger. 
over the journal): There is no entry in the journal on the date on 


which it is entered in the ledger. 


9235. Do you find, either in the journal or in any other place in the 
ledger, any means of ascertaining how that account was settled ?—1 
do not kaow what that account has reference to. 


9236. Here is the cash-book in which the cheques are given ?—This 
is a credit as a bank account, under the words “ Bank account” writ- 
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ten in the ledger. I would take that to mean that Brown had deposited 
that amount to Mr. Nixon’s credit in some bank here as the proceeds 
of stores sold, | presume, or something of that sort. 


9237, Do you mean that you ascertain that from the books ?—No. 


9238. Perhaps you do not remember the question. [ asked you to 
tell me from the books how that was settled? If it was settled that 
way, should it not be charged to Mr. Nixon?—Yes. (After examining’ 
the book): I give it up; I cannot find any explanation of it. There 
may besome account in the ledger here which are not in the index, for I 
have frequently found amounts in the ledger that were not indexed. 


9239. If you look at the cash-book, on Decemter 14th, you will find 
an item of the same amount; will you explain what the effect of that 
entry is in the cash-book ? Is it to make the bank a creditor or debtor 
for that sum ?— The bank would be made a creditor. 


9240. Can you expiain any process by which John Brown would be 
credited with that sum, and the bank would also be credited with that 
sum ?—No; as it is entered here it should have been charged against 
Brown, and instead of that I see it is credited to him. 


9241. Now look at the ledger A, at page 19, and you will see a 
similar amount debited to John Brown ?—Yes. 


9242, Can you explain the effect of all these entries, and say how the 
matter was finally settled with John Brown ?—John Brown seems to be 
paid that amount, and is charged with it in his account here. That is 
correct, as far as it goes. He is charged with it and then credited with 
it, so as to have the effect of making it nil altogether. 


9243. Then what is the effect of that transaction ? You have noticed 
that the bank gets credit for that amount as if it had been paid some 
one, does it not ?—Yes; it would appear to have been paid to Brown. 


9244, Then the effect of these charges to Brown’s account, are they 
not that he apparently received the amount, and paid it back to Mr. 
Nixon, inasmuch as he gets credit for it?—Yes; from tracing it in this 
way that is what 1 would infer; thatthe amount has been paid to 
Brown, and the bank has been credited with it. 


9245. From these entries, as you find them, does it appear that some 
one has taken from the bank the sum of $2,861.28 ?—Yes; it is evident 
that that amount has been paid to Brown by official cheque. 


9246. Can you understand why itshould be credited to him, although 
it has been drawn from*the bank ?—No; I cannot understand, unless. 
it may have been piaced to his credit. 


9247. To whose credit ?—To Brown's, as sub-agent. 


9248. Has that entitled him to the credit on his account as sub-agent ? 
—That would be taking it out of his personal account. In that case it 
should be charged against him in another account, as sub-agent, against 
which he could cheque. That has been done, at least 1 have heard it 
said that it had been done with some of the sub-agents. 


9249. Is the effect of all these entries a correct one as far as book: 


keeping is concerned ?—It should not have been placed there at all, if 
that were the case. 
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that subject ?—I do not know to what extent. From a casual observa- 
tion, looking over the books, | know that there are a large number of 
them not closed. It is apparent from these books that the whole 
amount has evidently been placed in the bank, but to whose credit does 
not appear. 


9251. Do you remember how the store-keeper furnished you with Witness’sremem- 
statements as to the goods left in the store? Do you remember whe- brance regarding 
ther they were supposed to be based on the quantities actually there, nee Yea 
or upon the quantities which the books showed ought to have been “““P*" 
there ?—I do not remember.. There were no regular returns made of 
the goods in store during the time [ was there. My recollection is that 
Mr. Nixon said that at different times he had made returns to the Gov- 
ernment showing the amount of stores then on hand, and he did not 
recollect the method by which this amount was arrived at. If he did 
so, they did not pass through my hands as accountant; I do not re- 
member having seen them. He got the store-keeper to attend per- 
gonally to the stores and the keeping of that. 


9252. Had you in your set of books, in your time, any account with In books no 
the store so as to charge it with the goods that went in and credit it acconn’ with 
with the goods that came out?—No; I was not given any statement givean idea of 
of the goods that went in or were taken out. I did not consider that Soos sours im 
came within the scope of my duties at all—anything with regard to 


the stores. 


9253. Then your books would show nothing about that ?—No ; 
nothing about stores at all. I was not given to understand that I had 
anything to do with them. 
9-54. Are the books kept in a different way now ?—Yes. Cee eerie 
9255. Please explain the difference which you think exists ?—They Books kept now 
are kept by the regular system of double entry, and balanced at the by regular systems 


‘S ; : _ of double entry, 
end of each month before any returns are sent to Ottawa. There is &c. 


more attention paid to the checking; there is a different system all 
through. To begin with, the accounts are certified now by the engi- 
neer in charge of the sub-division, or whatever work it is chargeable 
to; but all the accounts chargeable to that division must be certified 
to by him in the first place. 


9256. Did not that system prevail when you were clerk under Mr. System under 
Nixon ?—No; not regularly. He bought sometimes. Some accounts \!*°™ 
were paid on his own certification only. The engineer would make a Nixon would pur- 
requisition on him, and on that requisition he would purchase the sup- (eae eT. 
plies and certify to the correctness of the account and pay it. 1 have Ie oan 
taken a copy of the returns as rendered now, with all ot the vouchers, Sela: 
a3 an illustration of the system. 


9257. Will you please produce it?—I produce a duplicate of the 
return for July. 


9258. How often are these returns made ?—Monthly; at the close 
of each month, or as soon after as they can be prepared. 


- 


9259. Please state, under the different headings, what particulars Fea as oe eae 
they show ?—It shows, in the first place, expenditure under the several particulars. 
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appropriations under which the money is voted. I got them from the 
estimates. A 


9260. Do you mean that the whole vote is divided up into smailer 
sums ?—Yes. There are five divisions in this month from Eagle River 
to Keewatin, contract 42; consequently Keewatin to Selkirk embraces 
contracts 14 and 15. Then, west of Red River, first 100 miles, second 
100 miles and third 100 miles. This is as far as the expenditure is at 
present. 


9261. Do you mean that a separate amount is voted for each of these 
works ?—Yes. 


9262. Aud do you keep a separate account for each of them ?—Yes ; 
and ask for a credit under those different heads. Then, under these 
principal heads, there are sub-heads in detail. In the first place, 
engineering is a sub head; then there are sub-heads again to that, as 
to further detail, showing wages, supplies, board, salaries and trans- 
port, or any expenses incurred. All payments for construction are 
made by me on contract 15; that shows the amount paid for wages, 
supplies, stores, plant, &c., and where it is necessary to make advances 
now, every payment made is supported by vouchers. Every payment 
is supported by a voucher, except where it is found necessary to make 
advances to engineers going on survey. In that case it stands charged 
to me as an advance until vouchers are produced. ‘The amount so 
outstanding on the 31st of July was $3,777, and that amount has since 
been reduced by vouchers received from the engineers in the field. 
The returns, as now rendered, would show at a glance if any payment 
were made not supported by voucher. 


9263. How is that ?—Because there is a column for vouchers and 
the number of the voucher should appear opposite the amount, and if 
there is no voucher there is no voucher number. The amount of the 
voucher is entered, as well as the amount of the payments, and the 
difference between the total amount of the vouchers and the total 
amount of the payments made during the month stand charged against 
me as an advance until vouchers are furnished. 


9264. Has this system prevailed since the beginning of the year ?— 
Yes; I have opened a new set of books and discarded the old books. 


9265. This is your own idea, I suppose, this improvement ?—As a 
matter of detail, Mr. Timms, the Inspector of Finance, was up here in 
December ‘last, and gave an outline of the system which we should 
follow. 


9266. How do you find it work? Is it more satisfactory in your 
Opinion than it was before ?—Yes; decidedly so. [ do not know that 
there is any information that could be called for but what I could fur- 
nish from the books alone without reference to any other papers. 


9267. Is there any other matter which you wish to state by way of 
evidence ?—I have brought some returns here that I meant to explain 
with regard to pay-lists. All salaries are paid now regularly at the 
end of each month, and the pay-list is certified by the engineer in charge 
and approved by the District Engineer as a voucher. There is nothing 
else except that my statements in regard to these books are simply from 
what they appear to me at present. I have not#een them or looked 
into them for over two years, probably. 
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9268. Do you remember whether, when you commenced to keep the Boulos phi 
books, the former books were balanced; and if so were they properly poox%s when wit- 


balanced, or was it necessary to commence with a fictitious balance on ness vook, Char eaa 
1aa no en 


some account ?—The books had not been balanced when I took charge. I jalancea. 


simply continued the old system up to the end of the year then current. 


9269. Please look at page 42, journal B, and explain the note at the $4,465.83 put down 
foot of it. What is the substance of that note?—There would be thainingopen. 
accounts remaining open, the total of which when summed up would 
amount to $4,465.83, and charged in order to balance the ledger with 
the intention of starting from that date under the regular double entry 
system. 


9270. Do you mean that that would be the whole amount of open 
accounts, or do you mean that one side of all the open accounts differed 
that much from all the open accounts on the other side ?--Yes ; it can 
be explained in that way. 


9271. Do you mean that what I say is a right explanation: that it 
may be the difference between open accounts to a much larger sum 
than that ?—Yes, 


9272. Thenit does not show the amount of the open accounts ?--No ; 
it is supposed to be the ditference between the total debits and total 
credits, aud they would both be out very much. 

9273. As a matter of fact, can you give any idea now of the total When books 
amount of the accounts which are not settled or squared in that set of panded over to 
books ?—-I think Iran up a list of them at the time in pencil. I have nan to 
here a trial balance sheet taken on the Ist of May, 1877, on the books “’  ~" 
being handed over to me, and I find the debits all foot up $39,697.20. 

9274. Were those accounts apparently unsettled in the books at that Credits $8,816.58 
time ?-—-Yes; that is what I understood then. The credits $8,816.38, povep erect, 
leaving a discrepancy of $30,880.82. 

9275. Do you remember now how that discrepancy was reduced In order to find 
down to $4,000, so as to start the new books with a fictitious entry of tides iho eiee 
only $4,00)?—-They must have been written off as settled. I went to ence between 
Mr. Nixon first and then to Mr. Conklin, to get explanations; from Mr. 30,880.82 must 
Conklin at his office. We went over the books together, and the havebeen written 


Be off as settled. 
accounts remaining open that he told me had been settled | marked off. 


9276. Did you do that without having any entries in the books to 
support it ?—Yes. 

9277. That was done from the verbal statement ?—Yes; it did not 
purport to be anything more than closing the accounts, allowing them 
to stand as they were. It was not any regular entry, but it was marked 
settled in pencil. There are no details given, | mean. 


9278. Then by so writing it off you would dispose of the balance 
which had previously appeared on that account on one side or the other ? 
—-Yes. 

9279. And did you say that was done from the verbal statement 
without any entries in the books to support it ? In other words, was 
not this done from the recollection of the party giving the information ? 
—Yes ; we had nothing before us only the books as they stand here. I 
might add that in many cases the explanation principally given was 
that it was wages account and the pay-lists had been sent to Ottawa, 
and they had nothing to get the credit from. 
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aikecninae 9280. Did you understand that they had been sent to Ottawa and 


that no correct entry respecting them had been previously made in the 
books ?—That is what I understood. 


9281. And is that the reason why it became necessary for him to 
trust to his recollection at the time that these accounts were written 
ctt?—Yes. He told me that they were settled, though not marked off. 

$26,414.99 written 9282. When you say marked off do you mean that the means by 

thine imine Which they were settled did not appear regularly in the books? I am 

books towarrant asking you if there was an entry in the books on which to found that 

ga matter, or was it merely in the man’s head ?—There was nothing in 
the books to show it. 


9283. Is there any other matter which you wish to explain by way 
of evidence ?—No; [| think uot. 
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Artuur N. MoLEswortn, sworn and examined: 
Railway Cone# 


struction— By the Chairman :— 
Contract No. 14, ¥ 


9284, Where do you live ?—I live in town here. 
% 9285. How long have you lived here ?—About three months. 
9286. What is your business ?—Civil Engineer. 


9287. Have you atany time been connected path any of the works of 
the Pacific Railway ?—Yes. 


9288. From what time ?—The Ist of June, 1875. : 
Assistant to 


9289. With what work ?—I was appointed assistant engineer on 
Yhompson, engi- : 5 
neer in charge. contract 14, ur der construction. 


9290. Who was the engineer in charge ?—Mr. Thompson, 
9291, Was that after the contract was let ?—Yes. 


Duties of assist- 9292. What duties did you undertake as assistant engineer ?—To lay 
ame eagime* gut the work for the contractors. To lay out the ditches and bridges 
and culverts, &¢., and the cuts and fills. 


9293. What work had been marked upon the ground before you 
commenced this work ?—The line had been run through; but they 
were changing it when I went there—a part cf it. 


State of work 9294. Were there any’ marks upon the ground to show what work 

lered oncontract, Had been done? Had the centre line been pegged out ?—Yes. The 
centre line had been cut out and stakes were put in. ‘There was an 
engineer on the first section who had laid out a little of the work, and 
they had commenced work on the embankment. 


9245. How do you say he had laid it out—on paper ’—No; he put 
in the slope stakes and ditch stakes, and marked the cuts and fills, so 
that the men could do the work. 


9296. When you went there was there anything to show that any 
cross-sections had ever been marked out or done ?—No; nothing, 
excepting just these few hundred feet—I suppose about a quarter of a 
mile—laid out by the engineer, Mr. Bristow. 
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9297. Do you know from what you saw whether it had been cross- Gross-sectioned 


sectioned before you did it ?—It was cross-sectioned every 500 feet. every 500 feet. 


9298. Were there signs upon the ground to show that ?— Yes; stakes. 
When they saw the line through they simply cross-sectioned every 500 
feet. It was such a level country that they did not think it necssary 
to cross-section it any closer than that; it was a perfectly flat 
country—or, at least, nearly so. The party who ran the line had just 
cross-sectioned it at the same time. 


9299. Who was that?—Mr. Forrest. He had an assistant cross- 
sectioning at the same time that he took the levels. 


9300. Were you assistant engineer over the whole of section 14, or Witness connect- 
only a sub-section of it ?—Just a section or it. Fo Oy TO 
: : : : 7 é section of con- 

9301. How long was that section ?—Thirteen miles, beginning at Red tract u. 


River and running eastward. 


9302. Did you remain in that situation during construction by Sifton, after two years 
Ward & Oo. ?—I remained in that position for two years, and then Fart or oowtmnet, 
I was removed to another part of it. The excavation was completed, 
and I was sent to another section. 


9303. Can you describe the extent of the deviations after you were 
there, which were adopted and upon which the work was constructed ? 
~-When I went there, they were re-lovating the first five miles from 
Red River on my section, and that is the only change that was made 
on the part of the work that I was connected with. 


9304. Was that a great deviation or slight in distance or character ? Slightehanze In 
—No; it was only slight. They just changed the crossing of the River ‘0¢*U0n Of Pridse 
at Selkirk. They changed the location of the bridge. 


9305, And that was the occasion of the whole of the deviation which 
you describe ?—Yes. 


9306. Which way was the deviation from the first located line ?— Deviation north 
of first located 


9307. How far north ?—I do not know that itis more than a mile. 
9308. Did you take part in the locating of that deviation ?—No. 
9309. Who did ?—Mr. Forrest and his party. 


9310. Did the work upon your sub-section commence at the east or Contractors com~ 

“ks . at 
the west end of your sub-section ?—They commenced about the middle middle of wit: 
of it. They could not commenceatthe west end until this piece of work ness’s sub-section 


was located. 


9311. Was it at the middle of it you say that the work had been laid — 
out carefully by pegs before you got there ?—Yes. 


9312. Was the work laid out upon your sub-section, so that the No delays after 
contractor was not delayed at all in this, or was there some delay on it? fier 


—There never was any delay after I went there. 


9313, Did you understand that he had been complaining of delay 
before that ?—No ; I never understood it. By the time I got there they 
had just finished the re-location, and that was the only thing that 
could possibly have kept them back. [ never heard any complaint. 
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Finished the por- 
tion of the work 
near Ked Kiver 
first. 


The line at Red 
River ready for 
contractor hy 
July, 1875. 


Work progressed 
steadily on sec- 
tion of witness. 


Worth Pembina 
Branch— 


Contfact No. 4. 


9314. After that re-location did the contractor commence work at. 
once on the Red River end?—Very soon afterwards; I do not 
remember how soon. ‘ 


9315. Did he work from that end of the sub-section in his contruc- 
tion ?—Yes; well he worked from the centre back towards that end, and 
he had a few men working near the river. He finished that piece up 
that summer. 

9316. So he finished one portion of the line rather than another 
portion which would not have been an advantage to him in getting in 
his supplies ?—I do not know; [ do not think so. 


9317. Do you know from what direction he got his supplies ?7—He 
got them from Winnipeg—from Selkirk. 


9318. Would it be more advantageous to him to have the west end 
finished ?—Yes; it would, of course, for getting in his supplies. 

9319. Then would you say whether it would be more advantageous 
to him to have one part finished rather than another first ?—Yes ; it 
would be more advantageous for him to have commenced at the 
beginning. 


9320. Which beginning ?—Red River. 


9321. Do you know how long that portion of the line remained not 
located after he was ready to begin his work ?—I do not know when 
he was ready to commence his work; but I know it was ready by the 
Ist of July, 1875. 


9322. Do you know whether he makes a claim against the Govern- 
ment on account of his line not being located in time for him to get 
his work done to advantage ?--No ; I do not know. 


9323. Did the work progress steadily on your section after it was 
commenced by him ?—Yes; it did. 

9324. Do you know whether he was ordered at any time to stop 
work ?--I heard he was ; but I do not know, 

9525, Did the work stop ? ~Yes. 

9326. I thought you said that the work progressed stcalily ?--On 
my section ? 

9327. Yes ?—It progressed on my section steadily; there was no 
stoppage there. 

9328. Then the stoppage was on some other portion of the line ?--Yes. 

9329. When you were moved to another sub-section to what section 


was it ?—In the spring of 1877 I had charge of the branch from here 
to Selkirk. It was building then. 


9330. Before you lett the first sub-section was there any dispute 
between the contractors and the engineers as to the quality and 
quantity of the work done ?--Not on the work that I was connected 
with. 


9331. Was it intended from the beginning that you should take the 
section which you say you were on?—No; it was intended that I 
should be on the last section at Cross Lake—No. 6. 


9332. That is the east end of section 14 ?—Yes, 


a a= 
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9333. Do you know whether the work had been laid out on that east Vomtract No. 14. 
portion of the line as carefully as you say it was laid out on the section 
which you actually did take ?—I do not know. 


9334. Did you not look at the ground before you decided not to go 
there ?—I was only there once, in the winter. I did not look at it at 
all. I did not go over the section. 
9335. Is cross-sectioning at a distance of 500 feet considered sufficient Cross-sectioning 
: Deas Po eNO eter is ! -, every 500 feet net 
where the country is not level ?—No; it is not. In some places it considered sufi- 


AN rae ty cient in an 
has to be cross-sectioned at every ten feet. cieven eountee 


9336. Is there any portion of section 14, in your opinion, which 
requires cross-sectioning at shorter intervals than 500 feet ?—Yes; 
wherever there is any rock. 


: : 1 : : Contract 14 fr 
9337. What portion of the line wou'd that be ?—From Whitemouth Whitemouth 
A - 4 ; ; ; hy py ee eastward would 
eastward there are short pieces here and there all through—that is the Rac iN so 
last thirty-five miles. tioning within 
Pali’ . shorter intervals. 
9338. Do you know whether cross-sectioning of those portions was 


done before the contract was let?—I do not know. 


9339. At what time did you go upon the Pembina Branch ?—In Pemb. Branch— 
May, 1877. Contract 5 A. 


9340. What branch was that, north or south ?—North. 


9341. Who was the engineer in charge ?—Mr. Rowan. baci e ats 


in charge. 
9342, Were you next under him ?—Yes. 


9348. What was the character of the work over that branch ?—It 
was common earth-work, 


oe 5 = Tons d Country level but 
9344, Was the country generally level ?—Yes; very level. ee rahe 


9345. Was there anything peculiar about the land through which the 
off-take ditches would be made ?—It was very wet; that was all. 
There was a great deal of water on the line, an immense quantity. 


9346. Would that make the off-take ditches more expensive to the 
contractor, or less expensive ?—It would make it more expensive, I 
should think. 


94347. Were the off-take ditches made under your supervision ?—Yes. 


9348. Do you know anything about the off-take ditches on section 
15 ?—No ; I do not. 


9349, Did you ever see the country through which they were made? 
No. 


9350. Do you know the country on the South Pembina Branch, 
towards Emerson ?—No. I have never been south of Winnipeg on the 
line. 


9351. Are you able to give any opinion upon the comparative value Of opinion there 
: : : would be no dif- 
of ditches—off-take ditches—made on the North Pembina Branch and ference in oft-tako 
on the South Pembina Branch ?—I have never seen the country, but I ditches on the 
should not think there would be any difference from what I have heard Pembina Branch. 


of it. 


9352, Was the work on the North Pembina Branch finished according 
to your satisfaction ?—Yes. 
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9353. Had you any right to decide, from time to time, whether it 
Contract 5 A. 


was properly done or not?—Yes; I made all the estimates. I would 
not make them unless the work was in a satisfactory state. 


Work satisfac- 9354. You considered then that the work was done according to 
torily performed. gontract, and to the satisfaction of yourself, and measured accordingly ? 
—Yes. ~ 


9355. Were there disputes betwoen you and the contractor as to 
quantities ?—No. 

9356. Do you know who made the original estimates of that portion 
of the branch—I mean north of Winnipeg ?—No; I do not. 


9357. Did you take any part in it ?—I ran the line and took the 
levels and made the profile, but Mr. Rowan put on the grades. We laid 
out the work immediately afterwards. 


Quantitiesnotas- 9358. Then the quantities would be ascertained in the office, and in 

vertained until that work you took no part ?—I do not think the quantities were ever 
ascertained until the work was laid out, because while I was locating 
the line, Mr. Whitehead had 2)0 or 300 men out there in the 
camps waiting for us to lay out the work, so that he could commence. 
I had to work day and night to keep him going. 


thoented ready _ 9359. The contractor was on the ground doing the work, orready to 


to work before do it, before the line had been laid out at all ?—Yes. 
Jine laid out. 


9360. And you say you had to work day and night to lay out the 
work on the ground so that he could do it?—Yes; so that I could keep 
him going. 

9361. Is that the reason that you think the quantities had never been 
ascertained before he commenced to work ?—Yes. 


ine had been 9362. Would it have been possible to have ascertained quantities, if 

tocated before. the line had never been located ?—The line had been located there 
before, and they may have got the quantities from that. The line was 
running over the same ground, but the stakes were all out, and I had 
re-located it. 


9363. How were they out ?—The line had been run in the winter 
and the stakes were just stuck up, but they were knocked out. They 
had the profile of it. 


9364. Was it the same line marked on that profile that was after- 
wards located by you ?—Yes. 


9365. Do I understand you that you saw evidence there that the 
same line had been previously located, but that the pegs marking it 
had been removed ?—Yes; the line was cut out through the bush. [ 
found the hubs, but the stakes were gone. 


But line run in 9366. How do you account for that ?—Because the hubs are driven 
apbid eoiaie close to the level of the ground, but the stakes stand up, I think the 
lines were run in the winter, and the stakes were not put in solidly. 
They cut holes to put the hubs in, as they had to put them in 


solidly. 
9367. Had there been a fire over the whole line ?—No. 


9368. The stakes could not have been removed then by being 
burnt ?—No; they might have been lying in the grass, but I would not 
sce them. It was swamp most of the way, with water up to our knees. 
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9369. Is there any other matter connectel with any of the works Comtract No.14, 


on which you wish to give evidence ?—In the fall of 1877 I was sent In fall of 1877 goes 


back to 14, to No. 4 section—thatis the work Mr. Forrest had charge of—- ppUe po, contract 
and I remained there for over a year, and had charge of that work on Julius Muskeg. 
the Julius Muskeg, and for twenty miles there. I remained there until 


the track was laid. 


9370. What is the general character of the country through which 
that sub-section passes ?—Mostly muskeg. 


9371. Was there any material deviation of the line there on that sub- 
section ?—Yes; I think there was; but I do not know anything about it. 
The work was half completed when I[ got there, and I was not there at 
all when the change took place. 


9372. The deviation was not directed then at the time you were in 


charge ?-—-No; it had all been done before that, and the work was going 


on. Had charge off, 
9373. Do you remember the line ditch outside the railway limits Ag Se eee ol 
passing through the Julius Muskeg ?—Yes; I had charge of that. assing through 
ulius Muskeg. 
9374, Was the material from that ditch put into the line ?—Most of 
it. 
9375. What would you call that ditch ?—I would call it just an ordi- 
nary ditch, only very large. 


9376. Do you mean a line ditch or off-take ditch ?——-A line ditch. 


9377. The material was disposed of, was it not, in the same way that 
the material of line ditches is disposed of ?—Yes; just the same. All 
that the bank required was put into the embankment; but if there was 
any over it was wasted. 


9378. Is the material from oft-take ditches disposed of in that way ? 
—No; it is always wasted. Any other off-take ditches we have had are 
at right angles with the line. 


9379, Are you aware that the contractors are making a claim on Contactors? 


Clai 
account of work in that ditch ?—Yes; I understand they are. ee i 


9380. Were they obliged to remove the material from it a greater Contractors had 
“ps tet . el tt oh to move material 
length than if it had been made on the railway line ?—Yes ; about eighty from this ditch 


7 : Ite 5 eighty feet as 
feet I should think instead of ten as the other ditches were. adaibatten toate 


9381. Have you formed any opinion about the extra expense that Goo 


that would cause to the contractor ?—No; I have not. 


9382. In what way did he remove it?—With wheel-barrows ; the Material remoy- 
bottom was so soft that he had to have trestles and planks all the way fa on wheer 
out, eighty feet of plank for each wheel-barrow. 


9383. Have you any idea how many yards of earth a man could move In this way could 
by the process adopted there per day ?—I do not think he could average ¢thiesards of 
more than about six. earth a day. 


9384. And removing material from ordinary line ditches, how many In ordinary line 
yards could a man do per day ?—He will average about ten yards, I Wijinove ten 
think. yards a day. 

9385. Do you know how much more a yard would cost the contractor Contractors 
if these are the right quantities; can you calculate the proportion that Poe ei 
the contractor would pay at the long distance more than at the short atthe short 
distance ?—About 15 cts.a yard 1 should think it would cost him, 
according to these figures. 


38 
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Would cost two: 
thirds more per 
yard. 


Claim for 
Coffer Dame 


Ballasting» 


in charge of bal- 
lasting on con- 
tract 14. 


Satisfactorily 
done by White- 
head. 


Contract No. 48. 


Leveller on west 
part of first 100 
miles west of Red 
River. 


9386. You think it would cost him 15 cts. more ?—I do not know 3 
T am calculating from my head. 


9387. Here are pencil and paper, and you can calculate it and answer 
me in a percentage not in cents ?—It would cost two-thirds more per 
yard at the long distance than it would at the short distance. 


9388. Is there any other matter connected with that last section, upon 
which you were assistant engineer, which would be the foundation of 
any extra charge by the contractors ?—No; nothing else that I am 
aware of. I think they have been making some claim with regard toa 
coffer dam, but I do not know. 

9389. What do yousay about that ?—I had charge of the bridge there, 
and the building of the coffer dam, but I think if they just make a claim 
for the cost of the cofferdam— The Government think that it is in their 
contract for the building of the bridge, but the contractors claim that 
they should get extra for it, that is all. 

9390. If that work was to be paid for by the Government, would it 
be subject to your certificates as to value ?—Yes. 

9391. Did you ever give any certificates as to value for that work ? 
—Yes; I kept an account of it and sentit into Mr. Thompson every 
month. 

1392, Are you prepared to say now whether it was a proper charge or 
not for this man to make against the Government ?—I do not know 
at all. | 

9393. Is there any other matter upon which you wish to give 
evidence ?—There is nothing that I know of, except that after I had 
finished on the section at Whitemouth, I was appointed in charge of 
the ballasting on 14, 


9394. On the whole of 14 ?—I had only charge of forty miles, and 
that is the only part that was ballasted. 


9395. Who was that work done by ?—By Mr. Whitehead. 


9396. Was that done in the way in which you supposed it was to be 
done by the specification ?—Yes. 


9397. Was it satisfactorily done ?—Yes ; very well done. 


9398. Over what portion of 14 was that ?—From Brokenhead River 
to Whitemouth. 


9399, About what length in miles ?—Twenty-three. 


9400, Were you connected with any other work on the Pacific Rail” 
way ?—For the last two months I have been out helping to locate the 
end of this first 100 miles. 


9401. The west end of it ?—Yes. 
9402. In what capacity ?—Leveller, 
9403. Who was the engineer in charge ?—Mr. Force. 


9404, That work having been done since the date of our Commission 
we will not proceed further with the enquiry upon it. Is there any other 
matter connected with the work which you wish to speak on ?— 
Nothing. 
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9405. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. 


9406. How long have you lived here ?—I came here in the spring of 
1876. 

9407, Have you been engaged in any occupation connected with the 
Pacific Railway, or the Pacitic Railway Telegraph line ?—I was engaged 
for about two and a-half years as operator and repairer on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Telegraph line west. 


9408. Between what points ?—Between Selkirk and Fort Pelly. 


9409. Did you operate it at Winnipeg ?—No; I operated at the 
Narrows of Lake Manitoba. That was my headquarters. 


9410. When did vou first have any knowledge of the line ?—The 8th 
of June, 1876. 


9411. Hadit been finished at that time?—No; the line was put 
through, but it was not cut through—we were cutting it out that 
There was a great deal of the line that had been put up in 
the winter and had been put over muskegs, and the way they did it was 
to cut a hole and put the pole in. 


9412. Do you mean without touching the bottom ?- Such bottom as 
there was; it was all slush. 


9413. Was the pole inserted into the earth in the bottom ?—No; it 
was only put in. 


9414. Then what would hold it up in its place temporarily ?—The 
1¢é@. | 

9415. Do you mean the ice on the surface ?—Yes. 

9216. Was that all the support it had ?—That was all. 


9417. Over what length of the whole line do you think the ae 
were put in inthat way?—From the Narrows. From Fort Pelly, | 
think, they were put in very carelessly—that was on the start, | mean. 
In the summer time they had to watch them again and brace them. 


9418. Who employed you ?—Mr. J. W. Sifton. 


9419. How did you support them after that ?—We put tripods. Mr. 
Rowan gave me a plan, and we put up some of them and we braced 
them. There never was help enough on the line—that is the trouble. 
It is a very hard country to keep a line or anything up in, and I was 
the only man between Fort Pelly and Selkirk. 


9420. Over what distance had ‘you charge ?—About 165 miles. 
9421. Had you any help at all?—No, 


9422. You alone did the repairs and maintenance ?—I did the repairs, 
I put the line up across Dog Lake, when it was broken down, on about 
a mile of water. The consequence was it never amounted to much, as 
I did not have help enough. 


9423. How did you put that up at that time ?—By tbutie into the 
lake and wading across, and getting into a boat where I could not wade. 
I made a temporary fixture. 
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Asa rule line 
mever working 
through. 


Not properly 
maintained. 


Never succeeded 
in getting help. 


Line down all the 
spring of last year 


Tried frequently 
in vain to “call” 
the operator at 
the Narrows. 


9424. How did you fix it temporarily ?—By putting up those light 
tripods and raising them out of the boat. 


9425. How did you fasten the tripod together at the time ?—By 
wire. 

9426. Would you put a pole in the middle of the tripod ?—No; one 
section of the tripod would be the pole, and I would put the insulator 
on that. The first summer I was out there they did not get a circuit 
through until some time in August—I am not positive, but I believe it 
was in August. The line was only cut out twenty feet wide, and we 
put the wire through that, and of course the trees falling across it kept 
the wires down. As we would get it up on one side it would break 
down on the other; but that winter we had circuit. 


9427. Do you mean that it was operated that winter ?—Yes; it was 
operated that winter. 


9428. Without many delays ?—I never knew it to be operated with- 
out delays. Sometimes we would get circuit from the Narrows to 
Winnipeg, and sometimes from the Narrows to Fort Pelly. As aruie 
the line was never working through; the summer of 18/8 it worked 
pretty wel'—-that was a dry summer—but that was the only summer 
it ever worked to amount to anything. 


9429. Why did it not work well ?—There was not force enough on it 
to repair it. 

9430. Then did it not work well because it was not properly main- 
tained ?—That is what I mean. 


9431. It was not for want of instruments or operators ?—No; it was 
for want ot help to keep it up. 


9432. Was the line maintained sufficiently to enable it to be worked 
property ?—No,; it was not. I used to have to carry my bed and food 
with me. The last time I was out I was out forty-eight days alone, 
and never saw a human being, and, of course, I could not do much at it. 
Jn these muskegs it takes two or three men to do the work. [I left it 
on account of not having help enough on it, and I could not maintain 
it alone. The poles were poplar and would rot, and two or three miles 
of the line would go down at one slap, and I could not keep it up. 


9433. Did you inform your employer at any time that you required 
more help ?—Yes, frequently; but I never could get it though. Last 
spring William Sifton had the sub-contract. 


9434. To do what ?—To keep up the line from Shoal Lake to Duck 
Mountains—about 162 miles. He was off trading and the line was down 
all spring—at least, | was informed that he was off trading, and I know 
the line was down. 


9435. How do you know the line was down ?—Becanse I am con- 
nected with the line now. 


9436. In what capacity 2—As repairer and constructor. 


9437. Between what points are you repairer ?—Between Winnipeg 
and Cross Lake. 


9438. Would that enable you to know whether the line was up on 
the portion of which Sifton had charge ?—Being an operator I fre- 
quently “ called”’ the Narrows, and I never could get him. 


\ 
; 


{ 
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9439. When you say you frequently “ called” the Narrows, did you 
try to communicate with the operator at the Narrows ?—Yes. 


9440. By telegraph ?7—Yes. 


%441, Did you succeed ?—No; the line was down. There were parties 
came in there who told me that he was off trading up the lake. 


9442. You do not know that of your own knowledge ?—No; I was 
not there. 


9443. Then from the time that you were first employed at the Nar- 
rows until now, can you say what proportion of the time the line has 
been in good repair ?—About four months in the winter, perhaps 
five. 

9144. And in the,summer?—None; 
except the summer of 187»: 
August—it stood up first rate. 


it never was two weeks up, 


9445, What was the occasion of that ?--It was dry, calm weather. 


9446. And why is it that it remains firmer and better in winter than 
in summer ?-—Because if the line should be in the muskegs or marshes 
when it freezes it becomes an insulator—ice isan insulator as weil as 


glass. 


9447. Do you mean that if the wire falls on ice you can still keep up 
the circuit ?--Yes; it makes an insulation. 


9443. Then may communication be carried on during the winter, 
although the wires are not on the poles ?—-Yes; just as good as if they 
were raised on the poles. 


9449. Is that the reason you give that the communication is better 
maintained in the winter than in the summer ?—-Yes; because I have 
known the wires to be down over a mile in winter in the muskeg and 
still to work well. 


9450. During what portion of the time since you were first engaged 
at the Narrows until now do you think that the line has been properly 
maintained ?--I do not think it ever was—-there never was help enough 
on it, because if any trouble came up I used to have to start alone 
either fifty miles east or 112 miles west, and I could not make over 
ten miles a day, the country was so wet and bad—-that is my average 
ten or twelve miles a day, and I am a good walker. I have walked 
fifty-six miles in a day over that line, but in summer time I could not 
make over ten or twelve. 


9451. What width was cut out through the woods in construction ? 
—Sixty-six feet on each side of the poles. 


9452. I understood you a little while ago to say that the opening 
was only twenty feet ?—On the start the opening was only twenty feet, 
and it was that Way about a year before it was cut out to the full 
width. 


9453. And during that early time the trees would fall and delay the 
operating ?—Yes; the line was hardly ever open. 


9454, After that was that defect cured ?—About four times, to my 


knowledge, the trees would fall on the wires and knock them down ; 


as a rule, the timber was not good and the poles would rot down, In the 


there was June and July, and part of 


a) 
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Contract Noe I. nuskegs the poles were not sufficiently well put up, and they would 


fall down from the wind and from natural causes and lay in the water. 


Not much} 9455. Are you acquainted with the business done over the line now 

business done. from your connection with the office ?—I do not think there is much 
business done, at least I do not see much. I am in the office every day 
while I am in town. 


9456. Are you able to judge, from what you see or hear in the office, 
whether business is being done over the line ?—There is some _busi- 
ness, but I do not think there is much, from what I see. 


9457. Do you know whether there is much complaint about con- 
nection being cut off ?—I never heard anybody say anything about it; 
they do not seem to use the telegraph out there; they did not seem to 
pay any attention to it. , 


9458. How long since you were last over the line yourself or any por- 
tion of it ?—A year ago last July I was over some of it, and a year 
ago last September I was over some of it. 


Better poles to be 9459. Are there any better poles to be had than those which were 
had by drawing ! 

them some ee used ?—Yes; by drawing them. 

ty-five miles. 
9460. How far ?—Some would have to be drawn about twenty-five 


*/ 7 miles; 
9461, What kind of timber would they be ?--Spruce and tamarack. 


9462. What is the ordinary life of the wood which is used for those 
poles ?--I have known some of them to rot in two years; but they 
generally last three. If they are cut in the spriug and put in, they 
last only two years. 


Poles on line 9463. Are the poles on this line all poplar or principally poplar ?— 
nearly all poplar. They are nearly all poplar; but there are some tamarack on it, about 
10 per cent. 


9464. Were the poles used of as good wood as could be obtained 
within a reasonable distance of the line ?—If twenty five miles is a 
reasonable distance, they are not; but if it is, they were. They took 
the poles right off from the ground on which they put up the line; 
within twenty-five miles they could have got tamarack, and for sixty 
miles on the line tamarack grew right through where they brought 
the line. For 162 miles of the line they could have got the tamarack 
very close, within half a-mile or a mile. Then for fifty miles they 
could have got pine nearly as handy as poplar. 

9465. I think you said a small proportion of the poles actually put 
up were not popiar. What proportion would that be of the whole ?— 
Last summer they put up 


9466. I mean on the first construction ?—I think 5 per cent. would 
ie be an allowance. 
95‘per cent. of 


peed By 9467. Then 95 per cent. would be poplar ?—Yes; fully that. 


Mannerzin which 9468. In the repairing and maintenance of the line since that, have 

line was repaired. they used a better quality ?—No; they did not do it as well. They 
cut off the old pole which was rotten at the ground and put it back in 
again, which made it four feet shorter than it was on construction. The 
only piece of line that was put up in any shape was a piece that I put 
up before I was interfered with. I put up a good line with new poplar 
instead of breaking off the old ones, 
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By Mr. Keefer :— 


9469, Do you mean break them offor cut them off ?—I mean I broke 
them off. When I would attempt to break one sometimes a dozen 
~would fall. 


By the Chairman :— 


9470. How would the falling of one make the others fall ?— Because 
they rot right at the ground, and when a pole would fall down it 
would drag the wire with it. 


9471. Was that because they were tied together by the wire ?—Yes. 


9472. In what way were you interfered with ?—I was putting up a 
line that was costing about $3.30 a mile by putting in new poles, but 
the sub-contractor, William Sifton, came along and said we would have 
to do it quicker, and he used to break off tie old poles, pull out the 
stump and put it back in again, which made the pole very much shorter 
and made a very bad job of it. The line I put up before I was inter- 
fered with was good, but they were poplar poles. 


$473. Do you mean absolutely a good line or only as good as you 
could make it with poplar ?—As good as I could make it with popiar, 
thoroughly insulated and up in good shape. 


9474. What do you say as to the other portions of the material ; 
for instance, the wire and insulators ?—The wire is good; some of the 
insulators were not good. They are what they call a bracket and insu- 
jator combined. They are not good; but the wire and insulator 
material are all right. There are a few brackets not of first-class 
quality, but it does not interfere with the line at all. 


9475. Do you think that portion of the work is as good as it could be 
made ?—Yes; No. 10 or 11 wire and glass insulator, with a few insu- 
jator and brackets combined—over half. 


9476. From the nature of the country over which the line is made, 
is it possible to remove the wire or insulators, or any portion of the 
present line, to another locality ?--Not without a greater cost than 
what new material would cost, because a new road would have to be 
cut. 

9477. Why is that ?—Because the second growth poplar is now as 
tall as the line, and it is impossible to get through without cutting 
a road for horse and cart. 


9478. Then do I understand that it would cost more to remove this 
material to a different line than it would to obtain the same material 
for a new line from other sources ?—I would sooner furnish new 
material than take up the old one, as a road has not to be cut before 
you can get it. 


9479. What is the nature of the country in the neighbourhood of the 
Narrows, supposing you were looking at it as a probable railway 
route ?—I think, as a probable railway route, it is the easiest in this 
country that [ know of. Jamarailroad man. Itis level. The mus- 

_ kegs, although they are wet, they are not difficult to get through. Six 
feet is the deepest I found, and that is the Crane River Muskeg. It is 
what they call the most difficult muskeg on the route. It has what 


they call a cobble-stone bottom, six feet from the surface, composed of 


~~ 
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Railway Loca= 
tion— 

North of Lake 
Manitoba. 


Better to have 
run railway 
around south of 
Dog Lake than to 
have crossed it. 


Crossing at the 
Narrows nine- 
teen feet deep; 
solid bottom ; 2,700 
feet across. 


Country on other 
side of Narrows 
good for railway 
construction. 


Bay of Lake 
Manitoba 1,200 
feet span but 
shallow. 


Crossing at Mossy 
River good. 


Good country be- 
tween Selkirk 
and the Narrows. 


Splendid grazing 
country. 


small round stones. At Dog Lake they ran the line across the lake, 


but I think the best route would have been around to the south end of 


it. It would not have been much further, and it would have been dry 


ground. The map will show that. It is not far, only two or three 


miles; and then coming to the Narrows between Dog Lake and the 
Narrows, they ran it across little lakes. The best route was half a- 
mile south of that—good dry land. 


9480. What sort of crossing is there at the Narrows ?—The water is 
nineteen feet deep and good solid bottom. It is 2,700 feet «cross. 


9481. And the banks are of what kind of material ?—Limestone. 
Fifty feet is the elevation. 


9482. How is the country on the other side of the Narrows tor 
railway construction ?—It is good. 


9483. Level ?—Right next the Narrows there is fifty feet of elevation 
on both sides it seems to be a hill of limestone—and back of that is 
level. Take it on the east side the hill comes right up to the lake, 
and about fifty feet higher than the water. It is limestone Then on 
the west side you go ‘back eighteen stations—that is, 1,800 feet—and 
the hiil rises again fifty-one or fifty-two feet solid ‘limestone. The 
country is level ‘from that right to Fort Pelly. 


9484. Are there any water stretches between there and Fort Pelly, 
which must be crossed ?—Yes; there is a bay. 
9485. What bay ?—The bay of Lake Manitoba, but it is shallow. 


There is, perhaps, 1,200 feet of water there to cross, but it is shallow and 
well protected. 


9486. Are there any other difficulties on the line there?—I never 
saw any. 


9487. How does Dauphin Lake empty into Lake Winnipegosis ?— 
Through Mossy River. 

9488 And the crossing at Mossy River ?—That is good. It has 
high banks on both sides, limestone. 


9489. That is near Winnipegosis Lake?—Yes; ha'f a mile back 
from 1g 


9450. Do you say the crossing there is good for. railway purposes 
—Yes; high banks of limestone formation. 


9491. How wide would it be ?—350 or 400 feet; about 400 feet, I 
should judge. 

2492. ifow is the line of country between Selkirk and the Narrows. 
of Lake Manitoba ?—Good grazing and agricultural country and good 
timber, } 


9493, Is it level ?—Yes; very level. There would be no cuts or fills 
on it for a railway. : 
9494. Is it settled at all ?—Twenty miles out there are some settlers. 


9495. Is it settled at all up at the Narrows, on the east side ?—No; 
but there is an Indian village there. 


9496. From the Narrows out towards Fort Pelly are there any 
settlers ?—There are no settlers. For sixty miles out there is asplendid. 
grazing country—it would be a good country after it is cleared for 


a see 


. 
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Relay Loca- 
10m— 
agricultural purposes, but it is timbered—that is, sixty-three miles sae Pee Pe 
west. Then Mossy River comes in, and about four miles west of that First class agri- 
is good; and from that to the Apex—fifty miles—about Northcote, is a cultural country, 
timbered country—first-class timber for railway purposes—pine and 

tamarack ; itis fit for nothing but timber; it isall muskegs; but from 

the Apex to Fort Pelly, is a first-class agricultural country. The Swan 

River Valley is the best valley I ever saw. 


9497. What kind of land ?—I do not know what name you call it, 
but I suppose it is rieh alluvial soil, timbered in spots. 


9498. Have you any knowledge of the way in which the line of tele- Telegraph— 


Constructions 
graph east of Selkirk has been coustructed ?—Yes. Gontinet ® bra 


9499. Have you been connected with that ?—I am on that now. 


9500. How far east comes under your immediate notice ?—I have 
been to Lake Deception ; I have charge of the line to Selkirk. 


9501. But you have travelled further ?--I have travelled east of 
Lake Deception about ten miles. 

9502. How has the line been constructed there ?—To Whitemouth it Line in good. 
is put up in good shape; from Whitemouth to Cross Lake it was put Suste Hon eel 
up more carelessly ; it was put up more on the cheap plan from Cross Well jrom W uite- 
Lake over section 15. It is a very difficult country to put up a line Lake; oncheap 
on, unless it is put up in good shape. It has been put on trees and P!an tem Cross 
the tops of the trees sawed off; it makes a horrid looking line of tract 15. 
it. I think that, over the whole contract, they were rather too penu- 
rious about the way they put up the line—they put it up too cheaply. 

From Selkirk to Whitemouth it has been put up first-class, but from 
Whitemouth through to two miles east of Lake Deception, it has not 
been put up right. 

9503. What is the defect over that last-mentioned portion ?—It must East of Lake De~ 
have been put up too cheaply; they did not expend enough money on ip ibocne te 
it. They did not put up poles—the right kind of poles, or the right 
kind of insulators. Iverything has been done by men who did not 
know anything about the work. 


9504. What sort of poles have they used there generally ?—Tama- 
rack and spruce. 
9505. Is the fault in the wood ?—A great many of the poles are trees 
sawed off at the top. They lay on the insulator and saw the top of the 
tree off; that makes an inferior pole, because the roots rot and they 
tumble down. 
9506. Do they kill the tree by that operation Ceoreainiy. Phe Te ne ee neta ae 
to Cross Lake is run in good shape. Every pole is good from Selkirk gooa. 
to Cross Lake. I renewed the line last summer—all that wanted re- 
newal. 


9507. Is that renewed at the expense of the Government, or of the Maintenances 
contractor’s ?—At the contractor's expense. 


9508. Who is that ?—P. J. Brown. P. J. Brown, _ 
Sstied Pegs St repre= 

> . e a] ti + i 

9509. Is that one of the firm of Oliver, Davidson & Co. ?—Yes. Davide Cal 


9510. Does he take any personal charge of this matter himself ?—I 
have never met him, although I have had orders to renew the line at 
his expense. I have renewed the line from Selkirk to Cross Lake, and it 
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Contract Noe 4. is in first-class order, with good poles and insulators. Further east I 


know nothing about. 


9511. Have you had any experience of attempting to communicate 
over the eastern end of the line ?—Yes; it is difficult sometimes, on 
account of railroad men using it exclusively. They use it for running 

No aimeuléy in | erelUss but as far as trouble is concerned I do not know of any. 


communicating 


oyereasternend 9512. Has there been any difficulty in operating it on account of any 
of line by reason f 


ofdefectinthe defect in the maintenance of the line ?—I think not. 

maintenance. 

Cannot say line 9513. Then is it your opinion, as far as you have been able to form 
pet een Selkirk, 20 opinion, that the whole line, east from Selkirk to Thunder Bay, has 
well maintained, been well maintained ?—No; I cannot say that. I do not think they 


because the right ‘ 
men are notonit. have the right men on. 


9514. What is the trouble ?—They know nothing about their work. 
9515. How is that shown ?—By their movements. 


9516. What sort of movements ?-—-They know nothing about tele- 
graph lines; and it is like any other business: if they know nothing 
about it they cannot take care of it. 


Ye tent kind 9517. How would it show to a person going over the line ?—I could 
of men, tell it by the splicers, and the work they have done. I am a practical 


telegraph man; I have been at it all my life. 


9518. Do you know what kind of splicers there are east of Decep- 
tion ?--I do not. 


9519. How do you know they are not the right kind of men ?—IL 
know they are not. 


9520. How do you know ?—I have seen one of them. 
9521. Who ?—John Robinson, 


9522: When you met him what did ycu find ?—I had not any con- 
versation with him, but my comrade had. 


9523. What did he say to him ?—He asked him to come down and 
see us work on the North-Western Telegraph line. He came down and 
looked at us. He said: ‘I have no business with you folks, | have got 
to leave.” He was a good farmer, but no use for a telegraph line. 


Line not working 9524. Except from what took place at that time, have you any reason 

wartoflast spring to believe that the work is not well done on the east of Deception ?—I 
have; for the line was not working for a while last spring when it 
should work, and with proper men it would work. 


9525. How long was it not working ?—I cannot say that. 


9526. Might that not happen through the fault of the operator ?— 
No; it is the fault with the line. 


9527. Why do you think it is the line and not the operator ?— 
Because the line was down on the ground and everywhere else, and he 
came through once or twice, but could not find the trouble. 


9528. Who did?—This head repairer they had there. He came 
through on the line—was supposed to—but could not find the trouble, 
and he had to go back before he found the trouble. A practical tele- 
graph man never has to go over the line more than once before he finds 
the trouble. 


9529, You mean the place where the trouble exists ?—Yes ; he could 
not locate it. “ 


9530. Who would be the best person to know about the time at 
which delays occurred in the operating ?—H. McDougall. 


9531. Why would he be the best person ?--Because he is the super- 
intendent. 


9532. Does he superintend all the way from Thunder Bay to Selkirk ? 
—I cannot say that; he is my superintendent. 


9533. I mean of this line from Deception to Thunder Bay ?—I think 
so. He is a first-class telegraph man, and if he had hisown way about it, 
it would be all right. 


9534. Do you know whether there is much business transacted over 
this line, from Selkirk to Thunder Bay ?—There used to be. 


9535. Do you know if there is now?—There is not so much since 
the Government have taken hold of section 15. 


9536. Does that affect the general business—public business ?—Yes. 


9537. In what way ?—Because the business on 15 was paid for when 
Mr. Whitehead had it, but now, since the Government have taken hold 
of it, they have their own operators, and everything is dead-head. 


9538. Do you mean the business is still done, but not paid for ?—It is 
not paid for. 


9539. Was that same business, for the work on 15, part of the 
business which you say used tu be done and paid for ?—It was paid for. 
_ Yes, 


9540. Have you travelled over the country south of the located line 
of railway—I mean the line between Selkirk and Deception—so as to 
know what sort of country there is from Shoal Lake Hast to Winni- 
peg ?—No; I do not know much about that country ; but from what | 
do know I think the easiest line would have been south. There would 
not have been so much rock. 


9541. You mean the easiest line for the railway ?—Yes, there would 
not have been so much rock; but there would be other difficulties to 
contend with which, perhaps, would have made up for it: there are 
longer muskegs and higher hills. That is about all [ can say. I think 
thesline south would have been the easiest location they could have 
lovated it, from my knowledge of the country. 


9542. Have you travelled personally over the country from Winni- 
peg to Shoal Lake East ?—I have travelled from Winnipeg to Decep- 
tion, both on this line and off it. 


9543. How far south of the located line have you travelled it ?— 
About seven miles at the furthest. 


$544. Then this opinion applies only to that portion between the 
present line and the line seven miles south ?—Yes. 


9545. Have you any means of forming any judgment, from your own 
knowledge, of the line still further south than seven miles ?—I have not ; 
but I think, from what I have seen, the hills are higher, more difficult, 
and not so level. 
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tion— 
North of Lake 
Manitoba. 


Country north of 
Lake Manitoba: 
two lobes. 


9546. Do you say the country in the neighbourhood of north of Lake 
Manitoba is yood for settlement ?—There are two lobes on it: south of 
the Narrows and north of the Narrows. 


On southern part 9547. In the neighbourhood of north of the Narrows and on the east 


of the northern 


lobe good grazing Side ?-—On the southern part of the northern lobe it is good grazing 


land. 


Alkaline country. 


Wells. 


Southern end of 
Lake Winnepe- 

gosis, good graz- 
ing country. 


Fifty-five miles 
west fresh water 
country and rich 
soil, 


land, but I do not think it is good for agriculture; but on the eastern 


part of the southern lake it is good for agriculture and grazing purposes 


—first-class. 


9548. Is the neighbourhood of the north of Lake Manitoba an alkaline 
country or not ?—It seems to be alkaline and saline. 


. 9449. Does that make a country good for settlement ?—No; in some 
portion the land is worthless, the salt comes to crust right on the top 
of the earth. Take it in dry weather and you can see on the roads or 
trails a crystallized crust on the top of the earth, either saline or 
alkaline, I do not know which; the grass is poor but the country is 
2ood, 


9559. Can they get fresh water there ?—Yes; by digging for it. 


9551. Do you mean that each time a person sinks a well he can get 
it?—No; they have to try in different places. 


9552 How many times ?—I tried it thirteen times before I got one 
well; I got twelve wells that were salt and one that was good. 


9553. What sort of a country is it between Dauphin Lake and the 
northern lake: is that alkali ?—It is a timber country, covered with 
spruce, but there is a considerable amount of alkali. 


9554. Along the southern end of Lake Winnipegosis, how is the 
country ?—There is some saline there, but not so much alkali. 


9555. Is it a good country for settlement ?—It is a grazing country ; 
it cannot be called an agricultural country, because it is too wet. 


2556. Then how much further is it necessary to go west, before you 
get into a country where there is plenty of fresh water ?—At the Apex, 
about fifty-five miles west. 


9557. And there you can get into afresh water country ?—Yes; it is 
a fresh water country, and: it is good rich alluvial soil; what stone 
there is in the country there is limestone. 


9558. Is that saline character of the water present in the lake waters 
of Manitoba and Winnipegosi3; ?—Yes ; very much so. 


9559. Is there any other matter upon which you wish to give 
evidence ?-—Not particularly. I took notes of the soil for Mr. Farwell, 
in order to enable them—Sifton, Ward & Co-—-to tender on the con- 
tract. I have got a book at home, and I could give more details if I 
had it, about the soil west from Selkirk to Fort Pelly, and about what 
the gradients would be. 


9560. That was before the tender was made for the work ?—-They 
expected that they would have to tender for the railway line further 
west. JI was working then on the telegraph line, and they wished me 
to take notes of the soil of most of the work out there, and I did so. 


9561, You have not that book with you now?-—I have not, but I 
think I could give you it pretty correctly. J also took notes of how 
much stone there would be on the line. 


_—— - 
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YAR. at] ay ; X ; 2 ATas: North of Lake 
_ 9962. That is supposing the line went north of Lake Manitoba ?— “fh eopa 
Yee. 


9563. Can you produce that book at any other time conveniently ?— 
Yes; I think so. I have it in my trunk, but I have not looked at it for 
along time. I can show it on the map without the book. I put in 
three years in the country, and I know every part of it. aad 


; { 
9564. Did you say that at the Narrows there was a bank further at the Narrows a 
inland which rose another fifty feet, besides the bank immediately at Pank Mack of 
the water ?--There is no bank at the water, but there is a bank back feet high. . 


of it. It is fifty-five feet higher than the level of the water. 


9565, That is the highest spot which would have to be overcome ?— 
Yes. 


9566. How high is it on the other side of the water ?—About fifty 
feet. 


9567. How far is it between these two highest spots ?—It is 2,700 2,700 feet across 
feet across the water, 400 feet from the east shore of the bank, and the water ; 5,000 


feet between the 
2,000 feet from the west shore to the bank. two highest 


oints. 

9568. Do you make that something over 5,000 feet from the highest : 
point on one side to the highest point the ofher ?—I dare say it is 
about that. I never measured it, it is only a guess. 

9569. Did you ever speak to any person about the state of the tele- Telegraph — 

Ot a! ‘ ‘ ; : : aintenance. 

graph lines east of Selkirk, and as to their being properly maintained Contract No 4. 
or operated ?—Not particularly. 

9570, Did you not call Mr. Rowan’s attention to it?—I think I did 
to the line east, as far as I knew anything about it—that is to Rat 
Portage—but east of that I do not know anything about it. I do not 
think they had a proper man east of that. 


WinnipeG, Monday, 4th October, 1880. 


| ae Lee ; JOSEPH 
JOSEPH WHITEHEAD’S examination continued : WHITEHEAD. 


By the Chairman :— 


9571. You understand, Mr. Whitehead, that you have been sworn Contract No.15« 
before, and that you are still under oath giving evidence ?— Yes, 


9572. Did you receive a telegram from me about the 23rd of last 
month asking you to appear again to give further evidence ?—Yes ; 
about that time. I could not speak positively to the day, but about that 
time. 


9573. Look at a copy of the telegram dated 24th of September, now 
handed you, and say whether you cent a telegram to that effect ?—Yes. 

9574. Will you read it ?—“ Cannot be in before Wednesday, 29th.” 
I would have been in on the 29th, but I missed my passage on 
the 29th, and could not get in. 


9575. Were you subpenaed the latter part of last week ?—Yes; I 
was subpcenaed Saturday night. 


9576. Is there any part of your evidence given upon any previous Tendering. 
occasion which you wish to correct ?—Yes; there is that matter about 
Oornwall; it was not at Cornwall it was at Prescott it occurred. 
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Money paid to 
Charlton not at 
Cornwall but at 
Prescott. 


Witness suggest- 
ed to MeDonald 
to offer Charlton 
$20,000. 


Helping News= 
papers— 

Alleged impro= 
per influence. 


Remembers con- 
tract 15 being 
before the Com- 
mittee of Public 
Accounts. 


Mackintosh told 
him what was 
going on before 
Committee. 


Led to under- 
stand that work 
might be taken 

_out of his hands 
unless some influ- 
ence was brought 
to bear. 


Gave Mackintosh 
acceptances. 


9577. You mean the place where the money was paid by Mr. 
McDonald to Chariton ?—Yes. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


9578. You mean Prescott Junction ?—-Yes; Prescott Junction is the 
place. It was not Cornwall. 1 did not want to go into the thing at 
al], but he was anxious to go into it and pressed me into it; and Isaid : 
oi Offer $20,000 to Charlton, and get through it as soon as possible,” and 
he paid the money, and I was not into the matter at all. 1 think I can 
find a letter that he wrote me to see Charlton and make some arrange- 
ments with him, if possible. 


By the Chairman :— 


9579. Who urged you to do that ?—McDonald, I think. I have the 
letter, but it is at Clinton. 


9580. There was another matter to which you alluded on the pre- 
vious occasion, that is, money or assistance in some shape given to 
Mr. Mackintosh ?—Yes; Mr. Mackintosh got some assistance from me. 


9581. Do you remember the circumstance of the matter of contract 
15 being before the Committee of Public Accounts at Ottawa?—l 
believe so. I was not summoned, nor was I at the Committee, but I 
pelieve there was something about it before the Committee. 


9582. Were you in Ottawa at the time ?—Yes; I think I was. 


9583. If you were not before the Committee, how did you know 
that it was going on before the Committee ?— Mackintosh told me. 


9584. What did he tell you?—I really hardly can tell you what he 
did tell me now; he said there was a committee going on, and some 
investigation about section 15, and he blamed Haggart, I think, for 
getting it up. It was supposed that section B people wanted to get it 
out of my hands. I think that is about the sense and substance of it. 
They wanted to get it out of me, that was the impression. 


9585. Were you willing that it should be taken out of your hands ?-— 
No; by no means. 


8586. Were you led to undersand that it might be taken out of your 
hands, unless some influence were brought to bear to prevent it ?— 
Mackintosh gave me to believe that. 


9587. How did he give you to believe that?—By telling me that 
there was a committee, and he blamed Haggart for getting this com- 
mittee up to try to get the thing out of my hands, 


9588. Did he suggest any way to you by which that might be pre- 
vented ?—-I do not know; I never thought much about it, and I could 
not tell you a straight story about it now at all; at least, I did not know 
that I would ever be called to account for it like this, and I do not 
recollect the conversation that took place between us. He told me 
there was a committee about it, and he blamed Haggart for getting it 
up. eae 
9589. Now after that, I want to know what took place on the sub- 
ject between you and Mackintosh ?—Well, I gave him some of those 
acceptances; I think I offered him some acceptances that Bain 
got from him. 
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9590. What did you give him those acceptances for ?--He said he | papers— 


wanted some funds, and he thought that hecould answer the parties, or por anaes 
something—I do not remember the words exactly. 


9591. I do not want the words exactly, I want the substance. Do 
you not remember the substance of what he endeavoured to convey to 
your mind ?—-i do not remember which way he said he was going to 
work it, or how he was going to work it; but he said if he got some 
funds he could arrange the matter. 


9592. Arrange what matter ?—What he meant to do, or how, I could 
not tell you; but he said this committee was sitting, and Haggart was 
doing all he could to get it out of my hands, and if he had some 
funds he could arrange the matter; but how he was going to do it he 
did not mention further than that. 
9593. Where were you living in Ottawa at that time ?—I was board- Boarding at 
ing at Mrs. McLellan’s. He came up to my room about 12 o’clock at one sieht hoeace 
night; I am not sure that [ was in bed that night. He used often to Mackintosh these 
A oe : ¥ 3 A acceptances, 
come into my room; it is a private house, just opposite the City Hall. 


9594. What time at night ?— About 12 o’clock at night. 


9595. Was it upon that occasion that you gave him the acceptances 
that you have alluded to?—I think so. J think that was the time. 


9596. To what amount did you give him acceptances in round num- Amount of ac- 
bers ?—I could not exactly say. Ido not remember. I suppose it Ciro. ee 
was somewhere about $11,000 or $12,000. Mr. Bain got some of it 


back from him, but I think that was about the amount. 


9597. Do you mean that you had not given him acceptances to a Had siven him 
larger amount than that ?—I had given him some before, but it was a betoregoing, | 
long time ago, and he paid some of them and I paid some of them Pen eng Ba 
when they came due. He said that he was embarrassed—that his by witness. 
firm were not agreeing very well, and that he wanted some funds to 
arrange his own business in the paper; and I gave him some accept- Mack ietosians 
ances, as he had been friendly to me, and had always been willing to goassecurity ana 
go my bond when I put in a tender, and would always find others if find bondsmen 
they were wanted. Rit 

9598. Do you mean that Mr. Bain got back for you‘the whole of the Thinks Bain got 
acceptances which you gave to Mr. Mackintosh upon the occasion PAK all the honds 
which you are now describing ?—I think so. I think that is about the night. 
amount, but I am not positive. I never paid any particular attention 
to it. 1 did not know the thing would be called into question, and I 


never made a memorandum of it. 


9599. But do you not remember the thing without making a memo- 
randum ?—I have a good many things to remember about, and I cannot 
remember everything; Iam giving you the best information that I 
know of at present. 


9600. How much money had you given to Mackintosh, or promised Whole amount of 
to give him, before this evening, when your matter was before the eee h eauM aohine 
Public Accounts Committee ?—I really could not state; but I think tosh about $25,000, 
the acceptances, including this $11,000, would amount to somewhere 
upwards of $25,000; but this $11,000 coming off this makes it so much 
less. Bain got $11,200 back. I think Mackintosh paid one or two 


acceptances himself when they came due. 
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thing done in 
Ottawa used to 
write to Mackin- 
tosh, who would 
see after it for 
him. 

Mackintosh sure- 
ty for him and 
got him sureties. 


Reason why he 
@ave acceptance*. 


9601. Where are those acceptances which he paid when they came 
due? Have you them ?—No, I have not; 1 may have some. 


9602. Are they out against you, if Mackintosh paid them ?—He 
would get the acceptances from the bank himself. Some of the 
acceptances are not paid. 


9603. Those acceptances which Mackintosh paid, are they out against 
you still, as far as you know ?—No, I do not expect they are. 


9604. Where are they ?—He has got them; but I do not intend to 
pay them. ’ 

9605. Have you and he talked over this matter, so that you could 
ascertain what acceptances he had taken ap ?—I do not know that we 
have. He told me he had some to take up, and he had sacrificed some- 
thing to get them to satisfy the bank when they came due. 


9606. But is it from what he told you only that you are under the 
impression that he took them up ?—That is all I know about it. 


9607. Then as to those acceptances which he did not return, and 
which you did not take up yourself, you have no knowledge whether 
they are in the hands of other parties, or in the hands of Mackintosh ? 
—1I do not know whether they are. I do not know anything about it. 


9608. Did you give him some money at any time besides acceptances ? 
—Well, he was going up to Toronto and there was a clerk who I had, 
and his family were in great distress, and I think I gave him $200 or 
$300. He carried itup to them. His wife and family were in great dis- 
tress. His name was Norton, and they were turning him out of the 
house. 


9609. Did you give him anything which you got from McDonald—a 
much larger sum than you name ?—No; I think not. 


9610. Do you remember the first cccasion on which you gave him 
any acceptances ?—I really do not. It is some time ago—two or three 
years ago. 


9611. Do you mean that because it is two or three years ago 
you do not remember ?—I do not recollect anything more definitely 
than I have told about it. 


9612. Had he taken any part on your account in any other negotia- 
tions connected with your contract—15—besides this matter before the 
Public Accounts Committee ?—No; not that 1 know of. If ever [ 


wanted anything done in Ottawa I used to write to him, and he used » 


to see after it for me; and whenever I went down different times and 
wanted sureties, he got them for me, and was surety for me himself, and 
that is all the benefits or assistance | had from him in any way. He 
was always willing to assist me and go my security, and always found 
another whenever I wanted it when | was filling up a tender. 


9613. Were these tenders for work connected with the Pacific Rail- 
way ?—Yes; I tendered for section B, and I tendered for section A, and 
for two or three different other things that I do not remember of; but 
it was all for Pacific Railway work for the Government. 


9614. Did you say that these previous acceptances which you had 
given to him before that night which you have described, were on 
account of his assistance when you wanted to tender for the Pacific 
Railway ?—Yes; from his complaints that he made that he was embar- 
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rassed about his paper, and that it was likely togo down, and because 
of his kindness to me on different occasions I tried to assist him. 


9615. Do you know who were your sureties on these different occasions 
when you tendered for work ?--I do not; James Goodwin was one, a 
Mr. somebody else, who is a merchant down on Weilington street, and 
I think Captain Bowie was one—I do not remember. 


9616. Did Mackintosh lead you to understand that when you made 
these tenders, and he procured the sureties for you, that it was necessary 
for him to make any disbursements on that account ?—No; he did not. 


9617. If it were not necessary for him to make disbursements why 


would you provide him with money ?—I would assist him in his busi- 
ness. He stated his paper was going down. 


9618. I understand you to say that you nsed to write to Mackintosh 
to help you in your matters ?—Yes; if over I wanted anything seen 
after in Ottawa I used to write to him and he used to attend to it. 


9619. With whom would you want matters seen after, as you call it? 
—Perhaps with the Department of Public Works. I could not exactly 
say. Anything I did want in Ottawa I used to send to him. 


9620, As a matter of fact was it with the Department of Public 
Works that you wished him to negotiate or do business for you ?— Yes. 
There was no person else, or any other place else, that I had anything 
to do with in Ottawa. 


9621. Do you wish us to understand that you had given him these 
moneys or notes because he had been useful to you in your negotiations 
with the Department, or business with the Department ?—No. I gave 
him this assistance purely for his own business. He was saying that 
the paper was going to burst up. He was embarrassed, and I tried to 
assist him in the way I have described to you; and if ever I wanted 
anything, he was willing to assist me in getting securities, and going 
my security when I was putting in my tender. 


9622. You have told us of that before ?—That is all I can tell. 


9623. You say that he helped you by attending to matters for you ? 
—Yes. IfI wanted anything attended to in Ottawa, I used to write 
to him and he would see about it for me. 


9624. Where would he see about things for you?—In the Public 
Works Department. 


9625. Was it because he had done this sort of work for you that you 
gave him this assistance ?—No. I told you before, when he assisted 
me, I thought one good turn deserved another. ’ 


9626. Were these negotiations with the Department one of the good 
turns which you say deserved another ?—No; I did not give him 
money for that at all. I gave him money just to assist him because 
be was always willing to do anything he could for me. 


9627. Did any person connected with any of the Departments lead 
you to understand that it was not agreeable to the Department, or to 
any one connected with the Department, that you should continue 
to do business with Mackintosh ?—I think it was the last time I was 
along with Sir Charles Tupper, when | bade him good bye, he said: 


‘* Push on the work, and if you want anything write direct to me, and 
39 
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Two out of three 
sureties provided 
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I will see and give any assistance I can in any matters or things that 
you want, or any information that you want.” 


9628. Was Mackintosh’s name mentioned on that occasion ?—No; [I 
do not remember that it was. I do not think it. 

9629, Was anything said to you, at any time, by any one connected 
with the Department, upon the subject of your having engaged 
Mackintosh to look after matters between you and the Department ?— 
Not that I remember of. 


9630. Were you led to understand by Mackintosh, or any one else,. 
that he had any influence with the Department, or any Member of 
Parliament, which he could use to your advantage ?—I do not know that 
he did. He had no more influence that I know of than any one else in. 
his capacity. 

9631, I am not asking you whether he had influence, but [am asking 
you whether he led you to believe that he had ?—I do not know that 
he did. 


9632, Concerning this matter which was before the Committee of 
Public Accounts, was the name of any other Member of Parliament 
mentioned to you except that of Mr. Haggart ?—I do not think it. 


9633. Did Mackintosh at any time assist you in filling up your 
tenders for other works ?—No ; I made all my tenders up myself. 


9634. Please describe the sort of assistance that he gave you in 
connection with tenders?—He never gave me any assistance but he 
was my security, and if I wanted security he found one for me.. 
That was all the assistance he gave me with my tender. 


9635. Do you not remember who was your security on these occa- 
sions ?—I think he was one; Goodwin was one, and McGillivray, down 
Sparks street, and Capt. Bowie. 

9636. Is that the Bowie that is connected with the second 100 
miles west ?—He is the man who runs the boat down to Montreal. 


9637. Who else was surety for you?—I do not remember. Some- 
times I used to take sureties with me from Clinton. 


9638. For which of these works did you use his assistance in 
tendering or getting securities ?—I really could not tell you, as I do. 
not remember. 


9639. Were these tenders made in your own name ?—Yes. 


9640. In the Blue Book of 1280, concerning tenders for works on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, I find on page 16 that your name is mentioned 
as one of the parties tendering for section B, Hagle River to Keewatin, 
and the names Of sureties given for you are Patrick Kelly, E. McGillivray, 
and Alexander Bowie. Are these the parties, or any of them, whom 
Mackintosh procured to be surety for you ?—I think it was Bowie and 
McGillivray, they are Ottawa men; Mr. Kelly is here himself. 


9641. Mr. Kelly, the other one, is here ?—Yes. 


9642. Did Mr. Mackintosh procure all of these sureties for you, or 
any of them ?—Two of them, I think, out of the three. 


$643. Did you procure Kelly yourself ?--Yes. 


9644, By your own influence ?—Yes. 
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9645. Do you remember whether you tendered for the whole section | papers ~ 


pie 4 he . lieved i e 
of 185 miles besides section B ?—Yes. Caer analinteee 


9646. Do you think you tendered for contract A ?—Yes. 


9647. Did you say who your sureties were on your tender for the 
whole 185 miles ?—I did not. 


9648. Were they procured for you by Mackintosh ?—I could 
not say; would you read the names for section B? [I remember I got 
Kelly myself, and Mackintosh got me the others. 


9649. I am speaking of the tender for the whole line ?—-May be the 
same sureties were there for it also, but I could not say. 


9659. Upon the previous occasion you referred tu the fact that you bs aqlemy the Win- 
had given assistance to some other paper besides Mackintosh’s? —Yes; por, onatren 
that is to this one here, the Times ; 1 gave my assistance to it and I took mortgage on it 


a chattel mortgage for $11,000 on it. 311,000. 


6951. Was that the whole amount of the assistance that you gave ?— Gave some more, 
No; I do not think it was. I gave him some more in the way of helping 
him with the paper. 


6952. Do you wish us to understand that it was an amount which 
was not included in the chattel mortgage ?—Yes. 


6953. And for which you had no security ?—Yes; there was some A loan toa 
French paper for which "i gave my assistance. French paper. 


6954. Was that assistance in the shape of a gift or a loan ?—No; it 
was a loan, 


9655. A loan without security ?—Yes. “al 

9656. How were you induced to make that loan or gift ?—I do not 
know ; we had only one paper here at that time, and I had some reasons 
which I explained before, and that was the reason why that thing came 
into existence. 


9657. With whom did you negotiate about that matter ?—With Money for Times 
Tuttle given to Tuttle. 


9658. Where does he live ?—He is in town here. 


9659. Did he live here for any time before you had that transaction Reasons for 
with him ?—No;I met him either in Toronto or Ottawa. He was Fee a 
publishing a book in Ontario, and he was publishing books in the if 
United States at different times, and he was a smart sort of a fellow, 
and that is the reason [ got hold of him. 


9660. Where do you say you met him ?—I think it was in Toronto 


or Ottawa. He came from Montreal previously. 


9561. Were you induced to make the loan or advance to him by any 
understanding that he would be of assistance to yoa in your matters 
connected with the Pacific Railway ?—No; not at all. I do not know 
any assistance I could get out of him any way. 
No reason te 
9662. Had you any reason to believe that he could influence any peneve Tuttle 


Member of Parliament, one or more of them ?—No. Couls aoe 
any Member of 
i. ; ; Parliament. 
9663. Are you aware of any rumour to the effect that your help to 
him was to obtain his assistance by influencing any Member or Members 
of Parliament ?—No. 
394 
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Aliexed impro. 9664 Are you not aware of any such rumour ?—Not that I know of. 


per influence. u ! 
No foundation 9665 Was there any foundation for such a ramour?—No, I do not 
forramour that think it; of course every paper has its influence, and that is all that I 
his motive was to 
influence some wanted. 
M.P.; wanted 


influence of 9666. I am not speaking of the influeace of the paper but influence 
yee through the man ?—No; there was nothing at all of that kind. 


9667. Upon a previous occasion you spoke of a letter or agreement 
Agreement with Which had passed between you and Mr. Senator McDonald in reference 
icDonala. — to the partnership on section 15, and you said then that you thought 
it might be with Mr. Ruttan, who had been your engineer ; have you 
searched for it since ?—No; I do not think I have seen Mr. Ruttan 
since. 
9668. That is referred toin a very indefinite way in the longer articles 
of agreement which you produced, and we informed you that we would 
like you to produce that letter or some copy of it?—I do not know 


anything about the letter; and you have those Paporss too, which I want 
o get back. 


9669. We wiil discuss that again ?—That paper refers to some letter, 
but | really do not know where it is or what it is. 


9.70. Will you be good enough to make a search for it and let us 
have the original or a copy of it; you remember you told us the 
substance of your agreement with McDonald ?—Yes. 


9671. And when you produced the formal articles of agreement 
between yourself and Mr. McDonald, it alluded to a former letter or 
agreement which contained the substance of your understanding ?—It 
is quite likely that Mr. McDonald may have that letter himself if 
there is such a thing. I know I haven’t, unless it is with Mr. Ruttan, 
and I think it would be with Mr. McDonald bimself; I do not know 
what it contained, it was the beginning of the transaction, the substance 
of which you have in that agreement. 


KELLY. Patrick KELLY, sworn and examined: 
Tendering— 
Contrada No: is. By the Chairman :— 


9672. Have you had any business connection with any matter con- 
cerning the Pacific Railway ?—Nothing personal directly with the 
road. 

9673. Have you been a surety for any person who tendered ?—Yes, 

Sct 9674. For whom ?—For Mr. Whitehead. 
9675. Upon how many tenders ?—I could not possibly say now, I 


rather think on two or three tenders. I would not exactly say, I have 
not kept note of it. There are two or three, or even more. 


9676. Did you sign your name to any of these tenders ?—Yes. 


9677. Where were you at the time ?—I was in Ottawa, I think, on 
two occasions. 


9678. Who else signed those tenders with you?—When I was 
signing them there was no other of the sureties present. 
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9679. Who were present ?—I do not remember now. Mr. Whitehead 
was present for one, and I could scarcely say who was present for the 
other parties. 


9680. Were there many present ?—No, there were not many present ; 
I think there were one or two. 


9681. You cannot remember now ?—The names I do not; for I did 
not know their names, and could not mind them ten minutes after I 
saw them, for. they were strangers to me. 


9682. Did you not learn at the time who they were ?—I might have 
learned the names at the time, but instantly forgot it. 


9683. Did you hear any negotiations as to the mode by which their 
securities were to be procured ?—No. 


9684. Have you any means of knowing how other sureties signed for 
Mr. Whitehead, or why ?—Nothing that { cansay from personal know- 
ledge. 


9685. Did Mr. Whitehead tell you ?—Yes; he has told me once or 
twice, I think. 


9686. What did he tell you ?—That he was going to get other parties. 
He told me the names of the parties, at least, that were going as 
sureties. 


9687. That is not how he was about to procure them to be sureties ; I 
am asking you what he told you as to the arrangement ?—He told me 
that Mackintosh was going to get onc at least, either one or two sureties 
for him on one occasion. 


9688. Did he mention to you the condition on which Mackintosh was 
to procure the sureties ?—No. 


9689, Have you any means of knowing whether Mr. Whitehead 
made a promise or gift to any one in order to procure any surcties 
besides yourself ?—No; I have not. That I knew nothing about. 


Joun F. Baty, sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman :— 
9690. Where do you live ?—Winnipeg. 
9691. What is your occupation ?—Barrister. 


9692. Were you at any time interested in any transactions connected 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Yes; as solicitor for some of the 
contractors only. 


9693. For’ which contractors ?—For Mr. Whitehead, McDonald, 
Manning & Co., Upper & Willis, Upper & Co., and John Ryan. 


9694. Besides acting as solicitor, did you act as principal upon any 
occasion by virtue of any rights acquired from any of the contractors ? 
—I undertook, on behalf of Mr. Whitehead, to arrange a settlement 
with his creditors, or to obtain for him an extension. In that capacity, 
of course, I had a good deal to do in connection with his business 
generally; but, after all, it was as his solicitor. 
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9695. Did he transfer his rights to you ?—To a certain extent, yes 
connected with the financial management of his contract. 


9696. In what shape was that transfer made ?—By an assignment, 
or sort of trust deed. 

969%. Was it a general assignment of all his assets ?—No, not a 
general assignment ; it was only his assets in connection with the 


Boek. nit) ed Rieliews bites were also some lands assigned to me, bubs 
was not a general assignment. 


9698. Do I understand that he assigned particular properties to you, 
for the purpose of enabling you to negotiate with other persons on 
his behalf ?—For the purpose of securing payment to his creditors. 


9699. Then were you a trustee, as you understand by that document, 
for his creditors ?—Had the arrangement proposed been carried out I 
would have been. 


9700. During the time for which you held this property in your own 
name, did you understand that you were trustee for his creditors ?— 
Yes; while the document did not take effect until all the creditors had 
become parties to it, some of the creditors would not agree to it, and 
the whole arrangement fell through before it really took effect. 

9701. Was the property re-conveyed by you ?—The whole thing was 


to be void, failing theassent of all the creditors. Some of the real estate 
was conveyed absolutely to me for the purpose of convenience. 


9702. According to your idea, could any person other than a profes- 


sional man have received that transfer, or taken that position, as well 
as a barrister or an sttorney ?—Certainly. 
9703. Then whatever position you occupied at the time was not 


because of your profession ?—No. I suppose [ was selected trustee 
because of my professional connection with Mr. Whitehead. 


9704. But your actual position was not that ofa professional man ?— 
No. 
9705. While you occupied that position had you any communications 
with Mackintosh, of Ottawa ?—Yes. 


706. Upon what subject ?—Some notes and acceptances of Mr. 
Whitehead that he held—or that I understood he held. 


J707. Where did you see Mackintosh ?—In Ottawa; also in Toronto 
afterwards. 


9708. Was there any understanding, either expressed or implied, 
between you and Mackintosh as to the basis of the transaction upon 
which he got those notes or acceptances ?—No. 


9709. Did you not allude, either directly or indirectly, to the mode 
of his getting them?—No. I had no occasion to. 


9710. Why not ?—My only object in seeing Mackintosh was to get 
back from him those of the bills and notes that were still in his own 
possession, and he gave them back at once, or, at least, expressed his 
willingness to give them back at once. 


9711. In making the request to get them back, was it not Sealer 
or implied that he had got them without value? Without that how 
would you ask any man to give up acceptances or notes which he held ? 
—J do not think I had to make a direct request to Mackintosh. On 
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my first seeing him in Ottawa, if I remember right, he volunteered to ni 
give them back—a certain number of notes that he still held. 


9712. Did he lead you to understand that he held them, and was 
still willing to give them up ?—No; he did not. 

9713. Then do you wish us to understand that there was no allusion 
by him or by you, to the basis of the transaction ?—No; there was 
certainly not on the part of either of us. 


9714. Were you led by him to understand that in consequence of a 


communication from some one else he was prepared to do what you 


say he offered to do ?--Yes. Mackintush, when I went to him, 


evidently knew beforehand the object with which I went. 


9715. Why do you think he evidently knew it ?—From what he said 
to me. 

9716. Do you remember what he said ?—Not particularly; more 
than that we talked about Mr. Whitehead’s affairs, and then he expressed 
his willingness to give back the notes and bills. 

9717. Was there anything said between you which would lead you to 
understand that the consideration for the notes had _ failed—that 
whatever they had been given for had not been accomplished ?—No ; 
nothing at all. 

9718. Do you remember whether he stated that he had had a com- 
munication trom any person on the subject, and was therefore aware 
of the object of your visit ?—I knew that he had had a communication 
on that subject from his own book-keeper. 


9719. Did you know it from his book-keeper, or did you know the 


communication was from his book-keeper ?—I had reason to believe 


that he had had communication from his book-keeper. 


9720. Could you say how you knew that ?—I knew that Mackintosh’s 
book-keeper had come to Winnipeg shortly before I went down to 
Ottawa; that he had come to Winnipeg in connection with these notes 
and bills, and had returned to Ottawa a day or two before I had got 
there. | 

9721. Had the book-keeper occasion to see you in your capacity of 
trustee, in the way you have mentioned ?—Yes. 


9722. So that the book-keeper had had communication with you on 
the same subject ?—Yes. 

9723. At the time of those communications you understood, yourself 
to represent all of Mr. Whitehead’s interests ?—Yes. 

9724. By virtue of having had this:conveyance ?—Yes. 


9725. So that between yourself and the book-keeper you were dealing 
ag principal in the transaction ?-—Yes. 


9726, In speaking to Mackintosh himself, did he give you to under- 
stand that the book-keeper had been authorized by him to come up 
here and negotiate—I mean, have you reason to think that the book- 
keeper had the authority which he represented he had ?—It was 
certainly by Mackintosh’s instructions that he came here; but I do not 
know what authority he had to negotiate, as I understood he just came 
here to enquire. 
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9727, Was it from the book-keeper or from Mackintosh that you 
got the idea that Mackintosh had sent an authorized man here ?—— 
I knew, of course, in the first instance, from the book-keeper here ; 
but in talking with Mackintosh he referred to his book-keeper having 
been here. 


9728. In communicating with the book-keeper, did he mention the 
amount of the whole claim which he stated Mackintosh then had ?—No; 
{1 do not think he did. 


9729, Did he not mention the amounts which he expected to be 
settled by Whitehead, or his estate ?—I do not think it; 1 have no 
recollection that he did. He simply referred to it as the notes and 
bills, 


9730. Without remembering the amounts, do you remember whether 
it was a larger sum than that for which you afterwards obtained the 
acceptances ?~-I cannot say. 


9731. Then, at that time, the book-keeper representing Mackintosh 
was not proposing to give up the acceptances, but endeavouring to 
collect them ?--He said nothing to me about giving themup. He 
spoke about collecting. He enquired about Whitehead’s ability to pay 
some of them. 


9732. Was not the whole object of your meeting and communication 
to ascertain whether these notes were likely to be paid by Whitehead’s 
estate ?—Yes; I think it was the main object for which Smith came to 
me. 


9733. Then the proposition to give them up must have come from 
some thought or intention subsequent to that ?—-I think that in discus- 
sing the matter with Smith, I told him that on behalf of the creditors, 
from what I heard, I should feel it my duty to refuse to pay those notes, 
those of them that were still held by Mackintosh. Some of the other 
creditors—some of the local creditors here—in discussing the whole 
position had referred to these notes—to some notes of Mr. Whitehead— 
as being held by Mackintosh, and expressed their strong desire that I 
should not allow Mackintosh, the holder of those notes, to come in as. 
one of the creditors. 


9734. In other words that Mackintosh’s claim on any notes held by 
him should be resisted by Mr. Whitchead or yourself, as representing 
the interest of the creditors ?—Yes. 


9735. And did you intimate that intention to resist to the book- 
keeper ?—Yes. I think I did. 


9736. Was it after that intimation to the book-keeper that you met 
Mackintosh in Ottawa ?—Yes, about a fortnight after that. 


9737. And then, as I understand you, he at once proposed to return 
the acceptances which he held ?—Yes. 


9738. And it is from your previous communication with the book- 
keeper that you understand Mackintosh to have been fully informed as 
to the position which Mr. Whitehead proposed to take with his cre- 
ditors ? It was not necessary to go over the ground with him ?—No;. 
I think Mackintosh seemed fully to.understand the position that I had 
intended totake before I went to him, and I inferred that he had 
learned that from his book-keeper. 
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9739. Was there any condition attached to Mackintosh giving up 
the paper which he then held ?—Mackintosh stated to me that he had 
heard that Mr. Whitehead had been reporting that these notes had 
been obtained by Mackintosh improperly, and had been otherwise 
speaking very harshly of Mackintosh’s conduct to him. He said that 
he felt very much annoyed at this; that it was untrue that he had ever 
taken any advantage of Whitehead, but, on the contrary, he had always 
tried to assist him in every possible way, and that before giving up the 
notes he would like to get a letter from Mr. Whitehead contradicting 
some of the reports that appeared to bein circulation concerning Mack- 
intosh’s connection with Whitehead. I told him that was a matter 
between Mr. Whitehead and himself, that I had nothing to do with 
that. He then, I think, drafted a letter and showed it to me, and said 
that on that letter being returned to him, signed by Mr. Whitehead, 
the notes would be handed over—the $11,000 which he still retained. I 
told him that if he would send the letter to Mr. Whitehead—he was 
then in Winnipeg—and if he sent the letter up to Winnipeg to Mr. 
Blanchard, my partner, that he would see Mr. Whitehead and see 
whether he was willing to sign the letter or not. 


9740. Do you know whether the condition was fulfilled ?—I know 
that the notes were returned, and I understocd that the letter was 
signed and returned. 


9741. Were the notes returned to you ?—Yes; they were returned 
to the office of Bain & Blanchard. | 


9742. You have seen the notes yourself?—Yes; I saw the notes 
answering the description of those which I asked for, amounting to 
$11,000. 


9743. Have you a copy of the letter which Mackintosh dictated ?—I 
have not. 


9744. Do you know whether any copy was kept of it by Mr. White- 
head, or any one on his behalf?—I know no copy was kept in the 
office, and | never asked Mr. Whitehead if he had a copy. 


9745. Is there any other evidence connected with this which you 
think ought to be given, and which would help us in our investigation ? 
—No; I think nothing else that I know. Really I know scarcely any- 
thing else of my own knowledge. 


9746. Do you know anything else besides that which has been com- 
municated to you in your professional character ?—No; what is the 
Object of the Commission ? 
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9747. The object of the Commission is to enquire into all facts con- opject of Com- 


nected with the Canadian Pacific Railway, from its inception to the 
16th June, 1880. First of all, I will ask that question only as to Joseph 
Whitehead’s matter ?—It is so hard for me to distinguish anything I 
know, whether it came to me professionally as Mr. Whitehead’s solicitor 
or not, that unless there are some particular questions which the Com- 
mission wish to ask me, there is nothing that I feel it necessary for me 
to mention. J was acting in the double capacity, both as trustec and 
solicitor all the time. 


9748. The Commissioners have no wish to encroach upon profes- 
sional privilege, but they are anxious to learn any facts which ought to 
be made public. Have you any knowledge of the titles of land near the 
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neighbourhood of Selkirk, other than in a professional capacity ?— Yes; 
as solicitor for different parties, and as the owner of lands down there. 
I have had a great deal to do with lands at Selkirk. 


9749. Are you aware that there has been any rumour that the loca- 
tion of the crossing is to be attributed in any degree to the interests of 
persons having lands in that neighbourhood, and not entirely for railway 
reasons ?—I have certainly beard that report from the very first time 
the line was spoken of as crossing down there—that is, just hearing the 
rumour. 

9750. I am speaking just now only of the existence of the rumour ?— 
Yes ; I have heard that rumour. 


9751. I understand that you say you have held titles of land in that 
neighbourhood in your own name ?—Yes. 


9752. Have you held them upon any understanding by which any 
Member of Parliament or any engineer is interested in the proceeds of 
them ?—No; not at all. No Member of Parliament or engineer is in 
any way interested with me, or ever has been, neither have I ever 
obtained any information from either one or the other that induced me 
to purchase there. 

9753. Are you aware, otherwise than in your professional character, 
of any Member of Parliament or any engineer being interested in the 
landsin that locality before the site was fixed ?—The only Members 
of Parliament, as far as | know that owns any lands down there, are 
Dr. Schultz and Mr, Bannatyne. 


9754. They would be able to speak for themselves ?—-But Ido not 
know whether they got them before or after. I know of no engineer 
that got any down there. I do not know whether it was before or after 
the site was fixed that Dr. Schultz and Mr. Bannatyne got lands down 
there. 

9755. Are you aware, otherwise than in your professional capacity, of 
any trust, not expressed in the titles registered, by which any Member 
of Parliament or any engineer of the railway was interested in the land 
in that neighbourhood before the site was fixed ?—I have no knowledge 
of such a trust either professionally or otherwise. 


9756. Are you aware of any other matter, except in your professional 
character, upon which you could give evidence to the Commission con- 
cerning matters referred to them, so as to assist them in their investiga- 
tion ?’—There are some matters that I suppose come within the scope 
of the Commission, but my knowledge of them came to me first profes- 
sionally, and that afterwards as trustee I have had to follow them up; 
but my knowledge of them, in the first instance, 1 may say was 
gathered professionally, and there are others of which I can only 
speak by hearsay. It places me in rather an embarrassing position, 
having acted as solicitor, to have to speak of such matters. 


9757. We wish you fully to understand that we have no desire to 
encroach upon your position ?—I do not think it would be proper for 
me to speak of any other matters than those of which I have spoken ? 


9758. Then we are to understand that, as to any other matters, you 
claim the privilege that your profession gives your clients?—Yes. . 


9759. You made allusion to matters of which you obtained knowledge. 
at first in a professional character and of which you learned more after- 
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‘from that of the stores ?—The stores were kept from month to month. 
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wards was while you occupied a fiduciary character ?—Yes ; in the first 
instance some maiters came to my knowledge acting professionally, 


afterwards while acting as trustee, and during all this time I acted as 


solicitor too, and in my own mind Iam not able to separate what I 
Jearned professionally from what I learned as trustee. During all the 
time I acted as his solicitor and I am acting as his solicitor still. 


-_M. M. Tompson, sworn and examsned : THOMPSON. 
Yh ay alan Fort Frances 
By the Chairman : oe 


9760. Where do you live ?—I live now at West Lynne. 
9761. Have you lived there long ?—About a year. 


9762. Before that where did you live ?—I was living at Clear Springs, 
thirty miles east of that, before that. 


9763. And before that ?—Before that I lived at Fort Frances. 
At Fort Frances 


9764, For about how long ?—About two years and e-half: from the from spring of 
spring of 1876 to the fall of 1878. Leeds ine ne 


9765. Were you at that time connected in any way with the Fort Foreman in 
ners _ i i charge of works 
Frances Lock ?—Yes; I was foreman in charge of the works there. on Fort Frances 
5 F fi : Y HRA OC. 
9766, Before that time had you any connection with the Pacific Rail- 


way or any works connected with it ?—No. 


9767. What was your duty while you were foreman ?—I was Mr. 
Sutherland’s assistant on the Locks, on the work connected with the 
Locks. 


9768. Had you before that had any practical knowledge of that sort 


of work ?—I had handled a good many men before that, “but not parti- 
ularly on rock work. 


« ay ; ¢ . ie p's Previously em- 
9769. In what business had you handled men before that ?—In jioved om lumber 


lumber business, and also in connection with the Dawson route. work and on the 
Dawson route. 


$770. Could you describe more particularly your duties in connection 
with this work ; for instance, did you keep yourself any particular 
book or books ? Did you engage any men, and if so, in what capacity 


did they work, and other particulars ?—I had not the kes ping of any 


kind of books. I directed the work there according to instructions 
received from time to time, and I directed the work generally both in 
connection with the canal and transporting of supplies. 


9771. Had you any charge over the stores ?—Yes; I was in charge Book-keepimg. 


-of all the stores and plant, and as assistant superintendent. 


In Hugh Suther- 
9772. Are we to understand that in the absence of Mr. Sutherland jand’s absence 


you were responsible for the proper management and disposition of all TOSPODSOIS (Or 


‘the Government property ?—Yes. all the Govern- 
ment property. 


9773. Had you any personal knowledge of the books that were 
kept ?—Yes. 


9774. Had you a separate set of books fo the works as distinguished eadeeuse dye 


We did not pay so much attention to the store-book, only at the end of 
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general office and they were incorporated in the general books, 


9775. Then these store-books kept in the store itself were intended 
only to show the transactions of the store during the period you have 
named ?—That is all ; just the receipts and deliveries. 


9776. In so far as this transaction affected the general business it 
was shown by the books at the general office ?—Yes. 


9777. Do you know whether there was a set of books kept in con- 
nection with the works ?—Yes. 


9778. Who kept those books ?—James Sutherland. 


9779. Was that what you call the gereral business, the general set 
of books ?— Yes; the general books. 


9780. Was there a subsidiary set of books kept for the works alone? 


—Not to my knowledge. I know there was not. 
Under witness ° 
were the foreman 9781. What officers had you under you, controling the men ?—We 
for timber work, had a foreman on timber work, a foreman on rock work, and the store-. 
forrock work, keeper, and time-keeper—book-keeper. 
the store keeper, 
Sieh ee 9782. Were the other persons employed labourers or men of that 
rest labourers. class ?—Yes. 


Pay-rolisinelud- 9783. Do you remember whether your pay-rolls included the names. 


ed all wages paid. of these officers as well as of the labourers ? 


all wages paid out. 


Yes; the pay-rolls included. 


9784. Yours among others ?—Yes. 
Management of y Ahicnd : 

work. 9785. Who had the responsibility of preparing the pay-rolls from 
Witness checked time to time ?—I had the responsibility ot checking the wages and 
wages and time ; ° hi h 2 Sy esreey J Sutherland 2 d th 
James Suther- ’ Seeing that the time was correct. ames Sutherland prepared the pay- 
land prepared rolls, 
the pay-rolls, 


9786. Who employed the labourers and fixed upon their pay ?—L 
employed a good many. Mr. Sutherland employed men just as they 
happened to be required, or whoever was authorized, or wherever the 
men could be got. Sometimes we wanted men at Thunder Bay and. 
some parties would be employed to hire them there. 


Hugh Sutherland 


or witness em- 9787. Do IT understand that, as a matter of fact, you or Mr. Suther- 
Patt happened to land employed the men just as it happened to be convenient ?—Yes. 


be convenient. : . 
9788. Was there any one else who employed them ?—Yes; in parti- 
cular instances where they were authorized by us. 


9789, Can you say now whether, as a matter of practice, the pay- 
rolls were carefully investigated at each period ?—Yes. 


9790. And certified ?—Yes. 


9791, Did you take part in these certificates?—I took part in the 
checking of the pay-rolls and seeing that the men’s accounts were pro- 
perly extended, and balances properly carried out, and Mr. Logan and 
Mr. Sutherland certified to the pay-rolls. 


9792. Did you certify to them under your own name ?—I will not 
be positive about that ; it is some time since and I have almost forgotten. 
I remember checking the pay rolls and helping to prepare them, L 
think | did though. 
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9793. Upon all the works who would be the person most likely to 
know whether the pay-rolls were correct or not, as to time and pay ?—I 
would; that is as far as the time and wages and everything in that way 
was concerned. 


9794. Then have you any doubt that the pay-rolls were certified by 
you to be correct before they were settled ?—I either certified to them 
verbally or in writing. James Sutherland will know as much about 
the pay-rolls as I did; only the time and wages he would learn from me 
in a great many cases. 


9795. Then have you now a doubt in your mind whether the pay- 
roll, as finally settled and acted on, was certified by you ?—That ig, 
you mean certified in writing? 


9796. Yes; I mean in writing ?—Yes; Ihave adoubt. I do not re- 
member whether I certified to all the pay-rolls in writing or not. 
However, they were all prepared with my help. The time-keeper’s 
time was checked over by me, and that was handed into the office and 
entered to the men’s credit. The same sheet was handed to Logan, 
the paymaster, and entered in his books, and when the pay-rolls were 
finally made up it was handed in every month. Then I went over the 
wages and the men’s time, along with James Sutherland, to see if they 
were correct. 


9797. At the time that you looked at these pay-rolls you certified to 
them, as you think, sometimes only verbally ?—I will not say that I 
certified to any in writing positively. 

9798. Can you say whether they were always completed and added 
up ?—Yes; they were always completed. I saw them completed. 


9799. Then it would not be possible after you had verbally stated 
them to be correct to add other names and amounts to them ?—No; it 
would not. I could refresh my memory about certifying to those pay- 
rolls, but it would not be possible to add to them without my knowing 
it. You see they would not compare with our monthly returns in Mr. 
Sutherland’s books. 


9800. Did you make monthly returns of the men whom you had 
employed to any one excepting Mr. Sutherland ?—We returned them to 
the office. All statements went into the office, either of stores, or time, 
or anything, and were entered in the books there. 


9801. And was it upon those statements that the pay-rolls were made 
up as you understand ?-—Yes; I know it was. 


9802. Were the men employed by the Government principally white 
men or Indians?—There were a great many Indians employed at 
times. . 


9803. About what proportion of Indians would be found among the 
persons employed ?—At times we might have nearly as many Indians 
as white men, and other times we would have no Indiuns. 


9804. Was there any kind of work that they were better adapted to 
than white men ?—Sometimes we had them handling small rock. They 


are better adapted for some purposes: such as canoeing or anything of 
that kind. 


9805. Do you remember the wages that were given to Indians ?— 
I do not just now. 
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9896. Do you remember what relation it bears to the wages of white- 


men ?—The same thing, as far as labouring men were concerned. I 
remember that those we had in the pit for a while we paid them the 
same wages as to white men. 


9807. Do you remember the system that was adopted in payment of 


labourers, when they were partially paid by goods, and the means by 
which that would be kept track of ?—We had nothing to do with 
keeping track of what they were paid by goods. We paid none of them 
by goods. 

9808. You paid them when they were taken out of the Government 
stores ?—We did not pay them out of the Government stores. Shortly 
after I went there they were paid out of the Government stores, but 
the store was afterwards parted with. 


9869. While they were so paid out of the Government stores, do you 


remember the system that was adopted ?—The amount of goods was. 


shown on the pay-roll. 


9810. Was there a separate column for goods and for money ?— 
Speaking from memory, I believe that they were separate. 


9811. But you think, at all events, the pay-roll does exhibit the pro” 
portion of goods and money ?—Yes. 


9812. After the Government ceased to pay them in stores, do you 
remember what system was adopted as to debts that they would run in 
other stores ?—We would not become responsible for debts at all. Let 
the persons that trusted them look out for their own pay. 


9813. Had you control of any of the modes of transportation to and 
from the Locks ?—Yes; I had of all. — j 


9814. Were you in any business while you were under pay of the 
Government on your own account ?-—No. 


9815, Did you remain at the Locks as long as the works were being 


carried on ?-—-Very nearly. 


9816. About how long before ?—I came out about the 1st of Novem- 
ber, and I do not know how long they did work after that. 


9817. Are you aware that there were some rumours that you had 
obtained some advantage on your own account, because of your con- 
nection with the Government works ?—Yes, 


9818. Can you explain generally the substance of the rumours, and 
what account you give of it?—I have heard some of them. I may 
not have heard them all. In the first place, I was reported to have 
got some machinery for nothing. Some boilers—one of those boilers, 


I believe, is charged to my account if the Fort Frances Lock accounts.. 


The other boiler and the spring waggon I bought from Mr. Bethune, 
the purveyor of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and gave him a cheque 
on the Ontario Bank, Winnipeg, for them. I also had a small lathe 
made at Fort Frances by the engineer or machinist there, which he 
agreed to make me on overtime, for which I agreed to give him a bag 
of flour, which I bought in Mr. Fowler’s store; and the blacksmith, for 


doing what was necessary on that, I gave hima $10 overcoat for 


that and some other little jobs he did for me, working overtime. I 
bought that of Mr. Fowler. I had a little account with him. I believe: 
these are about the only things [ heard. 
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9819. It is said that before you bought this boiler or engine you had 
it repaired at the Government’s expense with the view of purchasing 
it ?—No ; that boiler had never been,touched. There was a small 
engine and lathe which did not belong to the Government at all betore 
I got it, and he took some little time and cleaned it up and made some 
portions of the lathe. The only articles from the Government were 
two boilers and the spring waggon. 


9820. One of these boilers was taken from the boat, was it not ?-— 
No. 

9821. To what use had it been previously put ?—It had been used in 
the boat on Red River. 

9822. Not in your time ?—It had been used when I was running the 
Red River route, and it was lying at Fort Frances when I went there. 

9823. It had been detached from the boat ?—Yes. 

9824. For how long ?—I could not say, for these boilers were some- 
times changed around from one place toanother as they were required. 
It was not detached with any intention of my buying it. 


9825. Had it been repaired shortly before it was detached ?—No ; 


_ neither of the boilers had been detached by the machinist for repairs, 
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to my knowledge. 


9826. Had you a farm of your own about the time you went to the 
works ?—-Yes ; before I went to the works I had a farm. 


9827. Did any property go from the works to your farm ?—Yes; 
this property that I got. 

9828. Is there now any property on your farm got from the Govern- 
ment ?—No; not that I am aware of. 


9829. Were the prices paid full value in your opinion ?—Yes : if they 
had charged more, I should not have taken them. 


9830. As to the transportation of that property by Government means 
of transportation, what do you say ?—I sent them to the Angle when 
the men were going out. I put them in the Government boats myself 
and took them out at my own expense, and I paid Charles Nolin for 
the transport of that stuff from the North-West Angle to Pointe du 
Chéne. 


9831. In the purchase of the property, was there any understanding 


that you should have it transported at the Government expense ?—No,. 


I think, more than to the North-West Angle. 


9832. Was it understood that you should get that transport to the 
North-West Angle ?—Yes ; to the North-West Angle, as it did not cost 
the Government anything. 


-- 9833. I am not sure, but I think there is a charge against you of $20 


for that transportation, in the books, which you allowed ?—If it is, it is 
the whole cost of the boiler. It may have been part for the boiler and 
part for transport. However it was put at a lump sum. 


9234, Do you remember what the sum was?—I do not remember 
distinctly—it was somewhere between $135 and $140. 


9835. Where had that boiler been before you bought it from Mr. 
Bethune ?—It was down on Pine Lake. 
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9836. Where is Pine Lake ?—Half-way between Fort Frances and 
Thunder Bay. 

9837. Was that property over which you had charge in your official 
character ?—Yes; | had had charge of it. JI will not say that | had 
charge of it just at that time. I think Mr. Bethune had charge of it 
just then. 


9838. Was it property that had been placed in his charge before you 
bought it ?—He had never used that boiler. I suppose it was part of 
the Red River route plant which had been placed in his charge, but 
this boiler he did not use at all. 


9539. Do you remember the price of that one ?—I think the boiler 
or waggon was $80 or $85. 


9840. What was the power of the boiler ?—I think between three or 
four horse-power, it was a very small boiler. 


9841. With whom did you make the bargain about the other boiler? 
—Mr. Hugh Sutherland. Mr. Bethune left me instructions for Mr. 
Sutherland to sell any of the plant that he could. He left me verbal 
instructions at Fort Frances in Mr. Sutherland’s absence to sell any of 
the Red River plant that he could sell, and I told Mr. Sutherland, and 
bought this boiler from him. 


9842, Did you take any part in the arrangement with Wilson as to’ 


the purchase of the Government stores ?—I took a part in the delivery 
and transfer with Mr. Logan, and I priced the goods that were turned 


them when turn- over to Mr. Wilson. 
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9343. Was the arrangement of the transfer made with you or with 
Mr. Hugh Sutherland ?—With Mr. Hugh Sutherland. 


9844. In the prices fixed upon that occasion on the goods that Mr. 
Wilson got, do you know the basis that was adopted—on wholesale or 
retail prices ?—We made no discount. We fixed them at whatever they 
were worth there according to invoice. We did not go according to 
invoice in all cases, because there was a lot of old stock there. We fixed 
whatever price we thought the goods were worth, having in view the 
original cost and the cost of transportation. 


9845. Had you any other dealings on your own account about Govern- 
ment property ?—No other; not to my recollection. 


9846. Did you take any part in fixing the price at which Mr. Wilson 
returned goods to the Government stores?—Yes; [ was the one that 
Mr. Wilson had to agree with in reference to those prices. 


9847. I mean of his goods ?-—Yes. ‘, 


9848. Can you say upon what basis those prices were fixed ?—They 
were fixed at a lower rate than goods were usually sold for on the port- 
age on account of being taken in quantities. Ido not remember any 
rates in particular, but I say they were at a lower rate than they were 
usually retailed for. 


9849, Upon all the transactions had between Mr. Wilson and any 
one there upon the Government behalf, do you know whether he got 
any marked advantage ?—I know he did not. 


9850. What was the size of the larger boiler ?—About, I should say, 
from eight to ten horse-power. Probably ten horse power. 
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9851. Was it flue or tubular ?—Flue. 


9852. What was it used for afterwards ?—It was not used at all. I 
bought it on speculation and it turned out bad. I calculated to take it 
out on my farm. 


9853. Do you remember the different books which were kept in the 
general office ?—Yes; I would know them if I was to see them. 


9854. Do you think you could describe the sort of books that were 
kept? ~Yes; we had a day-book. 1 think a day-book and journal were 
opened, if [ remember right, ledger, cash-book, large time-book, letter- 
book. I think those were the principal books which were kept at that 
time. 

9855, Was James Sutherland, the book-keeper, considered to be under 
your control ?—Yes ; that is I never interfered with his book-keeping. 
I consulted with him and he consulted with me on all entries that were 
made —prices and all that sort of thing—although [ never took any 
control over his style of book-keeping. 


9856. Were you next in command over the whole business under Mr. 
Sutherland ?—Yes ; [ acted for him in his absence, 


9857. Do you remember whether there was an original book in which 
entries were made before they appeared in the journal or day-book— 
whichever that may be ?—No. 


9858. For instance, was there any blotter from which entries would 
be taken to be made in the day-book ?—No; the entries were made 
direct in the day-book, from statements from the store, statements 
from the time-keeper, and so on. 


9859. Do you remember whether payments made at odd times would 
appear for the first time in the cash-book, or would any record of those 
be kept in a preliminary book such as a blotter ?—It appeared in the 
cash-book. 


9860, You think the entries first appeared there of payments made in 
small sums ?—Yes; I think if you examine the cash-book you will tind 
all those in detail in the cash-book. I might say that the cash was 
entered up from Logan’s statements—the paymaster’s statements. 


9861. Would Logan have the control of moneys before the record was 
kept in the general office ?—No: any money that Logan had was 
charged to him; but Logan would have to pay out the money before the 
record could be made in the general office. 


9862. Then, do you remember—according to your memory—was it 
the system that he would be charged in a lump sum with whatever 
money he got, and that he would ask credit on account of wages ?— 
For small amounts, during Mr. Sutherland’s absence, there would be a 
small amount drawn and left with Mr. Logan and charged to Suspense 
Account, which he would have to account for afterwards, 


9863. Then he would have the preliminary record of small pay- 
ments ?—Yes; and he would hand in the vouchers for them with his 
statement. 


9864. Do you remember how it was managed when Mr. Hugh 
Sutherland would get sums to be disbursed afterwards on account of 
the Government ?—In the same way. They were charged to his Sus- 
pense Account, and he would account for them and hand in his state- 
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ment along with the vouchers for the items. That will all show in the: 


books. 


9865. Do you remember whether these statements which were handed 
in by Mr. Sutherland on his behalf, and by Mr. Logan on his behalf, 
will be entered in full in the cash-book, or only the result of them ?— 
In full in the cash-book—the items will appear in the cash-book. 


9866. The full details of each of these items ?—Yes. vi 


9867. Is there any other matter which you think would assist our 


investigation, or regarding which you wish to make some explanation ?— 
Nothing that I remember just now. There are rumours of affairs there 
which you have not touched upon. 


9868. If you can assist us in the investigation we will be glad to hear 
of them ?—There is nothing in which I can assist you in showing that 
there is anything wrong in reference to the management of the works 
at all. 


9869. Besides the management of the works do yon think the 


interests of the Government and the public were properly protected ? 


—I think so. 


9570. Is there anything further which you wish to say ?—Nothing 
further in connection with that. I do not suppose it would come under 
that business. [ wish to ask a question. After I left Fort Frances there 
were two horses sent out, here for supplies which had to be taken in 
there for that winter. I had to become responsible for some toboggans 
and shafts to get these supplies in. As that account has not been settled 
and the man threatens to-day to sue me if it is not paid, I would like 
to know if the Government would settle it, or what is to be done ? 


9871. We are not empowered to do anything connected with it, but 


I have no objection to hear your statement if it is connected with the 


canal works ?—The account was sent in to the Department, but no 
notice was taken of it, at least so the party informs me. 


9872. Do we understand that you have made yourself answerable for’ 


ap amount which the Government refuses to pay ?—Certainly. 
9873. What amount ?—$16. 


9874. To whom is that due ?—To Thomas Lusted. It is a small affair, 
but I do not wish to pay it when I have no benefit from it. 


9875. Is there any other matter on which you wish to give evidence ? 
—No. 


JosEPH WHITEHEAD’S examination continued : 
By the Chairman :— 


9876. Besides the transactions which you have described, between 
yourself and the Government, was there some transaction by which 
you got back part of your percentage, which had been retained on the 
contract ?—Yes. 


9877. What was that?—They made advances from time to time out 
of the 10 per cent., both Mackenzie’s and the present Government. 


9878. Can you say in round numbers what all those advances would. 
amount to ?—10 per cent. on somewhere about $1,800,000. 


; 
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9879. Originally the arrangement was that the Government should 
retain one-tenth of that ?—Yes, 10 per cent. 


9880. How much of that $180,000 has the Government retained ?— 
I think they have about $25,000 yet. 


9881. So thai you have received from time to time, out of those 
advances, something like $155,000 more than your contract called 
for ?—Yes ; more than my estimates, that is ag near as I can tell. 


9882. With whom did you negotiate to have that return made ?— 


IT asked Mr. Mackenzie, and he ordered Mr. Trudean to tell the 
accountant to make advances out of the 10 per cent. money, and 
likewise Dr. Tapper has done it. 


9883. Were you present when each of those gentlemen told his 
subordinate ollicer to do it ?—No. 
his office. J spoke to Mr. Mackenzie in his office, when “he was in 
power, and likewise to Dr. Tupper. He would ring the bell and give 
instructions to Mr. Trudeau, his deputy. 


9884. Were these amounts returned to you in consequence of a 
general arrangement, first of all with Mr. Mackerzie and afterwards 
with Sir Charles Tupper, or were you obliged to make an application 
from time to time for each advance ?—-Mr. McDonald got it two or 
three times for me; he used to look after the finances. 


9885. ‘Then each time that you wanted any favour of that kind, you 
had to make a separate application ?—Yes. 


9886. 'lere was no understanding at any time that the arrangement 
should continue for future periods. ?—.wo; there was one time, it think, 
Sir Charles agreed not to take any percentage off for three months, but 
to give me full amounts. 


9887. 


9888. Did any person assist you in any of those arrangements with 
the Government, by which this favour was granted to you ?—No ; Ido 
not know that anybody knew of it; not that I know of. 


Was this made with you, yourself ?—Yes. 


9889. It seems that the assistance which you have described as being 
rendered by Mackintosh, would not account for your having given him 


such a large sum, and we are anxious to ascertain what other reason 


there was ?—There was no other reason, only just what I have told you. 


9890. Are you still of the opinion that at the conversation, when 
your matter was before the Committee of Public Accounts, there was 
no larger sum than about $11,000 given ?—No; nothing else, at that 
time. 


9891, And you say that the whole amount was apeur $25,000 ?— 
this $11,000 is to be deducted off it. 


9892. Then that would leave something like $14,000 or more, which 
he got for other reasons ?—He paid some of the notes and acceptances 
himself when they became due. . 


But 


9893. But were they given up to you?—He paid them and kept 
them. 


9894, But you donot know, do you? They may be outstanding, so far 
as you know, in the hands of some other party ?—I do not know but 
they may; I have not heard anything about it. 
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9895. De you mean now that I should understand that you gave 
him those notes, originally amounting to something over $14,000, 
besides what Mr. Bain got back, only because be had helped you in 
making out tenders and getting security for you?—He never helped 
me to make a tender. 

9896. Well, to get security for you ?—Yes; that is the way I got 
into it, and J went further than I intended that he should have gone. 
He said be was embarrassed and I tried to help him. 


9897. Is there any other reason that you can give us for having 
given such a large sum as that?—No; Ihave told you all I know. 
There is no other reason. | 


9898. At the time that you say Mackintosh procured some sureties 
for you, had you any impression whether they were persons of stand- 


ing, pecuniarily, I mean men of sufficient means to be of any help ?—~ 


I do not know what they were, but the Government accepted them, and 
as long as the Government accepted that is all I wanted. 


9899. Did you then have no impression about it ?—No; I had not. 
9960. Was your arrangement with Mackinstosh that he should find 


good and sufficient security for you ?—There was no arrangement of 


that kind; I told him I wanted good persons. There were more than 
those that you recollect this morning. I kept no memorandum of them. 


9901. Did you say that as long as they were accepted by the Govern- 
ment they answered all the purposes Mackintosh undertook to supply ? 
—That is all; he undertook to do it, and got satisfactory persoos that 
the Government would accept; but I did not get the contract, and the 
question never came up as to the other. 


9902. Those sureties were to be persons who were to be answerable 
in case the contract would be awarded to you, and not that the contract 
should be open ?—Provided I got the contract these sureties would have 
to stand until the contract was finished. 


9903. Besides that undertaking to be surety for you if you got the 
contract, it was necessary for you to put up some security at the time 
you tendered, was it not ?—To the Government ? 


9904. Yes?—Il would have to put up5 per cent.: I put in a cheque 


for $5,000. Mackenzie used to ask for a $1,000 cheque to be put in, but: 


this Government asked $5,000 cheques. 


9905. Was any part of that kind of security paid by Mackintosh ?— 
No; it was my own. 


9906. So that the only bencfit he did, was to find some person who 
would become answerable in case you got the contract ?—Yes; that 
was willing to do it. 


Evias G. CoNnKLIN’S examination continued: 


By the Chairman :— 
9907. Have you had the books which you kept for Mr. Nixon, in 
your custody for some time past ?—I got them on Saturday afternoon. 


9908. For what purpose ?—For the purpose of looking through them, 
and I looked at them on Saturday night for a short time. 
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9909. Are you better able now to explain the system than you 
were on a previous occasion ?—Yes; I can recollect it better. 


9910. Will you now explain the system upon which the day-book 
was kept, for instance ?—All transactions as they occurred were entered 
in the day-book, excepting, of course, the giving of cheques, and they 
went into the cheque-book or bank cash-book. 


9911. When you say cheque-book or bank cash-book, do you mean 
that there were two books, or that they were all in one ?—They were 
all in one. 


9912. Did you say that all the transactions as they occurred were 
entered either in the day-book or in the cash-book ?—Yes; of course. 
There were requisitions, but they were put into the requisition book. 


An engineer gave a requisition and it was entered by Mr. Nixon in the, 


requisition book. 
9913. That was not a transaction but a request ?—Yes. 


9914. But when a transaction occurred, do you say it appeared in 
the day-book or in the cash-book ?—Yes. 


9915. Then if supplies were furnished according to any requisition, 
an entry would be made concerning that?—When the supplies were 
furnished there was no entry made until the account cams in. 


9916. What account ?—The account from the merchant. For instance, 
Mr. Nixon gets a requisition from the engineer; that requisition is 
kept in the requisition book, and Mr. Nixon fills the order. It may 
take some time; and at the end of the month the account comes in and 
it is checked over from the requisition book. 


9917. Then when an account comes in from the merchant to the 
effect that he has furnisbed some supplies for some work, some survey, 
or some party, you understand that that furnishing of supplies would 
appear in your day-book ?—That would appear in the invoice-book. 
All those were kept or pasted into the invoice-book, so that that would 
not appear in the day-book. 


9918. Would that be the only record of that transaction Ly which 
the merchant had furnished supplies to some party connected with the 
Pacific Railway ?—That would be the only entry. 


9919. And what would that entry be: would it be a pasting of the 
invoice on the leaf of the hook ? —It would be a pasting of the invoice 
on the leaf of the blank invoice-book. 


9920, Would there be any entry of that in any of your set of books? 
—No. . 


9921. Then no charge would be made to any work on account of 
that supply ?—No. 


9922. Do you think that was the right way to keep a set of books: 
to file away invoices and make no entries concerning them ?—In 
ordinary business transactions, if 1 were keeping a set of merchants’ 
books, I would not do that; but when these books were opened I had 
no knowledge of what these accounts would be charged to, we had no 
knowledge of what the items were to be charged to. We were not 
posted regarding the divisions and had no instructions from Ottawa. 
What I understood, we merely forwarded at the end of the month a 
list of the cash statements with the vouchers accompanying them. 
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papers, &c., books 
did not show the 
transactions in 
Which supplies 
were sent in by 
merchants from 
whom they had 
been purchased. 


Invoice book: a 
collection of 
invoices. 


Animals and 
other supplies 
which were only 
recorded in de- 
tached invoices 
sometimes 
returned. 


Of these witness 
kept no record. 


Books even with 
invoices would 
not show the state 
of affairs. 


923. But did not your requisitions upon which these supplies were 
Peta show you to what account they might be charged ?—They 
did in some cases, but notin all. I had no idea when I went there 
what to open out. L opened first an account for the Pacific Railway. I 
then understood that we were to keep no general ledger; that these 
entries were to be forwarded to Ottawa, and charged up there to the 
respective accounts. . 


9924. Then are we to understand, as a matter of fact, that you had 
not to keep any account in your ledger to which supplies, forwarded or 
supplied by different merchants, were charged ?—No; that is correct. 


9925. The only way of ascertaining that information would be apart 
trom your books and louking at the detatched papers ?—Yes. 


9926. And if one of those detached papers should be mislaid or lost 
there would be no record of it?—The vouchers were taken in 
tri Lac orang is, after they were paid. 

9927. 1 am speaking of the other end of the transaction ?—That 
ane be the only thing that we could fall back on, to find what these 
accounts were paid on. 


9928. Then did your books, apart from the detached papers, show 
the transaction of that branch of the business or of tiat ofiice ?—They 
could be arrived at, of course, from the detached papers. 


9929, Do you know the meaning of apart ?—Yes. 


9930. It seems absurd to say that your books would show it, apar® 
from the detached papers, if you look at the papers ?—I mean that 
you would require the detached papers along with the books. 


9931. Lam asking you would your books show it without the papers ? 
—No. 


$952. I suppose some articles not procured from merchants were 
obtained: such as horses, or cattle, or animals of any sort—would there 
be any entry in your set of books, independent of detached papers, to 
show that transaction ?—Ilixcept in the invoice-book. 


$933. The invoice-book is, as I understand, a collection of detached 
papers ?—A. collection of all invoices of goods furnished. 
9934. It is not an account of them, but the papers themselves ?—Yes. 


9935. The invoice-book has no part of it which shows a current 
account evidencing the whole amount of the transactions ?—No. 


9935. Were things of the kind that you describe, either animals or 
supplies, which in the first instance were got for parties, and the parti- 
culars of which would be pasted into the invoice-book sometimes, 
returned either in whole or in part ?—Yes; of course. 


9937. Did you keep any record of such returns?—The store-keeper 
had an account of it. 


9933. Did you keep any record of such transactions ?—No. 


9939. Would any invoice-book or any book in your set of books show 
the transactions ot those returns, without showing the value or quantity 
of things returned ?—No. 


9940. Would your books alone, or with the invoice-book, show the 
real state ot affairs ?—Yes; I think that they ought to. 
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9941. Will you explain to me how they ought to, if you say the 
returns were not entered in them ?—Of course, they would not. I mis- 
understood the question before. 


9942, Now can you say, asa matter of practice, whether the store-book 


‘which you told us was kept by Mr. Parr, shows a current account exhibit- 


ing at any time the amount of stores that were then on hand ?—I do 
not know, I am sure; I never went over his book. 


9943. Then are you any better able to tell whether that book showed 
the value of the stores on hand ?—It did not, I am positive of that. 


9944. Then going to the system of keeping accounts with sub-agents, 
can you say whether an account was kept with the sub-agent as a 
personal account, or was it charged to the party with which he was 


connected, or work with which he was connected ?—It was a personal 
account. 


9945. What wouid form the debit side of that account against sub- 


agents ?—Amount of cash advanced. 


9946. Would anything more than cash be charged to him ?—Cash 
sales; that is all I think. 


9947. Would you charge to any sub-agent supplies which you for- 
warded to him to be dealt out in any way or to any of his party ?— 
I kept account of it on a separate sheet. 


9948. I will repeat my question: Would you charge to any sub- 
agent supplies which you forwarded to him to be dealt out in any way 
or to any of his party ?—They were charged, but not in his account. 


9949. Of course | am asking you as to your set of books; I am not 


speaking of detached memoranda scattered ubout the office. Do you 


understand that Lam now speaking about your system of book-keeping ? 
— Yes. 


9950. Then I will repeat that question making it apply only to your 


system of books ?—No. 


9951. Would you credit to any sub-agent’s account amounts which 


he had paid labourers by any of these supplies ?—No. 


9952. Had you any account in your books, either with individuals or 


under any general name, showing the whole amount of supplies which 


you forwarded to different sub-agents or the whole of your sub-agents, 
and the mode in which those supplies were dealt with?—No. ‘here 
was not such an account. 


9953. Then is there any method in your books by which we can 


ascertain now whether supplies which were forwarded had been fully 


accounted for ?—None, except by going through the books. 


9954. But I understand you to say that they were not shown in the 


‘books ?—I was referring to the ledger when I said there was no 


account kept. 
9955. Do you mean that there is an account kept for such supplies 


‘in any other book than your ledger ?—There were entries in detail of 
them. 


9956. But no collected statement ?—No collected account. 
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9957. Are there memoranda, even detached, in your day-book 
showing how these supplies were accounted for by the sub-agents ?— 
Yes; [ think there are. 


9958. Do you think that your day-book will show, by going through 
the different entries, enough particulars to make up a ledger account 
on that subject ?--No; the day-book will not. 


9959. Then if one wished to make up a ledger account to ascertain 
the debit and credit side of that subject, where would one get the 
information?—From the invoice-book and from the day-book. 


99.0. Would that be sufficient without the store-book ?—If there 
were any goods returned or repayments made they would be entered 
in the store-book. 


9961. If the invoice happened to be detached from the invoice-book 
and no longer forthcoming, would it be possible to make up that aecount 
correctly ?—Not from this office. Of course the duplicate would be 
found in the Department at Ottawa. 


9962. Do you know whether invoices were carefully kept in the 
invoice-book, or were they sometimes absent ? -I believe they are all in 
the invoice-book. 

9963. Did you take the invoice-book with you ?—No. 


9964. Look at pages 58 and 59 of the invoice-book, and say whether 
there are invoices which ought to be there, or whether there are some 
memoranda instead of them ?—The invoices are not there. 


9965. Do you find a memorandum ?—There is a memorandum show- 
ing, I presume, in whose favour the cheque was. 


9966. In whose writing is that memorandum ?—It is in my own. 


9967. Are you of the opinion now that the invoice-book contains all 
the invoices ?—No; I am not. 


9968. Do you find others on pages 63 and 65 ?—Yes. 
9969. Do you find another on page 66 ?—Yes. 

9970. Amounting to $6.53 ?—Yes. 

$971. Do you find another on page 45 ?—Yes. 


9972. Without going through or looking for blanks,do you say now 
that there are materials to make up that amount if not included in the 
invoice-book in the Winnipeg office ?—No; I see there are several 
items there that have been left out. I think I van remember the reason 
of some of them now when I[ come to see it. 


9972. Il am not at present finding any fault, or saying that there is 
not a good reason for leaving it out. Understand my examination is at 
present to ascertain whether there is 4 sufficient mode of investigating 
the transactions of the office. That is the only subject that we are 
dealing with at present; because you can easily understand that if the 
materials are not here to investigate, it is useless to try to investigate. 
Did you know whether there was any record kept of money or moneys 
which would come into Mr. Nixon’s hands on account of the Govern- 
ment ?--Yes; it would be entered in the day-book. 


9974. Is there any entry made in a subsequent book taken from that 
entry ;—in other words, were entries of thatfaccount carried forward to: 
a collected account in the ledger ?—No. 
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$975. Then there is no account in the ledger which would show the 
whole amount cf those items ?—No; there is no such account. 


9976. Is there any entry showing you how those moneys would be 
disposed of by Mr. Nixon ?—There would be an entry in the day-book. 


9977. Would there be any entry in any subsequent book made from 
that entered in the day-book ?—Hxcepting in the letter-book. I think 
there is a regular system of where the money was deposited and 
received. A regular report was sent down to Ottawa. 


9978. You would hardly call that a part of your books ?—No. 


9979. Iam speaking now of your set of books there, the financial 
statements of account?--No; there is no such account io any book. 


9980. Would the money which was received by Mr. Nixon on 
account of the Government pass through your individual contrcel, or 
would he tell you of the items so that you might make an entry ?— 
He would tell me. 


9981. Have you any means thus within your own knowledge of 
knowing whether the entries in the day-book show a correct statement 
of those moneys ?—No; ofcourse I cannot say that. 


/ 9382. You have every reason to believe that they do ?—I have. 


9983. What reason have you to believe that they do?—Nothing 
except my confidence that Mr. Nixon would not do anything of the 
kind. 


9984. [t is from that confidence ?—Yes; of course I had no means of 
telling. 


9985. That would not help your system of book-keeping ?—No. 


9986. Did you personally take part in the management of his own 
personal bank account with the bank?—No,; Ido not think it. I do 
not remember of having taken any part in it. 


9987. For instance, if you made deposits to his individual credit in 
the bank, would you afterwards take control of that account and deal 
with the bank respecting it as an officer of the Government ?—No. 


9988. Have you any means of knowing whether the moneys which 
you deposited to his private account were all included in the statements 
which were afterwards furnished to the Government us containing a 
correct statement of that matter—I mean, are you in a position to 
verify the correctness of those statements which were forwarded from 
time to time by Mr. Nixon ?—I have no means other than the letter 
book. 


9989. I am speaking of verifying them before they were sent off. 
Had you yourself a personal knowledge of his personal affairs or of 
his bank account sufficient to enable you to show whether the state- 
ments that he sent to the Government were strictly correct, or whether 
they contained mistakes ?—Thus far: that whenever any money was 
received on his account by the Department I made an entry in the day- 
book, and when the deposit was made of course I could then tell by 
referring back whether the deposit covered all the receipts or not. 


9°90, Then those remarks, I suppose, you mean to apply to the 
receipts which you had knowledge of ?—Certainly. , 
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Explanation 
from memory. 


9991. Are you able to say now whether before those statements were 
sent to the Government you did look over the detached memoranda in 
the day-book so as to be able to decide whether the statements which 
Mr. Nixon sent were 2bsolutely correct or otherwise ?—In some instances 
I know I have done it. I could not say whether I did it in all cases or 
not. 


9992. Did you have any accuunt in your books of those receipts that 
were admitted to have been had on account of the Government, and 
another side of the accounts of the moneys which you deposited with 
the Receiver-G eneral, so as to show acollected statementof that account ? 
-—No; there is no such account. 


9993. Where is that to be found if there is such a thing ?—That 
would be found merely from the day-book and letter-book. 


9894. Do you know whether a bank-book was kept in which the bank 
entere 1 those sums which had been received on account of the Govern- 
ment and which were deposited to Mr. Nixon’s private account ?—I 
never saw such book. 


9995. You know that it is a common thing for private individuals to 
have what they calla bank-book—a small memorandum-book ?—Yes. 


9996. Do you say whether you ever saw that ?—I do not remember 
having seen it. / 


8997. Did I ask you about several accounts that were balanced in 
your books: John Brown’s, for instance, among others ?—Yes. 


9998. Have you arrived at a means of explaining that balance ?—No ; 
I think I understand it although I can see no trace of it. I can recall 
the transaction to my memory. 


9999. But the books show no trace of it?—It is shown on that 
account correctly, but still you cannot trace it. 


10000, You mean that what the book says is the correct statement 
but you are not able to trace it from entries in the books ?—No; I cannot. 
From memory the result shown in the books is the true one, that is 
what I mean. 


10001. You say that from your memory ?—I remember the tran- 
saction to a certain extent. [remember this amount was placed to his 
credit in one of the banks to draw on as sub-agent at Edmonton. For 
some reason he did not draw, the people would not take cheques, and 
the amount was afterwards deposited to the account of the Receiver- 
General. 


10002. Is that your recollection of the way in which it wasscttled ?— 
Yes. 


10003. Then if your recollection is right he never really drew the 
money from the bank ?—I think he never drew the money. 


10004. If he did draw the money then your recollection wouid be 
wrong ?—Yes; unless it was handed to Mr. Nixon and deposited to the 
credit of the Receiver-General, 


10005. Look at the entry in John Brown's account and see the date of 
it ?—15th December, 1876. 


10006, Do you find in this statement by Mr Nixon (Exhibit No 104) 
any evidence that any amount of that kind was deposited to the credit of 
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_ the Receiver-General then or anywhere about that time, the amount Beokumesouine 
being $2,861.28?—No; I see no such amount. 


10007. Il understood you to say that if the money was drawn upon 
this cheque to John Brown it would be correct only in case there was 
_ some evidence, or in case it had actually been put to the credit of the 
_ Receiver-General ?—When [ said that I could recali the transaction— 
that part recording the credit to the Receiver-General—of course I am 
_ not exactly satisfied on that, but I knew such cases occurred, and I 
think it is in John Brown’s account. 


10008. Can you explain this credit in any other way except upon the 
basis that that cheque was not actually taken by Brown ?—The cheque 
‘was nut taken by Brown; that is the conclusion I should arrive at. 


10009. If it was would that entry be correct according to your idea ? 
—No. 


16010. Look at the cheque now handed to you, and say if it was 
_  -drawn by John Brown from the bank ?—Yes; I see by the explanation 
given on the cheque it was deposited to reimburse him for cheques on 
+ private account. 


10011. Do you now say that your first explanation that it was not Explanation 
drawn from the bank was a correct statement of the transaction ?—No; Wrons. 
it was not correct. 


| 10012. You think the explanation which you considered from memory 
: to be correct is not correct ?—No. 


10013, You say now that there is another explanation ?—Yes. 


10014. What is the other explanation ?—I can only trace it by the Another explana~ 
explanation of the cheque that Brown must have given cheques when fn of Brown's 
he was out there on his own private account up to this amount. 


10015. Is that a matter which is exhibited by that set of books, or 
must we go to John Brown’s private account to find that out ?—This 
cheque appears in his account does it not ? 


10°16. Can we ascertain the correctness of your last explanation 
without going to John Brown’s private account ?—No; unless we go to 
‘some of the statements or some of the detached papers. 


10017. Then your books do not show the explanation of this trans- Books do not 
action ?—No show explanation. 


10018. About the other accounts which I mention—for instance, 
Valentine Christian’s, and other persons who were sub-agents, have you 
looked at them to see if you can give a better explanation of them than 
cyou gave before ?—No. 


10019. Upon the whole, what is your opinion now, as a book-keeper witness's opinion 
—for ] understand that you have some reputation as a book-keeper— ?82 book Keeper, 
upon the set of books as they were then kept? Do they exhibit the not exhibit the 
business of the office in a satisfactory way ?—No; I believe not in the Business of the | 
‘same way that I would keep them if I were in charge of them at the factory way. 
present time, 


10020. Is it true that you have some reputation as an accountant, and 
that matters are referred to you on the subject of book-keeping ? —Yes ; 
-of course the explanation I gave before recording it was as I under- 
‘stood it. 
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10021. That is from memory ?—Yes. 


10022. That would show that the books might mislead one ?--The 
other explanation I made was, I considered I had only to keep the 
accounts of the men and accounts that had to be settled here, but that 
the accounts of the Department were kept in Ottawa. 


10023. Is there any other matter which you would like to say by 
way of evidence or explanation upon this subject ?-—No. 


Tuomas NIXoN’s examination continued: 


By the Chairman :— 


10024. You have been present at the last examination of Mr. Conk- 
lin ?—I was present. 


10025. Can you give us any elucidation of the account showing the 
moncys which were received on the part of the Government, and which 
passed to your private account in the bank ?—No. 


10026. Are you willing, or do you wish, that your private account 
with the bank, inciuding those items among others, should bg investi-- 
gated by us ?—I have no objection. 

10027. Will you please produce your private bank-book ?—You had 
better get it from the bank. 


10028. And will you produce your private bank-book ?—Yes. There 
are three or four. J was dealing first with the Merchants, and I do- 
not know whether I can put my hand on the book, but | believe I can. 


10029. With regard to those matters on which I have questioned Mr. 
Conklin, and which practically showed the inefficiency of the manner 
of kceping books, will you explain what you think necessary to oxplain 
on that subject ?—I have nothing further to say than this: that Mr. 
Jonklin was cognizant of all moneys which I received. If received no 
moneys without his cognizance. For example, a sale would be effecte 1, 
the account sales would be handed to Mr. Conklin; or horses would be 
sold, but my accountant would always know about it. 


10030. Did you not think that it was wise to suggest to him to keep 
a collected statement of these moneys ?—L may say to you frankly that 
whenever the moneys were sent by me to Ottawa, called to Mr. Conk- 
lin and said: “ Give me a statement of the amount of moneys for the 
past month.” Therefore you see at once that he must have been 
cognizant. Iam speaking now in g-neral terms. It was from my 
accountants, both the one now in the office and Mr. Conklin, that these- 
statements were, | may say, veritied by being handed to me. 


10031. The question Lintended to ask is this: whether, as superior 
officer to Mr. Conklin, you thought it expedient to direct him to keep 
a collected account in his books of these transactions ?—{[ did not do so. 
I must say that one would naturally suppose that the accountant in the 
office would naturally put down all the moneys that came in, but he 
appears to say that he did do so through the day-book. 


10032. But from what he says he had no means of checking the 
correctness of them. For instance, if you omitted by accident to men- 
tion that you yourself had personally received such a sum he had no- 
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control over the books or the balance which would appear at some 
future time so as to correct your memory about it ?—No other than 
this: if the transactions came under the cognizance—as I say they 
did—of the accountant, he would know all about it. 


10033. But if he had kept a collected account showing the debit 
and credit of any particular party or work, then be would have been 
enabled to show by the balance whether there had been some error or 
omission, and so be able to remind you, or call your attention to the 
‘circumstance ?—I think he would. 


10034. But do you think that that would have been the more perfect 
mode of recording the transaction ?—-Yes ; it would decidedly. 


10035. I think I asked you before whether you were aware of the 
basis upon which Parr made up his statements fiom time to time— 
whether it was from the actual goods on hand, or what his books 
showed ought to be on hand in the store?—I cannot tell you exactly 
how that was. I would not like to speak with po-itiveness as to it. 
I think returns were made to the wovernment yearly of the amount 
of goods in store specifying the articles, but not their value which we 
could net do of course. 


10036. Do you remember this matter of Brown’s yourself so as to be 
able to explain it more fully than Mr, Conklin ?—No; I do not. 


10037. Do you think that your private account in the bank, to which 
some of these Government moneys were deposited, would show to any 
one a distinction between those moneys which you had of your own, 
and those moneys which you had belonging to the Government ?—I do 
not think it. 


10038. Would the production of it enlighten us upon that subject ?— 
Ido not think it. Suppose that horse, say $25—you remember the 
transaction—I might that day deposit $40 or $50 to my personal 
eredit in the bank. If that were the case—of course I am speak- 
ng entirely from memory—you could not discover the $25 by itself. 
ido not remember banking always the exact sum. Of course, it is 
some years now. 


10039. Do you think, speaking in a general way, that you had large 
amounts mixed up with the Government moneys or only small 
amounts ?—They were large sometimes For instance, I received 
moneys from the Archbishop during the time of the grasshopper plague 
—large sums—which I bad to pay out for wheat and flour. The moneys 
were transmitted to him and by him given over to me. 


10040. Can you suggest to us—J ask this because I know you are 
considered to be a very good business man—any method by which we 
can investigate the correctness of your statements to the Government 
from time to time of the moneys of theirs which you had in your hands ? 
—No; I cannot. 


10041. Do you think that this private bank-book would help us in the 
investigation ?—I do not think it would, but I have no objection that 
you should have it. I have given full details of the full transactions to 
the Department ; and then J may say it was abouta month only, while 
things would be fresh in my mind. 


10042. But of course you had immense sums to deal with ?—No. 
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10043. I think you dealt in something over halfa million on this. 
Pacific Railway alone ?—-But none of that came tomy hands. You must 
understand that that would not come into my control directly or indi-. 
rectly. 


10044. I am not speaking of the amount under your control, but of 
the amounts that passed through your mind. Yousuggested that those 
statements were made to the Government at short periods ?— Yes. 


10045. And [ suppose you mention that to show that your memory 
for that short period would likely be so perfect that no mistake would 
be made by you. Is that your idea of mentioning about the short 
period ?—Yes. 

10046. Against that idea, lam suggesting to you that your mind had. 
to carry such large transactions that it might possibly have overlooked 
some matter of your own ?—No, that is where we differ; in this way: 
that I would not receive large amounts. I would be months, for 
instance, with only $25—-or might be months with only $25. It is the: 
cash which actually came into my possession only that [ had to deal 
with, in the way in which we are now speaking of. 


10047. But would your mind not be occupied with other transactions 
in which money would not pass through your books? For instance, 
the purchase of supplies—-the dealing with merchants ?—Of course ; but 
I thought what you meant was that having such large sums of money 
I might inadvertently overlook some of them. 


10048. No; [ meant that your mind was so occupied with other 
subjects such as supplies and dealing with merchants, that a mistake: 
might occur ?—Certainly ; but my accountants knew ‘all the moneys 
that came in, and my storeman. No transactions were made without 
the cognizance of either one or the other. 


10049, Now, as a matter of practice, would you not sometimes receive: 
money and deposit it to your private account in the bank before your 
book-keeper was made aware of it ?—I do not think it. 


10050. Wonld you tell him while you had the money in your hand 
or pocket ?—Moneys usually came through the accountant. 


10051. He says not. I understand him to say that you would 
receive these moneys and would tell him of it?—In some cases I sup- 
pose that was the case. For instance, a sale would be effected ~ say 
through me, or through me and my storeman conjointly, and the man 
might come to the office and pay the money to me instead of to the 
accountant. Cases of that kind might occur. In the details you will 
find that there are a good many small sums from time to time—some- 
times adog would be sold, for example, or perhaps a dog-harness. 


10052. What would be the practice on those occasions ?—I would get 
the money personally. 

10053. Would you deposit it together with your own private money ? 
—Yes; [ think s0. 


10054. And afterwards, from your recollection, you would tell the: 
book-keeper of the transaction ?—There and then; we would not allow 
2 month to pass and then tell the book-keeper. 
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10055. I mean a day or two days afterwards ?—No; I do not think noo heapines 
it. I was particular about moneys that came into my hands, as you i 
will see by my letter to the Department. I did not like handling any 
money. 


10056. Do you think that this statement contains all the moneys 
deposited to the credit of the Receiver-General ?—I think so. It is 
years since that was written, 


10057. Have you any reason to believe that the statements furnished 
by you from time to time, both of the moneys received and the moneys 
placed to the credit of the Receiver-General, are substantially correct ? 

Iam, most positively. 

10058. So that if there is a fault, it is a fault in the system of book- Does not think 
keeping, and not a fault in the transactions themselves?—I do not Qoge 8a Soutery 
think there is a solitary dollar astray, and never did think so. I was ! 
very, very particular. 

10059. Is there any other matter connected with this subject which 
you would like to explain or give evidence on ?—No; I do not know of 
anything. 

10060. You found, I presume, a different state of book-keeping under 


Myr. Currie’s administration ?—Yes; Mr. Currie’s book-keeping secms 


satisfactory. 
10061. About those moneys, in like manner, he could have told you ; 


because there are moneys deposited by you in that statement ?—Those 
amounts were not put down at one time. 


10062. Mr. Currie’s books, [ suppose you are aware, contain the 
account which I have been asking you ene and which was absent 
from your previous system ?—Yes ; I told you before I was not satisfied 
the way things were. 

10063. Would you be good enough to look at your private bank-book, 
if you can find it, and see if that will elucidate the subject ?—I will do 
SO. 

10064, If you find that they are made in such shape that they will 
help us to investigate this matter, we will be obliged to you ?—I will. 


10065. But if not will you please come and say so?—I shall do so 
frankly. 
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JOHN STRONACH, sworn and examined: 
Telegraph— 
i Maintenance, 
By the Chairman :— Contract No, 2. 


10066. Have you had an opportunity of judging of the efficiency of Connected with 
the telegraph iines connected with the Canadian Pacific Railway ?— yore” "°° 


Yes; during the last three years I have. 


10067. Where have you been during that time?—The first three 
months I was connected with the line, I was at Whitemouth on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ; the remainder of the time I have been in 
the Winnipeg office. 

10068. In what capacity in the Winnipeg office ?—Operator and 
book-keeper. 
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10069. Can you say whether the line between Winnipeg and Fort 
Pelly has been generally sufficiently maintained to permit of its work- 
ing well ?—At certain periods of the year only. In the winter it works 
well; in fact, all winter. ‘The line works well all the time right clean 
through, probably six months. Of course there would be occasional 
breaks. 


10070, But that would happen on any other line ?—Yes. 


10071. No more breaks during the winter than might be expected on 
any other line of that length ?—-No. 


10072. How is it during the summer ?—It varies a good deal. There 
is agood deal of trouble in the summer. The line gets down; and there 
is such a long stretch of it and so few men to repair it that it takes 
some time to get it up. Generally when it does go down it is a pretty 
bad break. 


10073. How long does it generally remain in astate not to be worked 
when there is a break ?—I have seenit stay three weeks or a month. 


10074. What proportion of the time during the summer season do 
you think it is workable ?—That varies a great deal too. I brought a 
check Jedger with me (producing book). This is a book in which we 
keep the record of all our business with the office. It goes back as far 
as May, 1877. It shows just when the line worked with Pelly every 
month on Swan River. 


1C075. In this book you keep a record apparently of each day on 
which the line is working ?—Yes; that is, every day we have business 
it is entered in here. 

10076. These records are only for the work of the line upon which 
you made charges ?-—Yes, 


10077. So that if there are blanks here, it would not necessarily 
follow that the line was not workable during that time ? -Yes; 
especially in such a small space as four days. In March, 1878, I should 
say that the line worked the whole month. 


10078. Do I understand that from what appears in that book you 
cal form some opinion of the probable time of the different breaks ?-— 
Yes. 

10079. Will you please lool at the book and say, for the past three 
summers, about what proportion of the time the line was not in working 
order ?—During the last three years I judge the line has worked from 
between one-half and three-fourths of the five months ‘from the 1st 
May to the 30th September, of the summer season. 


10080. And during the other months of the year, do we understand 
that you think it has been working without any more breaks than may 
be expected on any other line ?--It compares favourably with our other 
line, the North-Western line, going to St. Paul in the winter season. 


10081. Havo you made this calculation which you now give us from 
looking over your book and counting the different periods during 
which no work was done over the line ?—Yes; that is no paying work. 

10082. Then have you charged the line with being down during 
the whole of the period for which you find there was no paying work, 
or have you made some allowance ?—If there is business on one day, 
say the 13th of the month, but probably not until the 15th or 16th, 
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would there be any more business, I would probably see one message 
on that day; but that is no reason ‘why the line should be down during 
that time. 


10083. After giving the line credit for being workable though not 
worked for the short intervals which you describe ?—Yes. In giving 
this answer I bave taken the three years and made an average of them. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


10084. Is the line improving ?—In 1878 it worked very well. In 
1878, May and June, it worked a full month; in July, 1877, a month. 
For August [ have no record which indicates that the line was down all 
that month. In September, 1878, it worked twenty-three days. 


By the Chairman :— 
10085. Is it improving now or getting worse ?—I cannot say that it 
is improving any, but it maintains its average. 
10086. What is your experience of the line west of Pelly?—I have 
bad nothing to do with it. 
10087. Do messages go over that line from your office ?—Yes. 
10088. They are repeated from Pelly to Edmonton ?—Yes. 


10059. Do you know any persons here who can tell you anything 
about this ?—Yes; there is a repairer here named G. W. Wright, who 
worked out there. 


10090. As to the line east of Selkirk, have you any experience on 


that ?—Yes. 


10091. How far east do you work at present ?—At present we work 
through to Rat Portage. ‘The business east of that is repeated. 


10092. How have you found the line to Rat Portage ?—Its average 
is very good. There is not a great deal of trouble, I think lately, since 
construction on contract 15 has stopped—-that is, the blasting of 
rock has stopped. During the time blasting was going on the line 
was continually being blown up. That is what the repairer said. I 
have no means of judging further than that. 


10093. Do you mean that there were frequent interruptions during 
the period of construction on contract 15 ?—Yes; but the interruptions 
were comparatively short. There were repairers there, and they would 
go out immediately and fix it up. Very often the foreman of the gang 
who blew down the line would fix it up, and any interruptions were 
promptly fixed. 


10094. Then the line was not out of working order for any grest 
proportion of the time ?—No; there were very few days but what we 
could work through. 


10095. Do these remarks apply to the three years of your experience ? 
—About the blowing down of the line—that was when the rock work 
was being taken out on contract 15. 


10096. Yes; but I am asking about this last answer of yours—when 
it was out of working order for only ashort time ?—Yes; that is as far 
as Rat Portage. 
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10057. Who has control of the telegraph over the South Pembina 
Branch—I mean from St. Boniface southward ?—There are two different 
lines. They both belong to the North-Western Telegraph Company, 
unless turned over to the Pembina Branch Company for their use. 


10098, Do you mean the Railway Company ?—No; the Government, 
I suppose. At least I do not know that the Government have; but 
there was an arrangement made with Swift, Upper & Co., when they 
had the Pembina Branch. 


10099. And north of St. Boniface, on the Pembina Branch, is that 
a part of the railway telegraph system ?—No,; there is no line on the 
railway running to Selkirk. The line runs down on the west bank of 
the river, and crosses at Selkirk crossing. 


10100. Is there any other matter which you can mention which 
would give us a better understanding of the way in which these lines 
are maintained ?—The principle trouble with the lines, I believe, is the 
want of sufficient staff to maintain them properly, and a bad country 
to run them through. I have no means of judging of that only from 
hearing repairers and men connected with the line coming in and report- 
ing these things. In my position in the office there I have had a great 
many conversations with different ones. 
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WinnireGc, Tuesday, dth October, 1880. 
JoHN 8. Cappy, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 


10101. Where do you live ?—I am living at Fort William. 


10102. How long have you lived there ?—Since the spring. I lived 
at the Landing before that. 


10103. How long had you lived at the Landing ?—Since last Sep- 
tember. 


10104. And before that?—I lived at Fort William. I had lodgings 


at Neebing, in our office. 


10105. How long had you live there ?—I came up on the 11th May, 
1879. 


10106. Before that where did you live ?—I was at Sarnia, County 
Lambton. 


10107. Since you have lived near Thunder Bay have you been con- 
nected in any way with the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Yes; I had 
charge of contracts 25 and 41. 


10108. Were you connected with the railway before May, 1879 ?— 
No; I got my appointment in April. 


10109. But your first knowledge of the affairs commenced in May, 
1879 ?—Yes. 


10119. Have you since that time been always engaged on the rail- 
way ?—Yes. 


10111. In what capacity ?--Hngineer in charge cf works. 
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10112. What staff have you had under you?—I have had three CQytracts, Noss 
division engineers; I forget exactly the number of assistants. (After goventeen 
_. looking at a return handed the witness by the Judge): I see that the assistants. 
number of assistants now is seventeen altogether. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 
10113. That includes the division engineers ?—Yes, 


‘ 
\ 
4 By the Chairman :— 
a 10114. Three division engineers, and how many assistants ?—Four- 
- teen first and second assistants and subordinates. That includes the 
| accountant and clerk. 


10115. How far west have you yourself travelled over the line at Goes over divi- 
different times so as to give a personal supervision ?—I have been all tenth. > 
over my division myself several times. I make a point of going over 
it every month. 


10116. How far west do the trains run ?—They are running now to Trains running to 
about the 150th mile. 150th mile. 


10117. Does that include any part of contract 41 ?—Yes. 
10118. About how much of it ?—On Saturday, the day I left Fort work laid to 


William, I got a telegram that the track was laid to the forty-sixth Piya) 


mile on 41, to station 2550. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


10119. Do the numbers begin at Fort William ?—No; they begin at 
the end of contract 25, 
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J. H. FrAser’s examination continued : FRASER, 


ope ay. Tendering— 
by the Chairman : 4 ontract No. 42, 


10120. You have been sworn already on this enquiry ?—Yes. 
10:21. You understand that you are now under oath ?—I do. 


10122. You described on previous occasions some of the negotiations Described on pre- 
H r 5 ee . : . vious occasion, as 

which led to your associating yourself with Manning, Shields & Co. on foe 
- contract 42 :\did you give us a description, as far as you knew then, the negotiations 
of the negotiations about the security being put up for the person who iW cacuriia fous 
had tendered lower than you ?—I did, as far as I knew that they had the tenderer — 

: j : : , : ‘ : ._, lower than wit- 
failed in putting up their security, or did not put it up, or did not wish ness’s firm. 
to put itup. The first parties were Nicholson, Morse & Co. They 


were the lowest. 


10123. Did you take part in any of the negotiations which led to 
one of their sureties not coming forward ?--Nothing at all. Is that 
with reference to Mr. Close? 


10124. Yes,with reference to Mr. Close ?-The first notice I had of that First intimation 
was I was served with a legal paper after I got the contract, notifying % lose’ mteres# 
me that Mr. Close had some interest in the contract. I enquired of 

Messrs. Manning and Shieids what it meant, and they gave me some 

_ explanation that if they were to get the contract Mr. Close was to have 

- acertain share, and I replied that I would have nothing to do with 

that at all; that they had the half of the contract and they might 
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divide it up into as many shares as they liked, but that we held the 
half and intended to hold it, and would give a share to no outsider. 
Negotiations were made altogether with Shields and Manning with 
respect to Close. I had no conversation with him with regard to it 
before that whatever. 


10125. Then I understand you to say that you took no part in 
procuring the withdrawal of Mr. Close from any intended suretyship? 
—-I took no part in it, and I did not know at the time that he was 
surety at that time. 


10126. Did we understand you to say that Smith, who was a surety, 
or intending surety for the next lowest tenderer, had intimated that 
he would not come forward ?—Not to me. Not to me. 


10127. How did you get the idea that he was not willing to become 
surety me The general report was that their contract was very badly 
arranged, and the opinion among us contractors was that no man of 
means would go into it, because » their rock was only $1.50. It was a 
very important item. Whitehead’s contract, which was $2.75, joined 
it, and it had a bad impression, Andrews, Jones & Co. being so low. 


10128. Do I understand you to say that your impression was derived 
entirely from reasoning out in your own mind the probabilities of his 
coming forward ?—Pretty much, until | heard it afterwards. 

10129. When you say “pretty much,” do you mean altogether, or 
not altogether ?—I should think, altogether, that he was dissatisfied 
with the contract. 

10130. Had you any other reason but that in your own mind for 
believing that he was not likely to come forward as surety ?—- Well, 
there was a good deal of talk that there were parties interesting them- 
selves in getting the contract for section B. I do not know whether 
there was any reality in that or not. Mr. Shields was in Ottawa a good 
deal of the time; but whether he was in earnest in trying to get, as it 
were, influence from other parties, I could not say. I had forgotten 
whea I was here giving my evidence about a little affair that I noticed 
in Jobn J. McDonald’s evidence—that is about Chapleau. John J. (1 
do not remember whether it was after the contract was awarded to me 
or at the time Smith was in New York) introduced me to Chapleau, 
and said that Chapleau had interested himself some way in getting the 
contract for us or for him, and I said that was all very good. 
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10131. Whom do you mean when you say ‘ for him ”—do you mean 
John J. McDonald?—He said for us, or company, and their com- 
pany combined. Then he stated just as his evidence gave it, that he had 
made some promise. I said: “ You should carry it out if you have 
cone so.” I was under the impression—on account of trying to get clear 
of the other company and taking James Goodwin in with me, 
who gave me the $80,000 that I put up when I thought they 
were trying to throw me out of the contract—that I could get Goodwin 
in with me as a partner, and I thought they were trying to make their 
interest stronger by saying that they had helped to get the contiact. 
But I could not say whether | put a great deal of reliance in this con- 
versation or not. However, I told him that if he had made any arrange- 
ments he ought to pay them. 


10132. Was there a paper signed between them about it ?—Not with 
me. I understood there was a paper signed, but I never saw it. 


_— 
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10133. Did you take no part in the arrangement by which Chapleau 
was to influence Smith, before it was accomplished—lI mean by inducing 
Smith to withdraw ?—Not anything but what was voluntarily spoken 
to me by John J. McDonald, and whether I had any conversation with 
Chapleau or not I do not remember; but I never approached any one 
or made any offers. 

10134. Did you understand before this interview that an arrangement 
of that kind had been made between Chapleau and McDonald ?—No; 
not that I remember. 


10135. Was that interview after the time was up during which 
Andrews, Jones & Co. might get the contract, or was it before their 
time was up ?—I think it was the time that Smith was away to New 
York that this interview took place. 


10136. That is not answering the question ?—That was the time 
that they were waiting for their securities. 


10137. Then they had still a time during which they might put up 
their securities ?—Yes ; I was notified on the 5th of March, 


10138. Please do not get away from what J am asking you, because 
you may confuse us all. At present lam trying to dscertain when the 
interview with Chapleau took place. Do we understand you correctly 
when we think you are suying that this interview between you, 
McDonald and Chapleau was before the time had expired, during 
which Andrews, Jones & Co. had the privilege of putting up their 
security ?—Yes; I think it was before the time expired. It was when 
Smith was away. 

10139. Was not Smith away a month afterwards, and ever since has 
he not been away ?——Yes. 


10140. Then do you not understand that your telling me that it 
was while Smith was away, does not establish whether it was before or 
after the time expired ?--It was before the time expired. 


10141. Was it understood, between you and McDonald then, at the 
personal interview with Chapleau, that McDonald was to pay him the 
money, and that you would share in the payment of the money ? — 
I told him as a matter of honour that he should pay him. 


10142. Do you not understand that is not answering my question ? 
I am not asking you whether McDonald was to pay it; but lam 
asking if it was understood that you should pay part of it ?--There 
was very little talk about it. We sold out so shortly afterwards, 


10143. What happened afterwards does not affect what I am enquir- 
ing about. You understand I am enquiring what took place at this 
interview—so that it does not help me when you tell me what took 
place afterwards. At that interview, or upon the same day, was it 
understood between you and McDonald that you should bear a share 
of the amount that was to be paid to Chapleau or not ?--I do not think 
it was. It was to be left to the company. I do not think we made 
any promise to pay anything. I was there alone, and my partners 
were gone, and | do not think I made any promise at that time, until 
the matter was referred to the company. 


10144. What do you mean by the company ?—That is, my partners: 
Pitblado, Grant and Manning; and I do not think he was there. I do not 
recollect making any promise at all myself. 
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10145. At that interview what was uuderstood to be undertaken by 
Chapleau in consideration for the money which was promised to him ? 
—I could not tell you that it was anything. I did not consider that it 
amounted toanything myself. I did not know what hehad done. 


10146. What was described to you as the services which he had 
rendered, and for which he was to get $4,000 ?—That Smith and he 
had been intimate friends, that they had been old acquaintances, 
and that he was going to advise Smith that it was avery low con- 
tract, and that it would be very imprudent for himself and his friends 
to invest and risk. money in it. That is all I understood Chapleau 
did. That he was a personal friend of this Smith’s. 


10147. But did you understand that he was intending to advise 
Smith truly and faithfully as a friend at that time?—I could not tell 
you, because he was a stranger to meat that time. [I was not acquainted 
with him, and I did not know whether he was doing it to serve 
Manning, McDonald & Co., or to serve me, or to serve Smith. 


10148. I am not asking whether he was a friend or not. I am asking 
whether it was understood by you and McDonald at that time—you 
understand what I mean—whether your own minds were impressed 
with the idea that he was to perform some service as a friend to Smith, 
or whether his service was to be paid as a friend to you ?—He had 
performed the services when I was introduced to him. I was intro- 
duced to him as the party who had done the service before that. 


10149. What was the understanding in your mind of the service he 
had performed ?—That Smith considered the contract too low, and 
that he would not provide the securities—or his friends would not 
assist him in providing the securities. 


10150. Did you understand in your own mind that what he had done 
in his interview with Smith was an act of friendliness to Smith? 
—I think it was now. 


10151. You think that is your understanding now in your own mind ? 
—At that time I thought it was. I thought that Smith was too low. 


10152. I am not asking you what you thought about it in that view 
at all. Iam asking you as to the character which Chapleau assumed 
in giving this advice to Smith—whether it was asa friend to Smith that 
he had advised him to keep out of the suretyship ?—I could not answer 
that, because I could not say. 


10153. Had you no impression in your own mind on that subject ?— 
I did not think much about it; because it was all new to me, and I did 
not think it was worth anything to me, as far as I was concerned, and 
I just listened to it and let it pass right along, because it was no benefit 
to me. 


10154. Was it not a benefit to you to get the contract ?—Unless I 
got the contract in a straightforward manner, I did not want it. 


10155. Did you not think that tho contract was a pecuniary advan- 
tage to you?—lI did. 


10156. Did you understand that you had that advantage in consequence 
of Chapleau’s interference with Smith ?—Not at all. I had no faith in 
what Chapleau had done fur me. I did not think it was any benefit. 
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10157. Did you have any reason to think that Smith would not come 
forward whether Chapleau advised him or not ? —I did not. \4{'[¢ : 


10158. Had you no reason to think on the subject ?—I have no reason 
to give why he did not come forward and put up the money because 
they were all strangers to me. 


10159. Do you mean to say now that you had no impression on your 
mind whether (hapleau’s influence with Smith was of any pecuniary 
advantage to you or not ?—Not to me. 


10160. Had you, at the time of the interview, no impression in your 
own mind on that subject ?—Not at all with regard to any pecuniary 
benefit to me. I did not want his influence and consequently I did not 


consider it any benefit. 


10161. Was there any writing produced at that time ?—Not a scrap ; 
there was a telegram that he got from Smith, I forget what the purport 
of the telegram was; that was the way, he showed me the telegram and 
McDonald. & 


10162. Do you mean you forget the purport of it ?—It was stating 
that his friends were advised not to put up the money. It is so long 
since that [ forgot the purport of it. 


10163. To whom was that addressed, to Chapleau or to McDonald ? 
—I could not tell you that. The purport of it was that they considered 
the prices were low, and that his friends advised him not to have 
anything to do with it. 


10164. Whose friends ?—-Smith’s friends. 


10165. Did that remove any doubt in your mind as to whether you 
would receive the contract ?—Not any. ™ 


10166. It removed no doubt ?—It removed no doubt. 


10167. Had you not some doubt in your mind up to that time ?—I had 
some doubt by the way they were acting. 


10168. Had you any doubt after the telegram was explained to you? 
—I could not say, Iam sure; I do not suppose that I had. I think I 
hardly remember when the telegram came indeed. 


10169. Was it not exhibited at the time of this interview between 
you, McDonald and Chapleau ?—-Yes; that was the time it was exhi- 
bited. 

10170. But was not that in effect informing Chapleau that there was 
no longer any danger of Andrews, Jones & Co.’s interfering in your 
getting the contract ?—No; I do not think it. 


10171. Was not that the effect of the information? —No; because I 
could not tell what the nature of that telegram was. I was not sure of 
anything then until [ was awarded the contract. Contracting is such 
a peculiar business that you cannot tell until you are awarded what 
may turn up. 


10172, Was there any other person besides Chapleau connected with 
any of the Departments of the Government in Ottawa, who took any 
part to help you or your friends in this matter ?—None that I know 
of; not one, Sir, that I know of. 


FRASER 


Tendering— 
Contract No, 24, 


Influencing 
@lerKsae 


No writing pro- 
duced at inter- 
view; buta 
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Fraser & Grant- 

Whitehead 
od artrership~ 10173. Have you any reason to think that your partnership with 
Partnership with Whitehead arranged at a later date was due to the influence of any 
Whitehead not person connected with any of the Departments in Ottawa ?—Not with 
due to influence ’ : : ’ pi 
ofany person the Departments; but I think it was by other parties. 
connected with 
Department. 


Thinks itwasdue 10174. What other parties?—I think Cooper, Fairman & Co. had a 


to Cooper, Fair- : re . 
man & Co. VOLy large Say 10 the matter. 


101%5. Was it due to any influence of any Member of Parliament ? 

—No,; because the arrangement went into effect before any Member of 
Parliament knew anything about it. 

Not due toinflue 10176. Did you procure any Member of Parliament to interest him- 

Mes pero Par. self in farthering the arrangement with Whitehead, as to your partner- 

liament. ship ?—No; none at all. I do not remember of having spoken to a 
Member of Parliament about it. I was in Nova Scotia at the time, and 
was not here at all, and was not in the country. 

Grant made 10177. With or without your procuring any such influence, are you 

ah Wintehead, 2ygare whether any such influence was used ?—I could not say what 
Grant has done. He was the party that made the arrangements. I did 
not make the arrangements. I never made any arrangements with Mr. 
Whitehead personally. I came into the contract after Grant had 
made the whole arrangements. | 


10178. If I remember correctly, you stated that the arrangement was 
completed at Winnipeg ?—Yes, 


10179. And it was completed through Grant representing your 

firm ?—Yes. 
Grant having 10180. He being here at Winnipeg at the time ?—No; he did not 
PREG ES ite eee ne represent the firm, as I need not have gone into it unless [ chose. When 
ed witness to ask Grant made all the arrangements he telegraphed me asking me if | 


if he would goin : ; : ; 
Bohn hms would go into it with him. 


10181. Then was that arrangement with Grant alone ?—Yes. 


10182. And you were offered the option afterwards to go in if you 
preferred ?— Yes, after he had made the arrangements, because they 
were not certain I would go in. 


10183. Then at the time of that arrangement, you were not actually 
interested 7—No; although my name was embodied in the arrange- 
ment at the time, still if was optional with me to agree or not. 
Grant made that stipulation in the arrangement. 


Yendering— 10184. Have you anything further to say ?—Nothing; only with 
Contract No. 42. regard to Chapleau. My own view is I feel there a kind of want of 


Mieke ® reconciling the facts. I do not know whether it was to make it 
TheChapleau  ®ppear to me that they had influence with parties in procuring the 
matter. contract for our firm in introducing me to those parties in order to get 


into the contract, because I wanted to get clear of them, and to take 
Goodwin ; but I did not altogether take in the situation of these parties ; 
that they were saying that they were getting a good deal of influence. 


10185. You m2anthe Toronto parties ?—Yes; that isthe impression. 
I had never anything to do with those parties myself. I never spoke 
to them. 


10186. Were you present when the money was paid to Chapleau ?— 
No; I never saw him get a dollar. 
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J. S. CappDy’s examination continued: 


By the Chairman :— 


10187. Do you remember how far the trains had been running west, 
when you first took charge of the work ?—They had been running to 
the end of contract 25 at the end of the 113th mile, about. 


10188. What is your judgment now about the character of the 
railway as it was completed at that time—I mean over sections 13 
and 25—if you were giving your opinion as to the manner in which. 
the work had been finished and contracts fulfilled ?—Over 13 it shows 
a good deal better over than 25, and they showed a good deal better at 
that time, because at that time it was only partly ballasted on 25, that 
is from the 35th mile west. That is the construction part of it. The 
ballasting of all of 13 was included in 25. 


10189. Do you say that section 13 had been well finished as a rail- 
way ?—Yes. 


10190. It seemed to be in a better shape ?—Yes. 


10191. Without comparing it with another line, what is your opision 
of 13 as finished at that time ?—I think it would seem to be in very 
good shape for a new road at that time. 


10192. Had the road-bed been completed to the full width of seven- 
teen feet ?—On 13 I think it had, but not on 25. 


10193. What do you say generally then as to 25 upon that subject ? 
——The construction of part of 25 runsthrough very difficult country to 
get into shape at once. There was a great deal of muskeg, and it 
sinks very much and settles. It is very uneven. 


10194. Do you mean it settles after the rails are upon it ?—Yes; and 
before the rails are upon it. [ never had any experience in that kind 
of work before, and it looked rather rough to me. 


10195. What else about 25? Is there anything else noticeable about 
the character of the work ?—There was a good deal of finishing-up 
to be dune that I have done since. 


10196. Was that finishing which was included in the original 
contract, in your opinion ?~ Partly. 

10197. In what respects was it unfinished ?—There was all the bal- 
lasting had to be gone overon 25 ; from Linkoping west it was not bal- 
Jasted at all, and there was some ditching. 

10198. How far is covered between the points which you name ?— 
From Linkoping west, about fifty-three miles, was the unballasted 
portion. 


10199. Do you know whether that portion had been taken-off the 
contractors hands as finished ?—No; I do not think it had. 


10200. Did the contractors do any work upon it after you took 
charge ?—Yes, they did work ; principally as days’ work. 

10201. Was it your duty to give certificates upon that subject ? 
—Yes; for all the work that was done. 

10202. Was this ballasting to be paid for under the original agree” 
ment, by the yard or by days’ work?—By the yard principally’ 
and some of it had to be done by days’ work. 


Railway Cone 
struction— 

Contracts Ros. 
13 and 25, 


Trains running 
west to end of 
contract 25, when 
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charge of work.. 


Character of rail- 
way as completed 
in spring of LS79. 


Section 13 wel} 
finished. 


Road-bed com- 
pleted to full 
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13 but not on 25, 


A great deal of 
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the yard; never- 
theless some 
work was paid 
for as days’ work, 
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under progress. 
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Contract No. 41. 
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10203. Iam speaking of the original arrangement ?—The original 
arrangement was by the yard. 


10204. Was that changing in any way the original understanding ? 
—Not that I am aware of, 


10205. How did if come that the ballasting was partly done by days’ 
work ?—On the lower part of the contract on the eastern end, they had 
got out of their pits; they had left their pits on the eastern end and 
were working on the western end from Linkoping west, and when 
they had finished the ballasting of the western end there was some 
places that had to be fixed on the eastern end, and consequently it put 
them to more expense, and part of it was ditching, part ballasting, and 
it could hardly be estimated in any other way than by days’ work. 

10206. Has that section been taken altogether out of the hands of 
the contractor now ?—I do not think so; there is yet work to be done 
on it. 

10207. What kind of work ?—Just ditching and levelling up the ends 
of the bridges, in some places, where the banks have settled, making 
good slopes in the banks, and some rip-rap, retaining walls and things 
of that description. 

10208, Do you still make periodical estimates of the work done 
towards finishing this section ?—Yes. 


10209. Has the contractor any engineer on the spot on his behalf ? 
—Yes. 

10210. So that the contruction of section 25 is still under progress ? 
—You may say it is; it is not yet finished in that respect; of course it 
is run over. 

10211. Has the road-bed been made to the full width ?—Not in every 
instance. 

10212. Is it finished up to the grade generally ?—It might have 
been at one time; but, as I say, it has settled. 


10213. Do you think it has been finished up to the grade in all parts 
at any time ?—I have no doubt it has. 


10214. What work had been done on section 41 when you first took 
charge ?—They were just commencing 41 when I took charge. 


10215. The contractors ? ~Yes. 


10216. What work had been done on the part of the Government? I 
mean had the work been let out ? Had the location been completed 
at the time you arrived ?—There had been a line run through there 
that the contract was iet on, with the understanding that it was to be 
amended, and work was being laid out on the part that was finally 
located, 


10217. Was the work shown upon the ground in the usual way by 
being pegged out ?—Yes, staked out. 


10218, Centre line and also cross sectioning ?—Yes, 


10219. And bench-marks?—Yes; everything that was necessary for 
the work. 


10220. Over the whole line, do you say, or only over portions ?—Only 
over the portions that were final’y located. 


> 
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1022i. As to the other portions which had been finally located, Comt™*ct%o: #1. 

what had been done there ?--Clearing had been done, but there was 
part of the line that had to be amended and had to be cleared yet. 
There was a line about two chains wide all the way through for the 
telegraph. In 1878, I think, Gamsby made some deviations from that 
line on which the contract was let. The line on which the contract 
was let comprised the old telegraph line and the deviations made by 
Gamsby. 


10222. Upon the whole line of section 41, including these portions whenever con- 
which were upon the original telegraph, and those which were upon {actors wanted 
Gamsby’s deviation, had “the line work been regularly laid out and ready for them. 
marked so as to show the contractor where to do the work if he wished 


to do it ?—Wherever they wanted to work it was laid out for them. 


10223. Then as to the portions on which they did not want the work 
laid out, what work had been done by the Government ?—There had 
been a line, as I say, run through on which the contract was let, but it 
was subject to improvement. 


10224. That does not tell me what work they had done. I do not 
know, from what you say, whether cross-sections had been taken and at 
what distance ?—No ; they were not taken. 


10225. Lam trying to get from you what was done ?—There was Onother portions 
nothing buta profile line, a centre line, run through, on these deviations ?)4'Re ouly a pros 
of Gamsby’s and connecting with the whole telegraph line survey that line run through. 


was cleared out. 


10226, Had there been cross-sections taken on the old telegraph line as 
far as it was adopted under the contract ?--No; not for laying out work. 


10227. What is tne nature of the country over those portions of the Character of 


; a > 7 . Coat country over 
line which had not been cross-sectioned and upon which quantities those portions 


could not be correctly ascertained ?—It is a very changeable country. HOV arOss ote 
° 3 ° : . . F r ge- 

There is no five miles of it alike. You run from one description of bie: sand muse 

country to another. Some runs on sand plains, some on muskeg, some Kes: rock, clay. 


on rock, and some on clay. 


10228, Then, having that in view, can you say whether, at the time At time contract 


the contract was let, it was possible to give accurate quantities to any pietocive decur. 


person tendering ?—No; I do not think it was. ate quantities to 
personstendering 


10229. Is there any probability, in your opinion, as an engineer, Line as finally 
that the quantities finally executed will be approximately the same (Yintities and. 
as the quantities which were estimated at the time of tendering, or is shortened line. 


it entirely a matter of chance ?—You see, ‘the line now as finally 


jocated has reduced the quantities immensely and. shortened the line. 


That was one of the first things I set my mind to, when I went there, Quantities when 
was to improve the locaticn as much as possible, and the quantities will be much less 
when the line is finished will not come up to the estimated quantity 9” estimated 


E quantities. 
by a considerable amount. 


10230. Assuming that no change had been made in the location of 
the line, was it probable that the executed quantities would be approx- 
imately the same as the quantities estimated at the time of the tenders ? 
—In some instances it would, it others in would not. Some classes of 
work would be very near, where it was earth-work for instance, but 
the rock work, loose rock particularly, and the muskegs, vary in cha- 
racter a vreat deal. They shrink to a greater or less percentage. 
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Contract No. 41. — 


If there was time 
line might be still 
further im- 
proved. 


Probable saving 
in cost by shorter ; 
location about 
$500,000. 


Four and a-half 
miles in distance 
saved. 


Line not properly 
located when 
contract was let. 


Evidently had 
been thought ne- 
cessary to put the 
work in hand 
even without 
approximately 
ample data; 
hence the clause 
that the location 
was to be 
improved. 


Better had there 
been more sur- 
veying before 
work was let. 


10231, What is your opinion now as to the line actuaily located ? Is 
it still susceptible of improvement, or do you think it is the best that 
could be got ?—I have no doubt, if we had got time, we could still 
have improved the line; but I was very anxions not to keep the 
contractors from their work, and got the best location that was pos- 
sible in the time that we had. 


10232. To what extent in the cost do you think it is elt to 
improve the line, if time had been no object ?—I could hardly tell you. 
I can tell you what would be the probable saving in cost now as located. 
I think it would be between $400,000 and $500,000, besides the saving 
in distance. 


10233. How much in distance ?—There are about four and a-quarter 
miles saved in distance. Of course the capitalized worth of the saving 
in distance will be according to the traffic on the road. 


10234. Take the working expenses as a basis, and calculating the 
capital from that ?—Yes. 


10235. Can you form any opinion to what extent the line might 
have been further improved if time had been no object —I mean, both in 
cost and in distance—or have you given that sufficient consideration to 
form any opinion ?—I can hardly say, but I think a very great saving 
could have been made both in allignment and distance, if we had had 
more time to do it in, 


10236. Then, from an engineering point of view, do you consider thut 
the contract was let too early (Vee nulido not think the line was 
located properly. That is evident from what has been done to improve 
it in the short time that was at our disposal. 


10237. Can you give any explanation of the reasons for letting the 

contract under these circumstances, at the time it was let ?—No, I 

cannot; unless it was necessary to have the work in hand at once, and 
put it ander construction. 


10238. Do you mean that it might have been more important to the 
country to have it finished early, than to save the money which it 
would have cost to have finished it at a later date ?—That might have 
been the understanding at the time. It is very likely it was. 


10239. I am not asking whether it actually was; I am asking 
whether, in your judgment as an engineer, you can see any reason for 
it ?—That is the reason I would give for it: that it was important to 
have the road made through as quickly as possible 


10240. Irrespective of the cost ?—Yes; my idea was that it was 
necessary to have the road built through, and for that reason the con- 
tracts were let with that particular clause : that the location was to be 
improved ; that the line was subject to improvement. 


10241. From what you know of the subject, have you any opinion 
whether a better general location than the one so obtained could have 
been obtained by putting on a larger staff to make the examinations and 
locations ?—I think so. I think that if, before the work had been let 
at all, there had been more surveying done, it would have been better. 
I think that the line could have been improved before the contract had 
been let, if it were deferred for some time. 
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10242. At present I am asking whether it could not have been done Vemt™act No. 41. 
without deferring it for any considerable time by putting on a larger 
staff of surveyors ?—No; I do not think that. 

19243. So that time was absolutely necessary to have made this sub- More time would 
sequent improvement which you describe ?-—Yes; it was necessary. a ee 
You see the contractors were at work all the time that we were there, ie 
and we had to keep ahead of them with the location to keep oat of 
their way. 

10244. Then the improvement of the line was not a question of 
numbers of men or surveyors ?—No. 

10245. You mean it depended entirely upon the time. Is that what 
you mean?—Yes; that is what 1 mean. 

10246. Have you been over the country of section 42, or section 15, 
at all?—I have been over part of 42, about the first ten miles, or these 
last ten miles from here. 


10247. How does the country over the worst part of 41 compare Eastern part of 
with this part of the country in42, which you have seen?—As faras I #28 very good 


‘ country. 
have seen 42, it seems to be a pretty good country. 
10248. That is the east end of 42 ?—Yes, 
10249. It is an easier country than the worst part of 41 ?—Yes, Easier than 41. 


10250. What is the general nature of the country over the worst part 
of 41 ?—Rock and muskeg. 
10251. What proportion of 41 in your opinion is rock and muskeg, About one-third 


or country of that character ?—About one-third of it. ee Sean 


10252, What is the general character of the rest of the line on 41 ?— Thirty-four miles 
Almost all the western thirty-four miles is clay,with very little muskeg Aastra so rea 
on it. The middle part is muskeg, and sand, and rock, and the eastern rock; east part 

Witla’ a F ; muskeg and loose 
part is about the heaviest muskeg work and rock—loose rock. rock. 

19253. That last is the portion which has been finished, and over 
which trains are now running ?—Yes. 

1u254. Can yon form any opinion from your past experience, as to Trains will run 
the probable time when 41 will be finished, so that trains can go over 9ver 41 In fall of 
it?—I believe, unless there is some unforeseen cause for delay, the 
treck will be laid over it next fall, so as trains can go over it. 


10255. Do you mean about a year from this time ?—Yes. 


10256. Will you describe, in a general way, about the force that is Force em player 
now employed upon the work by the contractors?—lL think there is tractor 1,400 men, 


about 1,400 men. and horses and 
) i machinery. 
10257. And what machinery ?—On the construction they have gct 


dumping-cars and horses and carts. 


10258. Steam shovels ?—They have got no steam shovels on the 
construction, except ballasting; they have two steam shovels on the 
ballasting. 

10259. Have you any idea, in round numbers, how many horres they 
have employed altogether ?—That I could not tell just now. 

10260. Would it be in the hundreds ?—Yes; there are over 100. 


1026!. Is the character of the work done on section 41 to your satis- Work being done 
faction ?—Yes satisfactorily. 
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Contract No.41- 19262. Are the contractors fulfilling the substance of their agree- 
ment, as far as you know ?—Yes. 

Disputes between 10263. Have there been disputes between you and their engineers 

Cotas. and themselves upon the subject of the character of the work or quan- 


gineer. tities ?— Yes; of course there are disputes. 


10264, Lengthened disputes, or have they been easily settled ?— 
Sometimes they are easily settled, and other times they are referred to 
the Engineer-in-Chief by the contractors. 


10265. Upon what subjects are these disputes referred to the Engi- 
neer-in-Chief ?—Now, about the work that I consider they ought to do, 
and that they consider that they ought to be paid for ina different 
way. 


Subjects of dis- 1026¢. What sort of work ?—For instance, ties —that is one of the 
pute—quality of disputes in point now—they want to use spruce ties. I do not consider 
spruce a good kind of wood, and I will not let them use it. 


Contract No.25. 10267. What other subject ?—Then there was, on 25 for instance, a 
Wasted ballast. lot of the ballast that J consider was wasted, and that they consider 
was put on to widen the banks; but I ordered the assistant engineer in 
charge of the work to deduct this ballast from the amount returned ; 
and that they have referred to the Engineer-iu-Chief. Then, again, in 
some parts of the cuttings it was to their advantage to waste in some 
places, and I allowed them to waste in those places where they 
requested, but they were to replace it by an equivalent amount of 
Demand to be ~ borrowing. For instance, one end of the rock cutting they would want 
Pa eto cing to strip, and waste the stripping, and they were to borrow itand put it 
the same into the dump at their own expense. Now they want to be paid for 
eyeing this waste in both cases. 


10268. The understanding was, you say, that they should dump,from 
borrowed material an equivalent for the wasted material ?—Hxactly. 


10269, And instead of that they claim for the borrowed material, and 
for the measurement of the material that had been wasted ? — Yes; that 
is one of the things they have asked the engineer to grant, because 
I will not. 


10270. Is there any further subject of dispute ?—I cannot remember 
of anything just now. 


Embankments 10271. Have you found in the estimated measurements of the embank- 
over muskegs. ments over muskegs, that there has been any serious mistake in the 
calculation ; for instance, that the muskegs have subsided to a much 
greater extent than was allowed for, when tenders were asked ?—I 
think that the percentage that was allowed in the original quantities 
was in some Cases sufficient, and in others not enough; as I tell you 
the muskegs vary in character a great deal, some of them are more 
consistent and hold a much larger quantity of solid material, and others 
you can hardly tell when you commence to work the muskeg how it is 
going to turn out, unless you have a great deal of experience. 


10272. Have you ever had any experience in testing, by boring, the 
depth of muskeg ?—I never had anything to do with muskeg work 
until I came on here. 

Bottomsof mus- 10273. Since you have come here, have you endeavoured to ascertain 


Peihad i BOM whether the bottoms can be reached, or tested by boring ?—Yes; the 


> 
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engineers sound them alJl as they go along; that is part of the duty. of Contract No. 25, 


the leveller. 


10274. Do you employ cross-logging on the muskegs ?—In very few 
cases on our work. Whenever we can drain it properly we do away 
with it. 


10275. Have you noticed whether there has been much shrinkage 


after the line had been apparently made up to formation level ?—Yes; 


it settles, and will settle for years’ across muskegs. We have to cut 


down bridges as much as three feet on the contract. 


10275. To coincide with the adjoining road-bed ?—Yes; to reduce the 
grade. I could show you, if you like, some cross-sections taken across 
contract 25. 


10277. Have you any knowledge of the country north or south of the 
line near Lake Superior ?—No; I do not know the country there except 
from sceing the profiles of work that has been gone through. 


10278. You mean surveys ?—The only information I have of the 
country is from surveys that have been made, the profiles of which L 
have seen. 


10279. You mean surveys that have been reported in the books ?—I 
mean McLennan’s exploratory surveys. 


10280. But you have no knowledge of your own ?—No. 


10281. Has any portion of section 41 been taken off the contractor’s 
bands ?—No. 


10282. Do you understand that the whole must be completed before 
any portion is taken off his hands ?—Yes, 


10283. It is upon that basis that you are proceeding in the matter ? 
—Yes, | 


10284. Can you say without exactness about what proportion of the 
line, as finally located, was so located when you arrived ?—There was 
about twenty-seven miles up as far as the Gull River on the east end. 


10285. Have you ever given any consideration to the prices of the 
tender-for this work ?—Yes; I think the prices for the earth work 
was very low when I first saw the work, and the prices for the other 
work were fair. 4 


10286. Did you consider whether the prices as a whole were propor- 
tionate or disproportionate ?—T'o other work, do you mean ? 


10227. No; to each other. It is spoken of as consistent or incon- 


sistent in some places ?--The price tor ballast I consider to be a fair 


price. The price for earthwork I consider low. The price for rock 
work, I think was just about as little as it could be done for. 


10228. According to that there would not be the price of any of the 
work which would make it the advantage of the contractor to increase 
the quantities upon one classification, and decrease it upon another ? 
—Yes ; it would. 


10289. That is the reason I am asking you about consistency of 
prices ?—For instance, the muskeg. The contractors make more out 
of muskeg than anything else in the way of excavation. 


10290. You mean more in proportion to the price ?—Yes. 


Embankments 
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Work measured 
in excavation and 
more is required 
of muskeg to 
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than of other 
material. 

150 yards of mus- 
keg to 100 yards 
of bank, 
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tenders, 


Contract 41 incon- 
sistent. 


Less rock work 
and more muskeg 
est for contrac- 
tor. 


10291. A larger percentage of the price is gain ?--Exactly. 


10292. For what reason ?—It is easier work, and there is a great 
shrinkage init. The work has to be measured in excavation and it 
takes more of it todo. You have to take more out of the pit to make 
up a bank. For instance, take a piece of bank that will have 100 yards 
init. In some muskegs it will take 150 yards to make 100 yards of 
bank. 


10293. Do you mean that the material which is taken out of these 
muskegs, and which shrinks in the way you describe, is taken out at 
less price to the contractor than other material?—Yes; that is exactly 
it. From that illustration [ have given you, you will see that is 
exactly what [ mean. 


10294. Then wherever earthwork is required for purpose of filling 
in muskegs the price per yard for that sort of earth work ought to be 
less than other earth work ?—Yes. 


10295. And the tender that is based upon the same price for both of 
these kinds of earth work is not a consistent tender ?— Unless the con- 
tractor expected to use this muskeg. For instance, the contractor 
might in making his tender know that he had a certain amount of 
sand or clay, and a certain amount of muskeg. He might make an 
average of the price, knowing that he could use this muskeg ata 
greater profit. 


10296, Have you any understanding about the term or the word 
‘‘ consistent’ which is often used by engineers when applied to the 
different prices in a tender of different kinds of work ?—I do not under- 
stand it the way you say. 


10297. I have assumed from what I have read and heard from other 
engineers that ‘ consistent ” means this: that a man will make about the 
same percentage of profit upon each kind of work, so that it is not 
material to him what kind of work is diminished or increased, for the 
same percentage of loss will apply to them all. An inconsistent tender, 
as | undertand it, is this: that some works he will make a profit on, 
and others he will suffer a luss on, and that a change of the kind of 
work will be a benefit or loss to him, according to tho classification of 
the quantities ?—Then I consider that it was an inconsistent contract— 
contract 41. The prices were inconsistent. 


10298. In what respect ?—For instance, if scme classes of work were 
reduced the contractor would lose more money than he would if other 
classes of work were reduced. 


10299. Is there any other item besides this earth filling in muskegs 
to which that inconsistency could be applied to any extent in the case 
of contract 41 ’?’—No; I do not know that there is. I think that the 
rock price is just about as low as it possibly could be to get it done at 
all. Ido not think the contractor will make much money on the rock 
work. 


10300. Then the less rock work and the more muskeg filling this 
contractor has the better for bim ?—Yes, 


10361. Have the deviations which have been made, and on which 
the cost has been diminished, been in the direction of saving rock ?— 
Yes. 


; 
| 
a 
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10302. So that the deviations have not resulted in any loss to the Davintions oni 
contractor ?7—I think not, in the percentage. have resulted in 


. ; ‘ no loss to con- 
10303. If they have been in the direction of using more muskeg tractor. 


embankment than would have been used on the older line?—No, I 
think there is less ; if anything less muskeg and less rock. 


10304, Then the larger proportion of work has been in ordinary an western 
excavation ?—Yes; ordinary earth excavation. All the western divi- #iy)sion changed 
sion almost is changed from rock into clay. ’ 


10305. Is there any other matter connected with the work under 
your supervision, about which you would like to give any explanation 
or further evidence ?—No; I do not know of anything. 


10306. Who has charge of the work of the telegraph lines over your Telegraph ~ 


section ?—I think P. J. Brown. Paicietnmy verse y 
10307. In what capacity ?—I think he is manager of it. P. J. Brown, 
manager. 


10308. Where does he live ?—I think he lives in Ingersoll. 


10309. In what capacity bas he charge of it ?—I think he is manager 
of it. 

10310. For somebody else ?—Yes; for Oliver, Davidson & Co. gen tea 
.19311. Do any of the principals live near the line ?—No. 

10312. Is Brown living near the line any portion of the year ?—He 


has generally been at the Landing once a year. He was once last 
summer and I believe this summer. I did not see him this summer. 


10313. In his absence who has charge of the work of the line on the Neil Macdougali, 
spot ?—Noil Macdougall. a ae 

10314. Where does he live ?—At Fort William, 

10315. In what capacity ?—I suppose he is manager of the line, as 
far as Hagle Lake, 1 think itis. That is the only one that I know of. 

10316. Is he an operator ?—He operates too. 

10317. Are the messages repeated at Hagle Lake, or do they go on Messages repeat- 
to Rat Portage ?—I think they are repeated at Hagle Lake. Ce eae 

10318. That is the end of your section ?—Yes. 

10319. Who is the operator there ?—I do not know. 


» 
10320. What is the arrangement about messages over that section of canadian Pacific 


the line connected-with the railway business ?—They are supposed to Railway men. 
take precedence of others. cedence of others, 


10321. Are they paid for?—No; we do not pay anything. Not paid for. 


10322. Are you enabled to send messages connected with the line 
without expense ?— Yes. 


10323. And without delay ?—No; not without delay. Frequent delays. 


10324. Does it often happen that delay prevents you sending mes- sometimes a 
sages ?—-Yes; once you pass the end of contract 41 the line is very Poeien ee 
uncertain. Sometimes you do not get a message through for a month. month. 

I have had a message kept over that I did not get for a month after- 


wards, 


10325. Is there any portion of the year when communication seems 
to be better kept up than at other portions of the year ?—No; it varies. 


od 
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Line not better 
maintained in 

winter than in 
summer. 


Delays arise from 
line being down. 


Poles not put in 
properly where 
there is rock. 


On 41 poles fall by 
reason of rotting ; 
wood bad and in- 
sulators come off. 


Insulators not 
properly put up 
in the first 
instance, 


Life of poles ac- 


cording to quality 


of wood: of tam- 
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For a short time it may work very well; then it takes a turn the 
other way, and does not work for a week. You cannot get a message 
from Winnipeg for a week. 


10326. Do you know whether the rule is that the line is better main- 
tained in winter than in summer, or the reverse ?—I do not think it is 
the rule. 


10327. It has been represented that where there is much water upon 
the line-in winter, the line is workable with lessdelay than in summer, 
for the reason that ice becomes an insulator ; do you know whether 
that has proved so in your own experience ?—Yes, whenever ice forms 
on the wire ; but that is only occasionally through the winter, and gen- 
erally at the beginning of winter, I know. 


10328. To what do you attribute these delays in the transmission of 
messages ?—I fancy itis from the line being down—getting knocked 
down or blown down—the poles not being properly put up., 


10329. Did you say that through the wooded portions the openings 
were two chains wide ?—Yes; that is the width of them—two chains, 
T think. 


10330. Do you know whether the poles are knocked down by trees 
falling on them, oris it from the defevtive construction originally ?—It 
is very seldom the trees fall on it. 


10331. What sort of poles are in use over that section ?—All. sorts— 
tamarack, spruce, and pine—that is avout, the principal woods they use. 
10332. Do you attribute the falling of the poles to the material of 


the poles, or the insufficiency of the support at the bottom ?—TI fancy 
that on 42 there was so much rock, the poles are not put in properly. 


10333. But on 41 and eastward ?-On 41 where it fails is from the 
poles falling down alter rotting off. It is bad wood and the insulators 
come off. Somet mes a lot of insulators come off in the storms, and 
the wires drag on the ground. 


10334. Have you seen them in that condition ?—Yes; and have put 
them up. 


10335. Often ?—I have seen them often. 


10336. Do you think they were sufficiently put up in the first 
instance—the insulators ?—No; I do not think that they were properly 
put up. 


10337. I understand you to say that the insulators would become 
detached, although the poles might remain firm ?—Yes ; when one pole 
falls down it knocks out a lot of insulators from the others. 


10338. Do you mean that the insulator is put in with the grain at 
the top of the pole? Willa nailor anything bold as firmly length- 
ways in the grain ag cross-wise ?—No; it will not. 


10339. Is that more decidedly the case in soft woods, such as you 
describe ?—Yes; of ccurse. The softer the wood is the less resistance 
there is and it will rot quicker. 


10340. Have you noticed that the poles have fallen from rotting off ? 
—Yes; in a great many instances. 


10341. Have you any idea of the average life of poles made of the 
wood which you describe ?—For instance, tamarack—lI think a tamarack 
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pole will last about ten years at the outside, before rotting off. I think Comtract No. 4. 
a spruce pole will rot last more than three or four, Pine poles last fares ane 
probably from seven to ten years, according to the character of the four; pine from 


ground. {t will rot quicker in sand than anything else. ROO KOLA 


10342. Have you formed any opinion of the proportion of these Greater propor- 
different woods used in the poles of this line 41, and eastwards 2—No; jaen Sbeles on A 
but I say the greater proportion are either jack pine or spruce. spruce. 

10343. Since you have had experience on the line, over which you Line not properly 
have charge, do you consider that the line has been efficiently main- ™intained. 
tained ?—No. Ido not think it has been looked after properly. Ido 
not think it has been maintained properly. If it had been maintained 
properly we could have got messages through quicker. 


10344. Could you say, in a general way, about what proportion of Quarter of time 
the time, since you have been there, the line has been out of working pati enaan be 
order ?—All the way through to Winnipeg ? ; 


10345. Yes ?—I should think abot one-quarter of the time that you 
@ould not get a message through. 


10346, Have you any idea whether that is due to defects south of 
Selkirk, or east of Selkirk, as a rule ?—I could not say that. I should 
fancy it was from the east of Selkirk, between Hagle River and Selkirk. 


10347. South of Selkirk, over what country is the line constructed ? 
—I am not personally acquainted with it, but I should say it is prin- 
cipally a flat prairie, or bush land. 

10348. Assuming that it was altogether on the west side of Red 
River, have you any information of the character of the country ?—No. 
I do not know it personally. 


10349. Have you spoken at any time to any of the parties in charge 
of the telegraph work as to the delay, or the insufficiency of the main- 
tenance ?—I have spoken to the man in charge there. 


10350. Who is that ?—Macdougall; and I have also spoken to our head 
office. 


10351. Where ?—At Ottawa. 


10352. Has this been frequently—I mean the complaining either to Frequently com- 
Macdougall or the head office ?—I have complained to the head office P!@ine’ 
once or twice, and written about it, reporting that it was working very 
badly. 


10353. Do you know whether there is much general business done 
over this line ?—I think there is a good deal. 


10354. I mean irrespective of the railway business—the Government 
business ?—Yes; irrespective of the railway business there is a good deal. 


10355. Do you know anything of the rates charged over the Oliver 
& Davidson portion ?~ No; I do not, 


10356. Do you know what staff of men are employed in repairing or Three men at 
maintaining this line ?—I only know of three men. I have seen three ies ee aan 
men at work on our division. 


10357. Are these men kept steadily at work, or only occasionally ? 
—Only occasionally, 


10358. Is there anything further that you wish to say by way of 
evidence ?—No; there is nothing that I can think of. 
424 
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Nixon’s Pur- 
vey orship— 


Stores Account) Joun PARR, sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman : — 
10359. Where do you live ?—Winnipeg. 
10360. How long have you lived here ?—Since the winter of 1875. 


10361. Have you had any connection with the Pacific Railway ?— 
Ves) 


Store-keeperfrom 10362. In what capacity ?—I used to act as stores’ man. 
spring of 1875 to A ; rf 
summer of 1880. 12363. During what time ?—From the spring of 1875 to about a 


month ago. 
10364. What were your duties ?—In my relations respecting the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ? 


Duties. 10365. Yes ?—I used to fetch the mail down and look after the ship- 
ment of all the goods; and if any of the engineers wanted anything he 
sent me to do it; or if Mr. Nixon wanted anything he sent me to do it. 


10366. Anything further; what was your principal duty ?—I cannot” 
tell you. 
10367. Did you not take charge of the stores ?—I did. 


10368. Was that your principal duty ?—I was not the principal part 
of my time in the store-house. I am there once a week, may be once 
a day, or may be once in two weeks. 


For mostoftime 10369, Then for most of the time you were absent from the store ? 
absent from store. —Yes 


10370. Did you keep any books in connection with the business of 
the store ?—No books but the one in your hand. 
10371. What do you call it: do you call it a ledger ?—No. 
10372. A day-book ?—No. 
10373. Can you give it some name ?-—I call it a store-book. 
Store-book shows 1038/4: Did you keep any other book ?—No. 


amount of goods 10375. What is this book intended to show ?—To show the amount 


issued. of the goods that was received into the store and issued out. 

Saar gece 10376. Does it relate only to the Pacific Railway stores ?—No ; there 
pee is more than that. There is some Mounted Police, some private and 
Railway, Mount- ) 


ed Police, Indian some Indian. 
and private stores ‘ 
10377. When you say private what do you mean ?—Col. 


Richardson used to send up goods here addressed to himself, and I 
would have to keep track of them. 


10378. No other private goods ?—Yes; policemen’s effects—packages 
and bags and satchells, trunks and things like that. 


10379. Did you make entries of all such goods as that in this book ? 
—Yes; to the best of my recollection, I did. 


10380. Then this store-book was intended to contain entries of all the 
goods from every source which went into the store ?—Yes. 


10381. [s that what you mean ?~Yes; that is what I mean. 


10382. Does it contain entries of goods that were issued ont of the 
store ?—Yes. 


— 
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103&3. Are the values of the goods mentioned in the book ?—No; I 
did not know anything at all about the values; there are some, I think, 
though. 


10384. Was it a general practice to mention the values ?—No; it was 
not. 


10385. Besides ordinary goods were animals placed in your charge 


as store-keeper ?—Sometimes; suppose a sub-agent brought them in, ¢4 


and he was retained on, he would look after the horses until they were 
placed away some place ; but suppose a sub-agent came in from the 
west, and brought in forty horses, he and the man would be kept on to 
look after the horses until they were sent out to the Mennonite settle- 
ment, or some place like that. 


10386. Would your book show any record of the transaction ?—No; 
there would be a receipt in the office from the party who got them. 


10387. Were you in the office as a rule?—No; I was principally on 
the street. 

10388. How did you come to know that there would be a receipt in 
the office ?—I have seen receipts. 


10389. On every occasion ? —No; I could not say on every occasion. 


10390. Then why do you say there would be receipts there ?— 
Because I have seen some. 


10391. Do you mean you think there are receipts there, but you do 
not know ?—No; I have seen some receipts from the Mennonites. 


10392. What do you mean about seeing receipts in the office ? You 
have voluntered some statement about that, and I want to see what the 
statement amounts to ?—I have seen receipts in the office from parties 
who got the things. 

10393. Do you mean to say that receipts were always given and left 
in the office, or not ?—No; I do not. 

10394. Therefore, it is better to confine your answer to my question. 
I was asking what happened under your knowledge. Would ycur 
books show any record of the transaction which you have described 
about the return of a large quantity of horses which were afterwards 
taken into the country ?—The shipping-book would. 


10395. Is the shipping-book your book ?—1 look after it occasionally. 


10396. I made use of the words your book ?—I do not understand 


you. 
10397. I asked you a little while ago if you kept any book, and you 
said you did and pointed to the store-book, and now I ask you about 
your book. What book do you think I mean ?—There would be no 
record of it in that book. 
10398. Would there be any record of it in any book which you Lave 
any control of, or had then control of ?—Unless the shipping: book, 


10399. Had you a shipping-book ?—Yes. 
10400. Where is it ?—Some place here (witness looks for the book), 


10101. Explain the nature of this book which you say you kept— 
which you call the shipping-book ?—This was the account of the goods 
that parties got gcing out—surveying parties. 
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book to show the 
animals which 
came into and 
left in charge of 
witness. 


About twice a 
year asked to 
makea statement 
showing stores in 
his charge. 


Made statement 
of what he found 
in stock. 


No receipt-book 
in store. 


Witness’s duties 
as store-kKeeper 
ended July, 1879 ; 
but in charge 
until he turned 
goods over to 
Scott in spring of 
1880. 


10102. Would these books have reference to properties which you 
had under your control, or the supplies which other parties furnished 
for surveying parties or other books ?—They woul refer to both. They 
would contain entries of property which I had control of, and supplies 
of other people. 

10403. Now would the:e shipping-books show the transactions which 
yoa have described —that is the receipt of numbers of animals returned 
from surveying parties ?—No. 

10404. Is there any book which would show that ?—I think so (look- 
ing at the store-book). 


10405. Of course, you understand that my question relates to the 
general practice, and not to single transactions ?—I think the general 
transactions were put in this book. 


10406. If it was necessary to make up a statement now from these 
books for the purpose of showing all the animals which were in your 
charge at any time, and of the animals which left your charge, are 
there materials in this book to show that sufficiently ?—No. 


10107. Why not ?—Well, there were horses died, horses lost, that I 
could not keep track of. here would be no track of them in that book, 


10408. Then is it possible from these books which you had, to ascer- 
tain now the result of all the transactions upon that subject ?—No. 


10409. Were you asked from time to time to make up statements to 
show what property was left in your charge ? —Yes. 


10410. At what intervals ?—About twice a year, I think. 


10411. Upon what basis did you make up that statement; was it 
from what the books showed, or from what you found to be present in 
your custody ?—From what I found to be present. 


10412. Did you ever attempt to ascertain whether what was found 
to be present in your custody would agree with the entries in the books 
which you had made, ordid you rely entirely upon your sense of sight ? 
—I think I relied upon my sense of sight. 

10413. Do you know whether any receipt in writing was given by 
Mr. Nixon, or anyone else, when goods or animals were returned ?—L 
do not know. 


10414. For instance, supposing a surveying party would return 
thirteen animals ?—Yes; I would give receipts for them. 


10415. Did you keep any record of those reccipts?—No; only what 
was in my books. 


10416. There was no book out of which receipts were always cut ?— 
No. ; 
10417. No stub ends to trace them now ?—No. 


10418. Did Mr. Nixon sometimes give receipts himself for such 
property ?—I could not say ; I rather think not. 


\ 


10419. When were your duties ended as store-keeper?—A year ago 
last June or July. 


10420. Was any store continued after that time ?—Yes. 
10421. Who took charge of it ?—I had to take charge of it. 


ia 
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10422. After your duties ended ?—Yes; until I turned them over to 
Mr. Scott here some time last spring. 


10423. Then your duties did not end until some time last spring as 
far as these stores were concerned ?—No; perhaps I ought not to suggest 
anything. 

10424. Yes, suggest anything ?—Well, I got things in charge: yet 


that no one would take over. 


10425. Have you offered them ?—Yes. 
10426. To whom?—Mr., Skead. He said I had no right to take them 
into the store. 


10427. What sort of property is this? —A set of harness and a buck- 
board, and some tin pans, oil cloths and dishes, and things like that. 


10428. Why did he say that you had no right to take these goods 
into the store ?—He said he had sold these to Professor Selwyn last 
spring ‘These were Canadian Pacific Railway goods that he had sold 
to Professor Selwyn last spring, and he was in another Department, 
under the Minister of the Interior. 

10429. Had you been performing any other duties besides those con- 
cerning stores ?--I have been messenger for the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, and I generally look after the shipment of any goods they have to 
ship now. 


10430. Do you remember the office of the railway being broken into 
at one time and papers disturbed ?—Yes ; I do. 


10431. About what time was that ?—I think it must be three years 
last April. I would not say for certain. 

10432. How do you fix the time in your mind ?—I have heard it 
talked about. 

10433. Was there any other matter about the same time which you 
can recall so as to make it sure ?—I remember what happened that day. 
Mr. Currie and I have talked the matter over in the office. 

10434. You think it was in April, 1877 ?—No. I think it was in 
April 1878. 

10435. That is only two years ago last April. Which do you think 
you mean ?—I do not know whether it was in 1877 or 1878, but I 
know it was in the spring of the year, in April. 

10436. What was the first knowledge that you had of it ?—A mes- 
senger came up to my place in the morning—that is the first know- 
ledge I had of it. 

10437. Who was the messenger ?—A man named Bailey. 

10438. What then?—He told me the office was robbed. I said: 
“robbed of what?” He said he did’nt know. I said there was nothing 
there to rob. He said it was robbed and asked what was to be done, so 
IT came down. 

10439, What did you sce?—I saw the books and papers knocked 
around on the office floor. 

10440. Did you see any means by which a person had entered ?— 
Isaw ascrew-driver on the floor. 
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10441. How did it appear that any person had entered ?--It would 
appear that they had come in through the window of Mr. Nixon’s office. 


10442. Was any person else present besides Bailey and yourself ?— 
There was Mr. Hespeler, Capt. Howard, Mr. Luxton, Mr. Smith, 
I think, and Mr. Pierce, and young Mr. Hespeler. 


10443. What was done ?—They looked around at it, and saw the 
books and papers there on the floor, and I do not know whether it was 
Capt. Howard or Mr. Luxton said there was no use in allowing them 
to lie there. I had better put them into a box, and I gathered them 
up and put them into the box. 


10444. Do you know whether they have ever been assorted since? 
—Yes; I think they have. 


10445. Did you take any part in the assorting ?— Yes. 

10446. Who else?—I do not know whether Mr. Currie did or not. 

10447. Did any person else assist you in assorting them ?—Mr. 
Nixon did. 

10448. Had he been at home, at Winnipeg, during the breaking into 
the office ?—No; he was not home. 


10449. Where was he?—I think he was down in Ottawa, or down 
east some place. 


10450. Was it understood generally at that time that he was at the 
east ?—I do not know ; but I think it would be round town. 


10151. Did you understand that he went down to visit some friends ? 


—1do not remember whether he was called on business, or whether he 
went down to visit. 


10452. One of the Blue Books printed in 1878 shows that he was 
under examination, on the 15th April, 1878, before a Committee of the 
House of Commons; do you know whether he was away on that 


eccasion at that time ?—I could not swear that that was the time unless 
T knew. 


10453. In the assorting of the papers, do you know whether the 
papers were all forthcoming again, or whether any were missing ?—f 


do not know. Ido not know whether there were any books missing; 


10454. Were they very much disturbed ? Were they in bundles, or 


were any of the bundles open ?—Some of the bundles were open and. 
scattered around the floor. 


10455. In detached pieces or ia collected parcels ?—Some of them in 


detached pieces and some in parcels, the same as monthly accounts 
would be. 


10456. Do you know who took part in the breaking in ?—I do not. 
10457. Do you know whether any steps were taken to ascertain at 


that time who broke in ?—Not that I know of. There was noone here 
but Mr. Currie and Capt. Howard. 


10458. Is there anything further which you wish to say by way of 
evidence or explanation of your previous testimony ?—-About anything ? 
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10459. Anything you wish to say connected with the Pacific Rail- 

way directly or indirectly ?—No; nothing. Of course my opinion 

would not be anything anyway. 
10460. I am speaking as to facts within your knowledge ?—No; I 

want to tell you everything I know, and tell the truth as far as I 

know. I might think of things some other time. 

Cot. W. OsBoRNE SMITH, sworn and examined : Cot. W. O. SMITH. 

By the Chairman :— Bon tea 

10461. Where do you live ?— Winnipeg is my headquarters. ei nusdacenre 


10462. How long have you lived here ?—Since 1871 with short 
exceptions. 


10463. Have you had any official position here ?—I hold the position Deputy, Adjutant- 
of Deputy Adjutant-General in command of the forces in the North- General. 
West. 


10464. Have you had any business connected with the Pacific Rail- 
way ?—None. - 

10465. Have you informed yourself upon the question of inundations Part of his duty 
in this neighbourhood ?— As far as I can, it is part of my duty as staff make himself ace 
officer to make myself acquainted with the physical conditions of the avainted with 

F physical condi- 
country. tions of the 
ane 3 5 : A country. 

10466. Have you made many enquiries in this direction ?—I have 
rade a large number of enquiries. / 

10467. Have you recorded from time to time the result of those 


enquiries ?—I have not recorded the result except in my memory. 


10468. Would you be able, without my asking questions upon the 
different features of tae matter, to give us a general statement of it ?— 
As to inundations ? 


10469. Yes ?—I can speak more particularly as to information [ have 
received with regard to the flood of 1852 and the flood of 1861. I 
have had many conversations with a number of persons who were 
residents in the country at the tim@gand received a good deal of infor- 
mation from them. From the resalt of these conversations and from 
certain data I have taken, and observations I have made myself, I should Gyannel of Rea 
say that the channel of the 1iver had very much increased, so largely and Assineboine 
increased that 1 hardly think there is any danger of any scrious flood widened. little 


: hts danger of inun- 
again occuring. dations. 


10470. Do you mean the Red River ?—The Red River and the Asai- 
neboine. A memorandum of datal have, referring to the Assineboine. 
As J happen to live on the banks of it, within 500 or 600 yards of Red 
River, | have made observations on the rapidity of the current for two 
or three years, and I have data as to the enlargement of the river at 
that point. 


10471. Do you mean the widening of the river when you say enlarge- 
ment ?—The widening of the river and the deepening of the channel, 
as there has been a considerable amount of scouring going on. When 
J was here first I had constantly to go up in boats to the Lower Fort 
where we had a detachment. Subsequently I have been in the habit 
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of going down every year to the mouth of the river, and I have noticed 
that the river is very largely widened, more particularly where the 
banks are leveller. 


10472. How far does that portion extend ?—I should say about 
twelve miles. 


10473. And from that point north what is the general character of 
the bank ?—From that point north, nearly as far as Selkirk, itis more 
gravelly and more rocky. That portion also, from information I have 
received from old residents, must have widened very largely since 1852, 
which was the last serious flood. The flood of 1861 does not appear to 
have been anything like as large in extent. 


10474. As to the widening of that portion which is bounded by firm 
banks, do you remember from the information of these old settlers, 
what judgment you formed as to the extent of the widening ?—In 
one particular place I should imagine there was fully one-third of the 
river—that is at the point twelve miles away from here, where, as far as 
1 can understand, the channel was very contracted and where a jam used 
to take place and throw back the water in this portion of the country. 


10475. Do you mean that we should understand that you were under 
the impression that the river had thus widened one-third beyond what 
it was in 185% ?—Yes; my informant is aman who lived on the point, 
which was then entirely washed away. In fact, as he expressed it, 
‘“‘a good sized farm had gone,’—a man named Joseph Monkman who 
lives at Poquis. | 


10476. From your,own personal observation have you formed any 
opinion as to the natural progress of the widening of the portion 
bounded by the firm banks ?—No; I could not say that because I have 
never lived down in that portion, and I have only noticed it from going 
up in boats. I can give you an idea, from data that | have extracted 
this morning from old memoranda, of the widening that is going on in 
the Assineboine. Of course, that is level, and it rather surprised me. 
The two first 1am going to mention were from actual chain measure- 
ments made under my own superintendence. One that was made this 
morning. I was not present at it because | had something else to do; 
but it was done as carefully as pogsible by carrying a cord across the 
river. The first measurement was taken from bank to bank in 1874 
when the ice was in the river, that was 12, feet. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


10477. Is that at water surface?—No; from bank to bank. The 
banks are very upright there. There is not more than a difference of 
ten feet of slope. In 1876 it had increased to 132 feet, and this morning 
the measurement given me was 216 feet from bank to bank, that is to 
say, it had increased fiom a chain and three quarters to a little over 
three chains in six years. I can give you the rapidity of the current 
taken from observations. In 1877 it was: 2 miles per hour, this was 
at the time of the breaking up of the ice, when the ice was rushing 
away and the current was at its strongest; in 1878 very nearly the 
same result was given, but I have not the actual figures. In 1879 f 
took them very carefully indeed, in conjunction with Mr. Graham, of 
the Land Office and the result was very newly the same, 2°78 miles per 
hour, 
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10478. Considering the data given, | mean the width at different No probability of 


times and the rate of the current, what do you consider to be the effect (funengeiions 


upon the probability of inundations in the future ?—I do not think only the river | 

there is any probability of any great inundations in the future, not only jand being culti- 

from those causes, but from the fact that there is now so much cultiva- fated there will 
¥ ‘ é ‘ sorp- 

tion and drainage that there will be more absorption and I should say tion. 

less evaporation ; that is, the land will absorb more moisture and 

gradually drain it off into the river. Although we have now an excep- 

tionally wet season, I do not think that although the swamps are very 


full we will have any great flood next spring. 


10479. Do I understand you to mean tbat before the land is broken 
up and cultivated, the water will flow more easily from the surface into 
the river ?—Yes. 

10480. But after it is cultivated, will it be absorbed into the ground 
and go off more gradually ?—Yes. 


10481. And the fact of that will be to diminish the probability of 
fioods ?—Yes; 1 should consider it so. 

10482, Isuppose you consider that that same reasoning would apply The same reason- 
to the country on both sides of the Red River as well as of the Assi- muted es elit 
neboine ?—Certainly. sides of Ked River 


10483. As to the effect upon probable inundation by the widening of 
the river banks, have you formed any opinion whether the chances 
are materially lessened from that cause alone—I mean the widening, 
not the letting off the water from off the land?—Very materially 
lessened. We haveachannel which is now generally admitted to be at all 
events double the capacity of what it was in 186. But the rainfall is 
not double, and I should imagine that there would be no danger therefore 
of floods in the future. 


10484. Have you taken notice of the character of the banks at 
different points down the river, with a view of considering the best 
locality for the crossing of the railway, or has that come within your 
jurisdiction ?—No; not beyond having generally looked at it, and 
generally knowing the points from conversation and other things. 


10485. Have you considered the effect of ice jams, and how they would No danger from 
probably affect inundations ?—Yes; I have considered the ice channels '°? /*™* 
very carefully, and 1 have failed to see that there has been any flood 
at all after the ice disappears. ‘The ice goes away in a very peculiar 
manner. The river level is, of course, not only Jower than the spring 
level in winter, but the channel is to a certain extent narrower as the 
banks are sloping. When the water rises the ice gets broken away from 
the shore and it floats to the surface of the water, twelve or fourteen 
feet higher than where it is held by the frosty season, and there it 
gradually rots to such an extent, that a dog will break through ice two 
or three feet thick. Ido not think that ice of this character will ever 
cause any serious jam in the river. 

10486. Does it get intv that condition by gradual decay or by the 
sudden action of breaking up ?—By gradual decay it gets thoroughly 
honeycombed, but of course the surface of the river is much wider than 


_ the ribbon of ice that is on it while it is getting into this honeycombed 


state, 
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10487. The surface of the river widens more than the surface of the 
ice ?—Yes; the ice decreases while the channel increases, and there is 
ample room for the ice to get out of the channel. 


10438. Notwithstanding that, would not the ice formed where the 
river was wide as it went down to the narrower portions, become jammed 
and form a sort of dam ?—I do not think ice of this character would 


jam. I doubt if any ice from Winnipeg ever gets down to the Lower 


Fort, and certainly not to the mouth of the river. I think the character 
of the ice would prevent a jam of that kind. 


10489. Do I understand you to say that the character of the ice would 
be so brittle that the force of the current if it were stopped would 
crumble it ?—Yes; striking against the bank would crumble it, and the 
force of the current would crumble it if there was a jam. 


10490. So that it would find an escape on that account ?— Yes. 


103191. Have you considered the effect of artificial drainage of land 
upon the body of water inthe river ? For instance, would the draining 
of wet land, if generally carried out, enable the water to vet more rapidly 
into the river than by the process of nature ?—I consider it would, 


10- 92. Would that have the effect of increasing the probability of 
inundation or lessening it ?—I should think it would have the effect of 
lessening it. 

10493. For what reason ?—Because the swamps would not be kept 
full in the autumn of the year; they would be drained up to the ume 
that winter would set in, and it would only be the snow tall that would 
have to be taken off in the spring by the drainage. 


10494. Is there any matter in connection with this subject which 
suggests itself to you as likely to be of any value ?— I do not think there 
is. ‘I'he question of the rise of the waters in Lake Manitobaseems to bear 
on the matter. From information I have obtained, I imagine that this 
is likely to occur from the gradual silting up of the outlet of Lake 
Manitoba towards Lake Winnipeg. I fancy that this may have 
occurced, but of course it is but theory, from the fact that Lake Mani- 
toba, which is a shallow Jake, freezes over in winter time, and the ice, 
floating through with a south wind in spring, carries away portions of 
earth and gravel towards the outlet, and there, in gradual process’ of 
decay, deposits them, which formsa bar. I think it probable that if 
the bar were cut it would lower the waters of Lake Manitoba, and 
make a large portion of the country which is flooded towurds Portage 
la Prairie dry up. 

by Mr Keefer :— 


10495. Has it been observed that Lake Manitoba is rising?—I am 
told so. ‘Iam to!d by a gentleman from Shoal Lake that it is fully six 
feet higher than it was last year. 


10496. Is the rising of Lake Manitoba supposed to be the cause of 
the water coming on the low lands ?—I am told so. 


by the Chairman :— 


10497. What effect do we understand you to say that the rising of 
the water of Lake Manitoba will have upon the probable inundation 
That it would overflow to the southward and increase 
the volume of water coming down through the Assineboine. 
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10498. Then notwithstanding the diminishing of the chances from * ise of Hake 
the causes which you first explained, you are of the opinion that there 
are other chances which would increase the probability of an inunda- 
tion ?—No; not increase the probability but which would militate 
against the security from inundation. 


10499. Do we understand that ‘that danger could be obviated by 
keeping the outlet openabetween Lake Manitoba and Lake Wi innipeg ? 
—I think so. You would -in fact lower the level of Lake Manitoba. 


10500. Do you know if the bar at the outlet is composed of 

material that could be easily removed ?—I could hardly say that, as I 
have never examined it myself; but I imagine that it could be dredged 
through. 

10501. I gathered from what you said that it was material that had 
gathered there by ice principally ?—Yes; it is my theory, and I 
think a very general opinion. 

10502. Is there any further matter which you think desirable to 
state ?—No. 


JAMES H, Rowan, sworn and examined : ROWAN. 


By the Chairman :— Surveys 3 1871. 
10503. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. 


10504. How long have you lived here ?—I have lived off and on here 
since 1871—the latter end of October, 1871. Iam permanently resi- 
dent here since 1875. 


10505. What is your official position here now ?—I am District District Engineer 


A : A Seances mies) as : in charge of one 
Engineer io charge of one of the districts of the Pacific Railway. ofthe districta Gk 


: : ° Canadian Pacific 
10506. What is the extent of your district ?—The presont extent? Railway from 


Rat Poriage to 
10507. Yes ?—The present extent of my district is from Rat Portage 100 miles west of 


to 100 miles west of Red River, including the Pembina Branch. ee em 


10508. When were you first connected with the Pacific Railway ?— rEngagedby Flem- 
I think on the 5th of May, 1871, was the first I had. Mr. Fleming sent i9% May, 1571. 
for me and asked me if I would assist him. 


10509. Where were you then ?—I was in the Department of Public 
Works at Ottawa. 


10510. Will you describe in your own way the manner in which you Sketched outline 
were engaged from that time forward, concerning the Pacific Railway (y2gut surveys. 
including that service at that time ?—Commencing at that particular 
date, and up until about the 10th of June of that year, a little over a 
month, I was engaged in collecting all the information that it was 
possible to obtain with referrence to the country between Ottawa and 
the Rocky Mountains. I made a digest of all the information I 
obtained, and sketched an outline of the manner in which I thought it 
would be advisable to carry on the surveys, which Mr. Fleming had 
been instructed to make, and I submitted the whole matter to him. He 
took the matter into his consideration, and made certain alterations, Left Ottawa, 
and the work was organized, and I started from Ottawa—lI think it J¥e, J87L,,with 
was on the 10th of June—with some twelve or thirteen parties to start teen parties to 


them at the various points that had been decided on between Lake Yarious points. 
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Superior and here. From that time forward, after I had got the parties 
to the points on the coast where they were to endeavour to commence 
to penetrate into the interior, | was engaged going backwards and 
forwards visiting the parties, and the duty then devolved upon me 
which I did not contemplate at all, of being a kind of general commis- 
sariat officer as well as engineer. 


10511. I understand that you are speaking@at present of the first 
season ?—Yes. : 

10512. And were there thirteen parties between Lake Superior and 
Red River, the first season, as far as you remember ?—I think thirteen 
parties were all the parties I had under my charge—that is between 
Mattawa on the Ottawa, and Red River. I think it was twelve or 
thirteen parties altogether. 


Survey com- 10513. You first mentioned between Lake Superior and Red River, 

eee ena but you mean from the Mattawa?—Yes; that is where our surveys 
vommenced, 

Each party to 10514. Were those parties distributed over the north part of Lake 


make a survey of a ay aeei Ll ey aeyap eos mentor ss ‘ - . 
Rev chives Superior ?-They were distributed over distances of from seventy-five to 


miles. Planon hundred and fifty miles each. What we contemplated was that each party 


which parties would be able to make a survey of seventy-five miles for one season. 
described. Some parties were placed back to back and going from each other ; and 


some were facing, working towards each other. The object I might 
mention, and then you can see for yourself : one party started at the 
mouth of the Mattawa River, on the Ottawa, to work northward and 
westward. Two parties were sent up the Michipicoton River, that 
flows into the eastern end of Lake Superior, one worked eastward and 
met the party coming from the east. The other worked westward. 
A party was sent up the Pic River, with instructions to work both 
westward and eastward—westward as far as Long Lake, and then to go 
back and work eastward to meet the party working westward from 
the Michipicoton River. A party was sent in at Nipigon to work 
eastward towards Long Lake. Four parties were taken to Thunder 
Bay. Two of them were to goup to Lac des Mille Lacs, or somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of it, if I remember rightly, one to work east- 
ward towards Nipigon, the other to work westward, about seventy-five 
miles, The remaining two parties that were sent to Thunder Bay, 
were to make their way over the Dawson route to the Lake of the 
Woods, to start on a point at the north-eastern end of that Lake. It 
was then shown on the maps of those days and called Whitefish Lake, 
but it is now expunged. One was to work eastward and the other 
westward. Those were all the parties. 


10515. In the westward course of one of the two last-mentioned 
parties, was there any objective point indicated to you ?—-No; they 
were to work forward to Red River. My impression is, it isa long 
time ago, that there is a map with one of the earlier reports of Mr. 
Fleming that lays down the line approximately the way they were to 


Witness in whole follow. 
charge under 
Fleming. 10516. Do we understand that for that first season that the ground 


Direct charge of : ° as 
partieseastot. 0 be covered under your direction ended at Red River ?—In one sense 


A etanecd forex. YeS; but not in another. I had the whole charge at that time under 


ploratory parties Mr. Fleming, and while I took direct charge of all those east of Red 


Rocky Mouatains River, I had the general arranging and fitting out of the general explo- 
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ratory party that was to start out west towards the Rocky Mountains, 
in so far as seeing to its being started off and fitted out. 


10517. Did you undertake to direct them as to the country which 
they were to explore, or only as to the fitting out of the parties ?—As 
to the country they were to explore; the direction that they were to 
take; where they were to start, and how’ they were to start; the 
coarse that they were to pursue in order to effect the object. The 
process we took was we took certain points on the map, as I have 
described, and determined from the best maps we could get what 
latitude that lay in. Longitude was an uncertain thing altogether, but 
latitude we thought we could ascertain pretty nearly. Hach party was 
started off with a given latitude that he was to reach, and the streams 
were named as the means by which he could get there. 


10518. As to the portion of which you have just spoken, that is east 
of Red River, and over which you detailed about thirteen different 
parties, do you remember now the nature of the examination which 
each of these parties was to make? Of course you have noticed that 
Mr. Fleming describes the different examinations by technical names, 
such as Explorations, Exploratory Survey, Instrumentai Survey, Loca- 
tion Survey, &c.; now what was the nature of each of those examin- 
ations in the first senson ?—The first season it was to be an instru- 
mental survey ; that is to say, a line was to be run’with a transit, and 
what is technically called a “ traverse line” was to be run through 
the country, over which levels were to be taken, the engineer. in 
charge of each party using his judgment, and was to endeavour to 
follow a tract of country through which a line of railway has sub- 
sequently to be laid out; but he was not to go to this trouble of laying 
put a line. 


10519. An instrumental survey ?—Exacily ; with a line of levels run 
over it as a basis on which future location could be made. 


10520. Had that portion of the country been previously explored by 
bare explorations ?7—No; not to our knowledge. 


10521. Was it considered expedient at that time to start those 
different parties upon instrumental surveys, without the country being 
previously examined by a simple exploration ?—It was, in order that 
any exploration that was made might not be lost. If we had nothing 
to fix it by, or tie it to, or state positively that then we have discovered 
so and-so, it would have been all lost, and we would not know how to 
fix it. If an engineer came back and said: ‘ I have found a very favour- 
able tract of country,’ we would otherwise have no means of laying it 
down on this map, or seeing that it was in the general route, that it 
was proposed to be followed by the railway. 


10522. What size of party as a rule was necessary to make such an 
examination as you describe as having been made, for the distanee 
which you gave to each of those parties ?—There was an engineer in 
charge of the party, a leveller, an assistant leveller, a rod man, two 
chain men, and I think, two picket men, with probably six axe men. 
That was about the strength of the engineering staff, and the balance 
came more probably uncer the head of transport and supply, cooks 
and men that carried the provisions. We had to convey all the supplies 
on men’s backs, 
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Thirty-five to 
forty men. 


Three or four men 
could make an 
exploration ; but 
a considerable 
number required 
to move supplies. 


One engineer 
could make an 
exploration. 


Say two engi- 
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fifteen. 


10523. Including men of all classes, what do you consider the whole 
party would be?—I think the whole parties averaged somewhere 
between thirty and thirty-five, sometimes as high as forty men. 


10524. If it had been considered that a bare exploration would have 
answered the purpose at first, what size party would have been neces- 
sary, in each instance, to cover the same length of ground that these 
parties covered ?—That isa difficult question to answer. The main 
difficulty was the transporting of supplies. Two men, I suppose, or 
one person could have made the exploration, and could have gone 
through the country and said what he saw; but he would have had no 
means of fixing it. 


10525. I am asking what would have been the size of a party if only 
a bare exploration had been considered necessary ?—It is very difficult 
to say. Of course I could only say that it could have been consider- 
ably smaller. 


10526. For instance, you say that the average distance for each of 
these parties was seventy-five miles?—Yes. 


10527. Now if you wished to make a bare exploration of seventy- 
five miles, how many men do you think you could safely start out on 
that expedition, including every branch of the service : commissariat, 
transport, and everything that you consider necessary ?—I am entirely 
at a loss to answer that question, for this reason: to get the supplies 
to the place where the party would start from would involve a con- 
siderable amouut of labour and transport; as, for instance, a man to 
commence an exploration of any kind from a point seventy or eighty 
miles north of Lake Superior, in the Michipicoton River, would req uire a 
canoe or canoes to transport his supplies to the point from which he 
was ordered to start to make the exploration. Yhe moving of those 
canoes, and the supplies that they would contain, up these rapid streams 
and portages, would require a number of men before he could start on 
his exploration proper at all. To merely start from that point and go 
over seventy-five miles, without making any survey, would not require 
I should think more than three or four men. 


10528. It was necessary to ascertain the number of the whole force 
required to make such a survey as you did make, with all these 
difficulties that you now speak of ?— Yes. 


10529. But that did not make it impossible to arrive at some con- 
clusion ?—No. 


10530. Is it not possible to form some conclusion, whether the number 
of the men employed on the engineering seryice should be increased 
or diminished ?—Yes; that I can answer you at once. 


10531. How many men would it require to make an exploration 
only, who would be engaged in the engineering portion of the work? 
—-One man to make the exploration. 


10532. How many men would be required to transport and carry all 
the supplies and all the necessaries for one man ?—They would have 
to carry for themselves also. 


10533. Including that and including every possible contingency, 
just as you have included it when you calculated on six or eight 
engineers ?—I take it, assuming the point I have made, to have started 
two men, because you could not get one man to go over the woods by 
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himself. To take two men and transport all the supplies necessary, I 
think it would require a party of ten or fifteen men. 


10534. Then is it your opinion now that if a bare exploration had 
been considered necessary, and nothing more than that, the party to 
effect that, including transport and all other branches of the service, 
would be composed of about ten or fifteen men ?—Yes; the party would 
consist of about fifteen men, 
10535. How many of an engineering staff are required to make the An engineering 
survey as it was made ?—About eight. Sed ton enal 
instrumenti 


10536. Then do I understand you to say that a party of eight engin- survey. 
eers would require a whole party of about thirty to do all that was 
necessvry, and that a party of two would require from ten to fifteen of a 
whole party ?—Yes; only if you would add to that when the party 
came back, there would be nothing to show for what they had done. 


10537. Will you explain to me why a party of two engineers would 
require so large a party as fifteen, when eight engineers could be sup- 
plied by a party of thirty ?-- Because the eight engineers helped to supply 
themselves. They form part of the force that are utilized in the trans- 
port. : 


10538. Would not the two, if they were alone, form part of the force 
in supplying themselves ?—They would; but not to the same extent. 
10539. Would they not in a proportionate extent ?—No. 


10540. Why not ?—Because you must have a eanoe to start them Canoe witha 


: : : . ° of seven 
into the country of a certain size, and that requires a certain number Men required no 


of men to manage it. matter how small 
; the surveying 
10541. What is the size of a canoe party ?—Seven men. party. 


10542. So that no matter how small a party it would require seven 
canoe men ?--Yes; that is my judgment. You must have a canoe, of 
that size that it would take seven men to take it through, with the 
supplies. 

10543. The seven canoe men would only be required on that portion 
of the line where there was water ?—Hxactly ; to take in supplies. 


10544. From the point at which they commenced their exploration, 
would the canoe men be required, or could their services after that be 
dispensed with ?—No; they would be required still. 


10545. For what purpose ?--Crossing the lakes that they would meet 
on the way, unless you lost a great deal of time in making your way 
‘around them. 


10546. If there were eight men employed in the survey or en- with an engi- 

H 2} 26 > 1 el 26 j neering staff of 
gineering, how many canoes would be required ?—They generally had Ooi they had 
two small canoes aleng with the engineering party, and then they had two small canoes 
a number, which varied, bringing in and along their supplies: three Wii ive others 


bringing supplies. 
to five canoes, I suppose. 
10547. And how many men would be required for each of these 
canoes for the larger party ?--From five to seven men. 
10545. For each canoe ?—Yes. 
10549. And how many canoes ?—I think there would be about three 


| or four canoes. 
| 43 
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10550. Three altogether ?—Three or four large canoes. The engineer 
and his assistants, his axe men, and leveller, and transit man could 
wield a paddle, and they would help to paddle the canoe. 


1055!. Of course as far as the muscle force is concerned the two men 
would contribute their share just as well as the eight men in the 
larger party ?— Yes. 

10552. But if it is a necessity in every case to have seven men 
to manage one canoe, then I can understand that that would add to 
the small party a larger force in proportion than would be required 
to be added to the large party ?—Yes; that is just it. 


A canoe not abso- 10553, Is it a necessity to have a canoe to cross waters upon bare 
forabareerplore €Xplorations ? In your opinion is it a sine qua non? —It is not a sine 
ation. qua non, but it would greatly expedite matters. 

10554. Then besides the seven canoe men, who would be necessary in 
every party to examine the country, what other men would be required 
so as to make up the balance of the fifteen ?—I do not think that one 
set of seven men would carry in enough supplies. You could not carry 
in supplies enough for the men who were taking in the supplies, and 
the party who were going to start to make the exploration, and go 
back again with one set of men. You would have to have two canoes 
and establish a depot. 


10555. I am endeavouring to get your mode of calculation as to what 
is necessary to supply a party for the smaller exploration ?—Would it 
not be simpler if . were to describe what I would do under those cir- 
cumstances, and then you could see ? 

What witness 10556. Will you say what you would consider it necessary to do if 
Fee ore bs” you were planning a bare exploration at the smallest possible expense, 
ploration party. go as to make it efficient, and through the country over which those 
examinations took place ?—I would go to a point of the coast where I 
could penetrate to the interior, by steamer, taking with me oné assist- 
ant besides myself, and two canoes to carry our provisions, probably 
a small canoe besides—what is called a two-fathom canoe. I would 
then take with me these canoes, and men and provisions, up the stream 
to the point from where I was to start my exploration. 
Two canoe loads:  105'.7. When you say these men and provisions, I do not know how 
fourteen orfifteen : 
men and himself. Many you mean ?—Two canoe loads: fourteen or fifteen men and 
myself. Seven men are considered a crew for a three or four-fathom 
canoe, 3 
Would notunder- 10558. Do you think that a bare exploration over this country could 
survey with a not be made except in the way you have described, and with a force 
smaller force. —_ as large as you describe ?—I do not know; possibly it could, but I 
would not undertake to do it. 
When an explor- 10559. When a bare exploration is made, is there any means of 
ation is made the : ° . PRL PT We : 
direction can be recording the direction, by the compass for instance, and the extent of 
compact and ay, the country examined, so as to make it intelligible to another person ? 
tance can be —Certainly, you could with the compass take your direction you travel 
Stan ay in, and you could pace for distances. In any ordinary country that 
could be done, and you could get avery fairly approximated idea of 
pagthiscould not what you had done. In the country we are speaking of you could not 
countrysuryeyed. take a bearing of where you were going for six feet, for it is so densely 
covered with timber and brush in many places that you could hardly 
penetrate through them. It would be a perpetual winding in and out 
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among trees. We had tochop out a line before we could get through at 
all. 


10560. Then was it on account of the character of that particular 


country that it made it expedient to have a more elaborate survey 


than a bare exploration ?—I think so. 


10561. If the country had been of a different character—prairie, for Over prairie 
7 Nene nat PiA__ 5 > nats country a preli- 
instance, or principally prairie—would a bare exploration have been {inary survey 
sufficient ?—I think it would. I think you could have done very well would have done 


indeed with a preliminary exploration over this prairie country. MROr HG 


10562. Do you know whether it sometimes happened, in making 
the examination such as was made, that obstacles would be reached 
which were insurmountable—tor instance, a lake—so that it would be 
afterwards impossible to locate on the line of examination ?—Yes. 


10563. You think from the nature of the country that the existence Ths extent ofan) 
of that obstacle could not have been ascertained efficiently by a bare large lake and 
exploration ?—The extent of the obstacle or how it could be overcome ORCL OL HeraMUTEL 
could not have been ascertained. not be ascertain- 

ed by a bare 

10564. But the existence of such an obstacle ?—-You could not have enna 


placed it with sufficient accuracy, but you could have stated generally 
that there was an immense lake. If a man came to a lake like Nipigon, 
for instance, on the exploration, you could say that a considerable 
aistance north of Luke Superior there was an immense lake that would 
render it, necessary to go seventy-five miles further before you could 


get around it. First Season. 


10565. Do you remember how many parties, during the first season, Ei cen Date 
were started under your direction ?—Thirteen to the best of my recol- season under di- 
lection. rection of witness 

10566. Alluding again to the sufficiency of a bare exploration, I think General bearing 
I understood you to say that there would be great difficulty in recording (ope eee on 
the general direction in consequence of continual obstructions ; is not Pes DA 
the general direction sometimes ascertained by taking a bearing from would not give 
the tops of trees or hills, or something of that kind ?—Yes; but you distances. 
would have nothing to record the distance with. We could get to the 
top of a tree on one hill and take a bearing of a tree on the top of 
another distant hill, but you would have nothing to give the distance, 


except you made guess at it. 


10567. Where were your headquarters during the first season ?— 
Everywhere ; allover. I had no headquarters; I was perpetually 
travelling. 


10558. Who had charge of the commissariat branch of the surveying Wallace, head 


: 2 : commissariat 
parties ?—Mr. Wallace was the head commissariat officer. officer at Ottawa. 


10569. Abcut what point ?—At Ottawa. 


10570. Were these officers under him at the different points on the 
shores of those lakes, or some other convenient distributing points ?—I 
think there was a commissariat officer with each party; a kind of 
subordinate officer. 


10571. But would he be obliged to communicate with Ottawa 
always if he wished to send any message upon the subject ?—When- 
ever he could, it would be necessary to communicate with Ottawa. 
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Surveys— 
First Season: 
1871. 


Field operations 
ceased in those 
cases where they 
did cease, about 
the end of October 


When engineer 
had completed 
his seventy-five 
miles he returned 
with his party 
and plotted his 
work. 


10572. In fact was there not one stationed at the mouth of the Pic 
River ?—There was one at Michipicoton, and I think also at the Pic 
River. There was one at the Pic; but while that might be called his 
headquarters, he was constantly going back into the interior with 
supplies. 

10573. About what time of the year did those field operations cease 
that first season ?—Any of them that did cease, ceased about the end 
of October ; most of them continued on through the winter. 


10574. Were particulars concerning the field work sent by the engi- 


neers in charge of the different parties to the head office at Ottawa, so. 


as to let the oftice work be done; or, if not, how would the office work 
be done ?—The office work was done when the party completed his 
work and came in. When he performed his seventy-five miles he came 
home with his party and plotted his work. 


10575. Might that be in the summer ?—The following year most of 


them got home. 


Witness remain- 
ed in Winnipeg 
until December 


Thence to Ottawa 
where he remain- 
ed until spring of 
1872, compiling 
information and 
working up 
details. 


Made report. 


Explorations of 
first season did 
not result in find- 
ing a line north of 
Lake Superior. 


10576. About what time in the following year ?—I think about March 
or February. Circumstances varied very much ; some of them got home 
earlier than others. 

10577. Were you.still travelling from point to point during the 
winter, after the first season, 1 mean the winter of 1871-72 ?—The 
winter of 1871-72 I was frozen in on the Lake of the Woodson my 
way trying to get through here. I was detained there for some days, 
and reached here about the latter end of October or beginning of 
November, having been frozen in on an island in the lake. 


10578. Did you pass that winter in Winnipeg ?—I remained in Win- 
nipeg until about the middle of December. 


10579. And then where did you proceed ?—Then I went to Ottawa. 


10580: How long do you think you remained there?—I remained 
there until the following spring. 


10581. Still occupied in engineering for the Pacific Railway ?—Yes ; 
at office work, compiling the information, that came in, getting it into 
shape and working out the details of it. 


10582. Can you say what was the general result of the work of that 
year—the first season—did it establish any important facts or data for 
future operations?—I could not say without referring to the report. 
The report, I think, shows all the results that were arrived at. 


10583. Did you make a written report embodying the information 
obtained as to the result of those operations ?—Yes. 


10584. Do you remember whether the explorations of that year 
resulted in a line being laid down as the one which would probably be 
finally located north of Lake Superior ?—No; I think not. I think 
that the result, if I remember right—I am speaking entirely now from 
recollection—was that we came to the conclusion that a line would not 
be practicable from Pic River to Nipigon, south of Long Lake, and 
that from the Pic River, eastward from the Michipicoton River, we 
would have to try in some other direction for a line. .That is my 
recollection of what was discovered the first year. Also that a line 
from Mattawa to the head waters of the Montreal River was very 
unfavourable, and that it would be desirable to endeavour to find some 
other line through that section of country. 
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10585. Have you any reason now to think that the result of those 
operations, as reported by you, was not correct? Are you still of the 
same opinion as that which you expressed in your report?—As well 
as [remember, lam. I think so; I do not know that I know of any- 
thing that would lead me to change it. 


10586. Then, in 1272, what operations were undertaken under your 
directions ?—In 1872 we tried for a new line from Mattawa via Lake 
Nipissing to the Valley of the Sturgeon River, crossing the Moose 
River somewhat further north than our line of 187i, and endeavouring ¥ 
to reach the head of Long Lake. We also started in at Nipigon with 
a view to thoroughly exploring the coantry lying between Red River 
and Nivigon, and more particularly in the section of country lying all 
around Lake Nipigon for fifty miles. 


10587. Were the examinations and surveys of the same character as 
those of the year preceding ?— Yes. 
10588. And about the same sized parties ?—Yes; just about. 


10589. Was there any particular change made in the management 
of the affairs of the survey parties that year ?—I think not. 


10590. Were the explorations west of Red River under your direction ? 
—No; not under my direction. 

10591. Did you make a written report of the work of that year ?—I 
think so. 

10092. Have you any reason to change your opinion now as to your 
judgment stated in that report ?—I think not. 


10593. Do you remember at what time the field work ceased that 
year, or did it cease ?—I think for the most part of that year it termi- 
nated with the close of navigation on Lake Superior. 


10594. Did the engineers proceed to Otiawa, or were they discharged 
asa rule ?—No; they proceeded to Ottawa and plotted their work. 


10595. Did you remain out during that winter of 1872-73, or did you 
go to Ottawa again ?—I went to Ottawa. 


10596. What operations were undertaken for 1873, under your 
directions ?—It would appear as if, during that year, we had been 
carrying on further explorations with a view to getting further know- 
ledge of the country lying between Red River and Lake Nipissing, 
generally all through, but more particularly the country lying between 
Red River and Lake Superior. 


10597.. Was there the same number of parties employed, or «bout 


the same number ?—No ; there were eight parties employed. 


10598. So that in 1873 the survey force in this section of the country 
was considerably reduced ?—Yes ; very considerably reduced. 


10599. Were the examinations of that year confined to preliminary 
surveys, and not final locations ?—No; not final locations. 


10600. Nor trial locations ?—No; portiens of them were merely 
exploratory surveys with the instrument referred to by Mr. Keefer: a 
Rochon micrometer made by Mr. William Austin. 
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10601. Up to the end of 1873 were the surveys in the region of the 
Ottawa and Georgian Bay under your direction ?—No; none of those: 
were ever under my charge particularly. 

10602. Who had the control of those operations ?—I think Mr. 


Hazlewood was the gentleman. Mr. Ridout was also out there too, 
and Mr. Murdoch. 


10603. Did you make a report of your judgment of the result of the 
operations of 1873 ?—Yes. 


10604. In writing ?—Yes. 


10605. Have you any reason to change your opinions expressed in 
that report as far as you know now ?—I think not; the line does not 
follow the line that my report advocates. 


10606. What do you remember as the line indicated in your report ? 
—I favoured going direct to Nipigon, instead of turning south to Thun- 
der Bay. 


10607. Do you mean to the mouth of the Nipigon ?—Yes. 
By Mr. Mall :— 


10608. To Red Rock, was it not?—Yes; to the south of the little 
lake called Lake Helen, a few miles up from the mouth of the Nipigon. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


10609. Would we find that map in the office below ?—Yes; I think 
so. I think we have a copy of it here—a tracing. 


10610. Of the preliminary instrumental survey ?—Yes. 


By the Chairman ;— 


10611. Did you and Mr. Fleming consult together at this time, or 
anywhere up to this time, upon the general policy to be adopted con- 
cerning the railway from an engineering point of view ?—Yes; he fre- 
quently spoke to me upon the subject and asked my views as to the 
best route—the best line to follow and various other matters in con- 
nection with the construction of the railway. 


10612. Do you remember whether there were any important matters 
on which you and he differed concerning the railway ?—No; I do not. 
I think that most of the views he expressed on the matter I fully con- 
curred in. The matter that I have just referred to in reference to the 
line to Lake Helen, the respective routes were submitted to the Govern- 
ment for them to decide which they chose to follow. 


10613. Do you remember about what time the adoption of Thunder 
Bay as the terminus was decided upon ?—Yes; I thik so. It must 
have been in the spring of 1874, I think. Mr. Mackenzie was the 
Minister of Public Works at the time it was decided. 


10614, Do you remember whether—it was about that time that the 
general course of the railway across Red River in the direction westerly 
and north of Lake Manitoba was settled—there had been at one time an 
intention of running the road south of Lake Manitoba ?— Yes; that 
was the line that Mr. Fleming laid down in his first map as the general 
line the railway should follow, and on that line the first exploration 
was made, I think, by Mr. Frank Moberly. 
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10615. My question is now to ascertain if you know about what time 
the change was adopted, fixing the route by the Narrows of Lake Ma- 
nitoba?—I think it was in 1875—the spring of 1875—that I was 
instructed to have the survey made that way. 


10616. Then during 1874 what operations were carried on under 
your direction ?—In 1874, | think, we were engaged in re-surveying 
what is now contract 15—making a re-survey of the country between 
Rat Portage and Red River. 


10617. Would that be the principal portion of the work of that season 
under your direction ?—I think it was. 


1061. Do you remember about how many parties were engaged on 
it ?--I think there was only one party. 

10619. Had you only control of one party in the season of 1874 ?— 
We were making surveys to the west on the northern line. It must 
have been in that year, too, I got orders to makea survey north of Lake 
* Manitoba. 


10620. So that that route must have been adopted also in 1874 ?— 
Yes; | think so. My duties I see now from the Blue Book were confined 
principally to this country up here. I had nothing todo with tho 
country east of Lake Superior at all. 

10621. Where had you your headquarters ?—At Winnipeg. 


10622. Had you supervision of the operations west of Red River ?— 
Yes; my district at that time was not the same as! answered you in 
one of the first questions you asked me. 


10623. Then for 1874, what was the extent of your district ?—My 
district for 1874 was from Rat Portage westward to Fort Pelly, includ- 
ing the Pembina Branch. 

10624. Between Rat Portage and Lake Superior who had the control 
of the operations ?—Mr. Hazlewood. 


10625. Were his duties over the section similar to yours for the sec- 
tion westward ?—Yes; we occupied exactly similar positions—dist: ct 
engineers. 


10626. During that year did ycu proceed to make surveys witha 
view to construction —I mean, had you determined on the location of 
the line near enough to begin to prepare for construction ?—Yes; I 
think we began then to make the actual location surveys at the Rat 
Portage end. 


10627. Who was the engineer in charge at the Rat Portage end ?— 
Mr. Carre. 

10628. That part of the line is generally spoken of as section 15, is 
it not ?—Yes. 


10629. And between that section and Red River is known as section 
14?—Yes. It was during that year also I might say that the explora- 
tion was made from Red River eastward to Rat Portage, north of the 
present line. 


10630. Who made that survey ?—Mr. Brunel made a portion of it— 
a track survey—and a portion of it was done under Mr. Carre’s supervi- 
sion. 
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10631. That was not over the line since adopted ?—No; one north 
of it. 


10632. What do you mean by a track survey ?—A track survey was, 
he went through with dogs and snow-shoes, and paced the distance and 
took bearings as you spoke of with the compass. 


10633. Something in the nature of an exploration ?—Yes. 


10634. Not an instrumental survey ?—No. The reason of it was Mr, 
Hazlewood, District Kngineer on the Thunder Bay District, reported 
great difficulty in getting through by Rat Portage on the line as at 
present adopted. 


10635. Was this northerly line undertaken with a view to escape 
R:t Portage ?—With a view to trying to escape going down to Rat 
Portage from the east; but the country to the west of the Winnipeg 
River so far north as where he indicated it would have to be crossed - that 
is the Winnipeg River—was so very unfavourable as to render it im- 
possible to utilize that route for the railway. 


10636. Was there another survey during 1874 of the line of section 
15, about where it is at present constructed ?—Yes. 


10637. Who made that survey ?—That was made by Mr. Carre. Our 
previous line that had been surveyed in 1871 was burned when our 
office was burned. The record was destroyed. 


106.38. You mean the plan of it ?—The plan was burned when our 
office was burned out in that year ; also the construction of the Pembina 
Branch was deemed advisable. 


10639. Was the location of the Pembina Branch made under your 
supervision ?—Yes. 


10640. By what engineer ?—I went over the ground myself first 
and made a preliminary examination, and then an actual location was 
made by Mr. Brunel. I think he was the engineer in charge. 


(10641. Was it cross-sectioned ?—No. 


10642. Was the character of the ground so level that it did not 
require cross-sectioning to get at the actual quantities ?— Yes; and 
even the longitudinal section was so level that there are but very slight 
variations between one point and another. 


10643. Were data sufficiently ascertained to form a fair estimate of 
the quantities so as to invite tenders upon some reliable information ? 
—I really could not answer that question at this moment. I will give 
you an answer to it when I refer back to the papers. 


10644. Do you remember, as a matter of fact, whether the executed 
quantities exceeded largely the estimated quantities ?—I do not; but 1 
remember that the contractor complained that the executed quantities 
as returned are very much smaller than what he had actually performed. 


10645. Is there any existing dispute on that subject between the 
contractor and the Government ?—I am not aware of any. I do not 
know whether he was settled with or not. I was under the impression 
that he had been finally settled with. 


10646. Did the first contract embrace the whole line from St. Boniface 
to the boundary line of the Province? - No; it did not. The first contract 
embraced from a point about nine miles south of Winnipeg, to about 
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the first township north of the boundary line. Speaking from memory 
I think he was allowed to do the balance at the same price. 


10647. Did he do the balance or did not some person follow him and 
finish it ?—No; | think he did the work. There was a subsequent con- 
tract entered into with Upper & Co., for the nine miles next to St. 
Boniface. 


10648. Did the Upper contract include the ballasting as well as 
finishing at the north end of the Pembina Branch ?—No; Mr. White- 
head constructed the north end to Selkirk. The Upper contract was to 
finish the grading from one mile south of St. Boniface Station to where 
contract 5 terminated, about rine miles south of St. Boniface, and to 
track-lay, ballast, put in bridges and culverts on the portion which had 
been graded under contract 5. 


Winnireec, Wednesday, 6th October, 1889. 


WivturaAm F. Luxton, sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman :-- 


10649. You have been summoned to appear before the Commissioners 
because we were informed that you wish to give evidence, concerning 
some matter which you thought affected you; is that correct ?—Yes. 


10650. What is the subject ?—It is the matter of Mr. Whitehead’s 
evicence. On-the 14th, Mr. Whitehead is reported as having said, 
among other things : 


‘**T also helped the newspaper here. When I first came I knew the Free Press was 
working hard against me, and I was bound to have the help of another paper, so I 
assisted Tuttle in starting the Zvmes. We had no other paper here at the time but 
the Wee Press, and they used to get things in the paper about a man being killed on 
section 15, and then there would be an account of another melancholy accident on 
section 15, and the paper used to contain sarcastic remarks, so I thought I would get 
another paper here to advance my own interests. It was not on account of bis infln- 
ence with the Government that J assisted Tuttle, the proprietor of the paper. It was 
not promised that he would be of any assistance to me in the Departments. In com- 
pensation for helping his paper I was not led to expect anything of the kind.” 


Mr. Whitehead is reported as having given that evidence on the 
14th September, and the day before yesterday he was reported, 
when the matter was more closely enquired into, and he then 
referred to the same thing: 
that time, and, for the reasons I gave before, I gave assistance,” 
thereby re-affirming what he had already affirmed. Now I appear 
before the Commission to contradict Mr. Whitchead in this 
respect. Hesays: “I knew that the Free Press was working 
hard against me,” and tbat is the reason that he assisted this 
other paper. Now I have the files of the paper here, from the time 


‘that Mr. Whitehead took the contract—that is, contract 15—up until 


after the time of the starting of the Times, and since Mr. Whitehead 
gave that evidence I have examined the files very closely, to see if 
there was any justification whatever for hisevidence. [I was persuaded 
there was none, because I knew’ it was not in accordance with the 
policy of the paper to do as Mr. Whitehead said we had done. How- 
ever, to satisfy myself upon the point, since Mr. Whitehead gave that 
evidence, | have carefully gone through the file, and I have here a 


‘We had only one paper here at 
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Contract No. 15. 
Helpi. ¢ News- P ‘ ; : 
papers. reference to every allusion made to Mr. Whitehead in that time; and [ 


find that up to that time, that wherever an opinion was ventured the 
opinion was favourable to Mr. Whitehead. The facts relate to news 
items and that sort of thing. When we mentioned that a man was 
killed on contract 15, and another man kiiled on the contract, we did 
it in the ordinary course, and, as a rule, without any observation one 
way or the other; and I find in several places Mr. Whitehe:d spoken 
of in commendatory tones. I have the references all marked here, and 
I will just refer to a few of them. 


Instead of ad- 10651. You may refer to any notices in your paper of Mr. Whitehead 
the OO Hite. ™ or his affairs, at such length as you think proper ?—I have stated on 


head’s work, Free my oath that instead of having up to the time that the 7vmes was 

help him eae started, instead of animadverting on Mr. Whitehead’s work, whenever 
we commented we commented in the oppusite direction, I swear 
positively to that. A case in point—of course they are not all like this: 
op the 18th December, 1878, Mr. Charles Whitehead and Mr. William 
Macdougall, the latter a clerk of Mr. Whitehead’s, came to my office 
with some manuscript. Mr. Charles Whitehead intimated to me that 
if [ would publish it, I should be paid for it. I merely mentioned to Mr. 
Whitehead that so far the Free Press had never published anything in 
its editorial columns for money, and would not do it this time; but if he 
would leave me the article I would look it over, and in case it was 
acceptable [ would publish it. He said : “1f you can spare a little time 
I will read it to you now, and you can pass on it now.” So, without 
altering it, Mr.Macdougall read the article, and after hearing it I said : 

Published an — ‘* [ will publish it.” The article is in favour of Mr. Whitehead. We could 

BOT ee as AOE publish it the day that Mr. Whitehead was in, but we published it 
the next issue, (The witness here read the article at length.) That 
article is simply two columns of eulogy of Mr. Whitehead. 


10652. Have you a detached number of the paper in which that 
appears that you could furnish to us ?—I have not. 


10652. You produce a book which I assume to be the year’s file of 
your paper ?— Yes, 


10654. And you find that article in your book ?--Yes. 


10655. Would it be convenient for you to leave that book with us? 
—Ido not wish to leave the book as it is the office file. 


10656. We think that a general allusion to the tone of the article will 
be sufficient, but if you wish to leave the book as a matter of evidence 
you can do so ?—I will just simply state that the article is two columns 
of eulogy of Mr. Whitehead’s work. I may say this: at the time I 
took that article [ supposed it was true in pvint of fact. [ had reason 
to change my mind afterwards. However it was published in good 
faith. Now | say that so far as prior references to Mr. Whitehead’s 
work are concerned, so far as after references to Mr. Whitehead’s 
work are concerned, at least up to the time of the starting of the 
Times, they were all in accord with that article, so far as the opinions 


Free Press made that were offered. 
seventy-four , $ ; 
favourable refer- | 106577. Can you say, in round numbers, how many editorial references 


head Ue toend of You have made to Mr. Whitehead or his affairs, in connection with the 


Bee nce Pacific Railway ?—Seventy-four references up tothe end of March,1879. 
the Times was Of course that is as far as Mr. Whitehead refers to. After that time I 
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may state in evidence we have spoken very severely of Mr. White- 
head’s work. 


10.58, Have you lately perused those references, or most of them ?— 
J perused most of them yesterday. 


10659. Do you find them in substance to be of the same tone as the 
article you have alluded to?—Where we ventured an opinion the 
opinion has always been in accord, but otherwise we simply stated a 
fact as a matter of news only. We mentioned the accident just the 
same way we would mention that he had brought in a new locomotive. 
Whenever we ventured an opinion, up to the end of March—until after 
the Zimes was started—it was always of a complimentary nature to 
Mr. Whitehead and his work. 


10660. Besides what you say in these articles do you remember well 
the spirit in which the remarks were madeat that time, because of the 
paper being under your control ?—As far as I know, the remarks were 
always made sincerely; they were not intended to be sarcastic nor 
were they intended to be ironical. 


10661. Do you consider that you have a good memory of the spirit 
in which you dictated those articles ?—Yes, 


10662. Then from your memory now of the spirit, and from your 
having perused the articles lately, what is your opinion of the reason 
which he has given in evidence for the assistance he offered Tuttle ?— 
My opinion is that it was simply the easiest way he could get out of it. 


10663. Do you consider that it was truthfully describing his motive 
for affording assistance to the Times ?—No; 1 do not think that it was 
truthful. 


10664. Do you consider then, knowing what you know about it, you 
have reason to believe that he mis-stated his motives ?—Certainly ; I 
may say, at a certain time there was a strike on the road, and we men- 
tioned simply that there was a strike, and it was stated that the reason 
was, low wages and bad board. That was simply stated as a matter of 
fact; but the day following we stated that the men had resumed work. 
I mentioned that because it might be construed into something else 
from what I stated. We spoke of the strike, and that is the only thing 
that might seem hostile during the whole time; we did not give it as a 
hostile opinion, but gave it simply as a fact. 


10665. Did you publish a rumour that the men had left because of 
bad board and low pay ?—Yes. 


10666. Was it true ?—It was true in point of fact. 
10667. Do you mean that it was found to be true afterwards ?—Yes, 
10668. I produce the article about the strike: 


“Intelligence was received this morning that considerable dissatisfaction has pre- 
vailed on contract 15, Canadian Pacific Railway, during the past week or so, owing 
to the reduction of wages having been made, and to the discontent which was 
increased owing to the inferior quality of the food supplied, culminating in the strike 
on Friday. It appears that on the 15th instant, the reduced rate of wages came into 
operation, 25 cts. being struck off the pay of each man. ‘Those formerly getting $2 a 
day being paid $1.75, and those who used to get $1 75 being paid $1.50. The men, it 
is stated, were not so much dissatisfied with the reduction of pay as with the inferior 
quality of food which it is alleged was supplied them, and for which they were com- 
pelled to pay $4.50 per week. The complaints were, that the pork was at times 
musty, and the supply of grub inadequate. Failing to secure better terms, the strike 
commenced at both ends, and quickly spread over the whole contract, until the whole 
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force of 1,500 men were implicated. No violence was offered. There was only an 
entire cessation of labour. Since writing the above, news hag been received that the 
men on the eastern end resumed work to-day, but on what conditions have not been 
obtained, The other strikers, it is said, were also expected to return to work.” 


10669. What date is that ?—This appears in November 23rd, 1878. 
Three days following that, we said: ‘ All the strikers on contract 19, . 
Canadian Pacific Railway, have gone back at the reduced rate 
of wages,” that is on the 26th November of the same year. 
Those two are the only two that can be’ by any possible means 
construed as hostile, and ] deny that they are hostile or that 
they were written in a hostile spirit at all, We simply related 
the fact and ventured no opinion, and just to show how we dealt 
with Mr. Whitehead. The dissatisfaction was becoming more 
general about this time, but I did not know it at the time. I, myself, 
had frequently had the men about this time coming to remonstrate 
with me for not saying something about the way in which Mr. White- 
head was ill-treating his men. I remember going down to Mr. Norton, 
Mr. Whitehead’s book-keeper, to see about it, and the men were very 
much annoyed at my not saying something about it. However, I did 
not get much) satisfaction out of Mr. Whitehead; though I believe 
he had a good deal of trouble with his men. I stated that on 6th 
March, I republished a paragraph from the Globe, favourable to Mr. 
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10670. That article about the strike appeared in November, 1878 ?— 
Yes. 


10671. Was that before his arrangement with Tuttle, as you under- 
stand it ?—Before ; and it was before the lengthy article that [ have 
read you, as the strike article appeared on the 23rd November, and the 
long eulogy appeared on the 19th December, which shows I may 
submit, that there was no bad fecling in the matter, otherwise we 
should not have published these remarks afterwards. 


0672. In that article about the strike you made use of the words 
“it appears,”’—did you mean the public to understand that it had 
aypeared there was some authentic information ?—I may state that 
when we use that expression we use it in such a way that we do not 
assume the whole responsibility of saying it. We use the words ‘“ it 
appears” or “it is alleged.” 


10673. When you say “it appears” does it not mean “it is 
evident ?”’—It is a qualified way of saying it. 
10674. When you make use of those words, do you not wish the 


public to believe that you think it is true ?—Yes; we incline to believe 
that it is true. 


10675. Do you not wish the public to understand that you have reason 
to believe that it is true ?—Yes; without absolutely saying it is true. 


10676. But your object is to create that impression upon the publie 
mind ?—Yes; but still in a qualified sense. 


10677. If you wished to create that impression on the public mind 
why do you avoid the responsibility of it?—We say it in the qualified 
way, so that if anything turns up we can say we were misinformed. 

10678. Then do you wish to create an impression on the public mind 


as to the fact without first satisfying yourself whether it is true or not? 
—I may say this: a newspaper has to deal with things occasionally of 
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which the publishers are not in a position to pass upon the truthfulness 


or otherwise at the time. They must say something about it, and, on 
occasions of that kind, we try and relieve ourselves of as much respon- 
sibility as possible, yet we must give further currency to the report. 


10679. Do you think it is the duty ofa public journalist to impress 
the mind as to the existence of facts while the editor himself is not so 
impressed ?—I certainly say not; but at the same time we endeavour 
to write in such a way as not to leave the opinion absolute. However, 
I may say that it turned out to be absolutely, true. 


10680. This is not the question to which I am at present directing 
attention. Among other things, | am trying to ascertain how that 
might operate upon Mr. Whitehead’s mind, not upon your mind ?—I can 
only answer that in the way I have answered. 


10681. Is it your practice, and do you think it to be correct, to cir- 
culate a rumour of that kind, accompanied by the words ‘it appears ”’ 
without first satisfying yourself as to the truthfulness of it ?—No; we 
are very careful not to do it. Our practice is notto doso. We were just 
as sure as we could possibly be without being absolutely sure thatit was 
true, and that is the reason we qualified at all. 


10682. Can you tell me what you mean by being as far as possible sure 
without being absolutely sure? Do you think that for such a purpose 
there is realy any comparative to the word sure?—There is; for 
instance, if I meet a number of persons that I do not know, and they tell 
me substantially the same thing, that would make me believe it to be 
true ; but | would not take the responsibility. I would really consider 
it sure without taking the responsibility of it by being absolutely sure. 
Supposing then I met a number of persons that I was well acquainted 
with, and knew them to be credible people, if they told me the same 
thing 1 would then be absolutely sure. 


10683. Do you think that the journalist is justified in stating that a 
fact appears to exist because he has heard it from several people whom 
he does not know, and without investigating it further ?—Certainly; a 
journalist is justifiable by properly qualifying it. I made use of the 
words “ it appears.” I think that qualifies it enough. 


10684, Do you think it qualifies it so as to make a doubtful impres- 
sion upon the minds of the people, or only qualifies it to relieve the 
journalist of the responsibility ?—I say this: that, of course, [ can fully 
speak as a journalist and give my opinion, that I believe anything 
acknowledged in such language as that is does leave a doubt on the 
public mind whether it is so or not—just a slight doubt. 


10685. The reason I am asking you about your opinion on this 
matter is because you have founded your evidence to some extent on 
the spirit in which you have written articles, and therefore the spirit 
in which you seemed to do such things may have some bearing upon 
the question as far as Whitehead is concerned ?—- may say that this 
article regarding the strike was written as qualifiedly as it possibly 
could be in order not to create a sensation against Mr. Whitehead, 
because this was not by any means the first we had heard of it, and 


we had to put it off and put it off as long as we could; because I say 


this: my sympathy was with Mr, Whitehead. 


10686. You say that you think that article which contained the 
words “ it appears’’ was written as qualifiedly as it could be ?—As it 
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could under the circumstances. There are not many journalists but 
what would have stated it absolutely if they had had the same infor- 
mation as I had. 


10687. I am not suggesting that your views are incorrect, but it is 
necessary to understand your views upon this subject so as to ‘correctly 
interpret the spirit in which you say the articles were written. Now, 
referring again to the general tone of all the editorial remarks, which 
you say you have per rused, are you of the opinion that they were 
generally found entirely jn favour of Mr. Whitehead and his conduct—I 
mean before the Tuttle arrangement ?—I say absolutely that they were. 


1068%. Then do you wish the Commissioners to understand that you 
believe there must have been some other motive for Mr. Whitehead 
giving the assistance which he did, than any motive which he has des- 
cribed ?—I do; that is my opinion. 


10689. Is it with that object that you wish to give your evidence to- 
day ?—I had two objects: the one was to exculpate myself, and then 
also I thought it was right that it should not be allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged. 


10690. Do you know of any other persons who would be able to give 
us any information upon the subject of Mr. Whitehead’s motive besides ‘ 
the witness whom we have examined ? ~I do not know; perhaps Mr. 
George Brown, of the Ontario Bank, might. I do not know. 


10691. Is there any other person ?—Mr. Tuttle ought to be examined 
himself; he has already been subpcenaed. Mr. McQueen ought to know 
something about it, he was Mr. Tuttle’s book-keeper, and he ought to 
know scmething about it; but, of course, I do not know that he did, he 
was merely the book-keeper in the office. 


10692. Are you aware that at the opening of this Commission the 
Commissioners informed the public that they would be glad of assistance 
from any person who would help them to prosecute their investigation ? 
—I was not aware of it; [ was not in the country at the time; I am 
only home a few days. 


16693. Then it is only lately that you have been aware of that 
desire on the part of the Commissioners ? --. do not know that [ knew 
it until yesterday when I heard Mr. Whitehead, and I did not think I 
would let it go unchallenged. I did not know until yesterday of the 
desire of the Commissioners to obtain information, and then [ came 
down and saw Mr. Davin and wanted to be heard, and he said: “ all 
would be heard.” | 


10694. We may remark that we will hear ail who wish to be heard, 
or who wish to give us information as to others who ought to be heard ? 
—Dr. Schultz ought to know something about it. 


10°95. Dr. Schultz has been named, Is there any other name ?—It 
has been suggested that Mr. Bown might give some information. 


10696. Is there any other ?—I do not know. 


10697. If you know of any other please communicate the name to 
the Secretary ?—I will. 


10698, Is there any other matter which you wish to give evidence 
on in connection with the Pacific Railway, or of any contractor or of 
any person connected with the works ?—No. 
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10699. Were data sufficiently ascertained to form a fair estimate of Could not esti- 


the quantities so as to invite tenders upon some reliable information 
for the Pembina Branch at its first commencement—this was the 
question asked yesterday which you were not able to answer ?—Having 
looked over the correspondence at the date when this work was about to 
be commenced, I find that we had no detailed data, the line not having 
been surveyed, because the work was started very hurriedly, as far as 
I remember, in consequence of representations made to the Government 
by people of influence in this country that numbers of people were in 
very distressed circumstances owing to the grasshopper plague, and I 
was ordered to make an examination in the country and locate a line 
between Emerson and Winnipeg on which work could be commenced 
immediately following in the main one of the public road allowances 
between the two points named. 


10700. I understand that you have described the work of 1874, over 
which you had supervision : what was the next operation which you 
directed or took part in ?— In 1874, I had, I think, in addition to what 
I have already stated on the subject, surveys going on from the Red 
River westward to the neighbourhood of Pelly, on what is known as 
the northern route. 


10701. By the Narrows of Lake Manitoba ?—Yes. 


10702. Of what character was that survey made? Was it a location 
survey or an exploratory survey ?—It was a preliminary instrumental 
survey, not an actual location for construction. In connection with 
that | may state, on looking over my correspondence with a view to 


refresh my memory, I find here a lengthy report which I made myself 


to Mr. Fleming, atter I had made a personal trip up there, up through 
that country by his directions and through up to the Saskatchewan, 
which I have never seen published in any of the reports at all; it must 
have been overlooked. 


10703. What is the date ?—21st October, 1874. 


10704, What is the general tenor of the report?—The general tenor 
of the report is giving them a description of what I saw in my trip, the 
nature of the country as far as I was able to ascertain it, its physical 
character and its peculiarities, and what were the engineering difficul- 
ties as far as I could ascertain, to be met with, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Narrows of Lake Manitoba, and the kind of country the 
line would pass through i taken in that direction. 


10705. Was it recommending a line by the north of Lake Manitoba, 
as against the formerly projected line south of it?—-No; the facts are 
these : the line was projected south of Lake Manitoba. I was asked 
by Mr. Fleming if we could not get a line more direct to the north, 
and by the Narrows. I replied that from what I could learn about that 
country, that it would not be as favourable; that it was very swampy 
and wet, and that we would have more difficulties to contend with by 
going that way than by the south. That was from enquiries I made 
from parties whom I thought were qualified to give information in this 
country, and I reported to that effect. J was asked if I had seen any 
of the country myself, and been over it at all, and generally on what [ 
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based the conclusion I had arrived at. J said I had not been through 
the country myself, and it was only from what I could pick up from 
people who professed to know something about it. I then received 
instructions to the effect to know positively whether what I said was 
the case or not. We must have some proper examination of the country 
made, and I was instructed to have a line run through that way, and 
also to go and see for myself, as far as my time would admit, what 
difficulties there were to be met with at the crossing of the Narrows of 
Lake Manitoba. 


10706. Were your instructions only to examine the neighbourhood 
of the Narrows, or the line further east and west ? —-My instructions 
were to have a line run from Red River, at the crossing at Selkirk, in 
as direct a line as practicable to the Narrows of Lake Manitoba, and 
from thence westward to the neighbourhood of Pelly, on Swan River; 
but I was at the same time to make a trip myself, and report what I 
thought of the country and of the crossing of the Narrows of Lake 
Manitoba. 


10707. Is the report to which you have alluded of October, 1874, 
based upon your information obtained upon the trip of which you speak 
of now ?—Yes; it is a record of my personal observations and my views 
on the subject. 


10708. Can you describe shortly the general result of the inspection 
upon your judgment ?—I think so. As regards the Narrows of Lake 
Manitoba, that there was no serious difficulty whatever in constructing 
the railway across at that point; and that the country generally, as far 
as I could see it, from my trip by the lakes up to the Saskatchewan, 
was very superior from what I had been given to understand. I also 
made recommendations in that report. 


10709. Have you a copy of that report which you could leave with 
us ?—I have the report here, and I can have a copy male for you. 


10710. Did you examine the lands for purposes of ascertaining 
whether they were fit for settlement or likely to be settled ?—No; I did 
not. My examination consisted altogether of the journey up the lakes, 
and what I could see from the borders of the lake. Idid not penetrate 
far into the interior. The time at my disposal would not admit of my 
doing that personally. 


10711. At what season of the year was the inspection made ?—It was 
in September and October. I left here on the 3rd of September and 
returned on the 18th of October. 


~ 10712. During that inspection you did not consider it necessary: to 
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ascertain the probability of the settlement of the country through which 
the railway would pass ?—The engineers who were employed under me 
running the lines would report on the nature of the country as they 
went through. 


10713. I am speaking of your duty ?—Personally I did not. 
10714. Is that specially alluded to in your report ?—Yes; the cha- 
racter of the country is alluded to in my report, as far as I saw it. 


10715. Was it during the year 1874 that Selkirk was fixed upon as 
the point for the crossing of Red River ?—I fancy it must have been: 
about that time. 
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10716. Do you know whether, about the time that the crossing was 
fixed upon at that point, any Members of Parliament or any engineers 
were interested in the lands in the neighbourhood ?—I do not; I know 
that in making the examination of the river—when I was instructed to 
make an examination of the river, with a view to deciding upon what 
point would be most favourable for the crossing—that I had to be very 
careful, because numbers of people were on the lookout, thinking that 
wherever the line was located would be a favourable point to speculate 
in lands; consequently I made the examination the whole way down 
from here and toa considerable way below Selkirk, stopping frequently 
and making sketches the whole way along the river, and every effort 
was made to keep private from anybody, except the Department of 
the Government, what was contemplated as to where the crossing was 
to be. When we got the line surveyed to the edge of the river, and 
the parties coming from the east came out and struck the river, 
there could be then no longer any doubt as to where we were going 
to cross, 


10717. About what time did that happen ? —I think that was in the 
fall of 1874. If I remember rightly, some time in the fall of 1874. 


10718. Did you proceed along the located line to Fort Pelly youre 
self?—Not at that time. 


107.9. Did you at any time ?—Subsequently | did; not the whole 
way to Fort Pelly. 


10720. Did you walk over it ?—Yes. 


10721. How much of it ?— About fifteen miles west of Lake Winnipe- 
I did not go around the 
Duck Mountains at all. 


10722. Was there any difficulty in getting over that portion of the 
country ?—No; merely some portions of it were swampy muskegs, 
like what you saw in section 14 the other day. There was no serious 
difficulty. 


10723. Was any work done during the winter of 1874-75 in the field ? 
—Yes; those very surveys were carried on all through that winter. 


10724. We have got down now, as I understand you, to the end of the 
winter of 1874-75 ; what was the work next undertaken on account 
of the railway ?—The next work undertaken then. I think I went 
down to Ottawa in the early part of 1875, and assisted in getting up 
reports and getting the work in shape. The plans and office work 
generally and the general charge I had, under Mr. Fleming—outside of 
what I was personally looking after—that I attended to while in Ottawa. 
Then I came back, | think, about June, 1875, having been offered— 
as construction was about to commence, and it was considered impossi- 
ble that any one engineer could look after such extended work under 
construction —my choice as to what district I would prefer to take on 
construction, and I selected this Manitoba District, and came up here 
about June, 1875, to take charge of the works of construction. 


10725. Then over what extent of country did your jurisdiction extend ? 
—From that date my jurisdiction was extending from Rat Portage to 
Fort Pelly and the Pembina Branch. 
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10726. I think you made no allusion to the telegraph construction 
during 1974, or the beginning of 1875 ; do you remember whether any 
of that work was proceeded with ?—It was. I think it was in the fall 
of 1874 that the contractors came here (Sifton, Glass & Co.) to build a 
line here from here to Pelly, with instruction to me from the Secretary 
of Public Works, that they were also to connect this place with the line 
by building a line of telegraph from here to Selkirk on the public 
highway. 


10727. West of the Red River ?—On the west side of Red River. I 
may mention that Sifton, Glass & Co.’s contract was to build a line of 
telegraph from a point on the west side of Red River, along the line 
of the railway, to Fort Pelly, or Livingstone as it was subsequently 
called, to the longitude of Pelly. I had special instructions as to the 
building of the line from here to Selkirk, as I do not understand that 
to be a part of their contract. 


10728. It was done under Sifton, Glass & Co.?—Yes; I think in 
October, 1874, and the beginning of November,they commenced opera- 
tions to build this piece of the line. 


10729. Was the building of the telegraph line beyond Livingstone 
westward, under your jurisdiction ?—To a limited extent only. 


10730. What responsibility had you in connection with that work ? 
—I was made the channel of communication. Mr. Fleming occasionally 
instructed me in reference to the matter, but the details of it were not 
under my charge at all. I occasionally gave general instructions 
regarding it as they were communicated to me by Mr. Fleming. 


19731. Will you proceed with a description of the works after the 
time you have named—the end ofthe winter of 1874-75—which were 
under your direction ?—A_ division engineer with a staff of assistants 
was appointed in Ottawa, and sent up here to commence the location 
of contract 14, at Selkirk, and to work easterly. That is the actual 
final working location on which the work was to be constructed, 
Business connected with the office detained me in Ottawa for some 
time later, and I did not get up here until sometime the latter end of 
June, 1875. In the meantime Vr. Thompson, the engineer—who was 
appointed as divisional engineer for contract 14—under me, was at 
work with his assistants locating and laying out the work which was 
let and known as contract 14; and generally speaking then the work 
of construction proceeded on contract 14; and the survey and location 
of contract 15 was also going on under Mr. Carre. 


10732, Could you say whether the telegraph was located from Pelly 
to Edmonton on a preliminary survey or on a railway location survey ? 
—It was on a preliminary survey. 


10733. Was not a line located—the railway line?—Yes; it was 
located, but it was not located for construction. That is to say, all the 
curves were not laid round in i00 feet lengths as we would do it if it 
were a final location; but it was located sufficiently close to admit of 
the telegraph being constructed. 


10734. Quantities were not ascertained, but the locality was deter- 
mined on ?—Exactly. 
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10735. Have you considered whether it would have been more profit- #2, Coasteuc- 
able to the Government to assume and work the telegraph in connec- 
tion with the railway, or allow it to be controlled as it has been by 
other parties ?—I have. 


10736. What is your opinion upon that subject as an engineer, know- Operating tele- 
ing the management of the business ?—My opinion is that it would be 874Ph line batter 
much better in the hands of the Government; that is to say, the oper- Government. 
ating of the line. The construction, in my own opinion, would be better 
done under contract, under proper supervision ; but the operating of it 
and maintaining of it, in my opinion, would be much better in the 
hands ot the Government. 


10737. What advantage could the Government have reaped, which 
they have not reaped, if they had undertaken the maintaining and 
operating of the lines ?—It would have been in better shape, and of 
more use to the Government and the public generally, than it has been 
under the present management, 


19738. Has there been trouble about the efficiency of the operating 
and business generally ?—Yes; it has not been properly maintained. 


10739. What sort of trouble have you experienced ?—The line being 
down and unable to get communication over it. 


10740. For short intervals or long intervals have you been deprived 
of the opportunity of communication ?—To what part do you now refer? 


10741. To any part?—Say between Red River and Livingstone, it Contract Nv. 1. 
has been down, if [ remember correctly, for as much as a month at a Between Red | 
time. I think I am safe in stating that it was as much as a mouth ata River and biving: 
time. I might say further, in connection with this subject, that a con- month ata time. 
tract was let for the erection and maintenance of this line that we are 
now speaking of, fiom Red River to Pelly—the erection of it and main- 
tenance of it for a certain number of years, and also the operating. I 
think that this was the only contract on which the operating was let. 

Where the mistake,in my judgment,occurred was that too much reliance Too much reli- 
was placed on the fact that the contractor had to maintain the line for 20¢¢ placed en 
five years, and it would be, therefore, his object to erect a good line in contractor 

the first place so as to save expenses in maintaining it afterwards. The Pavins fo operare 
contractor foolishly for himself, in my opinion, did not take proper would be his in 
steps to see that that was done. ¥ good line. 

10742. Then the inducement which was sapposed to be held out to 
him was not sufficient to make him erect it of a permanent character ?— 

No; but I think he was very short-sighted not to have taken more 
trouble to have erected it well in the first place. 


10743. You mean that the inducement was not sufficient, because t Inducement ade- 
had not the effect of making him erect a permanent line in the first puate iipne could 
place ?—I think hardly that. I think the inducement was good; but contractor would 
he did not see it right—he was blind to his own interest. If he had °°" S°°"®: 
used proper judgement in the matter, he would have seen that it would 
have been better for him to exercise close supervision in his first con- 
struction of the line, in order to save subsequent expense. The result 
has been, in my judgment, that the contractor has expended as much 
money in trying to keep that line in repair as would have built a line 
of double the length properly in the first place. 


10744. In what respect was it not properly built ?—The poles were Poles not put far 
not properly put down in the ground. I suggested that an efficient Cnoush in sround 
444 
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inspector should be sent along with the contractor during the work of 
construction, who should himself, on behalf of the Government, see 
that every pole was put down the proper length in the ground, and the 
line put up in proper order, in the first place, as it was impossible I 
could, in connection with my other duties, personally see to this matter 
myself. 


10745. To whom did you make that suggestion?—To the Chief 
Engineer. 

10746. Was that before the construction of the telegraph line had 
been commenced, or while it was in progress ?—To the best of my 
recollection, both. 


10747. Then you made the suggestion upon more than one occasion 
you think ?—I think so. 


10748. Was it adopted either wholly or in part ?—It was not adopted, 
and the reason assigned was the one I tell you: that it was considered 
that the contractor, having to maintain the line for five years, would be 
at pains to put it up substantially in the first place, to save expense in 
maintenance. 


10749. Were these suggestions in writing or verbally do you think ? 
-—~I cannot at this moment say ; but I will be in a position, by looking 
over my letters, to give you a decided answer. I think that they were 
made in writing. 

10750. As to any other section of the telegraph line have you any 
evidence to give upon the maintenance and upon the efficiency of the 
operating ?—I have further to say, in reference to telegraph construc- 
tion, that the maintenance of the line between here and Thunder Bay 
has been very pour, especially that portion of it east of Rat Portage. 


10751. Has the defective maintenance interfered with its business 
in connection with the railway ?—Very materially. 


10752. Do you mean that delays, inconvenient and long delays, have 
occurred ?— Serious delays—a loss to the work. 


10753. Have you any means of communicating directly from your 
own office over that portion of the line ?—Yes. 


10754. Then has the manner in which it has been operated been 
under your Own supervision continually—I mean within your own 
knowledge as to its efficiency or otherwise ?—Yes; that portion betwoen 
here and Rat Portage has been directly under my own knowledge, and 
from the fact of it being connected through with the Thunder Bay 
portion generally. 

10755. As a matter of fact [ understand that your messages are 
repeated at Rat Portage ?—\es. 


10756. So that ifthe line should be down between this and Rat 
Portage you would know it immediately by not being able to commu- 
nicate ?—Yes. 


10757. As to the points beyond that you have to be informed from 
some other place ?—From Rat Portage; except occasionally when they 
make what is called a through counection, then we can hear Thunder — 
Bay ourselves in my office; we can hear communication direct from 
Thunder Bay; but owing to the fact of the line not being kept in 
proper order this through connection is not at all continuous. I may 
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state that these defects of which I am speaking are up to the present 
hour; in fact, within the last few days it has involved us in very 
serious inconvenience, if not loss. 


10758. Could you form any opinion as to the proportion of time 
during whicb the maintenance has not been made sufficiently ; for 
instance, has it been one-third of the whole year from time to time, or 
less or more ?— Speaking in the lowest approximation, [should say that 
over the whole distance it would be probably one-sixth of the year. 


10759. Out of order ?—Yes ; out of order. 


10760. Is there any other matter connected with the telegraph busi- 
ness which you think necessary to explain ?—I might mention, for the 
information of the Commission, that the contracts for the telegraph 
were let, one from Thunder Bay to Red River, to the east bank of the 
Red River, and another was from the west bank of Red River to Pelly. 
These lines were unconnected. There was a break at the crossing of 
Red River. I reported on this fact to the Engineer-in-Chief, and also of 
an offer that was made by Mr. Sifton to complete this gap, or to build 
a line across Red River connecting the two lines, which offer and the 
report which I made on it was accepted, namely, that he would connect 
the two lines, stretch a line across the river at Selkirk, and connect the 
two lines together for $300, I think, and for maintaining it for the 
length of time that he had to maintain his own line at the rate of 
$60 a year, or $300 more, making a total of $600. 


10761. Is there anything further relating to the telegraph ?—I do 
not at this moment think of anything farther. 


10762. If anything further occurs to you as being material, please 
let us know before you end your evidence. As to section 14, do you 
remember generally what work had been done by the Government 
towards ascertaining the probable quantities before tenders were 
invited ?—-By the direction of the Engineer-in-Chief I] sent him down 
from here, in the fall or winter of 1874, or spring of 1875, the rough 
plans—field plans and trial location that had been run over the proposed 
line. . 

10763. Where had those plans been prepared ?—In the camps on 
the line. They were the rough field plans and field profile. The 
Government were anxious, | believe, to get the work started, and I 
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information I had to Ottawa, which I did; and, from the information 
thus given, I believe an approximate profile of the line and approxi- 
mate quantities were made out in the head office in Ottawa. I was 
myself at the time here in the field. 


10764. Do you think there was a profile sent among the plans at 
that time ?—I am satisfied that there was. 


10765. That was a profile taken in the camp ?—-No; a profile run 
under Mr. Carre’s supervision—his field work, 


10766. But it was made at his camp, as I understand you—the 
profile ?—The rough copy was made with all the figures and every- 
thing necessary for them to plot a clean copy of it in Ottawa, because 
we could not make a good copy in camp. 
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and depressions of the centre line of the location? —Over which the 
profile was run ? 


10768. Yes ?—Yes. 


Profile sufficient | 10769. Would that be sufficient to enable them at Ottawa to calculate 
to cascufateauan- the quantities ?—Yes; where the country was level. [am speaking now 
country is level. of at right angles to the railway where it was level. At right angles to 


the railway it would be unnecessary to make cross-sections. 


Considerable por- 10770. Was the line on this section level ?—For a considerable portion 
pion of contract of the distance it was; but other parts were very rough. 


First forty three 10771. What proportion of the distance would you so describe ?— 
eee ease eee. Speaking approximately, the first forty-three miles going eastward 


from Red River. 


10772. You think that would be so nearly level that the centre 
line would afford sufficient data to make an approximate estimate of the 
quantities ?—I do. 


And the greater 10773, And from that point further east would there be any propor- 


portion of what ; A ya A ‘Op LEN A ele 
Reais OV Or tion of level country—I mean level enough for that purpose ?—Yes; in 
Jevelmuskeg. — broken stretches the line runs for a considerable portion—in fact, the 


greater portion of the remaining part of section 14 
which are quite level. 
I ae 10774. What proportion of the distance of the whole length of 
ReCaTTs GrOsseHOG: 14 would be of a character where it would not be level enough to 


tioning toarrive admit of fair estimates being arrived at without cross-sectioning ?-— 
at exact quanti- 


across muskegs 


ties. Probably out of the whole length of seventy-six miles there would be 
about ten miles of cross-sectioning in order to obtain the exact quan- 
tities. 


10775. I believe, as a matter of practice, it is not expected to give 
exact quantities, therefore I do not ask the question with reference to 
exact quantities; but | mean approximate quantities in the ordinary 
sense of approximate quantities ?—I only answer the questions just as 
you ask them. I do not volunteer any statement at all. There is some- 


thing I would like to say. Ido not know whether it should go down ir 
evidence or not. 


10776. Yes; you can explain ?—Have you gathered from what I 
said to you, that the location survey was made on the line that the 
railway was to be built eastwards from Red River towards Cross Lake ? 


10777. Yes ?—Then that was not what I wished to convey. 
A location survey 

tease rai. 10778. What did you mean ?—A survey and line had been run by 
way wastobe Mr. Carre, but it was not (as was stated at the time it was sent to 
Red River to Ottawa) to be the line that would be followed when we came to make 


Cross Lake, but a " my Geek t : / 
ee nd line the road—that deviations would be made from it, and what was called 


run by Carrenot an approximate profile was plotted from that of the line that was 
to be the line to 


be followed, it intended to be followed, as laid down on the map. The line actually 
ot gil tae wal ithe 8 surveyed was laid down on the map, and then another line was shown, 
would be made, dotted where we thought it would be a desirable place to make the 


Line actually : 5 ; A , 
made lsddewn fal location; and what was called a compiled profile, I presume, was 


and another line made in the office at Ottawa, intended to represent approximately 
thought more 


desirnble dottea, What would be a section of that dotted line. 
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10779. Explaining the object for the present of the question which 
Lam asking you, there has been a good deal of discussion about suffi- 
ciency of the data which were within the knowledge of the Gove:nment 
at the time that the tenders were invited for this work, some persons 
contending that it is not necessary to have anything like accurate 
data, and others that data such as were offered in this case were alto- 
gether inadequate; and | am endeavouring to ascertain from you the 
amount of information which was given to persons tendering, and 
whether it was reliable, or altogether or principally a matter of guess- 
ing ?—I would say, in reference to that, it could only be an approxi- 
mation; but I cannot say, specially by the light of experience now, 
that it could be then considered a close approximation, from the tact 
that, as I say, the line was not located on the line intended to be 
followed when we came to actual construction, and that these surveys, 
information and data forwarded to Ottawa, were all made in winter 
when the xround was frozen. No one connected with the surveys here 


- in the field, as far as 1 am aware, had at that time any idea of the 


depth of some of the muskegs that were to be crossed. In making up 
the quantities from the profiles, the approximate quantities in 
Ottawa, it is probable that sufficient allowance was not made for 
shrinkage and subsidence. ‘These quantities were not made up under 
my supervision, but I think it is not at all improbable that had they 
been, | could not have given very much closer approximations than 
were given under the circumstances, 


10780. Have you been examined at any time upon this subject—I mean 
the difference between the quantities as executed and the quantities as 
communicated to tenderers ?—I have been asked about it in Ottawa. 


10781. Has there been a great discrepancy between the amounts 
communicated to tenderers on section 14 and the works executed ? 
—There has been a considerable difference. The amount of work 
executed is considerably in excess of the original figures that were 
submitted to parties tendering for the work. 


10782, Did you attribute that difference to the deviations of the line, 
and the extra depth of the muskegs only, or was there some other 
matter to which it could be attributed ?—No; I attribute it to those 
two things, to deviations made on the line, and to the nature of the 
material, as it subsequently turned out. 

- 10783. Had the deviations been in the direction of increasing the 
quantities or of diminishing them on the whole ?—On the éastern end, 
I think, they have tended to increase the quantities; on the western 
end to decrease. 


10784. Could you say upon the whole, whether the quantities have 
been increased by the deviations ?—I think upon the whole they have 
probably been increased. In fact, it is not only probable, but they 
have been increased upon the whole. 


10785. Have you at any time considered to what extent the devia’ 
tions have inzreased the quantities ?—Not in detail. 


10786. By percentage or any other method of informing us ?—Yes; 
I think I have. 

10787. By what percentage have the deviations increased the 
estimated quantities ?—I could not say at this moment. I will make a 
note of it. I think I have some figures bearing on the question. 
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10788. In preparing the progress estimates, do you state the different 
points along the line at which the quantities are ascertained, or only 
the aggregate ?-—-The aggregate. 


10729. In order to arrive at this aggregate, I suppose you have first 
some data as to the particular localities ?—The assistant engineers have 
all the detail measurements of each particular locality. 


10790. So that it would be possible, by comparing those quantities 
with the quantities ascertained before tendering upon the same localities, 
how much they differ, if they differ at all, in each locality ?—Yes; | 
believe that has been done. 


10791. Are you able to say whether any such comparison has been 
made so as to ascertain what increase in quantities is due to muskegs ? 
| am; generally from information I gathered. I learned from those 
who were engaged in the work, that in those portions ofthe line where 
it was possible to re- measure the work with any degree of accuracy, 
the re-measurement substantiated the final estimates as returned of the 
work; but that on the swampy portions, especially the Julius Muskeg, 
that they could get no such quantities out of the re-measurement as 
the original measurements when it was measured at the time it was 
done, show. 


10792. Do you mean that at some time estimates of the executed 
work have been made too large ?—No; but a ditch was dug in the 
muskeg, and it was measured when it was dug; subsequently the sides 
closed in and the bottom rose, and to measure that after these things 
had happened, it would not give the same cubical contents as it did 
when first completed. 


10793. It does not occur to me that that is material tothe question I 
ask, but I will explain, so that you may see whether it is so or not. | am 
endeavouring to ascertain the cause of the difference between the quan- 
tities actually executed over the whole work and the quantities origi- 
nally estimated. Now you say that this difference is due to two 
causes—first, deviations of the line, and secondly, the increase in the 
quantities required to fill the muskegs. You say that the deviations in 
the line increased the quantities to some extent, and that extent can be 
ascertained by calculations which you have made. Now | am endea- 
vouring to find out how much more the quantity was increased, 
because of the extra filling required for the muskegs, and you say 
that estimates have been taken from time to time, at each locality, 
so that one could ascertain the increase of quantities due only 
to the muskegs. Then by putting these two increases together, we 
can see whether the whole increase upon the original estimate is mainly 
due to this particular cause which you have given. Now, as to the 
muskegs, and the increased cost of them, have you means at your 
disposal by which you can inform us how much was due to that cause i 
—l find all that information is in Ottawa. 


10794. Do you think that information has been sent to Ottawa, show- 
ing how much of the increase is due to muskeg filling ?—The whole of 
the detail measurements of the work as completed were sent to Ottawa. 


10795. Giving each locality ?—Giving each locality. 


19796. Not only the aggregate result ?—Not only the aggregate, but 
every book and paper connected with the work of the assistant engin- 
eers, and the division engineers’ returns, books and papers were sent 
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to Ottawa, and they give in detail the exact place where every cubic 
yard of earth was taken from. As regards the increase of quantities 
that is due to two causes, namely: deviation of line and nature of the 
material on the muskegs. The difference between that and the quan- 
tity as published for the information of contractors is the excess that 
those two causes give rise to. 


10797. Then your opinion is that on section 14 there was no defec- 
tive estimate at the beginning—I mean no serious errors ?—I think the 
quantities were under-estimated. 


10798. Yes; but only because of the extra amount required for 
muskegs and the extra amount required for deviations ?—Exactly. 


10799. Allowing for this, the vriginal estimate would be nearly cor- 
rect ?—I presume so. 


10800. Is that the conclusion at which you have arrived after con- 
sidering the subject ?—The conclusion at which I have arrived at is 
that the excessive quantity is due to the nature of tbe material through 
which the line was constructed and the deviation that it was found 
desirable to make. 


10801. And making the allowances which are actually oc:asioned by 
these, as far as you cau understand the original estimate was about 
right ?—Yes. 


10802. Youhave mentioned the Julius Muskeg. Now, as to the ditch 
at that point, which is not, I believe, on the line, and for which a claim 
is made by the contractor because it is not on the line, and because he 
was required to haul material a much longer distance than he would if 
it had been on the line ; can you explain the reasons for putting the 
ditch in the place where it is, and the effect upon the contractors 
claim ?—It was found necessary to drain the Julius Muskeg in order to 
build the railway across it; profiles and lines were run in different 
directions, with a view of ascertaining how this could be done most 
economically, and with the least expense, both to the Government and 
to the contractor, and upon due consideration of the advantages and 
disadvantages of all the lines, the one on which the ditch is now dug 
was selected as giving a less amount of work to be performed, work 
which would be at the same time easier for the contractor to do, and it 
would be more permanently useful to the railway than if carried out 
in any other direction. 


10803. I understand that the main object of this ditch is to take 
water from the line in the same manner that off-take ditches are 
intended to remove it? —Yes; it is an off-take ditch. 


10804. The direction of it is one not usually adopted for off-take 
ditches; that is, it is parallel to the line while off-take ditches as a rule 
are not parallel ?—As a rule they generally run more directly away 
from the line. 


10805. It was found in this case to be more effective to make it ina 
parallel direction ?--Yes ; more advantageous in every way. If it is 
thought necessary I can explain the reason. 


10806. As far as the work itself is concerned, without respect to the 
cost either to the Government or the contractor, would it have been 
as effective if it had been in the locality of ordinary ditches, namely, 
within the line—I mean ata shorter distance from the formation or 
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road-bed ?--It would not have been desirable to have placed it there for 
engineering reasons, which are that the bank would probably have 
forced the material out into the ditch had the ditch been made as close 
as the ditches usually are, namely ten feet from the line of railway. 


10807. The material is easily moveable ?—Yes; before the ditch was. 
dug it was almost liquid in some places. 


10803. A claim is made by the contractor for moving the material 
from this ditch, upon the ground that it cannot be considered an off- 
take ditch, and that therefore he ought to be paid for moving the 
material a greater distance than he would have been obliged to if it 
had been within the ordinary distance of common ditches from the 
road-bed. Can you explain anything in relation to that matter ?—Yes ; L 
have reported on that claim. I consider that the contractor has no 
grounds for any such claim, for several reasons. In the first place, the 
contractor has no right to claim extra pay for hauling the material 
from any place to put it into the road-bed until a certain distance is. 
reached, which is defined in the specification ; but it is only when the 
engineers oblige him to haul material beyond that distance that he is. 
entitled to pay for extra haul, and then the pay that he is to receive is 
distinctly specified. 


10809. Do you mean the distance beyond 1,200 feet ?—Yes. 


10810. And ata fixed price according to the distance beyond that ? 
—Yes. 


10811. Has the contractor the option of wasting the material taken 
from off-take ditches, if he wishes ?—In off-take ditches it is specified 
that he will take the material and cast it back from the ditch so many 
feet on each side. 1 


10812. But it is wasted, as far as the building of the road-bed is con- 
cerned, if he wishes. He is not obliged to remove it into the road-bed ? 
—He is not in most cases; but the engineer could compel him to put it 
in if the engineer thought it desirable in the interest of the work to do 
so; but it is specified in the specification distinctly ‘what is to be an off- 
take ditch, aod what is'to be done with the material, and it is pointed 
out that that class of work will probably be of a more expensive 
character, than the ordinary side ditch of the railway. I might men- 
tion in connection with this subject, as you have asked me, that the 
whole matter was brought before the notice of the acting Engineer-in- 
Chief, Mr. Marcus Smith, during one of his visits here, and in my office, 
by the contractors, when the whole matter was discussed between them, 
myself and Mr. Marcus Smith, and he decided that they had no claim 
nor no right to claim extra payments for that work, and, as | under- 
stood a member of the firm who brought the matter under his notice — 
Mr. Farwell—the thing was then definitely settled. 


10813. Would it not have been possible when the bank through the 
muskegs was found to shrink so much more than was expected to 
lower the grade of the road-bed in order to reduce the cost ?—That was 
done. 

10814. Was it possible to have been done to any greater extent 
than was done without injuring the efficiency of the road ?—It might 
possibly in some places. 
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10515. Was the expediency of doing so considered and decided upon 
from time to time ?—Yes, I think it was; and it was done. The banks 
were not made up across the muskegs to the height shown on the 
profile. 

10816. I mean was it considered whether it might be done toa greater 
extent than has been done ?—I cannot call to mind that it was. 


10817. Would it have made any material difference to the cost of the 
road, if they had been lowered to the lowest possible point?—I do not 
think they could have been lowered inuch lower than they are with 
advantage. 


10818. You said that the ditch at the Julius Muskeg was not made 
as close to the road-bed as in ordinary cases, because the road-bed 
would dispiace its sides ?—In places, yes. 


10319. Would that have happened if the ditch had been as shallow 
as ordinary ditches ?—It might, but not to thesame extent, of course. 


10820. Then there is another reason which has not been stated. Is 
not the ditch made to a much greater depth than ordinary ditches ?—It 
was laid out with that view. 


20821. Was not that one of the reasons—-[ mean the extra depth— 
why it was placed so far from the road-bed ?—Partly. 


10822. Would it have been safe to place a ditch of the size that was 
necessary to perform the work which that did as an off-take ditch so 
near the road-bed as an ordinary ditch ?—No. 


10823. Then it was because it was wider and deeper than ordinary 
ditches that it was placed so far from the road-bed among other reasons ? 
— Yes. 

10824, I think you said that you had examined the surrounding 
country to see if off-take ditches, in the ordinary direction, could be 
made with effect ?— Yes. 


10825. And you decided that this, the one now made, would be more 
effective and less costly ?—Yes; and easier for the contractor too. 


10326. Would you explain what would have been the character of 
the ditch if made in the ordinary direction from the road ?—The ditch 
would have been as long, if not longer, and considerably deeper. The 
depth to which the ditch would have been obliged to be cut in order to 
get through the intervening ridge which hems in the muskegs from 
the fall to the north where the ditch would have passed through that 
ridge, would have been considerably deeper than it is through the ridge 
which it passes through, thereby entailing considerably more expense 
on the contractor in making it. 

10827. What would have been the greatest depth if made through 
that other ridge ?—I think twenty or twenty two feet. 


10828. Where would that ditch have emptied ?—Into Whitemouth 
River. 
10829. Where does the present ditch empty ?—Into the Whitemouth 
River at a point further south, 


10830. Was that difficulty explained to the contractor before you 
decided upon the present site of this ditch ?—It was, and a profile of 
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the two things was shown to him, showing the advantage there was in 
takiig it on the present route. 


10831. Do you mean the advantage to him ?—Yes, 


10832. Then was there any arrangement or understanding entered 
into between you and him on that subject ?—Nothing further than that 
he acquiesced. Of course, he had to do whatever I ordered him; but 
he seemed to think we were doing the best thing for him. 


10833. Now as to the removal of the material from this off-take ditch 
to the road-bed, did you give him to understand that you required him 
to do it, because of your right to remove material from any distance as 
if from a borrow-pit, or was it a matter of negotiation or compromise 
with him that he might do it instead ot the ordinary line ditch close to 
the road-bed ?— What actually did occur, to the best of my recollection, 
is this: [ told him : “There is a ditch, Such of the material asis required 
to make up the road-way you will put into the road-way, and I will 
pay you road-way price for it. Such as is not required you will waste 
in the ordinary way, like for an off-take ditch, and you will get off-take 
ditch price for it.” That was the understanding. I conceived that I 
had a right to put any quantity I liked of it into the road-way. 


10834. Did he assent to that ?—I think so, because there was no diffi- 
culty made about it at the first at all. 


10835. Had he the opportunity if he wished to take the material from 
a smaller line ditch in’the ordinary way closer to the road-bed, so as to 
make the haul shorter, if he had preferred it; | mean on the south side 
of the road ?—I cannot speak positively on that point now. I believe 
that Mr. Jefferson Thompson, the engineer in charge of the division, 
and who resides at Kingston, and whom probably you will examine 
before you get throuh, will be able to speak more positively on that 
peint than I can. 


10836. As to the quantities required to make the road-bed through 
the muskegs, was there any more than one reason why they were much 
in excess of what was originally estimated ?—Yes. 


10837. What were the different reasons ?—One reason was that the 
material was softer than it was supposed to be at the time the survey 
was made. 


10838. And by compression would fill less space ?—Yes; by com- 
pression and drying the water filled less spave in the bank than it did 
in situ, and even if it filled as much space as expected. Besides that 
reason there was another reason that a considerable portion of the stuff 
that was taken out of the top of the ditches—the first spading—had to 
be wasted owing to the character of the material being full of stumps 
and roots. This, according to the specification, we were not permitted 
to put into the bank. That had consequently to be thrown to one side, 
and with it, of course. adhering to the roots of the stumps, was a quan- 
tity of the material and moss taken from the eacavation, which was 
wasted on one side of the road, forming a very considerable portion of 
the material taken out of the ditches. 


10839. Is there not another reason that the depth of the muskeg 
itself was much greater than was eet ?—Yes; that caused it to 
subside and settle down. 
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10840. So that even if the excavated material had been firm there COv%®@*t Se. 14. 
would have been a great excess in the quantities in order to reach a 
firm bottom ?—Yes; not only that, but there would have been an 
excess owing to the ditches draining the muskeg and making the ma- 
terial settle down so as to form a solid bottom. It would then require 
a greater amount of material to bring it up to the line called the 
formation level. 


10841. Was not the bottom of the muskeg much farther from the Muskeg nineteen 


urface than was expected ?.~ Yes; y—ni et i 1 feet deep instead 
surfa pec Yes; a long way—nineteen feet instead fet deep instead | 


of three or four, as was anticipated in the case of the Julius Muskeg. anticipated. 


10842. Do you remember whether there had been any attempt made 
to ascertain the distance from the bottom before giving quantities in 
the estimates ?—-Such an attempt as was practicable with the means at 
our disposal at the time the surveys were made. 
In win- Survey made in 


10843. At what time of the year were the surveys made ? 
; wibter; no 
ter. boring tools. 


10844. And what means were at your disposal?—An axe, a spade Boring tools 
and shovel and a pole. We had no boring tools with us at the time {oven te 8s 
the surveys were made; it was with difficully even we had to transport not necessary. 
our supplies, which had all to be done on men’s backs, and there was 
nothing carried that could be possibly done without. Boring tools 
would be very cumbrous to transport, nor was it thought necessary to 


have them. 


10845. Were the tests made with these materials at your disposal 
considered to be satisfactory on the subject ?—They were at the time. 


10846. What is your opinion of the road-bed, as it is now constructed Muskeg-road easy 
over muskegs, as affecting the wear and tear of rolling stock and (iyherfobe. 
rails?—I have the opinion that it is very much easier; that that repaired. 
portion of the road which crosses muskegs makes a very easy road-bed 
for rolling stock to run over; will be easier to keep in repair, and will 
not be so injurious to the rolling stock as harder portions of the line 
of more firm material. 


10847. S» it will save in working expenses something of the ordinary 
expenditure of the railway ?—Yes; no doubt of it. 


10848. Of what character is the material in the road-bed as now 
made through these muskegs; is it a peaty substance, or spongy, or 
earth, or what ?—It is peat, and moss, and sod and pine roots, 


10849, Is there much wood fibre in it?—I think there is, in some 
places. 

10850. Have you considered the probability of fire injuring it ?— 
Yes, I have. 


10851. What is your opinion on that subject ?—I cannot now say Banks being 
- : ; ae ae 4 es +, largely made of 
whether I have reported in writing about it; but I am positive, in Oa 5Zubstance 


conversation with the Chief, | have mentioned my views on the sub- containing much 
ject, and that it is desirable to give the banks a slight coating of earth Yégirable to give 


or ballast, gravel or sand, in order to protect them from the risk of fire, them coating of 
Q earth, gravel or 

We have found from experience now that the banks have taken fire on sana. 

several occasions, whether from the locomotive or from fires passing in Fires have 


every dry season, from the very fact of the men lighting matches to occurred. 


smoke, igniting the bank, and if the wind is blowing it smoulders right 
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over the whole bank a small fire and burns off a thin coating of the 
bank. As that becomes an ash it smothers the fire and it goes out. 
But in some places where the peat is lumpy in the bank, with inter- 
stices in the bank, it is apt to burn there and make a large hole in the 
bank where there are air passages. 


10852. Do these fires injure the ties ?—They do in some instances. 


10853. Have they heretofore ?—In a few instances; and once, as far 
as I remember, burnt or partially burnt at any rate the stringers and 
cap timbers of one of our culverts. 


10854. You spoke of a distance of about ten miles on section 14 being 
of a character that merely centre-sectioning would not give sufficient 
data to form anything like an approximate estimate ; have you any 
idea what time would have been required to have cross sectioned that 
portion of the line, if it had been intended to get more accurate infor- 
mation ?-—That would have depended entirely on the force that would 
have been available to have done it. With the force we had it would 
have probably lengthened the survey by a month. 


10855. I think I understand you to say that, as far as this particular 
section 14 is concerned, the absence of that cross sectioning made no 
material difference in the estimates, because all the difference is now 
otherwise accounted for, that is by the deviations and muskegs ?—I 
think so. I think it did not materially affect the quantities, the want 
of that information. 


1085. Do you remember whether you made up an estimate of the 
work probablyr equired upon contract 5 A, that is the Pembina Branch, 
north of St. Boniface, before the Order-in-Council was passed by which 
Mr. Whitehead was authorized to proceed with it?—My impression is 
that I did give Mr. Fleming some information on the subject ; whether 
it was before or subsequently, | am not now in a position to state, but 
I will make a note of it and be able to tell you. 


10857. Here is a document from which you can refresh vour memory 
(handing witness a paper) ?—Having looked at this departmental 
document number 13,602, being areport of Mr. Fleming dated April 
19th, 1877, I think that be has made all these calculations himself from 
the preliminary profile made of this line; but I am still under the 
impression that I must have given him some estimate, at some time or 
other, of the probable cost of this portion of the work, of which I will 
be able to inform you to-morrow, 


10858. Have you considered whether it would have been expedient 
to make a deviation at the eastern end of section 14 by locating the 
line a little to the southward of the present line, or what effect such a 
deviatiun would have had upon the efficiency or cost of the work ?—Yes. 


10&59. Do you think any deviation could have been made, so as to 
make the work as efficient and at less cost, at the eastern end of 14? 
—No; with the grades which we were instructed to follow no improve- 
ment could be made. We made efforts, we ran several trial lines, a plan 
of which I will produce, and profiles, before the Commission if it is 
thought desirable. We ran a number of trial lines, commencing as far 
west on contract 14 as station 3900. 


10860. Was any trial line made commencing in the neighbourhood 
of station 4000 ?—Yes. 
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10861. Was that made so as to avoid the bay in Cross Lake ?—Yes. 


10862. About what station east of Cross Lake would that strike the 
main line again?—-lt would strike it somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of the present line. 


10863. About what station on the present tine ?—We did, closing in 
ugain on contract 15, at about station 1900. Ll may mention, when I 
say station 1900, that the drainage on contract 15 rans from the east 
westerly, and closes almost immediately on the west shore of Cross 
Lake, whereas the vrainage for contract 14 runs from the west easterly 
closing at the same point. 


10864, Can you remember the nature of the difficulties which you 
met on that proposed location ?—The difficulties were commencing 
about the point you name, about station 4009; it threw us into very 
much heavier rock cutting, while the curvature that it required to get 
round the south end of the bay, to get back to the high ground at 
about station 4018, was greater than we were permitted to make on 
the line. If we had attempted to run across further south, thereby 
avoiding this curvature, we would have been thrown into very much 
heavier embankments on the low peninsula, which cuts the high wall 

‘over which the line is, in connecting with the main line. 


10865. Then as to the crossing or embankment over Cross Lake pro- 
per, did you meet with difficulties there as to the length or depth ?— 
The length of the crossing over Cross Lake proper, had the line been 
swung down to the course which I have just mentioned, would have 
been considerably increased and the distance across the water would 
have been considerably increased. Owing to the nature of the country 
immediately east of Cross Lake, on contract 15, it was found impossible 
to get the grades which had been decided on as the maximum, without 
going into very much heavier cuttings. In order to endeavour to 
overcome this difficulty two trial lines were started : one commencing 
about station 3990 on contract 14, the other about station 4005, and 
running down towards the south-westerly shore of Cross Luke, crossing 
at the narrow point of the lake, and was attempted to be carried from 
the eastern shore of the lake at this point eastward to connect with a 
point on contract 15, several miles east of Cross Lake; it was found 
after atrial section had been run over this line,that the grades required 
could not be obtained without a very large increase of cost. 


10866. Then as to this subject of locating lines south of the adopted 
line, do you say that you have given the subject considerable attention, 
and have come to the conclusion that the present line is the best ?—I 
do; and I might further state in connection with what I have just said 
about these lines, that this trial line of which [ have just recently spoken, 
joining in several miles to the east, was made at the suggestion of the 
acting Engineer-in-Chief, with a view to seeing whether an improve- 
ment could not be made of that line, after he had personally visited the 
spot himself. 


10867. Were the results of this inspection submitted to him ?—Yes ; 
and as I received no orders, after that had been done, to change the 
line, [ concluded that the acting Kngineer-in-Chief had made up his 
mind also that it would not be an improvement to shift the location to 
‘that point. This profile and plan were forwarded to him at Ottawa. 
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10868. Are you at this day of the opinion that the line adopted is as 
good as any that could be found on that part of the work ?—I am, with 
the grades that we were called on to follow. 


10869. The contractors upon section 14 make aclaim for the expenses 
of moving men and supplies, when the change of line was contemplated 
and the work stopped east of the Julius Muskeg ; do you remember 
anything about that matter?—I do. I am ofopinion that the delays 
to which reference is made, and which only extended over three or four 
months, were more than compensated for by the extension of time 
which was given to the contractors for the completion of their work. 
lL have, however, submitted my views on the subject to the Chief Engin- 
eer, in a letter dated 10th January 1879. 


10870. There is also a claim by tbe contractors for the change of line 
between Brokenhead and Whitemouth, because the character of the 
soil was different and more costly to work; do you remember about 
that iiem ?—I do. A report is made in reference to this claim also in 
my letter of the date which | have just named. I may here state briefly 
that the change was made owing to the fact that it would have entailed 
considerable additional cost to have made the railway on the first line 
to which the contractors refer, if we were called upon to carry through 
the grade, of twenty-six feet to the mile, running eastward ; by chang- ° 
ing to the present location the difficulties in this respect were removed. 


10871. Was the change more advantageous to the Government, do 
you mean ?—- Yes. 


14872. How did it affect the contractors ?—I fail to see that it mate- 
rially affected them at all. 


10873. Are you still of the opinion that the views expressed by you 
in the letter referred to, are correct ?—I am. | 


10874. Is there any dispute about coffer dams with the contractors ? 
—I can hardly call it a dispute; they made a claim for an extra pay- 
ment on account of putting in the coffer dam for the pier of the bridge 
over the Whitemouth River. I did not feel that I had any authority to 
entertain such a claim with the specification before me. When the 
acting Chiet-Engineer came along, they submitted their claim to him, 
or stated it to him; they thought they were entitled to consideration. 
The acting Chief-Engineer read over the specification. I cannot call to. 
mind now exactly what he said on the subject, further than he desired 
me to have a note kept of what the actual cost was in making this 
coffer dam and send it ta Ottawa, when I was making my return of the 
final estimate. This I did, and my remarks on the subject will be found 
in the same letter to which I have already referred, and: to the views 
therein stated I still adhere. 


10875. There was also a clatm made on account of delay in locating 
the east end of the line, by which it became necessary to team plant 
and supplies from Fisher’s Landing at an extra cost to the contractors 5 
is that subject mentioned in your letter ?—Yes; that is item No. 6. I 
have reported on that. 


10876. Have you anything further to add to what you have reported? 
—No; I think what I have reported in that letter covers the subject 
fully. 
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10877. I understood from Mr. Sifton, one of the contractors, that 
you favoured their claim to some extent for roads, made use of by the 
Government, which the contractors had constructed ?—Yes ; I find that 
the last clause of my report on that subject, in this same letter, winds 
up with the words : ‘I consider the contractors entitled to some consid- 
eration under this head. ”’ 


10878. The contractor led us to understand that a portion of the 
claim was for the use of this road by the contractors for 15, and not 
alone for the mail service or any work of the Government; have you 
formed any opinion as to the proportion of the whole expense of 
repairing which the Government ought to pay ?—I have not, and it 
would be a very difficult matter to decide. 


10879. I think he gave some evidence, which was to the effect that 
the work for the Government alone would be about one-ninth of the 
whole cost of repairing, and that four-ninths would be for the contract. 
ors themselves, and the other four-ninths for the contractors of LA, I 
do not know whether you have reason to think, without careful consid- 
eration, that these proportions would be nearly right; if so we would 
be glad to hear you on that subject ?—I would say, in reference to that, 
it would be difficult, even impossible, to arrive at anything like a cor- 
rect conclusion as to the proportions; the figures you have stated seem 
to me, speaking in a very uncertain manner on the subject, to be pretty 
fair, except the one for the Government, about their one-ninth. I do not 
know that the Government are entitled to pay anything. That the 
contractors for 15 did use his roads there is no doubt, and put him to 
considerable expense; but in my engineering experience I never knew 
that a company or the Government has been called upon to pay for the 
use of contractors roads, which he had tomake over his work, tor them 
to pass backwards and forwards over their line. | 


10880. Is there any reason within your knowledge why the Govern- 
should pay for the use of this road by the contractors of section 15 ?— 
No; none whatever, that | know of. 


10881. The contractors also claim an item for extra price of work 
at Selkirk Station ground : is that one of the subjects upon which 
you have reported in the letter alluded to ?—Yes; item No. 9. 


10882. Are you still of the opinion that your report is a correct one 
on that item ?—I may read the last part of my report in reference to 
that question; I also reported in a letter above referred to. The con- 
cluding portion of the report on the subject is as follows :— 


‘The matter was brought under the notice of the acting Engineer-in-Chief here 
[not Winnipeg] by the contractor. He directed the division engineer and myself to 
determine on what proportion of the material removed the contractor might lay 
claim to extra remuneration, and also what price per cubic yard would be a fair 
allowance. The qiantity we make to be 19,364 cubic yards, and the price 50 cts. 
per cubic yard, which would amount to the sum of $9,682 ; or, in other words, if this 
meets with approval, the final estimate would be increased by the sum of $4,647.36, 
the difference between the contract rate of 26 cts. and 50 cts, per cubic yard on the 
above quantity of 19,364 cubic yards; that is to say, the total estimate as by en- 
closed return, $636,853.59, increased as per item, page 17 of this report, $2,850, and 
as above $4,647.36, total $644,350.95.” 


10883. Have you made any estimate, or procured any estimate, of 
the work yet to be executed from the Ist of August on contract 14, or 
is it considered to be finished ?—I am having such an estimate prepared 
for you, and will submit it in a few days to the Chief Engineer. 
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10884, Has the work been fully completed under the contract with 
Sifton, Ward & Co., on section 14—I mean irrespective of the eastern 
end, undertaken by Whitehead ?—No ; it has not. I reported the tact 
that such was the case ia the letter to which I have made frequent refer- 
ence of late, and submitted an estimate of what it would cost to do the 
unfinished work atthe contractors’ rates, stating at the time that it was 
difficult to say what it really would cost. I submitted an estimate of 
what it would cost if done at the contractor’s rate, but it was difficult 
to say whether it could be done at contractor’s rate or not, or what it 
would cost. 

10885. Was there any other portion of the line which was originally 
contract 14, which was afterwards transferred to Whitehead to be 
finisbed ?—There was. 

10886. About what length of the line was that ? —-About two miles. 


10887. Did the work undertaken by Whitehead, by that arrangement, 
include detached fills, or did he undertake other work for the whole 
length of the line at that time unfinished ?—It was a specified work 
remaining untinished between a certain point op the line on contract 
14, which I think was specified in an agreement. 


10888. ‘Chen was it that he should do all the work on that portion of 


_the line which it would be necessary to do to fulfil the contract, whatever 


the work might be ?—I think so; that is my recollection of it. 


10°89, Do you know how the arrangement was brought about ?—I 
do. It was brought about in my office and in my presence, by an 
arrangement effected by the acting Hngineer-in-Chief, and a written 
agreement was drawn up and signed by both parties, if I remember 
right, which the acting Engineer-in-Chief undertook to submit to the 
Department for approval. 


10890. Was Mr. Smith the acting Engineer-in-Chief at that time ?— 
Yes. 
10891. Was he present ?—Yes. 


10592. Was he present when the agreement was signed, or when the 
arrangement was made verbally ?—Yes; it was all done under his 
supervision and suggestion and conversation, and he handed it over 
to me. 


10893. Was a writing made, do you think, at the time the verbal 
agreement was completed ?—I think so. 


10894. Was it arranged altogether at that one meeting, or had there 
been previous meetings on the subject ?—I think they had several meet- 
ings before they could come to an agreement. 


10895. When you say they, do you mean the contractor for 14 
and Mr. Whitehead, or do you mean Mr. Smith also ?—The contractor 
and Mr. Whitehead had frequent discussions about it; andif I remember 
right, there were discussions at which all three —that is Mr. Sifton, Mr. 
Whitehead, Mr. Smith and myself—were present, before the conditions 
embodied in the agreement were arrived at. 


10896. Who represented the contractors on those occasions ? —Mr. 
Whitehead was present to speuk for himself, and the contractors of 
section 14, and I think, I would not be quite positive, whether it was 
Mr, Sifton or Mr. Farwell—I am not quite positive—or both. My im- 
pression is that it was Mr. Farwell. 
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10897. Could you describe the progress of the negotiations without Comt™@ct cine Hee 
reference to the wording of the document; for instance, we would like Contractors 
to ascertain whether the verbal arrangement was the same as that verbal arrange- 
which was embodied in the writing ?—As to that point I cun state that ment identical 
aey : ; with that em- 
it was, because I was present. As I understood, the thing was finally bodied in writing. 
arranged, and the written agreement was handed over to me as the 
basis on which the thing was to be carried out, when I received noti- 
fication that it was approved of by the authorities at Ottawa. 


10898. You mean, of course, that it was intended that the writing 
should embody their agreement ?—Yes. 


10899. But it might be a question of legal construction what the whitehead to 
proper meaning of the written document is, and I am endeavouring to complete what 
ascertain, without reference to the words in the document, what the doon east end of 
verbal agreement was ?—Without seeing the document I could hardly foyyact th 
speak at this moment as to what the verbal agreement was; but the from wherehe 
i : ; H iked, 40 cts. a 
impression conveyed to my mind was that the document embodied yard tocovertotal 
what was agreed between the parties; that is to say--I may be wrong— 08% fo Govern- 
but my recollection is that Mr, Whitehead was to complete what work 
there was to do on the eastern ena of contract 14, left unfinished by 
Sifton, and that he was to haul the material from where he liked, and 
that 40 cts. a yard (1 think that was the price) was to cover the 
total cost.. Mr. Whitehead was also to take out a small quantity of 
rock that was left in the most eastern cutting of contract 14, with the 


view of using it for rip-rap on the side of the bank across the bay. 


10900. When you say the total cost was to be 40 cts.,to whom do you Sifton & Co. 
refer—the cost to whom—the Government or to Mr. Sifton ? —To the Uoderivond ta pe, 
Government, Sifton was quite clear of the thing altogether, as L under- work in this part. 
stood it.. He had nothing todo with that part of the work. The work was 
to be taken off his hands, if the Government would assent to this agree- 
ment. Mr. Smith, who was acting Engineer-in-Chief, predicated all his 
consent to this arrangement on the understanding that the Department 
would approve of it. 


10901. Was it mentioned whether Sifton, Ward & Co., after that 
time, were to have any part or claim concerning that portion of the 
line which Mr. Whitehead undertook to finish ?—I cannot remember 
whether it was or not, but my impression is that Sifton was to have 
nothing more to do with the work at all, because the matter was dis- 
cussed as to their not having the proper kind of plant to do this work. 
They made a claim why they should not be called upon to do it at this 
late period—that they had not the proper plant to do it. 


10902. But their not having the proper plant to do it would be no 
reason why they could not have employed sub-contractors for their 
benefit. That, as a reason, does not show why they should have no 
claim ?—I do not know that it does. 


10903. Then that is not a reason ?—My distinct recollection of the 
matter is that they were not to have any claim at all. 


10904. Is your recollection that it was expressed to that effect 
among any of them, or that it is only your understanding without an 
expression ?—No, no. It must have been expressed, because I drew 
that conclusion from it. Mr. Whitehead was not taking this work at 
all in the light of a sub-contractor from Sifton. It was a direct trans- 
action to be handed over to the Government, and he was to draw his 
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Contract No. 14. 


Contractors? 
Claims. 


Marcus Smith 
insists on the 
work being placed 
in hands of per- 
sons with means 
to carry it out. 


1,200 feet maxi- 
mum limit of 
haulage without 
extra price. 


Whitehead haul- 
ed from two to 
two and a-half 
miles. 


pay directly from the Government. I think that Mr. Whitehead 


would not have anything to do with it if the work was to be done and 


Sifton was to get the pay, or Whitehead had to trust to get his pay 
from Sifton afterwards. Mr. Whitehead declined to bave anything to 
do with the work on these conditions. It was to be direct between 
himself and the Government, without any intervention between Sifton 
and the Government at all. | 


10905. That might only be arranging a channel by which the sub- 
contractor might be sure to be paid; but notwithstanding that arrange- 
ment as to the channel of payment, the foundation of the claim might 
still remain with Sifton, Ward & Co. ?—The facts, as well as I remember 
them, were that Mr. Smith was here. He was pitching into the con- 
tractors for not having completed their contract in proper time. That 
is my recollection of what occurred, now that I have tried to think over 
the thing: and they put in plea after plea why they had not finished— 
that the Government had not fulfilled their part of the contract; and 
Mr. Smith said that any claims they had, had been more than met by 
the leniency of the Government, and that the thing could not go on 
dilly-dallying in this way; that he did not see how they could complete 
this part of the work—that they had not the necessary plant and material 
—and that the best thing that they could do was to make an arrangement 
with Mr. Whitehead, who had the necessary plant, to finish that part 
of the work, and that their connection with the work should terminate: 
at some definite point. [f I remember rightly that point was where 
the bridge is over the last crossing of Willow Creek, somewhere near 
station 390 or 395: that Mr. Whitehead should take that part of the 
work and finish whatever there was to do in connection with it. 


10906. Do you remember whether in the contract for section 14 there 
was 4 maximum limit of haulage, without extra price ?—I do. 


10907. What was the limit as far as you remember ?—I think it was 
1,200 feet. 


10908. Was the extra haulage beyond that limit to be according to 
distance—so much extra for every 100 feet ?—Yes, ; 


10909. Was there any limit to which that extra haulage should apply ? 
—I think not, in that particular sub-section. 


10910, Then, after 1,200 feet he might claim extra haulage for any 
length, however great it might be, over which he hauled the material ? 
—Sifton might ? 


10911. Yes; I mean Sifton ?—Yes; if he was permitted by the Engi- 
neer-in-Chief to haul it. 


10912. In doing this work by Mr. Whitehead, in the finishing of this 
eastern part of section 14, was there an unusual length of haulage ?— 
There was a very considerable length of haulage—something like two 
miles, or two and a-half miles, I think. 


10913. On other contracts was there a maximum limit for which 
the contractors could claim extra haulage?—Yes; and beyond which he 
will get paid no more. I mean to say he gets paid for every yard 
beyond that distance--he gets paid the same price as at that. 
maximum. - 


10914. What is that maximum ?—I do not remember. 
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10915. Assuming for the present that it is 2,500 feet, do you know 
whether that limit, as to other contracts, had been fixed and known to 
yourself and Mr. Smith, before the arrangement made between Sifton, 
Ward & Co. and Mr. Whitehead, as to taking this work off their 
hands ?—Yes, that was known. 


10916. Has the haulage upon this finishing of the job been for a 
much greater distance than 2,500 feet ?—Yes. 


10917. Do you think that either you or Mr. Smith would have con- 
sented to any arrangement for the completion of that job by which 
extra haulage beyond 2,500 feet would have been possible to be made 
by the contractors: Sifton, Ward & Co. ?—We would not have assented 
to any such arrangement. 

10918. Does not this claim, at present, of Sifton, Ward & Co., depend 
on their being entitled to a very much longer haulage than these 2,500 
feet ?—I do not know to what claim you refer. 


10919. Are you not aware that Sifton, Ward & Co. are claiming for 
haulage for all that filling done by Whitehead, beyond the price of 
40 cts. which the Government paid him ?—I am not. 


10920. The rest of it being upon the basis of the extra haulage for 
the whole length from the borrow-pit to the filling ?—Until now I was 
not aware that any such claim was being made. 


10921. Upon that subject have you anything to say?—I have a 
distinct recollection that when this agreement was being discussed 
between the parties already named, that the whole question of haulage, 
in all its bearings, as regards Sifton, Ward & Co., Whitehead & Co., and 
the Government, was very fully and thoroughly discu-sed by Marcus 
Smith. 


10922, In the presence of the other parties ?—In the presence of 
these other parties and in my presence; and that the conclusion 
arrived at then and there, whatever the agreement made, was that 
the price —I think it was 40 cts.—was in lieu of everything. 
There was not to be any charge for anything from anybody. Mr. 
Whitehead was to do all that was remaining to be done on 14, to the 


satisfaction of the Government and their engineers, at the price of 


40 cts. per cubic yard. Mr. Sifton was to have nothing to do what- 
ever as to getting any price at all. There was no question in the 
matter at all as to any further claim of Sifton, as I understand it—that 
he was wiped out of the thing altogether. 


10923. Sifton, Ward & Co. are now making a claim against the 
Government upon this basis: that they are entitled to be paid for all the 
filling that was done according to their contract rates, including haul- 
age from the distance which the material was hauled, and* without any 
maximum limit, as obtained in other contracts, in the way you have 
mentioned; and they say that the Government are entitled to deduct 
from that only the 40 cts, per yard which they actually paid to 
Whitehead. Now, it isin reference to this matter that I asked you, 
some time ago, to try and remember all the negotiations which led to 


the written agreement, and this last evidence of yours touches the 


point ? —That is exactly what [ have said. My recollection is distinct 
that, as regards the extra haulage in all its bearings as to the Govern- 
ment and the two other parties, that matter was fully and 
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thoroughly discussed by Marcus Smith, and that Sifton, Ward & Co, 
were to have no claim whatever. 


10924. Do you say that we are to understand that Sifton, Ward & Co. 
were to have no claim, whatever was the basis of this agreement ?— 
1 do distinctly ; but I say, without any knowledge of what I have told 
you, if Marcus Smith is asked the same question, he will bear me out. 
That is my recollection of it, and I think you will find that that is his, 
and I have had no communication whatever with him on the subject. 
I had no idea that any such claim would be made. I may state for 
your information that quite recently, since you came here or since 
there was word of your coming here, Sifton came to me and asked me 
if I had any objection to telling what were the quantities of material 
that had been put into those banks by Mr. Whitehead. He did not 
tell me what it was for, nor did I ask him, nor did I want to, but it 
was a matter I had no objection to giving him. It was a patent fact 
that so many yards had been put in, and [ said: “If you want to know 
how many yards have gone into those banks, I will tell you,’ but I 
was not at all aware that he was going to make a claim; nor has he 
the slightest claim. Iam satisfied, after the discussions that have taken 
place in our office, that he has no claim whatever against the Govern- 
ment on that plea. After the way the matter was discussed by Mr. 
Smith I am clear on that subject. 


10925. As the engineer in charge of this matter,or h ving jurisdiction 
over it,would you have considered it expedient to make that filling with 
earth, at the price of anything like $1 per yard ?—No; I would not. 
I would have considered it very inexpedient. 


10926. What other plan could have been taken to get over the open- 
ing; would it have been trestle or iron bridges, or was there any 
other way which would have been less expensive than earth, at $1 
a yard—in that particular instance—that is the fills which Mr. 
Whitehead did at the east end of 14 ?—Yes; there are. 


10927. It seems to us improbable that Mr. Smith or you would have 
consented that this work should go on, and earth taken at two miles 
distance, without any maximum for extra haulage restricting the claim, . 
if it could have been possibly done in any cheaper way ; that is the 
reason why I ask you, whether you, as the officer having jurisdiction, 
would have consented to such an agreement ?—I swear most positively 
that, as far as my understanding of the arrangement or agreement that 
was come to, that, as regards the Government, 40 cts. per yard was 
to cover everything in connection with the making up of that part of 
the work. 


10928. I am asking you whether, as an officer having a voice in the 
matter, you would have agreed to have it done if it had been likely to 
cost anything like $1 a yard?—I would not, for this reason: that 
we discussed it in that bearing, if we had to pay for the extra haul. © 
Sifton urged it as a plea, when we were discussing the matter, and said 
words to this effect: ““There is no maximum to my haul, and if you 
compel me to haul the stuff away from the borrow-pit, we will get 
a big figure for it.” “ Yes,’’ we said, “ but we will not allow you for 
it from there, we will make you scratch it up from the ditches and 
from holes in the rocks wherever you can get it.” That brings 
something further to my mind. We went to work then and sank test 
pits all over that peninsula immediately close to the shore of the lake, 
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to see if we could not get this material there ; but when we found that “om:ract No. U4. 
a large amount of material could be got there, the contractors then said : (Qntrector® 
‘Tt was very hard to get, and that they would rather give it over to Mr. gnowea Sifton 
Whitehead” We all went to this peninsula that I have spoken of bn, Me DSS 
together; that is to say, Sifton and a brother of his, I think, who used vet materialys 
to look after the work (William Sifton, I think), and when we showed Rut they sad it 
them these test pits and said : “ There you can get the material,” they and would rather 
objected that it was of'a very hard character, ana would be very diffi- (\WGneaa 
cult to work, and we said : ‘‘ We cannot help that, you will have to 
take it from here, and put all that can be got into the bank.” 


10929. Then do we understand that, upon the part of the Govern- Upon the part of 
ment, you and Mr. Smith consented that it might be hauled from a long Ge Government 
distance because there was to be nothing more than 40 cts paid for ness consented 


it?—Yes; that was the understanding. that material 


might be hauled 

10930. And that was the reason for consenting to the locality from Le TORE aie 
which it was afterwards hauled by Mr, Whitehead ?—Yes. [ remember (oreo an a Ttop 
that Mr. Marcus Smith said to Mr. Whitehead: “ Well, where are you it. 
going to haul it from?” and Mr. Whitehead said: ‘I will get it some 
place.’ Then Mr. Smith said: “ Well, no matter where you get it, 
or what the haul is, this is to be the maximum figure it is to cost;” 
and he said: ‘ Yes; that is to be the maximum figure—40 cts. will 
cover everything. I will make up the banks and finish them com- 
plete tor 40 cts. a yard.”’ 


10931. Do you remember whether Sifton, Ward & Co., or any mem- 
ber of the firm, were present at that discussion ?—Some one on that 
behalf, and some one in Mr. Whitehead’s behalf, and Mr. Smith and 
myself, on the part of the Government, were present. 


10932. Do you remember whether Farwell was ever present with 
you down at tkat point—the peninsula ?—I think he was. I think he 
was one of the parties that was present. 


By Mr. Miall :— , 


10933. Only one of the Siftons or both ?—I am not quite sure ; cer- 
tainly the one to whom [have referred ; but Lam not quite sure whetier 
they were both there ; certainly the one who is the working man. 


By the Chairman :— 


10934. Is there any other matter pertaining to section 14 which you Newspaper criti- 
think desirable to explain to the Commissioners ; of course, if you °8™S oP witness. 
think of anything afterwards, you may return to it ?—Yes ; statements 
have appeared in the papers as to what I should have done and should 
not have done on contract 14, which J] have hitherto thought it 
unnecessary to take any notice of; but to show the character of them, 
for what applies to this one applies to all the others, a criticism was 
made stating that at a particular point on the line culvert openings had 
been closed which should have been left open, and uo ditches dag, 
und consequently the country for miles on each side of the road was 
covered with water. This point on contract 14 is the very driest on 
the whole section. 

10935. There was a contract for the transportation of rails with the Transportation 


ails— 


North-West Transportation Company ?—Yes. Conia 
10936. Have you any papers connected with that ?—I have. 
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whether goods 
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10937. Will you please produce them if you have them now ?—I 
have not got them with me, but I will pro.luce them to-morrow. 


10938. Was the purveyor under your jurisdiction at any time in the 
management of the Pacitic Railway affairs ?--Yes ; Mr. Nixon. 


10939. Was he considered subordinate to you?—Yes; to a certain 
extent. 


10940. Had you control over the system in which he kept his books? 
—No; he used to take his orders from me. I had to approve of things 
before he could get them. 


10941. Everything or only of certain things?—Things connected 
with my district. 

10942. Would not the engineer in charge—Mr. Carre, for instance— 
have power to requisition for things without your supervision ?— During 
the surveys he would, but on construction they were generally submitted 
to me first. 


10943. Then was there any time while Mr. Nixon wis purveyor 
during which you had not the duty of always certifying or ordering 
things ?—I think there may have been times when they did not come 
through my hands, 


10944. Do you say that you had no control over the manner in which 
he kept his books, and explained the transactions of his department ?— 
None whatever. | 


10945. Then you are not able to say whether they were satisfactory 
in that respect ?—In what respect ? 


10946, The system of exhibiting the affairs in his department: in his 
books or papers ?—No; [ had nothing whatever to do with that. I 
declined positively to have anything to do with the accounts or com- 
missariat whatever, up to the time when they were taken out of his 
hands. 


10947. So far as you know, were requisitions made by yourself and 
members of the staff generally filled within a reasonable time, so as 
not to occasion inconvenience or unreasonable delay ?—No ; sometimes 
they were not satisfactorily filled; there was considerable complaint 
occasionally as to the things not being to hand on time and not being 
of the quality that they ought to be. ¥ 


10948. Was it your duty to investigate any such complaints ?—When 
they were brought under my notice I did so. 


10949. I suppose it was difficult at that period of the settlement of 
the country, to get supplies and other materials through rapidly ?— 
There was considerable difficulty, and large allowance had to be made 
on that account. Sometimes the purveyor was accused by those in 
the field of not using due diligence, but when I came to investigate the 
matter I found that in most instances he had done his best ; but there 
were some few occasions when things were not as well done as they 
ought to have been. 


10950. Upon the whole do you think there was any serious cause of 
complaint against him as purveyor, so far a3 you were able to judge 
fiom your own experience ?—No; taking everything into consideration, 
Ido not, Of course that answer means as to what [ looked to as my 
portion. As to whether the supplies were well purchased or proper 
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accounts kept, I know nothing whatever, or that it was cheaply done, 1 
do not profess to know anything. 


10951. We understand that was not a matter over which you could 
have exercised any jurisdiction ?—No; I declined to do it. 


10952. Do you remember who located the line of section 15 ?—Mr. Rnilway Locas 

Carre. Contract No. Li. 
10953 Do you know about what time the plans were ready, so that 

quantities could be taken out for the information of the tenderers ?—Is 


x aR 0) In 1874, first plans 
that the first ones { ready whence 
10954. Yes; I mean for the present the first ones ?—I think it was @uqntities could 


in 1874. It was just before they were advertised for. to call for first 
tenders. 


10955. What system had been adopted for the work at that time—lI work to have 
mean was it to be made with solid embankment or trestle work ?— pros, 
Solid throughout, everything complete. 


10956. Something of the same character as at present completed ?— 
Yes; only there would have been more rock in the bank and less earth. 


10957. The grade was lower than at present as originally intended ; Grade as at 
that is, at first asking for tenders ?—Yes. Been: 


10958. Was any work let upon that basis ?—No; I think the Govern- None of the first 
ment came to the conclusion that they would not accept any of’ the 'nders accepted. 
tenders that were received at that time ; there was such a great discre- 
pancy between the tenders ; that was one reason; but I think principally, 
because even the lowest tender amounted to sucha large sum of money. 


10959. Then were new tenders asked for on a different basis ?— Yes. 


10960. Upon what basis ?—On the basis of raising the grades so New tenders i 
t> make only a small amount of rock cuttings, which would make up eo sepanne 
a sm:ull amount of bank, and leave it in that state. contract let. 


10961. With the void unfilled ?—Unprovided for in any shape. 
10962. Did those tenders lead to any contract ?—No, I think not. 
Fresh tenders 


10963. Were fresh tenders asked for on a different basis ?—Yes. asked for on still 
nother basis. 

10964. Upon what basis ?—The basis that the rock cuttings were to 

be taken out, I think, pretty much as before. in the second tenders, but 

making up the voids for which there wat ay material to be obtained 

from the cuttings, or from borrowing pits in the neighbourhood, with 

trestle work. At that time it was thought that the borrow-pits were 

all earth, because there was no rock-borrowing contemplated. at all, so 

it was supposed to amount to very little. 


10965. Do you remember what amount of information had been RES eR 
obtained by the Government before the tenders for that last method the information 
Mh’: i j 4 ; ES mt a u Government hac 
were invited ?—There was nothing but the longitudinal sections of pefore calling for 
the line, and a plan of the longitudinal section. tenders the third 


time. 
10966. That line exhibited on the plan is called the profile ?—Yes. 
10967. And the plan to which you allude is the location plan ?— 
Yes; the location plan and the profile along the centre line. 


10968. The location showing the surface, and the profile showing 
the section ?—The location showing the allignment upon the surtace, 
and the profile the section of that allignment. 
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Contract No.15. 19969, What was the nature of the country through which this 

EAdiosce | with section 15 was to be made ?—Very rough and broken rocky country, 


lakes. interspersed with lakes; not mountainous, but very hilly—all rock. 


10970. Was it possible, upon the information which you describe, to 
obtain anything approaching an accurate estimate of quantities ?—It 
was not. 

Quantities could 10971. I think you mentioned, when speaking of the last section, that 
not have been SAL Fone i ° : Aye te fe 
approximately, the surface of the country being level made it unnecessary to take 
accurately cal- gross-sections to any extent, but where it was not level it was impos- 
culated without . a . prey MO) : : ‘ 
nase BAGHiOna sible to form any reliable opinion as to the quantity without cross- 
sectioning wherever the ground was not level; is that the correct 


idea ?—Yes; that is especially the case on contract 15. 


10972. Have you any opinion as to the time which it would have been 
necessary to obtain cross-sectioning on that line ?—With the force we 
had then on ? 


Cross-sectioning 10973. Yes ?—Yes; it would take quite a length of time had the 
toncticable. =: Country been in the shape fora cross-sectioning, but it was covered with 
timber, and to have cross-sectioned it while it was in that state would 
have involved very heavy expense indeed, in dropping lines at right 
angles to the longitudinal sections. | 


10974. Had the line not been opened for telegraph purposes ?—I 
think not, at that time. No; Lam pretty sureit had not—not thoroughly 
cleared atany rate. The longitudinal section of contract 15 is about thirty- 
six miles. I think that the cross-sections that we have made over the line 
now, with a view to arrive at the correct quantities, are pretty nearly 
200 miles. 


10975. So that they must have been taken at very much shorter 
intervals than the breadth of the line: is that what you mean ?—The 
country is so broken that they are taken at very frequent intervals. 
They extend say approximately from 200 feet on one side of the line 
to 200 feet on the other, at right angles to the longitudinal profile, and 
the ageregate length of these woulda probably amount to nearly 200 
miles. 


10976. Have you considered carefully whether it is expedient to ask 
for contracts when no better information. can be given to tenderers 
than could be given, or was given, in this cause ?—Yes, L have. 


10977. You are aware that there has been a good deal of discussion 
upon the subject, and that engineers of standing have differed on the 
matter /—I am. 

Desirable to get 10978. What are your views on the subject ?—My views are, it is 
ee ee ae most desirable that considerable more information should be obtained 
thanwashadin before the work is advertised to be let by tender, than we had succeeded 
battherome, in obtaining; but in this particular case, there may have been circum- 
have been rea, '#nces with which I, as an engineer, have nothing to do; which may 
engineering, for have rendered it expedient for the Government to think it desirable to 
pressing on the push ‘on the work, without waiting for the delay which would be occa- 


sioned by the getting of that necessary information. 


10979. Do you mean that the reasons to which you allude would be 
other than engineering reasons ?—Certainly. 


10980. Then there are no engineering reasons which would make it 
advisable to let the work upon such insufficient information ?—No; none. 


10981. When the contractor came upon the ground, had further data 
been obtained, as to the exact quantities, than were available at the 
time of the tenders ?—1 think so. Yes; certainly. 


10982. You are aware, no doubt, that the contractors complained that 
they were delayed by not being able to get all the information that 
they asked for from the Government engineers?—Yes; I am aware 
that they made such a claim, but whether it.is well founded is another 
question. 


10983. I am asking you just now whether you are aware of it ?—Yes. 


10984. Have you considered carefully whether they are justified in 
making that assertion ?—I have. 


10985. What is your conclusion ?—~I do not think they were. 


10986, For what reasons have you come to this conclusion ?— Because, 
as a matter of fact, they were not delayed by the want of information 
to my knowledge, that I can recollect. Whenever a contractor asked 
to have work laid out for him at any particular point, and he was run- 
ning about from one place to another, wherever it was easy to do, 
putting the engineers to very great inconvenience, my assistants and 
subordinates always went wherever they were asked, although they 
were put to a great deal of unnecessary inconvenience by the way this 
was done. I am further aware that they were asked often, and 
frequently asked, to set out work, and did set out work, where it was 
not begun after they had set it out, and that they were obliged to go 
over and over again setting out work at such points, because the works 
that they had put in were destroyed through lapse of time, and for- 
tuitous circumstances. 


10987. Do you remember whether you gave any special instructions 
to the engineer in charge, or any of his assistants, not to furnish partic- 
ular kinds of information to the contractors ?-—- Yes, | do. That is to say 
with regard to estimates, but not as to anything bearing on the prose- 
cution of the work. 


10988. Do you mean estimates of work not to be done ?—No ; 
estimates of work done. That is to say, what his estimate would amount 
to—the value of the work done. 


10989. Did you think that that ought not to be communicated to 
him ?—I had orders from headquarters as to what I was to com- 
municate, and what | was not. 


10990. And if you did refuse it was in obedience to these orders ?— 
Yes ; and the instructions I gave to my assistants were in obedienve to 
those orders to carry out the instructions | had received from head- 
quarters. 


10991. Originally the intention was to fill the voids with trestle 
work where earth could not be obtained; or do you mean although 
earth could be obtained by borrowing? finder the last contract ?4/Yes ; 
that was the intention—that we should use the rock from the cuttings 
as far as it would go, and any borrowing that we could get in the 
neighbourhood of the work. 


10992. Off the line as well as on the line?—Yes, off the line; in 
borrow-pits in the neighborhood of the work, without going any great 
distance for it. The quantity of material to be obtained under that 
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head—that is to say, borrowing of earth—was expected to be very 
small indeed from what we knew of the country at that time. The 
balance of the spaces left then, after taking the rock cuttings to borrow 
what earth we could in the neighbourhood, was to be made up of trestle 
work. 

10993. Was it early in the progress of the construction that you 
discovered more earth than you had expected, or was it as the work 
went on that those borrow-pits were developed ?—It was as the work 
went on, and as the means at our disposal enabled us to make dis- 
coveries ; when we had men on the ground—contractors’ men—whom 
we could employ to sink test pits and make examinations with a view 
to ascertaining the nature of the material and the depth, and then we 
discovered that there was more earth on one spot of the line than we 
contemplated on the whole section—thirty-six miles. 


10994. Mr. Whitchead has some theory that it would be impossible 
in a great number of years to have finished the work with trestles in the 
way that was originally contemplated, because it would have been 
necessary to fill up one void with trestle work, before he got to another, 
and to another excavation beyond that, and that he would never have 
been able toget in the rock with reasonable despatch for the founda- 
tion for the trestles ?—Ithink there is some truth in that. 


10995. It would have been then, in your present opinion, more diffi- 
cult to have carried out the original trestle system than was contem- 
plated at first ?—I think it would, 


16996. Therefore the change to solid earth embankment was advan- 
tageous in point of time as well asin point of permanence ofthe work ? 
— Yes. 


105997, I mean the time at which the work would be finished ?— Yes. 
I would like to give a little explanation. Our original instructions as 
to the way the work was to be carried out, was that the work at the 
cuttings was to be placed io the water stretches so as to form a solid 
base for trestle work, broad enough and across the whole water space, 
on which to place the trestle work, and to be at such a level as to keep 
tke trestle work out of the water. 


10958, Was that to be broad enough so as to hold eventually an earth 
embankment if required ?—1 think so. 


10999. So that the base merely for trestle work was not nearly so 
wide as the one contemplated in the contract; would you not require 


a much wider base for an earth embankment than for trestle work ?— 
Yes. 


11000. Therefore the base which was contemplated from the begin- 
ning was a wider one than would have been required if trestle had 
been intended to be a permanent arrangement ?—Yes. 


11001. In other words, you were providing, as far as the base was 
concerned, for a solid embankment at some time ?— At some future date. 
I was going to give an illustration: To make that base as required 
by the specification it would have been necessary to bring the rock not 
from the cuttings alone immediately adjoining that water stretch, but 
from a number of cuttings, and a long way both to the east and west of 
the particular opening that was to be filled—that water stretch. In 
some instances, in fact in most, but in some specially, the quantity of 
rock required to make such a bank would have extended for a mile, 
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probably over two miles, of the cuttings of the road. To do that would 


have delayed the work, in this way: that the contractor could not begin 


to take the rock out of cuttings next but one to the place where he was 
making the bank until he had done the first one; because, if all the 
rock was to come from cutting after cutting along the line to be put 
into this space, he must do the first cutting next the water and put it 
in, and then put in the next and so on until he had cleared out sufficient 
rock cuttings to fill up this particular space. To go from one cutting 
to another, the intervening voids must have been filled up with trestle 
work. Thereforeas the contractor, instead of working a number of 
cuttings as he did subsequently, at the same time, if he had had to do 
it in that way he could only have worked one cutting at a time, one 
cutting on each side of the water stretch to be filled. [ therefore think 
that there is some ground for the remark that you are telling me the 
contractor has made. 


Winnieec, Thursday, 7th October, 1880. 
Joun ScuHuutz, M.P., sworn and examined :— 


By the Chairman :— 

11002. Where do you live ?—At Winnipeg. 

11003. How long have you lived here ?—Twenty years. 

11604. Have you been connected with any transactions pertaining to 
the Pacific Railway ?—No. 

11005. Are you a Member of Parliament ?—Yes. 

11006. Which Parliament ?—-The House of Commons. 

11007. Do you know Mr. Charles Whitehead ?—I do. 

11008. And Mr. Joseph Whitehead ?—I do. 


11009. You are aware that Mr. Joseph Whitehead was connected with 
one of the works of the Pacific Railway ?—Yes; he was a contractor 
for section 15, 


11010. Do you know of any assistance or gift given by him to any one 
in any way connected with the Pacific Railway ?—I do not. 


11011. He is mentioned as having assisted a Mr. Tuttle: do you know 
anything of this arrangement ?—Except his own statement to me. 


11012. Whose statement ?—Mr. Whitehead’s. 


11013. What was the substance of that statement ?—The substance 
of that statement was that while doing his best to promote the work 
on section 15, the opposition journal, the Free Press, had constantly 
endeavoured to throw discredit upon his management, by publishing 
false reports of accidents, and not giving a fair account of the progress 
of the work,and that he determined to assist some person, and to establish 
a good daily newspaper here, for the reason that he felt very much 
annoyed at*these false reports of the Free Press, and that he was 
quite willing to assist any competent person who would undertake the 
publication of a good daily newspaper here. 


11014. Did you know Mr. Tuttle ?—I had met him and knew him 
slightly at that time. 
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11015. Did you know whether he was likely to have any influence 
with Members of Parliament in assisting Mr. Whitehead upon the 
matter on which he was engaged ? —1 do not think so, except that this 
paper, of course, would have an influence in publishing reports of the 
progress of the work. Ido not think that he was extensively acquainted 
with Members of Parliament, nor would he have much influence with 
them. 


11016. Have you any reason to think that Mr. Tuttle induced the 
assistance from Mr. Whitehead, by any representation that he could 
influence any one in favour of Mr. Whitehead ?—I never heard Mr. 
Whitehead state that he advanced money to Mr. Tuttle for any such 
purpose. He always maintained that he had simply paid for the plant 
aud press and material, and that he would propose “to retain his own 
right to it, allowing Tuttle the use of it. [ never heard from Mr. 
Whitehead or Mr. Tuttle that there was any consideration of influenc- 
ing the Government in connection with it. 


11017. Have you any other reason to believe so ?—I have not. 


11018. Have you no reason to believe that the assistance by Mr. 
Whitehead was given upon the understanding, expressed or implied, 
that he should be favoured by the Government or some members of it ? 
—TI have no reason to believe so from anything I know myself, or 
heard from others. 


11019. Are you aware that such a rumour has been circulated ?—Yes ; 
IT am aware that the ree Press of this city has endeavoured to connect 
the transaction with Sir Charles Tupper. My impression is that Sir 
Charles Tupper knows as much about it as the man in the moon. 


11020. Is your evidence now to the effect that you believe there is no 
foundation for that rumour ?—Yes ; decidedly. 


11021. Are you aware of any other rumour concerning Mr. White- 
head’s partnership with any one ?—Do you mean in connection with 
& newspaper ? 


11022. No; I mean a partnership with Fraser & Grant, or either of 
them ?—I know that there was a partnership. 


11023. Do you know how that partnership was brought about ?— 
Ido; generally. Mr. Whitehead had been in financial ditficulties. 


11024. You mean a partnership in his contract on section 15 ?—Yes; 
with Fraser & Grant. Mr. Whitehead was in financial difficulties, 
causea, I believe, by the death of the late Senator McDonald, who 
managed those matters for him. The bank who had hitherto advanced 
him moneys from month to month to carry on his work, had suddenly 
refused to advance anything; and Mr. Whitehead’s solicitor asked me 
to see the bank, with a view of stating what I knew generally 
of the progress of the work, and to endeavour to aid him in re-establish- 
ing the confidence which he would seem to have lost with the bank 
management. That endeavour was unsuccessful, and an offer from 
Fraser & Grant, made to Whitehead at that time, seemed the only way 
in which he could go on with the contract at all, and after some con- 
sideration of it, it was accepted. 


11025. You were present, | understood Mr. Whitehead to say, at the 
time that the negotiation was finally concluded ?- Yes; Mr.Whitehead’s 
solicitor appealed to myself and to Mr. Brown, of the Ontario Bank, to 
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Fraser & Grant- 
do something for him, and to save him from the necessity of making a Whitenead 
sale of any portion of the contract until those endeavours were unsuc- 
cessful ; bnt meeting in the manager’s office of the Ontario Bank, his 
friends bad to tell Mr. Whitehead that there seemed no help for it but 
to make some financial arrangements with Fraser & Grant, or with some 
person below, to advance the money on consideration of receiving half 
the profits. 


11026. Do you know whether any Member of Parliament or Minister Reasons for be- 
of the Crown exercised any influence in procuring the partnership 2— {Pyne vamikely 
‘Of course I did not know what action he had taken; but the short time ence from : 'ttawa 
that had elapsed between Mr. Whitehead’s finding that it was absolutely (ui tavemoved 
necessary for him to arrange—the short time that elapsed between grec hen Octal 
that time and the time that he did arrange (torty-eight hours)—would P°"""'?: 

reclude, | think, any influence from being exerted from Ottawa here. 
here was no member oi the Ministry here, and I think it is very 


unlikely that any such influence could have been or was exercised. 


11027. Are you aware of any desire on the part of the Minister of Minister of Rail- 
Railways that Mr. Whitehead should form a partnership with the fis jut yee 
persons whom he did associate himself with ?—I am not aware of any Government had 
desire on the part of the Minister of Railways, in that or any other as conteaeiiei 
connection, except his statement to Mr. Whitehead, in my presence, Putnotasa finan- 
and in the presence of other Members of Parliament, that the Govern- 
ment had every confidence in him as a contractor, but no confidence 
in him as a financier,and a recommendation to him to endeavour to 
make arrangements with some strong bank to carry him through, 
without his having to appeal constantly to the Government for 


advances. No reason to 
> é UB geiyt : rh af sam , believe thata 
1,028. Do you know of any suggestions, either directly or indirectly, partnership be- 
to Mr. Whitehead that a partnership with Fraser & Grant, or either tween Whitehead 


, : ss Do: ‘ and Fraser & 
of them, was desired by the Minister of Railways ?—I do not. Geaiitions aed 


by Minister. 
11029. Do you know whether Mr. Whitehead was led to think this, Does not believe 
and that that assisted in accomplishing the partnership in any way ? — 27yPerty lec | 
I do not know that he was, and I do not believe that he was. I believe think of this. 
that it was purely the force of necessity that made it. It was the 
refusal of the bank to advance the money that was the cause of the 


arrangement. 


11030. Are you aware of any rumour that Mr. Whitehead was com- 
pelled to complete this partnership out of deference to the wishes of any 
one of the Cabinet ?—The Lvening Journal of this city has constantly 
associated the Minister of Railways with a disposition to force Mr. 
Whitehead into a connection with Fraser & Grant; but with the 
exception of that, I have not heard any rumour from any respectable 
source. 


11031. What is your opinion as to there being any foundation for No foundation 
such a rumour ?—There is none whatever. I say that, because Mr. Whatever for such 
Whitehead, during the Session at Ottawa, repeatedly requested myself 
and the other Members of the Commons from Manitoba to endeavour 
to assist him in procuring, from the Minister of Railways, concessions in 
the way of advances on his plant, and security offered in that way. I 
have frequently accompanied deputations consisting, on many occasions, - 
of all the Manitoba Members of the House of Commons, and Senators, 
with Mr. Whitehead to endeavour to aid him, simply because he had, 
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from the very first, helped this Province very much in the employment 
of-labour locally here, and the purchase of almost his entire supplies in 
the city. He scarcely imported anything here, and this was a great advan- 
tage to this city ; so that all the Manitoba people would help as much 
as they could. On those occasions, Sir Charles Tupper assured us that 
it was scarcely necessary to do this; that Mr. Whitehead stood as 
high as he possibly could. as a contractor, with the Department, and 
the only difficulty with him was that, unfortunately, he could not 
manage his financial arrangements. 


11032. A witness, yesterday, in speaking of the assistance which Mr. 
Whitehead gave to Mr. Tuttle, and of the motives which led to it, men- 
tioned your name as one who would likely be able to show that it was 
not for the reason that he wished to assist him merely as a newspaper 
proprietor, but that there was some other motive which had led to it. 
Upon considering the matter carefully, have you now any informa- 
tion upon that subject to give us which you have not given us ?—No ; 
1 have no reason to believe that Mr. Whitehead assisted Mr. Tuttle 
from any other motive, except to establish a newspaper, and that he 
did so because Mr. Tuttle was reputed to be an experienced person in 
these matters; fairly skilled in all departments of newspaper work, 
and the publisher of several successful books, and apparently suitable 
for the object he had in view. 


11033. I believe you are the holder ofa considerable quantity of 
land in and about this neigbourhood ?—I am. 


11034. Also about Selkirk ?—I am. 


11035. Are you aware of any Member of Parliament or any engineer 
being interested in the location of the crossing about the time or before 
the time it was settled upon, so as to influence the decision of any one 
who had the power to decide it ?—1 know of no Member of Parliament, 
except myself, and my interest was acquired in the lands that I have 
there, subsequent to the time that the decision was made for the 
crossing. 

11036. As to engineers, are you aware of any of them having an 
interest ?—I heard the rumour at the time, but lam not aware that any 
engineer has any large interest there, or indeed any interest at all. 


11037. You are aware probably that the possibility of such a thing 
has been discussed frequently ?—Yes. 


11038. It is a matter of some interest, and we wish to ascertain 
whether there was any foundation for such an idea: have you any 
information on the subject which you think would enlighten us ?—No; 
1 have not. I was in the way, when purchasing the property which I 
own, which was bought on the 20th June, 1875, to know other lots in 
the neighbourhood that had been bought out at that time. No engineer's 
name certainly appeared in the registry office at that time, nor did any 
name appear which would lead me to suspect that the rumours then 
current were true. 


11039. Besides what was shown by the registry there may have been 
titles which were not exhibited but which existed by virtue of some 
secret arrangement ; are you aware ot any matter of that kind? —Ny ; 
Iam not. I made a little mistake. Mr. Bannatyne is another Member 
of Parliament who owned land in that vicinity, besides myself, and I 
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think Bannatyne’s interest was acquired about the same time as my Y Oeueainee 
own—subsequent to the establishment of the crossing. Alleged impros 


11040. Had you any means of ascertaining before others that the P°* ‘™""°"°* 


crossing would be fixed at that place ?—No. 


11041. Are you aware that any other person had, either from the Paseo ee 


Department, directly or indirectly, so as to give them an advantage pod AOS ee eae 
over the general public ?—I do not know that any person had any hand where cross- 
information ; I am doubtful if they had, because most of the property Weert be. 
was acquired about the same time as I acquired mine, which, as I said, perty acquired 
> bs t to the determinati f the G : tt 5 ther subsequent to the 
was subsequent to the determination of the Government to cross there. getermination of 
the crossing. 


11042. Is there any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway, 
directly or indirectly, which you think wouid assist us in our invest- 
igation and which you could communicate ?—I do not think of any- 
thing at this moment. 


Me 
Watter R. Bown, sworn and examined: BOWN. 
By the Chairman :— Nixon’s Pay= 
master-and- 
; ies P -orshi 
11043. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. Wore teanecnin 
Lock, 


11044. How long have you lived here ?—I think I have lived here 
sixteen or seventeen years. 


11045. Have you had any connection, on your own account, with 
matters connected with the Pacific Railway ?—Only an investigation. 


11046. What was the nature of that investigation ?—To make enquiries Connected with 
into the Nixon accounts, and into Mr. Sutherland’s affairs at the Fort (eye eaee va 
Frances Locks. Sutherland’s 

accounts. 


11047. What were the powers given to you?—To take evidence 
without swearing the witnesses. 


11048. Was it known in the community that such an investigation 
was going on ?—Yes. 


11049. It was not a secret investigatioa ?—It was a private investi- 
gation. 


11050. Bat it was not secret ; it was understood in the community ? 
—I1t was understood among the community. 


11051. There were no regular sittings?—-No; there were certain 
charges made, and the investigation was made to see if there was any 
truth in the charges made against certain individuals. 


11052. Did you obtain any information on that subject ?—I did. 


11053. Did you communicate it to any one?—None, except the Information 


communieated to 
Government. the Government. 


11054. In writing ?—In writing. 
11055. Was it considered to be a confidential communication ?—Yes. 


11056. Have you had any other connection with Pacific Railway 
matters ?—No. 


11057. Your name was mentioned yesterday as a person likely 
to throw some light on the motives of Mr. Whitehead in assisting Mr. 
46 
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McQUEEN. 


Tuttle: have you any information on that subject that you can com- 
municate to us?—I do not know Mr. Whitehead’s idea in engaging 
Mr. Tuttle. 


11058. Are you aware of any representation on either side, either by 
Mr. Tuttle or Mr. Whitehead, as to the object of that gift or assis- 
tance ?—No; only from reports that I have heard, and from what 
Dr. Schultz has stated here—that it was on account of articles that 
came out in the Free Press, and Mr. Whitehead thought that he ought 
to get some paper to defend his cause. 


11059. Are you aware of any inducement in a different direction ?— 
Not that I know of. 


11060. Have you any reason to believe that Mr. Whitehead was led 
to suppose that Mr. Tuttle could assist him with the Government or 
some member of the Government ?—I never heard so. 


11061. Have you any other reason to believe it besides hearing ?— 
No. 


11062. Is there any other matter, either directly or indirectly, con- 
nected with Pacific Railway affairs upon which you can enlighten us 
in this investigation ?—No, I think not. 


ALEXANDER McQUEEN, sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman :— 
11063. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. 
11064. How long have you lived here ?—-Three years. 


11065. Were you here about the time that Mr, Whitehead assisted 
Mr. Tuttle with money advances ?—What time do you mean ? 

11066. Any time ?—I am not aware of Mr. Whitehead ever having 
assisted. 

11067. Had you no knowledge of that matter ?—No; only from 
report. 

11068. Do you know of the negotiations which led to that matter ? 
— rom report only. 


11069. Had you no other knowledge but that from report ?—None 
whatever. 


11070. Did you hear either Mr. Tuttle or Mr. Whitehead speak of | 


the subject, or give reasons for its being brought about ?—No. 


11071. It was suggested that you might be able to explain that 
the motive of Mr. Whitehead was not that of supporting a news- 
paper as such, but for gaining some advantage, or some other benefit 
connected with his railway matters; are you able to give any informa- 
tion on the subject ?—I am not able to give any information on the 
subject. 

11072. Is there any other matter connected with the Pacific Rail- 
way upon which you can give information ?—None. 
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CHARLES R. TurrLe, sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :— 
11073. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. 
11074. How long have you lived here ?—Nearly two years. 


11075. Before that where did you live ?—Montreal; but immediately 
before in Ottawa. 


11076. Have you been interested in any of the newspapers here ?— 
Yes, 


11077. Which ?—The Winnipeg Daily Times, and the Winnipeg Daily 
News. 


11078. Which was the first ?—The Times. 


11079, About when were you interested in the Times ?—It was issued 
first on the 4th of April, I think, 1879, and I was interested in the 
paper until the 13th of January, 1880. 


11080. During your connection with that paper, did you receive any 
gifts or assistance from Joseph Whitehead ?—I received no gift. I 
received assistance. 


11081. In what shape ?~He became responsible for a considerable 
amount of plant and stock that was brought to the city for the’publi- 
cation of the paper, on the understanding that he should have either 
a chattle mortgage or lien upon it, with the expectation that that lien, 
I suppose, would be sufficient security for his investment. 


11082. Were you aware at that time that he was a contractor on 
the Pacific Railway ?—I was. 


11083. Where did the negotiations take place between you and him 
which led to this ?—In Ottawa and in Montreal; chiefly in Ottawa. 


11084. Where did you live before you lived in Ottawa or in Montreal ? 
—Do you mean to ask where I was raised ? 


11085. Yes?—I was born and raised in Nova Scotia, Cumberland 
County. 

11086. When did you leave’ Nova Scotia to live in other places ?— 
In 1868, 


11087, Did you know any of the present Ministers of the Crown 
intimately at the time that you and Joseph Whitehead met and nego- 
tiated ?—No; I had no intimate acquaintance with any Minister at 


| that time. 


11088. Did you consider that you had any influence with them for 
any reason ?—No. 


11089. Did you lead Mr. Whitehead to understand that you had ?— 
No. 


11090. Do you know whether any friend, or any one on your behalf, 
impressed him in that direction ?—No; I believe that Mr. Whitehead 
was led to believe, from my representations at least, that I could make 
that paper so valuable an institution that his lien upon it would be 
sufficient security for his investment, 


11091. It has been suggested to the Commissioners that there was a 
motive beyond that operating on his mind and leading him to act in 
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papers. _— the way he did, because he might gain some advantage, either through 
Whitehead never your influence or the influence of some of your friends upon the 
Peoeone tna Government: can you say as to the truth of this?—I know nothing of 


Futtle personally any such motive, and I do not think that Mr. Whitehead ever acted on 
nad any influence : 0 
that idea in any connection, except he may have thought the paper 
would be of value to him; but, as far as I am concerned personally, I 
am sure he never thought so. 


11092. Had he not some reason to believe that you, or your friends 
would be able to influence the Government in his favour, and would do 
so because of assistance to you ?-—No. 


aE ae : 11093. Are you aware that such a rumour has been circulated ?—I 
assisted him be- have seen articles to that effect in the Globe, of Toronto, and, I think, 


cause of influence ; . innipve 
Pape gee Ben OP An the Pree Press, of Winnipeg. 


raent absolutely 11094. What do you say as to the foundation of these rumours ?— 
That they are absolutely false ; there is no foundation for them. 


11095. Is there any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway 
upon which you can give us information to help us in our investiga- 
tion ?—I know of nothing. 


BANNATYNE. ANpDREW G. B. BANNATYNE, sworn and examined : 


Red River By the Chairman :-— 
ge 
eged impro. ; : : 
perinfiuencee 11096. Where do you live?—In Winnipeg. 


11097. How long have you lived here?—Going on thirty-three 
years. 

11098. Have you had any connection with any matter pertaining to 
the Pacific Railway ? —No. | 

11099. Are you the owner of considerable property in the neighbour- 
hood of Selkirk ?-—I am: of a good deal. 


11100. Are you able to say whether the ownership of any property, 
by any one either expressed upon the registry or otherwise, influenced 
the decision of the locality for the crossing at Selkirk ?—No. 


11101. Are you aware of any Member of Parliament or engineer 
being interested, so as to influence the decision ?—I cannot, unless 
Dr. Schultz might own a little property around me; we have pro- 
perty all over the country, where we meet together. I think we often 
meet at every municipality in the country. 


11102. Are you aware of a discussion or rumour as to the subject of 
No reason to the locality of the crossing being selected in consequence of the owner- 
Ink at Cross- 1 
ing atSelkirk Ship of lands by any one ?—No. 
selected because 


of influence con- 2 1 ; 7 r 
eRe iin aay 11103. Have you any reason to think that it was in any Way 
interest inland. influenced by any interest in land?—I have never seen anything to 


Never heard make me think so. 
rumours regard- 
Whitehead for 11104, Do you know anything of the matter between Mr. Whitehead 


assisting Tuttle and Mr. Tuttle, of the assistance that was given, or the reasons for it ? 
from a quarter in ; , 
which he could. Nothing at all; I have heard rumours, but from no source that I could 


nace any depen- lace any dependence upon. 
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11105. As to the partnership between Mr. Whitehead and Grant and 
Fraser, have you any information ?—I know nothing at all except 
rumours. 

11106. There was a transaction between you and Mr. Nixon about 
some land at one time while he was purveyor ?—Yes. 


11107. Do you remember the price of the land ?—There were two 
transactions I think about land. ‘There was one here, where he wished 
to put a Temperance Hall; I sold to him and others. 


11108. That property did not affect the Pacific Railway; there was 
another piece of land rented for the purposes of the Pacific Railway ? 
—I had another piece of land that I had sold and re-purchased, because 
the man could not pay me, and Mr. Nixon wished to purchase it. 
There was a good house onit, and I sold it to him. It isa little back 
of this place. 


11109. Do you remember the price at which you sold it ?—I am not 
positive, but I think it was about $1,500. 


11110. Was it sold before he was purveyor of the railway or after ?— 
After. 

11111. Were you one of the merchants who dealt largely with him 
on behalf of the Government ?—I believe I got credit for having sold 
a good deal. 

11112. But do you not know ?—I know we sold some, but I never had 
any transaction with him. [I had a manager, and [ left it all to him. 
I never spoke to Mr. Nixon about per cent. or anything else. 


11113. Was the price of this land affected by the fact that he was 
purveyor, and had the liberty of making contracts ?—Not at all. 


11114. Was the mode of payment affected in any way by that ?—No; 
the mode of payment was made as easy with him as with any one else, 
He paid interest, and paid the amounts at the time. 


11115. Was anything afterwards thrown off by way of ae or 
reduction of price ?—No. 

11116. Has he received any other advantage from you during the 
contracts between yourself and him on behalf of the Government, more 
than would have been received by other individuals, dealing on private 
account ?—No; he has not. 

11117. Is there any other matter in any way connected with the 
Pacific Railway which you can expiain so as tc assist us in our 
investigation ?—I know of nothing. 


ee mercer 


WILLIAM HESPELER, Sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 


11118. Where do you live ?—Winnipeg. 
11119. How long have you lived here ?—Since 1873. 


11120. Have you been in any way connected with the Pacific 
Railway ?—No. 
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Nixon’s Pay- 
master-ande 
Purveyorship 

Tampering 
with papers. 


Owner of build- 
ing occupied for 
offices by Cana- 
dian Pacific 
Railway engi- 
neers, in which 
also Nixon had 
his office. 


Remembers that 
the building was 
broken into. 


Between twelve 
and two o’clock, 
a.m. 


Heard footsteps 
in Nixon’s office. 


Sent his son to 
eall Jacob Smith. 


A man’opened 
front door and 
ran out. 


Found papers 
scattered about. 


11121. Did you occupy the building, or part of the building, which 
was occupied on account of the Government at any time ?—Yes; I am 
the owner of the building that is occupied for offices by the engineers 
of the Pacific Railway, and Mr. Nixon, in connection with the Mounted 
Police and the Indian Department. 


11122. Mr. Nixon was also at that time purveyor to the Pacific 
Railway, was he not ?—I believe so. 


11123. Do you remember the circumstance of the building being 
broken into at any time ?—I do. 


11124. Were you occupying part of the building at that time ?—Yes; 
I was living up stairs. 


11125. What portion of the building was broken into ?—Mr. Nixon’s — 
office. 


11126. Where was that ?—That was down stairs, below my dwelling, 
on the first flat. 


11127. What time of the day or night was it broken into?—As near 
as I can remember it was after midnight, or early in the morning, 
between 12 and 2. 


11128. Did you hear any noise at the time ?—I did, but I did not hear 
it first; my wife heard it first and she called my attention to it, and | 
went down stairs thinking that it might be on our flat. We occupy 
two flats more. Mr. Nixon and Mr. Rowan occupied the first flat, and 
we occupied the second and third. We sleep on the third flat, and my 
wife heard some noise; thinking it was down on the second flat in our 
own apartment, I got up and went down stairs, but did not find any- 
thing unusual and went back again to bed, but afterwards heard it again, 
and [ went down again, and being satisfied that is was not on our own 
flat, I went down stairs and went into the passage. There is a passage 
behind the office of Mr. Nixon. I listened there and heard footsteps 
in Mr, Nixon’s office. [went round behind the building through another 
entrance to see if there was any light in Mr. Nixon’s office, but I did 
not see any light. At the same time I knew I heard footsteps in Mr. 
Nixon’s office. So | went up stairs and called my son to go down with 
me, and when he came down I told him he should watch the window 
on the side of the house, and J went through the front door. While I 
stood at the front door I heard footsteps in the office near the door, and 
was certain there was somebody inside. Still there was no light there. 
So I told my son he should go over and call Jacob Smith whe lives next 
door to us and call him to come out, as he was one of Mr. Rowan’s 
draughtsmen. My son went to call him up and I remained near the 
corner of the building, watching both the entrances and at the same 
time the window. While I stood at the corner of the building a man 
opened the front door and ran out across thestreet on the crossing. 
Afterwards my son went to call Mr. Currie, Mr. Nixon’s clerk, at that 
time. He went to the hotel where he was boarding. We entered the 
building immediately after Mr. Smith came. We did not enter it before, 
and we found that a number of papers were distributed on the floor, 
and books and a screw-driver, and « general ransacking amongst the 
papers; and afterwards we seut for Mr. Currie, and he came along and 
locked the rooms again. 


—— ee — 
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11129. Do you think that the person who was in the building was pavryeyorship 
disturbed by the movements of yourself and your son ?—I think so; [ with papers. 


think the person was disturbed by our movements, 


11130. Then is it your opinion that he had completed the work that Thinks burglar 
he had intended, or that he was obliged to leave it ?—I rather think he 24 pot complet- 
was obliged to leave it. | 


11131. I suppose you cannot say to what extent the papers were 
disturbed ?—No; I have no knowledge of what had been previously 
there. 


11132. Did you call out to the person as he went away ?—I do not 
recollect that I did, but the person that ran out mentioned something 
which I could not distinguish what he meant; at least I heard a sound 
as he ran out, 


11133. Do you think he was speaking ?—Yes; he was calling out 
some words, or some sentence. 


11134. Do you know who it was ?—No; I have not the slightest idea. No idea who he 
It was a very dark night. Ne aii 

11135. Have you still no knowledge of the person ?—I have no 
knowledge whatever. 


11136. Is there any other matter connected with the business of the 
Pacific Railway on which you can enlighten us ?—No; none whate ver 


: : : G. BROWN. 
GEORGE Brown’s examination continued : 
Contract No, 15, 
By the Chairman :— Helpimg News- 
papers. 


11137. Your name was mentioned yesterday as a person who could No reason given 
probably throw some light upon the motives of Mr. Whitehead in giving Whitenead save 


assistance to Mr. Tuttle: have you any information to communicato to bring a Conser- 


3 z vative organ into 
on that subject ?—No; I do not know that I have. There was no reason Winatneds 


given for it except the bringing of a Conservative organ into the town. 
That is all I understood it was for. 


11138. Where was this said ?—I could not tell you; here in town. [| 
imagined from what I gathered from Mr. Whitehead, that would be the 
only reason. 

11139. Did you say you heard that from Mr. Whitehead ?—That is He gathered this 
what I gathered from the meaning. of any conversation we ever had gr¢m conver 


about it. 


11140. Was Mr. Tuttle present at any conversation on the subject ? 
—Icould not say. Ido not think so. 

11141. Were you led to believe by Mr. Whitehead, or Mr. Tuttle, or Nothing said ims 
any one else, that Mr. Tuttle had some personal influence over some Pivins that the 
Member of Parliament, or some Minister of the Crown, which would be aanifsie seseabel 
useful to Mr. Whitehead as a contractor, and which would be exerted had anything to 
if the paper was assisted?—No; there was nothing said in that way. do with it. 
From all I uoderstood of any conversation we have ever had about it, 
was that if we had a Conservative organ here it would not do the con- 
tract any harm ; but there was nothing said to imply that the Govern- 
ment, or any individual of the Government, had anything to do with it. 
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per influence. 


Of course I am speaking just from what facts I know, not from rumour, 
because there were all kinds of rumours at the time. 


11142. Do you know the words that-were used upon the subject in 
describing the character of the paper: was there any particular 
reason why Mr. Whitehead should want a paper, either Conservative 
or any other kind of paper, as far as you know ?—I think myself, if L 
remember rightly, | heard Mr. Whitehead making a remark that he 
wanted a paper here that would give him what he called fair play. 
The Free Press, he said, had killed the same man over three or foar 
times, that was one thing. Any accident that happened on the line, 
or anything that they got, they seemed to make the most of it against 
the old man—Mr. Whitehead. That was one reason. 


11143. Did he lead you to understand that he considered himself not 
fairly dealt with by the Pree Press ?—Certainly. 


11144. Do you mean that he expressed that as one of the motives ? 
—Certainly. He spoke of it repeatedly. That was his own idea. 


11145. Did you ever hear it mentioned by any person that his assist- 
ance to Mr. Tuttle might influence some Member of Parliament or 
some member of the Government, in favour of Mr. Whitehead upon the 
matter of his contract ?—I never heard him say so directly or indi- 
rectly. 


11146. Have you heard Mr, Tuttle say so ?—If I did it would go in 
one ear and out of the other. I never remember what he said. There 
is no doubt at all, from his conversation, that he would have every 
member of the Government at his beck and call. 


11147. Did Mr. Tuttle say anything in that direction ?—No, not. 
that I can remember; and Mr. Whitehead was very guarded in 
anything he said in a case like that. 


11148. Still we wish to ascertain what was said ?—I do not re- 
member. 


11149. Do you know whether Mr. Tuttle’s representation that he 
could influence any member or members of the Government was in 
any way the cause of the assistance given by Mr. Whitehead to him? 
—I never heard the reason—Mr. Whitehead’s reason for giving assist- 
ance to Mr. Tuttle. 


11150. Have you any other means of knowing why Mr. Whitehead 
was induced to give this assistance, except what you have heard from 
Mr. Tuttle or Mr. Whitehead ?—No. Only the rumours about the 
town. I did not know anything. I could not swear to it. 


11151. Is there any other matter connected with any of the contracts, 
or pertaining in any way to the railway, on wkich you could give 
us information to help us inthe investigation ?—That is a pretty broad 
question. 


11152. It is in earnest ?—I know; but it isa pretty broad one. Mr. 
Whitehead and I were always very great friends, and I have heard so 
much of it, and yet there is really no point that I can give. I knew a 


great deal about the road, as it was going on, but I think there is 
nothing of importance. 


_11153. Have you ever understood from him that any of his transac- 
tions were with the object of getting some advantages from the Gov- 


ernment more than he would be entitled to as a matter of right ?— 
No, certainly not ; everything he did was for the purpose of facili- 
tating matters as much as possible with all parties interested. He 
has been fighting, as you know, with the engineers ever since he 
commenced, and the engineers have been fighting him, and everything 
that could be done to facilitate matters, [ think he always did. 


11154. Are you aware of any transaction on his part with the 
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object of obtaining an undue advantage, or which had the effect of ing at an undue 


giving him any undue advantage ?—No ; none at all. 


11155. When you speak of his desire to facilitate matters, what 
matters do you allude to ?—Well, one matter was the dispute between 
himself and the engineers about the loose rock. He, of course, thought 
that he had been very hardly dealt with in that matter, and, from my 
own business relations with Mr. Whitehead, I know that every obstacle 
seemed to be placed in his way in getting through his work. It was a 
fight every month about his estimates, He never could get anything 
done properly. It seems to me there seemed to be a hitch in every- 
thing. 

11156. What matters do you say he alluded to when you say he 
wished to facilitate matters ?—His loose rock and rock questions, the 
tie question, and the matter of getting his estimates earlier. 


11157. When you speak of questions, do you mean to say to facilitate 
the settlement of the questions ?—No; but every month there was 
always something cropping up—either a reduction in the estimate from 
what his engineers said it was, or there was always a fight going on. 


11158. What was there he was endeavouring to facilitate or hasten ? 
—To get these things in an ordinary proper form, His engineers 
would make their measurements and return them to him; then they 
would never know what would be in Ottawa. 


11159. Do you mean the money that he was entitled to ?—Yes. 


11169. Then it was the receipt of the money that he wished to 
hasten ?—Yes. 


11161. What do you understand that he did in order to accomplish 
that ?—He did anything in his power that he could. 


11162. In what way?—To facilitate matters both for the engineers — 
Of course they are the Government, or Government servants. 


11163. Do you think he gave the money to Mr. Tuttle to facilitate 
his estimates ?—No. 


11164. I asked you if you knew any of his transactions were for the 
purpose of obtaining any undue advantage, and you say it was for the 
purpose of facilitating matters ?—Of his actions, afterwards and before, 
to facilitate matters and try to get his work done. 


11165. Do you mean that getting the work done was facilitating the 
matters that you allude to.?—In getting his monthly estimates. He 
spared no trouble. 


11166. Do you mean getting the amount of his monthly estimates ? 
— Yes. 


11167. You see a contractor may doa great deal to facilitate the 
getting of the amounts of his estimates, when he ought not to get 


advantage, or by 
which this was 
obtained. 
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them, and I want to understand what you mean by that remark ?— 
His engineers, he always said himself—he thought himself that there 
was a certain amount kept back from him and reductions made in his 
estimates which were wrong, and his engineers thought so too. 

11168. Do I understand you to say that he and the Government 
engineers were continually disputing as to what was due to him ?— 
Yes; continually. 

11169. Are you aware that any effort of Mr. Whitehead’s was directed 
to obtaining any advantage which was not considered at the time 
due to him?—No; [ do not think he did anything of the kind. 
I do not think he made any effort to get any undue advantage. 


11170. Is there any other matter connected directly or indirectly 
with the affairs of the Pacific Railway upon which you could give us 
information ?—No; I think not. 


11171. Were you Mr. Whitehead’s banker during his time ?—Yes, 


11172. That would give you a better knowledge of his affairs than 
other persons would be supposed to have ?—Certainly. 


JAMES H. Rowan’s examination continued: 


By the Chairman :— 


11173. Can you produce a copy of the report to which you alluded 
yesterday, and which refers to your inspection of the route through 
the Narrows of Lake Manitoba ?—Yes; I preduce it. (hxhibit No. 106.) 
You asked me, yesterday: ‘were the suggestions in reference to the 
construction of telegraph by Sifton, Glass & Co., in writing,’—that 
is, when I spoke about the inspection of the telegraph line built by 
Sifton, Glass & Co.—and I said that I thought an inspector should have 
been along over the work at the time it was being built; and you 
asked me had I made that recommendation in writing. I said [ 
thought so; but I was not sure. I have since looked up the matter, 
and | find it was in writing. “ 


11174. About what date ?—The 9th June, 1877. I refer to my letter- 
book and read the following extract from that report, a copy of which 
is on file in the Engineers office :— 


‘To sum up the whole I may say that, with the exception of three points, Dog 
Lake, the Narrows, and Bay of Lake Manitoba, from which a special agreement was, 
I believe [I have not been officially nctified on the fact] made through M. Fleming, 
there is nothing which should prevent a lire from being maintained in fair working 
order, if proper precautions had been taken by the contractor in its construction. 
That that has not been done cannot be denied, and the consequence is he has been 
put to great expense for repairs and maintenance ; and the result is, I believe, these 
two items have already cost him almost as much as putting up the line a second 
time throughout its whole length, while the frequent interruptions in the work have 
also been a loss to him and an inconvenience to the public. In making these remarks 
it would seem as if I were passing a censure upon myself for not having seen that the 
work was properly done. In reply to this, I beg leave to submit the following re- 
marks which will, I am sure, be substantiated by Mr Fleming. When this work was 
about to be commenced, I suggested that some one should be appointed to superin- 
tend the erection, and accompany the contractors’ men to see that the poles were 
sunk a sufficient depth in the ground, and properly secured, and the joints in it were 
properly made, it being impossible for me to more than make a general inspection of 
the work, and attend to my other duties ; the more so as from the unsettled country 
through which the line passes a considerable length of time would be required to 
make the journey. It was considered, however, that such an officer would not be 
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struction— 
necessary, from the fact that the contractor had to maintain the line for five years, a Comtract 5 A. 
fact which was thought to be a sufficient guarantee that they would in their own 
interest take pains to put it np in a substantial manner.’’ 


In reply to the question you asked me yesterday, as to whether apreaAcage RPE! 
J had furnished Mr, Fleming with any estimate of the probable of probable cost 
cost of the northern extension of the Pembina Branch, I beg to of northexten: | 
reply that I did, and it was, communicated to Mr. Smellie, in Branch. 

Mr. Fleming’s office, in a letter dated 16th July, 1877. You asked 

me, yesterday, to produce the contract with the North-West Trans- Tyansport of 
portation Co. for the transport of rails. The first communication p,,quces papers 
1 had on that subject was a letter from Mr. Burpee, dated 25th June, asked for. 

1875, sending me a copy of documents relating to the transport of steel 

rails, delivery and storage, which I now produce, together with the letter. 

(Exhibit No. 107.) Further, on the 19th May, 1876, I received a letter 

from the Secretary of the Department of Public Works, enclosing me an 

official copy of thesame document. I was asked for plans and profiles of 

Cross Lake trial lines. These are being prepared, and I will have them 

readyfor you to-night. I was questioned, yesterday, about the completion Railway Con- 
of the eastern portion of contract 14 by Mr. Whitehead, andan agreement (Srmeten ag 
made between him and Mr. Sifton, which was to besubject to the approval 

of the Minister of Public Works. I then stated what, from my recol- 

lection, I believed to be the purport of that agreement, whatever any 

written document might say to the contrary. I now produce papers Produces papers 
which, to my mind, seems to confirm the view I then took. These Conetnomor 
papers are marked A, B, and OC, and were placed in my hands by the agreementbe- 
acting Engineer-in-Chief, at the time that the transaction took place, Whitehead. 
A is a letter from Sifton, Ward & Co. to myself respecting the con- 

tract with Mr. Whitehead, and dated the 13th September, 1878. B 

is the agreement between Messrs. Sifton, Ward & Co., properly 

signed and witnessed, and bearing date the 13th September, 1878. The 

third, C, is aletter from Mr. Francis J. Lynch, dated Winnipeg, Sep- 

tember, 1878, addressed to Messrs. Sifton, Ward & Co., and show- 

ing them the respective costs of doing the work in different ways. 

I will now hand these papers in, if required, and I think an inspection 

of them will confirm the view that I took as to what the nature of the 

agreement Was. 

11175. They will not be required at present. If wanted you can send Hrilway Locae 
them by mail to Ottawa. Do you remember whether a line considera- Contracts Nose 
bly south of the present location of section 15 was made by Mr. Carre? ** 8nd '5- 
—Yes; a survey was run by him on the southern line. 


11176. Were profiles of that line finished ?—A profile was finished of Line south of 
A . , section 15 made 
the portion he run. by Carre, 


11177. Did that come under your inspection ?— Yes. 
11178. Did you consider it a favourable line ?—In some respects. 


11179. How would it compare with the adopted line ?—As regards In some respects 
. . . ree ae mor avoura 7 
the amount of work especially, I think it was a more favourable section than present lire. 


than the present line in some respects. 


11180. Upon the whole would it have been a better line to adopt do 
you think ?—I think not. 


11181. Why not ?—Because it would lengthen the line considerably But it would 


as compared with the present line. Notwithstanding the lesser amount mee ERE sees 


of work we would have done upon it as compared with the present lighter no saving, 
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Carre’s line 
would have 
lengthened line 
by five miles. 


contract 15, it was thought by the Chief Hngineer, who went into the 
matter very fully with myself, that no saving would be effected if we 
had to abandon the work already done upon contract 14, what would 
have been necessitated by the carrying out of that line. Its increased 
length, and the cost of making that increased length and operating it 
for all time to come—these and other similar matters which were given 
very full consideration by the Chief Hngineer and myself, led him to 
conclude that it was better to adhere to the present line at that time 
than to attempt to make a change. 


11182. I believe that consideration was after the line through the 
Narrows of Lake Manitoba had been settled upon ?—Yes; that is what 
I mean by stating it would have increased the length of the general 
line, and taken it out of the direction it was desirable to follow. 


11183. Had the line as first projected, that is south of Lake Manitoba, 
been adopted, would it have been possible to have made this south line 
of Mr. Carre’s work in with it, and on the whole diminish the cost of the 
railway ?—I think it is quite probable it would, if that had been the 
line first struck upon when the surveys were started. 


11184. What I mean is this: if, before the Government had been 
commited to any expenditure, there had been the choice of the two 
routes from Rat Portage, one by the present line to Selkirk and thence 
northward or north-westerly across the Narrows of Lake Manitoba, and 
the other the southern line from Rat Portage as surveyed by Mr. Carre, 
crossing the river at some point south of Selkirk so as to continue it 
south of Lake Manitoba, which would have been the most favourable 
line for the public interest ?—I am not prepared to state positively which 
would; but I think probably tke southern line. z 


11185. If you have made no comparisons it is not likely that you 
could give any opinion on the amount by which it would have 
been more favourable ?—No, I could not say ; because at the time that 
the comparison came up, when we had to make a comparison, we were 
tied down by certain facts. 


11186. Contracts had been let and money expended, which no longer — 
left the choice a pure engineering question ?—No; we thought it was 
not necessary or requisite to go into the question, in the light which 
you have put it, at that time. 


11187. Assuming that the Government was committed to the 
crossing at Selkirk, and that no expenditure had been made east of 
Red River on contract 14, would the south line run by Mr. Carre and 
joining in with the present route somewhere upon 14, have been a 
more favourable line than the one now adopted over 14 and 15 ?—I 
am hardly prepared to say whether it was or not. 


11188. Do you think that the principal reason for not adopting the 
southern line of Mr. Carre’s was that the work had gone too far on the 
line of 14 as then under contract i—I think that was one of the 
leading reasons. 

11189. Do you remember any other reason or consequence ?—One I 
have mentioned—the length of the line and the cost of maintenance 
for all time to come. 

11190. Do you know by how much that would have lengthened the 
line ?—I think, if my memory serves me right, something about five — 
miles. 


er, 
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11191. Is there any mode of calculating the probable running 14 anda. 


expense of the road ?—Yes. Line north ot 
Pio SWharin 3 quelerite: f i : Lake Manie 
2. at is 10?—T'aking the length of the road, curvature and  toba. 


the gradients, you find out what amount of traffic can be carried over 
it by engines of a certain power, which would cost a certain sum, and 
the cost of fuel and other ingredients, oil, &c., that are required. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


11193. But with the same gradients and same curvature it is reduced How to arrive at 
to a question of so much per mile ?—Yes. Tees oe 


By the Chairman :— 


11194. If the capital applied to the construction of one was so much 
less than on another—that the saving of interest amounted to more 
than the saving of running expenses on the other line—would that 
enable you to say which was the most favourable line to adopt? 
—I do not think that that alone would. 


11195. What else would be a material element in the calculation ?— 
The country to be benefitted by the railway, and the probabilities of 
more or less traffic on the route through which the road would pass. 


11196. Assuming that the local traffic would be equal on each line, 
is there still any other material ingrelient in the calculation ?—Yes; I 
think so. I think that in a transcontinental railway, such as this is 
contemplated to be, that other things being equal the shorter that you 
ean make the route the better. 


11197. That is—leaving aside the question of capital and interest Ina transcon- 
involved in the construction of the one or the running expenses of the {uental line | 
other—the line which could be travelled over in the shortest space of best. 
time might induce an amount of through traffic which a road of 


greater length would not induce ?—Yes. 


11198. Are you of the opinion that this was one of the reasons why 7}'8 1s the reason 


the direct line from the Narrows of Lake Manitoba was at one time through the 

projected ?—I am. aN ioe 
11199. Do you mean that the probability of through freight and 

passengers was an important factor in the problem ?—I am of opinion 

that it was, and that the object was to get the shortest and most favour- 

able line from ocean to ocean. 


11200. Do you know whether the question of local traffic over a differ- 
ent line, but which would not be the shortest line, was taken into con- 


sideration ?—I cannot say. 


11201. Was it taken into consideration at any time when you and the Shortest line 
Chief Engineer discussed the matter ?—My reply to this will be given Bue e Mote te 
with hesitation, for this reason: Lam not positive, but I think, as regards be swelled from 
that question, it was contemplated that this railway would be pushed ?**7¢P "nes: 
through with considerable rapidity, and that it was intended to be 
a through transcontinental railway. Local traffic on it at that time— 
what I mean by that time is, the short time before it was expected to 
be completed—would be small. Local traffic was to be subsequently 
furnished to it by branch railways in addition to what it would draw 


itself after the country became more fully settled. 


11202. Do you mean that the necessity of finishing it within a short 
period made it impossible to give it all the advantages that it would 
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have had if time was not so pressing—in other words, do you mean 
that it was recommended to make it in a short time with less advantage 
than if time had not been material ?—It was always contemplated; as IL 
understood that it was going to be pushed through within a short 
period of time, and that consequently local traffic could not amount to 
much in that time—in the time I mean from its commencement to its 
completion. 


11203. In your opinion, would the road be a more profitable under- 
taking if it had been built without respect to the speedy completion, 
but only with a view of its being made a paying matter ?—I do not 
think I am in a position to answer that question, 


11204. I want to know if that was an engineering element in the 
problem ?—I fancy it was, but it can only be supposition. 


11205. Do you remember whether you and the Chief Engineer con- 
sidered the question upon those matters, or whether he alone undertook 
it ?~I do not think he consulted me on that particular point. 


11206. As an engineer yourself, and without reference to what has 
taken place, are you of opinion that the more profitable undertaking 
would have been to consider the settlement of the country through 
which the road was to pass, so as to increase local traffic from the 
beginning rather than wait for its development afterwards by branch 
lines ?—If I knew all about the country then when this work was 
undertaken that Ido now, probably that would have entered very 
strongly into my consideration ; but so little was known at that time of 
the vast extent and fertility of the country here, that [ do not think I 
would have been in a position to give it that consideration which I 
ought to. 


11207. By the light of the present day do you as an engineer think 
that it was a fortunate decision to plan the road in the most direct way 
across the continent, irrespective of the nature of the country as to 
settlement, through which it was to pass ?—I think that a line being 
started and bnilt, and intended as a quick and speedy transcontinental 
railway, I would sacrifice some of the benefits to be gained from local 
traffic and improvement to make it the most direct route practicable 
across the continent, provided that the enginecring features of that route 
did not largely enhance the cost over what a road more favourable 
for settlement would be. 


11208. Then do I understand you to say that in your opinion the 
decision of that day was correct ?—I think what the Chief decided was 
right. | 

11209. Do you mean right according to the light of that day, or right 
according to the light of the present day ?—I think it is right still. 


11210. Then that involves this sequence: that the through traffic 
gained by the short line would be more profitable than any increase of 
local freight which would be gained by going through a better settled 
country ?—I do not see that, for this reason: a through line is a trunk 
line, whatever local traffic springs up will be led to that trunk line, 
when it is completed; by branch lines. It is not probable that two 
great trunk lines will be run across the continent anywhere in close 
proximity to one another, and the through continental road, although 
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not probably placed in exactly the best position for local traffic in the 
first place, will have that local traffic come to it in the course of time. 


11211. Will that not be after the further expenditure of building 
branch lines ?—Certainly after the country is settled and branch-lines 
are required. 


11212. Would not the advantage of the local traffic which may be 
ultimately obtained be diminished if the cost of the construction of 
these branches on the original shorter line amounts to more than the 
cost of increasing the longer line in the first instance ?—It seems to me 
that in that way of putting it, you are leaving out of consideration 
altogether the through traffic. 


11213. I do not intend to do that ?—By the construction of a short 
through line, which is built to compete with through transcontinental 
lines, you give it a superiority for that competition, and the local jines 
to be subsequently built will afford it a large local traffic besides. 


11214. Of course the amount of through traffic, or rather the per- 
centage of the through traffic upon the whole traffic, would form a 
material element in your calculation; for instance, if upon this road 
one-twentieth of the whole receipts should be for through traffic it 
would affect the whole question materially ?—Yes; but in consideration 
of this question and the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
as I understood it, the first grard object was the construction of the 
transcontinental railway. 

11215. Do you mean irrespective of its being a paying undertaking ? 
—Irrespective of local traffic altogether. 

11216. Do you mean that the amount, whether it should be great or 
small, of the through traffic, was not an element in the engineering 
calculation ?—No; the calculation was that there would be a large 
through traffic in consequence of the shortness and directness. of the 
line across the continent and the very favourable gradients ya we 
were enabled to obtain on this line, 


11217. Do you know whether there was any calculation as to the 
probable value of the through traffic as compared with the whole 
traffic ?—I cannot say. 


11218. Do you know what percentage the through traffic over any 
transcontinental line bears to the whole traffic ?—I have read, but I do 
notat this moment remember what proportion it bears on the Union 
or Central Pacific Railway. I fancy, however, that the through traffic 
bears a small proportion to the local. 


11219, Do you think it is more than one-seventh of it ?—I cannot 
say at this moment at all. 


11220. Assuming it to be one-seventh of the whole, the rest will be 
occasioned by the nature of the country through which it passes; for 
instance, whether it is well settled, or whether there 1 is much business 
done in it?—Yes. 


11221. Now ifthe through traffic on this line does not exceed one- 
seventh of the whole, which do you think will be the more important 
element in deciding whether it should be a short through line or a 
longer line through a country well settled and in which there is more 
business ?—I think that if I am giving up a transcontinental railway, 
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Line north ot that the most important feature in the thing, then I will take the line 

Lake Mani- through the country that will bring most local traffic regardless of 
i length. 


Object of making 11222. I understood you to say that the reason why you, as an engi- 
Hallway tocna neer, considered the short transcontinental line the best, is because it will 
ble it tocompete jnduce the most through traffic, which will be of more importance than 
eee taneeca the value of the local traffic through the settlement ?—You have misun- 
tinentallines. = dergtood me, and what I intend to convey—that the consideration ard 
object of making a transcontinental railway of the Pacific Railway 
was to enable it to compete favourably with transcontinental railways 
in other parts of the continent. 
If after comple- 11223. If after that competition the business should be no more than 
tiouch business One-seventh of the whole business, how would that affect the question— 
nomore than| J mean one-seventh of the whole business that could have been secured 
i eerise bial: by a different route through a better settled country ?—Do you mean as 


mess that could : ota lzj 0) 
have beensecured & financial undertaking % 
Poin out 4 11224. Yes?—As a purely financial undertaking, I should feel 


better settled disposed to lengthen the line so as to secure the local traffic. 
country ; asa 


viestion. witness 21225. Do you mean that the question of the amount of through 
would have traffic to be secured by this particular linc was not entirely a financial 
ing pened *he question ?—I think it was not; I may be mistaken, but [ think not. 
But the question = 11226. What was the other question ?—I think it was a national and 
not merely finan- : x 

cial, it was Imperial question. 

national and ° ° 

Imperial. 11227. Do I understand that the interests of this country and the 


probability of a monetary return was not considered to be of so 
much importance as the interests of the Empire generally in the con- 
struction of this road ?—I do not know anything about this at all. I 
thought you were asking my views ? 


11228. So I was, but you went on to say what had been done, and 
you have gone back from the decision you formerly gave ?—Of course 
it is purely surmise on my part. When I say I think it was, or was not, 
my answer is, that, as a purely financial undertaking, I would be 
disposed to lengthen the line so as to secure a greater amount of local 
traffic. 

dete hag 11229. Irrespective of Imperial interests and by the light of the 
Imperialinterests Present day, which do you say would be the most favourable engineering 
the longer route’ and financial undertaking, to make a direct short route with a view 
#Ziving more busi- 2 ; 3 

ness would be the to the speedy transit across the continent, or the long route which 
nates Seeker tate would bring about more business from the country more or less thickly 
view. settled ?—I think, for the present, the longer route giving more busi- 

ness to the line would be the better line. 


11230. You mean better from a financial point of view and without 
considering the Empire ?—Exactly. 

11231. Then the reasons in your mind, if any, for making a short ~ 
and direct line across the continent are, the consideration of Imperial 
interests rather than of pecuniary results to Canada? You will under- 
stand that I am only asking at present for nothing more than your own 
individual opinion ?—Then my answer is, that I should be disposed to 
lengthen the line somewhat for the sake of securing local traffic. 


SS 
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11232. Have you with you any such book as was referred to in the 
subpoena served upon you ?—I have a book showing all notes dis- 
counted in the bank. 


11233. Will you please look at it and see if it contains a reference to 
any note or acceptance made by W.F. Alloway or Thomas Nixon, and 
drawn or endorsed by either of them? I have no desire to see any 
other person’s business.—Can you give me any date? I should also 
like it noted that I give this evidence under protest. If there have 
been anything, Ido not think there have been any transactions for 
some years. 


11234. We wish to know nothing of any note or acceptance upon 
which only one of these names appears; it is only as to paper upon 
which both names appear. We wish you first of all to find if there is 
a reference to any such paper ?—I do. 


11235.~When ?—In November, 1875. 


11236. What is the amount of the paper ?—$1,000. I am simply 
taking from my books. I could not say. Our books are headed in the 
columns “ Promissor” and “ Acceptor,” In another column “ Drawer” 
and “ Endorser; ” ‘“‘ For whom Discounted.” 


11237. What is the name of your book ?—Discount Register, 


11238. Whose name do you find recorded as maker or acceptor ?— 
W. F. Alloway. 


11239. Whose name do you find recorded as endorser ?—Thomas 
Nixon. 

11240. Whose name do you find recorded as the person for whom it 
was discounted ?—It was recorded here as W. F. Alloway. 


11241. Are you likely to have the original there referred to in your 
custody now ?— No. 


11242, Is this one of the books of your bank ?—Yes. 
11243. Which bank ?—The Ontario Bank. 
11244. Are you manager and agent of that bank ?—I am, 


11245. Do you find any other reference to paper of this kind ?—If 
you.could give me any date at all. 


11246. Iam afraid I cannot assist you. We are enquiring into 
matters we know nothing of. We wish to find out what other people 
know ?—There isa matter of between 20,000 and 30,000 notes discounted, 
and it would be almost impossible to say. 


11247. If you say you are not able to say within a reasonable time we 
will give you further time ?—I am afraid it would take too long a 
time to hunt it up now. 


11248. Can you, from memory, say whether there were more notes 
than that ?—No ; I could not say at all. 


11249. Perhaps it will not be necessary to enquire further; if we 
should wish it we will notify you so as to give you time to look 
them up. 
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11250. Was there a verification measurement by Peter Grant of the 
work on section 15 ?—There was, I believe. 


11251. Do you know why it was ordered ?—I do not. 


11252. Do you know what the result was ?—I do not. I would like 
to say Ido not. I know it was taken, and we afforded him all the 
assistance in our power to take it. 


11253. Do you know the reasons which were given for taking 
contract 15 out of Mr. Whitehead’s hands ?—An official document was 
sent to me from Ottawa with instructions to serve iton Mr. Whitehead. 
Tread it over and- served it. That document is, to the best of my 
recollection, an official notification that the work was taken out of his 
hands. He being absent from here at the time his lawyer accepted ser- 
vice. Further than that I know nothing of the matter except from my 
position as district engineer. I know that the work was not being 
earried on sat:sfactorily. 


11254. There has been a question very much discussed, namely, the 
authority for the change of work on section 15 from the trestle 
work system to the solid earth embankment: do you remember what 
was the first authority for the change ?—I remember the whole circum- 
stance very clearly, from having given evidence under oath on the whole 
subject before a Committee of the Senate in Ottawa, about a year and 
a-half ago. 


11255. Can you say who was the first person who directed a change— 
who had any authority to do so ?—The question of authority to doso is, 
I have heard, a moot question. 


11206. I will alter it by saying the first person assuming to have 
authority ?—The person who authorized me to make any change was 
the acting Engineer-in-Chief. 


11257, Do you mean Mr. Smith ?—Yes; Mr. Marcus Smith. I looked 
on his order as being all that I requirel. This, however, refers only 
to a change of a portion of the work from trestle to earth embankment. 
The authority for the complete change was communicated to me by 
the Engineer-in-Chief, Mr. Fleming, last year. His letter to me stated 
that the Government approved of the change and had authorized it. 


11258, Do you remember whether you had authorized the contractor 
to make any change before Mr. Smith had directed you so to do ?—No. 


11259. Do you mean that you do not remember, or that you did not 
authorize the change ?—I do not remember that I authorized any change 
until [ was authorized by Mr. Smith. 


11260. Can you say now, in round numbers, how much the cost of the 
whole work on section 15 will exceed the estimated cost at the time 
the contract was let ?—Yes. The original estimated cost was about 
$1,600,000 on the tenders putin. The estimated cost to complete is 
$2,500,00u. 


11261. Then the difference is about ?—$900,000. 


11262, The trestle work system would have been a less expensive 
one than the one now adopted ?—It is a mere matter of construction, 
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11263. I mean the first cost—construction cost ?-—Yes. Contract No. 15. 


11264, Can you say how much of this difference of $900,000 is pro- $250,000 due to 
bably due to the change from trestle to earth embankment ?—About Substitution of 
$250,000, I think. trestle ; $650,000 to 


an excess of solid 


11265. To what do you attribute the balance of $650,000 ?—To an "0ck excavation, 
excess of solid rock excavation, in the actual quantity of rock to be 
removed, on the line over what was placed in the approximate quan- 
tity submitted to parties tendering. 


11266. Was that from a change in the grade, so as to make the quan- 
tities greater, or was it from inaccurate calculations at the beginning ? 


——There isa difference of opinion on that point. 
This lastitem due 


11267. How is it in your opinion ?—I think it is due to both—partly 7 peagso.cnange 


to both. to inaccurate 
calculations. 


11268. How much of the increase was caused by the grade being gxplanationasto 
altered ?—I cannot at this moment answer that question. When the @iscrepancy be- 
discrepancy was first discovered Mr. Carre undertook to make an explan- and actual quan- 
ation. I desire to say that at the time that the quantities to be “tes 
submitted for parties to tender on under the present contract, or at that 
letting, were called for, Mr. Carre was engaged in the field locating 
and cross-sectioning contract 15, J received instructions from Ottawa 
requesting an estimate of the probable quantities required in order to 
submit to tenderers, and I sent cut from here to the line, and got Mr, -- 

Carre in to assist me in making up the quantities; and as the thing was 
wanted very hurriedly, I instructed him to make up the quantities of 
rock and earth while I went into the designing of trestie work and 
taking out the quantities of timber work that would be required to 
complete the voids. He gave me in the quantity of rock that was 
required to be done, and showed me at the same time an improvement 
that was made in the location which he was then engaged on over the 
previous location which would shorten the line considerably, and on 
that account we struck off about 20,000 yards of rock. If my 
-. memory serves me right, the quantity he had was 320,000 yards; and 
_- thinking we could safely knock off the 20,000 yards on account of the 
piece that would be taken off the length of the line by this deviation 
which he was then making, I accepted these figures as correct with 
that deduction, and forwarded them with my estimate of the other 
quantities to the Engineer-in-Chief. It was only a considerable time 
afterwards that I first became aware of the fact that there was going 
to be such a large discrepancy between the quantity of rock to be 
actually done and that submitted to the tenderers. I brought it to the 
_ notice of the Engineer-in Chief. He was very much surprised and dis- 
pleased when I brought it under his notice, and desired that I should 
give some explanation of how such a discrepancy could occur. I 
appealed to Mr. Carre as having made up the quantities for an expla- 
nation, in order that I might lay it before Mr. Fleming, because he was, 
as [ have already stated, completely taken aback by finding there was 
such a discrepancy between the quantity given and what it was turn- 
ing out to be. Mr. Carre furnished, I believe, the Chief Engineer with Carre furnished 
an explanation—I think there must be a copy of it on file in the office {owns wie an 
—that accounts in a large measure for the increase of the quantity and 
the cost of the work now as compared with what it was estimated to 
cost under the form of tenders; and many people have, in consequence, 
thought that the increase in cost was due to the change from trestle 
Ait 
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Contract No.15. Work to earth filling, when in reality alarge part of the increase in cost 
was due to incorrectness in the original estimate of the quantity of 
rock to be removed. 


No sufficient data 11269. Do you understand that error in the estimate at the beginning 
Mtaianething to be caused by some miscalculation upon the data which had been 
like correct quan- obtained, or because it was impossible to obtain sufficient data to make 


te a correct calculation ?—We had not sufficient data in the first place to 
obtain anything like a correct calculation. 
Thinks there 11270. It was no fault in the figuring then upon the data which were 


must also have obtained ?—I do not wish to say that. I think there must have been 

calculation. some error in the calculation; but, at the same time, I say positively that 
we had not sufficient data to arrive at a correct estimate or any- 
thing like a correct estimate, but I think there must have been an 
error in the calculation besides, although, in justice to Mr. Carre, L 
must say that he was of opinion that there was not, and endeavoured 
to explain how it was. 

Requisite before 11271. Before the calculations of quantities take place, what infor- 

Guantitice are. mation is obtained by the persons in the field ?-—The longitudinal pro- 

made to profile files of the country along the centre line of the railway is taken, and 

and cross-section A aN : : 

line. subsequently at requisite intervals cross-sections are made both ofthe 


cuts and fills. 


In this case cals 11272. Do you know whether the calculation, in this instance, was 
culations based made upon the centre line only, or upon the additional information 
only. which wc uld be afforded by cross-sectioning ?—On the centre line only 


to the best of my recollection. 


Therefore assum- 11273. Do you remember whether it was assumed, for the purposes of 
ed the country that calculation, that the surface of the ground was level and that the 
calculation proceeded on that basis ?—-That was the only basis on which 


it could proceed at that time. 


11274. Then it was made in that way you think ?—That was the way 
it was made. 


11275. How would these particulars of the centre line be recorded by 
the person in the field ?—In the level book. 


How quantities 1.276. Does he record particulars for each locality as he proceeds — 

pre calculated on along the line ?—He takes levels along the centre line of the railway 

line. and records the height of the surface of the ground at every 100 feet, or 7 
fifty feet here and there. These were necessary before a certain assumed — 
datum. Subsequently a grade line, supposed to represent formation — 
level, as it is called—or about eighteen inches below the rails—will sub-— 
sequently be drawn on the profile, balancing the cuts and fills, or 
otherwise, as is deemed desirable; and the depth below the surface of © 
that grade line in cuttings is the figure by which an approximate cal-_ 
culation is made of the quantities. | 


11277. Does the level book contain sufficieat data to repeat the — 
calculations if necessary upon that subject ?—Certainly. | 


11278. Do you know whether they were ever repeated from the data so ; 
recorded, in order to ascertain whether Mr. Carre had actually made a ‘ 
mistake in his calculations or not?—1 am under the impression that i 


Mr. Carre went over them all again himself. § 


| 


i — 
ee 


11279. I understand that this level book being present and affording 
this data, that any person not connected with the field work can make 
the calculation ?—Yes. 


11280. So that it was possible to ascertain from the level book itself, 
without Mr. Carre’s presence, whether his calculations as to quantities 
were correct upon the data furnished by that bock ?—Yes: assuming 
the country to be level. 


11281. Certainly; and I understand that was the way it was assumed 
all the way through for the purposes of this calculation ?— Yes. 


11282. But although that can be repeated and his calculation tested, 
you are uncertain whether it was ever ascertained whether he had 
made a mistake or not upon the aubject ?—IJ am certain it was ascertained 
that he had made a mistake. 


11283. Where was that ascertained ?—When I came to find the 
quantity of rock over 500,000 yards, rather than 300,000. 


11284, Was it ascertained by calculations from this field book, which 
affords sufficient data, or was it only from the result that you say it 


was ascertained ?—It was ascertained when we came to calculate from 


the cross-sections that the quantity of rock that would actually have 
to be done was in excess of the figures given by Mr. Carre. Whether 
the figures were gone over again of the mere centre line profile or not, 
I am not prepared now to state, but 1 rather think they were. 


11285. The information given by the cross-sectioning would afford 
altogether new data for the calcuiation ?—Certainly; and correct data, 


11286. I am at present not directing my enquiry to that matter; I 
understand you to say that Mr. Carre contended he had made no mis- 
take in the data which his field book afforded ?—Certainly. 


11287. But he contended if there was any error it was because his 
field book did not afford sufficient data, inasmuch asthere had been no 
cross-sectioning ?—I think that was Mr. Carre’s contention. 


11288. I understand you to say that you thuught there had been a 
miscalculation of the data which his field book did: afford ?—That is 
my impression. 

112€9. And you say you think that was tested ?—I think Mr. Smellie, 
in the office, had the quantities re-calculated. 


11290, Do you think it. likely that the level book is still preserved ? 
Do you know whether it is the practice to do so ?—I think it is; butif 
it is not, the profile is preserved. The original profile isin the office at 
Ottawa from which the heights can be taken and calculated the same 
as from the field book. 


11291. You will probably see the drift of my question when I remind 
you that if he was instructed to make his calculation upon a simple 
centre line, and the result turned out to be insufficient, it would be no 
fault of his; but if the centre line gave him sufficient data to make the 
calculation, and in the calculation he made serious errors, then he would 
be at fault, and it is with the view to ascertain where that responsi- 
bility lies that lam pushing these questions ?—It is not a fault. An 
error may happen to any one. 
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‘Contract No.5. 41292, Well, call it an error or mistake ?—Yes; it was an unfortu- 


nate one if it was an error. 


11293. Iam not sure whether I asked you before what excess of 
rock excavation was due to the change of grades—I mean in round 
numbers ?—-I think you did; and that I replied that I was unable from 
memory to get at this moment the quantity. 

Grades revisedby 11294, In the matter of grades who governs : are they revised by 
Rowan ane wer the Chief Engineer ?--They are revised by me in the first place, and I 


revised b We heey a : ie a 
ae eae oineer iit subsequently to Ottawa for the approval of the Engineer-in 


11295. Have you any recollection as to what quantity of rock exca- 
vation had been executed when the error in the estimate was discov- 
ered ?—I can tell you by reference to my estimates and letter-books. 


11296. Piease do so ?—I will take a note of it. 


11297. Do you know whether the levels of Lake Manitoba and Lake 
Winnipeg, as marked upon the map, are correct ?—The relative levels 
between the two lakes ? 
Lake Winnipeg 11298. Yes; either the positive levels or the comparison between 
cea Take Man. them. I would like to know what the levels on the map are ?—They 
itoba 804. are not correct as now known, they were supposed to be accurate at 
the time this map was made, but I believe they were arrived at from 
adding to the height of Lake Winnipeg, which is arrived at from our 
surveys at the east, the figures given in, I think it is, Professor Hind’s 
report of his examination of the country in 1857, or thereabouts. Our 
own subsequent levels, run subsequent to the date of this map, make 
the relative levels to be, assuming Lake Winnipeg to be 710 feet above 
the sea, Lake Manitoba would be 804. I speak from memory, I can 
give it to you exactly to-morrow. It is only a saving clause to say it is” 
from memory, as | think it is correct, though I would like to be sure. 


11299. Do you remember a dispute between the contractor and the 

Government on the subject of loose rock measurement ?— Yes. 
Did not direct 11300. That has been explained very fully both by Mr. Carre and by 
putintoembank Mr. Whitehead ; but there is one matter which, perhaps, you can explain 
ment without) | also: whether loose rock was put into the embankment at any time 
any classification. Without being measured in any classification to the contractor under 


your directions ?—I think not. 
11301. Were you aware that it was done ?—No, 


prone atten 11302. Were you aware that solid rock outside of the prism was put 

rock outside into the banks without being allowed for ?—No; he was allowed for all 

pee ee ot the rock put in the embankment, that was taken from outside the autho- 
ee . ° : 

yards ofearth in rized prism of the cuttings, as earth, at the rate of three to two; that 

eta is to say, if he took two yards of rock from outside the prism and put 


it into the bank he was allowed at the rate of three yards of earth. 


11303. Is that because two yards of solid rock is supposed to fill a 
space in the bank equal to three cubic yards of earth ?—Yes. 


11304. So that you allowed him the same price as if he had made 
that filling with earth instead of rock ?--Exactly ; that is to say, we 
allowed him the space of three yards ofearth in the bank. I think, but 
I am not quite positive, that he makes a still further claim than that, 
which is this: that owing to the fact that rock stands at one to one 


while earth will only stand at a slope of one and a-half to one, he 
should be paid for the length of bank made up with rock as if it had 
been made up with earth ; that is, thatit would make more bank lineally. 
That, I believe, has not beon allowed to him. 


11305. The question of loose rock is still an open question between 
him and the Government ?—He disputes the measurement; there is no 
doubt about that. 


11306. It is more a question of classification than of quantity ?—Of 


quantity. 

11307. There is a dispute about classification : does that apply to the 
rock outside the prism?—No. That applies to boulders and rock, 
other than rock in situ—-solid rock. 


11308. It is contended, on the part of the Government, that stones 
found in earth if they cannot be handled in a certain way, are only to 
be counted as earth ?—If less than fourteen cubic feet they are to be 
classified as earth; if forty feet, as solid rock. 


11309. Were you aware that the engineer in charge certified to a 
smaller quantity of rock excavation than had been actually excavated, 
for the reason that it might require more than the regular price to take 
out the balance—at the bottoms of cuttings for instance ?—I was. 


11310. Was that with your approval ?—Yes. 


11311. Upon what principle was that done?—It was done on the 
principle that he was going on: doing all the massive part of the work, 
if I may use the expression, and leaving the minor or costly parts until 
the end to be done, in spite of repeated orders to the contrary, stating 
that he would do all this when he laid the track and had the cars to 
doit. In my judgment, as well as the judgment of the division 
engineer, there was a large part of that work that could not be done 
in that way; and, when we found that he would not obey orders, to 
keep ourselves safe, in case at any time he should fail to complete his 
work, and it should be thrown upon the hands of the Government, with 
all the costly work left to do and all the remunerative work done, 
we refused to give full measurements. 


11312. Then is it understood that the certificates are not statements 
of the real work done, but only a certificate of the work he ought to 
be paid for, although more work was done?—The certificate states on 
its face that it is an approximate estimate. Every certificate we make 
purports only to be an approximation; and every certificate which is 
made up monthly is an approximate statement of the total amount of 
work done from the commencement on the contract up to the time 
when it purports to be a return of work, and it only professes to be on 
Approximation. 


11313. But is it intended to be as correct a statement as can be given 
of the actual quantities known ?—Yes; that is the intention. 


11314, Then why is a smaller amount named: is it for the reasons 
you have given ?—Exactly. It is because I conceive that a certain 
amount of discretion is left in the hands of an engineer, occupying the 
position I did, as to the amount of the returns that are to be made. 


11315. Then you consider that, although the certificate purports to 
state, as far as your knowledge will permit you to state, the quantities 
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executed, that it is not intended really to state the full amount, if for 
any reason you should think any portion of the price should be kept 
back ?—I do not think it does. 


11316. You consider it necessary to frame your certificate in that 
way to sa\e the Government the expense of finishing at a higher price 
that work which was left undone at the contract price, and the retain- 
ing of the percentage which is always left in the hands of the Govern- 
ment might not cover it, so as to save them from this loss ?—No. 


11317. Have you considered up to what height of the embankment 
trestle work, as originally contemplated, would be the cheaper mode 
of construction ?-—-Beyond what height, not up to what height ? 


11318. Yes; beyond what height?—I have. At the contract rates 
in this particular contract, the point where embankment and trestle 
were of about equal cost was eighteen feet. This was due to the high 
price of material for forming the embankment, and to the low price of 
timber. Had the things been more equal the relative quality would 
have given a deeper bank. 


11319. Does that include the solid rock bases, or do you assume that, 
that is present in both cases ?—No; I think that is compared with the 
earth bank. 


11320. Do you mean to compare a rock base and trestle super- 
structure on the one side, against solid earth embankment, without any 
base, on the other side of the question ?—No; I mean to compare the 
filling of any valley un to a certain level, where that valley would be 
crossed by trestle work up to that level the whole way across from the 
bottom up, with earth without any trestling. 


11321. Does the question of rock bases alter the comparison in any 
way ?— Yes. 

11322. How would it alter it: I mean would it alter the height at 
which you say they are equivalent ?—Certainly. 


11323. Have you considered it with that element in the calculation ? 
—I have. I have submitted a voluminous report considering it in every 
possible way, and showing the price per lineal foot of the embankment 
in every way it was possible to make it under the contract: earth bank, 
earth bank with rock base, and earth bank with rock sides and base, the: 
centre and bottom being earth. 


11324. That report was made to Mr. Smith: is it likely to be found 
at Ottawa ?—I think so. If not I can furnish a copy. 


11325. Is there a dispute upon the subject of the suffiviency of the 
ties used upon contract 15 ?—No; not as to the sufficiency but as 
to the number and the inspection. 


11326. One of the contractors, either on 14 or 15, represented 
that after ties having been accepted by the Government he used 
them in the road; and after they had been used for a considerable 
time—a year or a year and a-half—he was required to take them out 
and put in others, which has not been done yet ?—That all occurred on 
contract 14, but as a part of contract 15. The facts are these: 
the contractor went ahead with the track-laying night and day, and 
put in ties in spite of positive orders to the contrary from the 
Division Engineer, Mr. Thompson. I have his report upon the subject, 
which, if deemed necessary, I can submit a copy of it. In consequence 


ae 
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of his doing this I declined to return that part of the track as completed,’ Comt™act No, 14. 
and subsequently sent over the road to cull the bad ties that were put [epee pad tles 
into the road after he had been using the road quite a time himself. Das tne to.ba ° 


11327. We understood Mr. Carre to say, in his evidence, that he consid- Railway Loca» 
ered you had not visited the road very frequently while he was finally oo nceNno. 15, 
locating the line. It may have been later, but he mentioned the inter- 7 just nave visit- 
vals which happened between your visits; are you able to say about pune anos 
how frequently the line was visited by you, or whether it was visited "1" 4™* 
as often as necessary ?—I visited it as often as I possibly could in connec- 
tion with my other duties; I could not say exactly how many times I 


visited it, but it must have been twenty-five or thirty times. 


11328. Do you think thework done was less efficient than it would 
have been had you been able to visit it oftener ?—Possibly, if 1 could 
have visited it oftener it might have been better. 


11329. Have you any reason to think that it would have been better? Better if he coula 
—Viewed by the light of subsequent events, I suppose it would. [ have visited it 
want it to be distinctly understood that I could not visit it more fre- 


quently, and attend to the other duties that I had to attend to. 


11330. It was not from any neglect on your part ?—No; it was not 
through any intentional neglect or wilful neglect. 


11331. Have you ever estimated the comparative cost of bridging the Rea River 
Red River at Selkirk and at Winnipeg?—I think I did make some Crossins. 
rough calculations some years ago. 

11332. Can you say what the result was ?—My recollection was that Very little dit- 
there was very little difference in the absolute cost between bridging jeenss. badsine 
here and bridging at Selkirk, if these are the two points to which you Red River at Sel- 
allude. Ay Dinees 

11333, Did that include the filling for any distance east and west of 
the banks of the river ?—To the water’s edge ? 


11334. Yes, to the water’s edge ?—Yes; it included not the filling but 
the trestling at Selkirk. 


11335. So as to reach the general level of the prairie ?—Yes. 


11336. Have you compared the cost between the bridge at Selkirk Ditterence in cost. 
in that way, and at any other point besides Winnipeg—Stone Fort, for 77 point 2 
instance, on St. Andrew’s Rapids ?—Yes ; itis my impression I did. [ am 
pretty sure I did, only in rough approximation, never going into details. 

The result was that the difference in cost would be very trifling at any 
point, if that was the only comparison that was to be made. 


11337. What other element do you think ought to be taken into 
consideration in comparing the two points ?—A large number which 
are all set forth in my report on the subject. 

11358. Do you mean the report in which the level of the water was At Selkirk a large 
given when the country was inundated ?—Yes; all the various matters Posoy of me 
which in my judgment required to be taken into consideration in by Government. 
determining on where the site of the bridges should be, are “brought 
under notice in that report; possibly, speaking from memory, the 
consideration—which at the time the location was made was considered 
to be a very important one—was the question of property, to whom it 
belonged, on the bank of the river—I mean that at Selkirk a large 
amount of property was owned by the Government; and this utilized 
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as a town site, as it very probebly would be, would have brought in a 
very large amount of money to the Government, amply sufficient in my 
judgment to more than pay for the cost of bridging the river. 

11339. Do youremember, in round numbers, what value was attached 
to that fact ?—-I submitted the fact. I do not know what deduction the 
Chief Engineer drew, or what value he placed upon it. I submitted the 
fact to him. 


11340. I mean in the calculation of amounts: do you remember the 
amount which was set down as the advantage to be gained from the 
property owned by the Government in that locality ?—I do not know. 
I do not know what value might be placed upon it; it was a question of 
the extent of property to be sold. 


11341. Had you estimated the cost of the bridge and approaches ?— 
Yes. 


11342. What was that?—I think it was between $200,000 and 
$250,000. The value of the property would largely exceed that. There 
is something like two miles square of a town site laid out there. 


11343. Do I understand you to say that the difference between the 
cost of the bridge and approaches at Selkirk and at Winnipeg would be 
equalized or thereabout, the advantage of the present selection being 
only the value of the land at Selkirk belonging to the Government ?— 
No. 


11344. It was independent of that ?—Independent of that. I may 
illustrate: I think that the cost of the bridge here—and you will under- 
stand me I am speaking of things as they stood at the time it was done 
and not as you see it now—the cost of the bridge here and there would 
not be very dissimilar, if both bridges were placed in an equally perfect 
position of safety. I add that because a bridge is now being built here; 
and it is being built for less money and at a very considerably lower level, 
but of a much more fragile construction, than any bridge I contem- 
plated. 


11345. Have you set out in the report to which you have alluded, 
your views upon the question of inundations and the waterway of the 
river, and the effect upon the bridge or the crossing ?—I have, not only 
the effect upon the bridge itself but the danger to surrounding property. 


11346. Are the views set out in the report still your views ?—They 
are. It is the report which Mr. Fleming publishes—that is the report. 


By Mr, Keefer :-— 


11347. There is no cross-section of the river at Selkirk in that ?—If 
not I shall ask to put ina cross-section of it, because I put in cross- 
sections of every cross-section that was taken of the river. 


11348. Do you remember what might be the extreme lengih of a 
bridge at Selkirk;from the higher banks; there are two plotted: higher 
and lower ?—The bridge itse!f about 700 feet across the river, the 
trestle work at the side 2,000 feet. 


11349, Additional ?—Yes. 


11350. Making altogether 2,700 feet?—Something over that; but I 
want you to understand that in the report I submitted, not only was 
there a longitudinal section of the river with the general prairie level 
shown, and every water level given, and from the most accurate and 
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disinterested testimony that could be obtained, but also cross-sections of Fed River 

° : ; rossing. 
the river at every point that was ever suggested by anybody were 7 
attached to the longitudinal sections. 


11351. Would not the line of railway after it had crossed the bridge 
also have crossed the low lands to the west of the river that would be 
overflowed with the flood ?—About ten miles west. 


11352. To what extent would it be overflowed ?—To a depth of three 
feet, about. 

11353. And what width ?—Speaking from memory, I think from 
1,000 to 1,500 feet. 


11354. You spoke of the depth to which it would be overflowed ; did 
you refer then to the flood of 1852?—I presume so; that is what I 
presume you are referring to. 

11355. Yes; I referred to the flood of 1852 ?—I may further add that Witness’s idea to 
my idea—if the work had ever got to that stage, when that portion of (Hbs trestle = 
the line was gone on with—was to suggest that an opening should be work soasto 
left at that place, by means of trestle work, so as to afford an outlet for for surplus water 


the surplus water should ever a flood ovcur there again. a debate ita 


11356. You would not propose to make a solid road across that part 
of it ?—No; certainly not. 


By the Chairman :— 


11357. Are there any other matters appertaining to the question of River has widen- 
inundations which you have mentioned in that report, and which you goupie. 
now think material to the investigation of the subject ?—I do not know 
that there are; but there is one thing I would like to mention now, 
because it so happens that I heard remarks made about it here yester- 
day, in the evidence of one of the gentlemen who gave testimony before 
the Commission, that is as to the widening of the river and consequently 
the lessening of the chances of future inundations. With reference to 
that point, I am willing to bear out fully what is said with reference to 
the widening of the river in some places to a very considerable extent 
indeed, almost double, I think. I, myself, since I have been in Winni- 
peg, about nine years, think the river opposite the foot of Broadway 
must be at least 100 feet wider than it was when I first came here; but 
I think it is fallacious for anybody to suppose that because the river But this does not 
has widened at some point that that diminishes the chances of an inunda- ¢jminish the 
tion, because as long as there is one single point on the river between 
here and the lake that is as narrow as it was at the date of the floods, 
the chances of inundations still continue, as you cannot pour a 
quantity of water through a funnel any faster, no matter how large 
you make the upper end of it, as long as the lower end is only ofa 
given diameter. That there are such points in the river which are to- Because to-day 
day no wider or very slightly—imperceptibly wider than they were in Bip See SR rats | 
the flood of 1852—I think can be ascertained by disinterested testimony. not perceptibly 
I should gravely regret—seriously regret—should such an event ever 1352, 
happen again; I think it would be a fearful calamity to the country ; 
but that it is impossible is not the fact. 


11358. Do you remember what was the price of transportation of Transportation 
rails from Winnipeg to Selkirk by any means then available at the Gontract No. 18, 
time that it was decided to get Mr. Whitehead to finish the Pembina 
Branch North ?—I think there is a tender for the transportation of 


rails that will show that. 
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11359. Do youremember who made the tender ?—Kittson. The facts 
are these: the first | knew of such a contract at all was the rails 
coming here and parties asking me where they would unload them, and 
I told them at Selkirk; and they told me they couid not go down the 
Rapids at St. Andrew’s. I said: ‘‘ You must go down; I want the rails 
down there.” They said they would not, that their agreement with 
the Government was that they could navigate the whole Red River 
from Moorhead to St. Boniface, and were bound by the Government 
to carry the rails as long as there was two feet of water in the river, 
but to go over the St. Andrew’s Rapids they had to have six feet. 1 
thought it was a very peculiar thing, and if my recollection serves me 
right, I applied to Ottawa to know if it was the case, and I got a copy 
of the agreement that was made, and I insisted upon their going down 
notwithstanding their contract. I said they must go down, that there 
was six feet of water there. They went down with the first load part 
of the way, and then turned back when they got to the head of the 
Rapids, and unloaded them when they got to a place called the Birches, 
opposite Bird’s Hill, Pembina Branch now. I think it was the follow- 
ing year they made the same pretext, and said there was not six feet 
of water in the Rapids; I said there was, they said there was not. It 
was a question of assertion; and I hired a small steamboat and had a 
beam stretched across her forty feet long, and had teeth put into it 
like a rake three feet apart, and made her go down the river from here 
to Selkirk, and took the levels in the river when she went down, and 
there was no denying that there was eight feet of water, without any 
boulders to strike the teeth three feet apart, and by that means I got 
the rails, 900 tons, down to Selkirk. Then the water fell to 
the level that we knew by our levels would not leave more than six 
feet over some of the boulders, and I ceased to insist. But my own 
impression is that the difficulty was not so much that they could not 
go down, as that having gone down they had not the power to tow 
their barges back again up the Rapids. 


11360. I understand that the time arrived when, 1n your opinion, they 
were no longer compelled to take them down ?—Yes. 


11361. It was necessary then to procure some other means of trans- 
portation ?—Yes; in addition to which we had a large quantity of 
rails landed on the bank of the river between here and Selkirk, which 
was neither near St. Boniface to be utilized where we wanted rails, nor 
yet near Selkirk. The building of the Pembina Branch would enable 
us to get these as well as other rails to the part of the line where they 
were required, at a comparatively small additional expense, beyond 
building the Pembina Branch. 


11362. Do you remember what would have been the cost of trans- 
porting those rails from the points near Winnipeg down to Selkirk so 
as to make them availahle for section 14 or 15, as the case may be, if 
you had not built the North Pembina Branch ?-I do not remember at 
this moment, but I presume the figures Mr. Fleming submitted must 
have been nearly correct, because he had the contract to judge by 
pak ee made the proposal to the Government about building the 

ranc 


11363. Do you remember the substance of the contract between 
Kavanagh, Murphy & Upper as to completing the Pembina Branch ? 
—I do. 
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11364. What was it ?—The road was to be completed and partially Contract No. 33. 


ballasted by the time named in the contract, and fully ballasted by the upper &0o.’s 


December following. contract complet- 
5 ing Whitehead’s 


11365. That was the completion of the grading which had been left Fork on Pembina 

undone by Mr. Whitehead under his contract ?—Partly that and partly . 

a portion of the road, about seven or eight miles between St. Boniface 

and the northern end of what had been Mr. Whitehead’s contract that 

had never been let before at all. In other words, it included the grading 

from a mile south of St. Boniface station to the point where Mr. 

Whitehead’s grading had been done, and the putting of Mr. Whitehead’s 

grading in proper shape to complete the road, together with all the 

bridges, culverts, cattle guards, road crossings, &c. 


11366. Did they complete their contract ?—They did not. 


11367. Was the work taken out of their hands by the Government ? work taken out 
meen YO. of their hands. 
11368. Under what sort of arrangement, or was it in the absence of 
; ro Sadste “fe ‘ Ordered to com- 
any arrangement ?—I cannot say what arrangements were made, wie workatcon- 
except that I got orders to go on and complete the work myself at the tractor’s expense 
expense of the contractor by days’ labour. y) (ear eae 


11369. Was it done in that way ?—We are doing it still. a 


11370. Then the work undertaken at that time by Kavanagh, Murphy 
& Upper has never been entirely finished ?—No; we are urging it for- 
ward to completion as fast as we can. 
By Mr Keefer :— 
11371. What remains to be done to complete it?—Several bridges 
have to be built, some road crossings have yet to be put in, and a por- Whttyetres 
tion of the fencing has to be completed, and also a portion of the 
ballasting, 
By the Chairman : — | ne 
° ° ° ° ° ° 1eSs— 
11372. There was a contract with William Robinson for delivering Contract No. 36. 
ties on the Pembina Branch ; do you remember whether that contract 
was fulfilled ?—It was not. 
Robinson failed 


11373. In what respect?—He did not deliver the ties that he con- to perform his 
tracted to deliver at all, nor those that he did deliver within the time °C?%®™ 
specified. 

11374. Have the ties been delivered that were intended to be 
delivered under the contract?—Yes; we procured them by other 
means. 

11375. Is there any other matter upon the subject, or any dispute 
or difference of any kind ?—Not that I know of. 


11376. You are not taking part in the settlement of any dispute on 
the subject ?—No; I have made all my reports on the subject. What 
action the Government have taken on it I do not know. 


11377. Had you any jurisdiction over the fulfilling of the contract 
made for the equipping and working of the Pembina Branch with 
Mr. Stephen ?—None whatever. 


11378. That contract was ended and the work taken into the hands Operating Line. 
of the Government—the running of the road ?—Upper & Co. ran it for Government 
a while until the work was taken out of their hands, and since that the pina Branch. 


Government have been operating it themselves under their own officers. 
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Pemb. Branch. 
@®perating Line, ; As 
11379. Is it worked under your supervision ?—No; I have only 


charge of the construction. 


11380. The manner or efficiency of the working of the road asa 
running road is under the direction of some other person ?—Yes. 


11381. Who is that ?—Mr. Lynskey. 


Pembina Branch 11382. Have you any information, which would help us in the inves- 

orked well tigation, to givé on that subject: have*you been enabled to notice 
whether the work has been well managed or ill managed, or is it pay- 
ing, or anything of that kind ?—As to paying, I could not say; but as to 
working, I think it has been as well managed as it is possible to do 
with the means at his disposal. 


Railway Con- 11383. The first 100 mile section west of Red River is under 


ae tONo. 48, Your supervision ?— Yes. 


Some delay took 11384. The contractor, Mr. Ryan, has mentioned that he considered 
place in locating that a considerable delay occurred in the locating of the line after he 
was ready to go on with the construction, what is there to be said 
about that ?—There was some delay at the commencement no doubt. 
The amount of water at the back. of the town here, where nobody 
seemed to be aware before that there was such a quantity, seriously 
interfered with the prosecution of the work. It is very difficult indeed 
to get at the point where the work was to be started, even to make the 
Engineersabove survey. The engineers were over their waists in water. There was 
their waists in 4 difficulty in getting away that water, and from this and other causes 
there was delay in setting out the work; but I think that that was 
Large amountof really the principal cause of delay—the amount of water both inside 
water cause Of and outside of the city limits and the difficulty of getting rid of it. 


delay. 


i 


11385. Are you aware that there has been a change in the charactér 
of the road-bed from that which was intended originally ?—I do not 
know that there is any change in the character of the road-bed. There 
is a slight change in the way of the carrying on of the work. 


Character of 11386. When [ said the character of the work I meant that the road- 

Saco ate bed was to be of earth originally, and that now it is made for a consi- 
derable distance of ballast without any earth being taken from the 
ditches or put into the road-bed ?—T’'he way | would put that is that 
it was contemplated to make portions of the road from ditches dug at 
the sides of the road, but now some of the places that would have been 
made up on that way have been made by hauling material from 
borrow-pits. It so happened that these pits are of gravel, and the 
portion used for that purpose—I mean the bank purpose—may be 
considered as earth work, and the portion that is. put on top for holding 
the rails in place as ballast. 


11387. Is it not contended by the contractor that because this lower 
portion of the road-bed is of a different material from that originally 
contemplated thatit will not be necessary to make the road-bed so 
wide, but he has to be paid just as if it had been made to the full width 
originally intended ?—I do not know what his contention is at all. 


11388. Has not that matter been submitted to you at all ?—No. 
Contractorclaims 


that laying the 11389. Have you understood that he was not making the road-bed 
aad ballasiine, ofthe width, for instance, that it was originally intended ?—I under- 
them afterwards stand that he raises a claim that in consequence of his having to goon 
him. and lay tbe track on the prairie, in order to expedite matters now, and 
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put material in underneath afterwards, that it is more costly to him 
than if he had graded it first and laid the track afterwards. That is 
what I understand to be the contention. 


11390. Has he made this contention to you, or has he made it direct 
to some superior officer in the Department ?—I think he has mentioned 
the matter verbally to me. I do not think he put it in the form of a 
complaint that I was to take notice of, but I fancy that he has discussed 
the matter with the Chief Engineer. 


11591. Then whatever his contention is, 1 understand you to say 
that it is a matter upon which the Chief Engineer is giving an opinion 
or considering ?—Yes; and which I expect at some time or other, pro- 
_bably, to be called on to give an opinion too; and I would not like there- 
fore to hazard any opinion now until the matter is put before me in 
some shape by the party making the claim. 


11392. That change in the manner of making the road-bed is a 
matter which you have not given sufficient consideration to pass a final 
opinion-‘on ?—That is the fact. As the matter will probably come 
before me officially, I would rather not express any opinion on the 
subject at all until it is brought before me in that shape. 


11393. Is there any other matter that you think of which you 
consider would be desirable to give, in the way of evidence, so as to 
assist us in this investigation ?—Not at this moment; but I would like 
to have permission to do so if I think of anything before you leave. 


WinniezG, Friday, 8th October, 1880. 
THoMAs NIXON’s examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


11394. Do you know whether there was any other person of your 
name living in Winnipeg in the fall of 1875 ?—-There was a man named 
Thomas Nixon, The way [ know is that I received letters in that name 
which were not for me and I returned them to the office. 


11395. Mr. Brown, of the Ontario Bank, yesterday led us to under- 
tand from some memorandum in a book which he produced, that there 
had been a note of Alloway’s endorsed by Thomas Nixon in the fall of 
1875, passed through the bank, and we wish to know whether it was 
you or some other Thomas Nixon?—I do not remember of any such 
note. 


11396. Now that I mention this fact to you, does it induce you to alter 
your opinion on the subject ?—It might, but I would like to see the note, 
because I do not remember. I have no recollection of the matter 
directly or indirectly. Of course if I had I would not have made that 
statement so positively. There were no relations between us that I 
could call to mind why such a thing should have occurred. Do you 
-know the amount of the note? 


- 11397. $1,000.—I do not remember the transaction. 


11398. In what business was this other Thomas Nixon ?—I do not 
know. I did not know him at all. I never saw the man. 
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11399. Mr. Brown thought it would take a considerable time to look 
through his books to ascertain whether there Were other discounts of 
the same name, therefore we did not ask him at the time to give the 
matter a full investigation; but if you would be gogd enough to go your- 
self to the bank you could see if any light can be thrown upon that 
subject as well as this other, unless you have in the meantime dis- 
covered the bank-books or some other materials which would enable 
you to give us the information—that is, the amount of deposits to your 
private account while you held your official position ?—I could not tell 
that; I could not discover that from my bank-books. I, find in my 
bank-book with the Merchants Bank, on the 17th June I placed $505 
to the credit of the Canadian Pacific Railway, but what it was for I 
could not tell. 


11400. Was that in the official account ?—No; if Lremember right— 
and J think Iam correct—the ledger-keeper gave me, to understand 
afterwards that it was no business of theirs. They did not care who it 
was for. I produce my private bank book showing a credit on the 17th 
June, 1875. My returns, of course, would enable me to know what that 
was, whether it was all one sum [ received that day or not, but there 
is no Other entry in any of my private books which would lead me to 
find out. That is marked “ C. P. R.” as you will notice (handing the 
book to the Chairman). 


11401. May there not have been credits in your private account 
which in your bank-book would not be marked C. P. Rk. ?—Certainly ; 
that is the only one that is marked. It was either a question of keeping 
the money in my cash-books in the office or placing itin the bank. You 
will notice by the exhibit which is before you (Hxhihit No. 104) that 
the moneys were placed with rapidity to the credit of the Receiver- 
General. August 24, 1875, for example, $100; August 25 (next day), 
$91. Then coming down to 1877: twice in October, 2nd and 18th ; twice 
in December—the second time is for the Red River road, however. In 
February, 1878, twice; again early in March: 12th; twice the same day 
in July the same year; twice in August the same year; twice in 
November the same year, and four times in December the same year ; 
showing you that the moneys were not detained by me for any long 
period of time. 


11402. That statement would not show that some moneys have not 
been always retained by you. I am not suggesting that they were; I 
am only speaking of the value of that statement. That statement only 
shows that you accounted for those moneys in that rapid way which 
you describe, but one might make a mistake and nut account for other 
moneys ? —Certainly ; I suppose so. 


11403. Yes; and it is with a view of ascertaining whether any such 
mistake did occur?—I did not discover that, because I cannot dis- _ 
cover what never occurred. That is an impossibility. 


11404. Do you mean it is an impossibility for you to have made a 
mistake ?—Yes; almost, certainly. Ido not see how I could. 


11405. Will you see if you have made a mistake about this endorse- 
ment ?—Certainly ; that is not moneys though. 


11406. Would this bank-book which you have show the amount of 
deposits which went to your credit in your private account in January, 
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11407. You remember an item of $2,861, or thereabouts, which was $2.861 charged to 
the balance to close up Brown’s account being spoken of when you Brown andcredit- 
were giving evidence before ?—No; I do not remember. heading ** Bank - 

ccount.” 

11408, Do you remember my asking Mr. Conklin about that parti- 
cularly, when you were present ?—Yes; but Ido not remember the 
circumstance, | 

11409. I am asking whether you remember such a sum was credited 


to him to balance his account ?—Yes; I see a statement of that account 
in the books, 


11410. It appears by the books that about 14th December, 1876, 
Brown was charged with achequeof $2,861, that on the 15th December 
he was credited with an item of the same amount, under the heading 
“ Bank Account ?”—Yes. 


11411. And it also appeared by your cash-book, which was in 
effect a bank-book, that that amount had been drawn from the bank, 
and the cheque itself was produced showing that it was endorsed by | 
John Brown ?—Yes. f 


11412. I would be glad if you would ascertain whether that amount 
went to your private credit, which you can do at the same time that 
you endeavour to ascertain this matter of endorsement. It will save 
us some time if you will do it, instead of our having the books here to 
look over them ourselves ?—Yes; I will do that, 
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Ww. T. JENNINGS, sworn and examined : JENNINGS. 
By the Chairman :— Surveys, B.C.— 
Chilanco to 
« : Blackwater 
11413. Where do you live ?—At Rat Portage. River 
1S Vi 1 ky i We : _ In charge of 
11414, What is your occupation ?—I am in charge of works of con works of con- 
struction on contract 42. ee on con- 
ract 42, 


11415. Had you been engaged in any work connected with the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway before that ?—Only on surveys. 


11416, When were you first engaged ?—In the spring of 1875. i 
11417. About what time ?—In April, 1875. io British Colum 
Z la. 
11418. Please state the progress of the work which you undertook 
and your connection with it ?—During 1875 ? 


11419. From the beginning ?—On receiving instructions I proceeded 
to British Columbia with other members of the staff, and there my 
party was formed, and we proceeded to the point at which I was to 
commence Operations. 


11420. What was the number of the party who accompanied you to Size of party: 


_ British Columbia ?—I do-not remember the exact number, but I think S°vetee?: 


there must have been some thirteen or fourteen. 
11421. All of your party ?—No; in my party I think there was only 


one or two who accempanied me from Canada. 
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Engaged on work 
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100 miles. 
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11422. Had you charge of the party ?—I had charge of my own 
party. 

11423. What was done when you arrived at British Columbia ?—The: 
party was fitted out and men were engaged. 


11424. How many men were engaged, and where were the engage- 
ments made ?—At our office in Victoria. We engaged the axe men 
necessary for the work. ‘These men were hired at so much per month, 
and their board and expenses from Victoria to the works and back; 
and after getting the requisite number and supplies— 


11425. Do you remember about the requisite number ?—I had 
thirteen altogether that season. My whole party in the field, if I 
remember rightly, consisted of about twenty-five altogether, including 
the packers. After all preparations were completed we left Victoria 
and proceeded by the waggon road to Soda Creek. 


11426. What was the locality in which you were to make the survey 
that season ?—From Chilanco River to the connection with Division M. 
in the vicinity of the Blackwater River. I was instructed to find the 
head waters of the river called the Nazco, if practicable, to proceed in 
that course to the Blackwater, or to the junction with Division M. 
Division M party was working from Fort George down the Chilanco 
River to Blackwater, but they were to go on and meet me on the 
Nazco, if I should sueceed in getting over the divide. 

11427. What was the nature of your survey to be ?—A trial location 
simply. Over a portion of the distance I had information gathered 
from a previous survey, the first twenty miles probably. 


111428. Had that been atrial location survey ?—No, atrial or explor- 
atory line had been run through there the year before, and I was 
instructed to commence at a point near that line to be decided upon by 
Mr. Cambie and myself. 

11429. Where was your base of supplies that season ?—With the 
exception of some pork and flour, we carried all our supplies with us. 


11430. From where ?—They were sent from Victoria, as far as I am 
aware, but we got them at Soda Creek, and we bought our cattle 
twenty miles, [ think, from Soda Creek, on the way to our work. 


11431. Is Soda Creek a tributary of the Fraser River ?—Yes; it is 
avery small creek, It is just a crossing point—that is where we 
crossed the river. 

11432, That is somewhere in the latitude of your point of commence- 
ment, or is it a little north ?—Soda Creek is a little further north than 
the point of commencement in latitude. 

11433. How long were you engaged on that work ?—I returned to 
Victoria on the 4th November. | 

114834. How long were you engaged on the work ?—From the 9th 
June to the 15th October—perhaps the 16th. During that time we 
were engaged in surveying work entirely. 
_ 1145. That is the extent of the field operations for that season ?—— 
Yes, that is the extent ; altogether about 100 miles. 

11436. Had you any difficulty about supplies?—No; our supplies 
were sufficient—we had all that we required. 


TOD 


11487. Who had the responsibility of obtaining the supplies and 
fixing the prices for them ?—Mr. Robinson was the purveyor for that 
district. 


11438. Where was his headquarters ?— Victoria. 


11489. Did he go with you to purchase them at this point ?—No; 
I had a deputy purveyor with me, and the only supplies that were 
purchased by me there were the cattle and some minor articles. We 
got nine head of cattle, as far as I can remember. 


11440. Did you meet with any unexpected difficulties in the progress 
of the work ?—According to the instructions I received, I thought my 
course would have been more direct, but owing to the barrier of 
mountains, I was obliged to deflect to the east, after reaching the head 
of Chizicut Lake. 


11441. Did you meet with any other difficulties?—No; our only 
difficulties were not getting the line through. I was rather disap- 
pointed in the gradient, but I did not consider these difficulties. 


11442. Were there any troubles with the men ?—No; not more than 
ordinarily. At one time the men were inclined to be a little unruly, 
but they were quieted. On two occasions they were a little trouble- 
some. 


11443. Did it end in delaying the work ?—No; there was no delay 


whatever in consequence of these disturbances. 


11444. You say you arrived in November in Victoria; did you 
remain there during the winter ?—I remained there until January. 


11445. At work ?—In the office, engaged on the profile and office 
work of the field operations of that season. 


11446. What was your next operation ?—I returned to Ottawa. 


11447. Was any work done there ?—Yes ; the profiles and ylans 
were completed there, and quantities taken out. 


11448. Was the result of the operations of 1875 to find a practicable 
line if the connections with it had been feasible: I mean was that 
link of the line feasible ?—The object was to get as good a line between 
these two points as possible. 


11449. Do I understand you to say that you surveyed what was 
considered to be a feasible link in the line, if the rest of it had been 
feasible ?—I believe that this portion of the line was as good as could 
be got in that country in the time and with the statf at my command. 


11450. Without comparing it with any other line or with any other 


_ part of the country east, was it a feasible location ?— For a mountainous 


country it was. 


11451. What was your next operation after being in Ottawa in the 
winter of 1875-76 ?—I was sent back to British Columbia in charge of 
a party to proceed to Dean Inlet. My instructions were to run a trial 
location line from Dean Inlet through the Salmon River Valley to the 
connection with the line previously run by Mr. Hunter. 


11452. Where did you make up your party ?—Some members of my 
staff came from Ottawa, others I obtained at Victoria. The men were 
all engaged in Victoria; of course the canoe men were parily taken 
from the Fraser Valley in the Lillooet District. 
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11453. What was the number of the party ?—At one time the party 
must have numbered on to sixty. It was a double party. 


11454. You mean a party for running two different explorations or 
surveys ?—No; the nature of the country being such, we required a 
larger force than ordinary to enable us to get through the mountains 
during the working season, and for that purpose I was allowed a double 
party. 

11455. You mean because of carrying supplies ? -No; on account of 
the nature of the country we required to have a double staff, so that 
location and trial lines could be going on at the same time. To all 
intents and purposes it was the same as two ordinary parties. 


11456. Each of them carrying on different work ?—Yes; one party 
enguged on the trial line and the other following up with the location, 


11457. What was the extent of the country surveyed at that time, 
and between what points?—The length of the location line was 
between fifty and fifty-two miles from Keni-quit, the head of Dean 
Inlet, through the Salmon River Valley, to the rolling country beyond 
the main range of mountains. 


11458. Did you complete the operations that were undertaken ?— 
Yes; I completed the full distance. 


11459. Until about what time were you occupied in the field ?—I 
closed my survey about the end of September. 


11460. Where was your base of supplies for that season’s operations ? 
—At the sea coast in the first instance, and during the latter part of 
the season the supplies were brought through the country by the mule 
train. At the same time I had a depot on the coast. 


11461. Were the mule trains provided under your direction, or by 
some other officer of the Government ?—The mule trains were under 
the control of the purveyor, who had, I believe, an agent in the upper 
country to look atter them. 


11462. Had you any difficulty about supplies that season ’?—I was 
rather short in July. Owing to the high state of the water in the 
Fraser River they were unable to get the supplies through from Yale. 

11463. Was there much suffering in the party in consequence ?— 
No, not at all; no suffering. 


11464. Was there any delay in consequence of the absence of supplies ? 
—WNo delay. 


11465. Did you meet with any particular difficulties in the operations 
of that season ?—It was rather a difficult survey to make, the country 
was so rough and rugged we were in danger constantly. 

11466. From the nature of the work ?—From the nattre of the 
country and necessarily from the nature of the work. 


11467. Was there any difficulty which you might not expect in sach 
work ?—Not at all. The ordinary difficulties to be met with in a 
country of that description. 


11468. Then, after the field work was over, what did you do?—We 
returned to Victoria, 


11469. With all the axe men and men ?—With the exception of those 
who were engaged on the ground. Those men were paid off. 


: 
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11470. Men whom you had engaged at Victoria, you took back at Inlet through 
% Salmon River 


the Government expense ?—Yes. Valera 
11471. You only discharged on the spot those who were engaged on 

the spot ?—With the exception of some men who were discharged from 

the works and sent home, | remember that there were some four or 

five men during the progress of the work. 


11472. Was it the system to pay men of the force their passages to 
the point at which they were engaged ?—It was, as far I know. On that 
occa-ion we had a Government steamer to take us to the beginning of 
our work, 


11473. When did you arrive at Victoria ?—On the 4th or 5th of 
October. 

11474. And then ?—I was the first one to return. While there the Im october, 1876, 
Lieutenant-Governor mentioned to me that he would like me to go up pet apnennet 
the country and see Mr. Cambie, up the Fraser River. I went up to witness to go up 
meet him. I proceeded as far as Hope and gave him the letter of Gambis:notbeing 
instructions, but as he did not require me I returned to Victoria. Wanted returned 
There I remained for ten or fifteen days, perhaps not so long, and then Aah 
returned to Canada, and after spending ten days, or perhaps two weeks, 
at home, I went to Ottawa. 

11475. What was done there ?—I commenced on the plan and profile At Ottawa works 


connected with the works during the winter months. Salute pos 


11476. After that ?—After that I proceeded to British Columbia in May, oe 
the month of May, 1877, to make a survey of a portion of the Fraser to survey portion 


iver Pr of Frazer River 
River route. . oA 
11477. Were you in charge of the party ?--Yes. 


_ 11478. Where was it made up ?—In Ottawa. The staff came from party made up at 
Ottawa with me, with the exception of one member. The axe men, as Dtawa; axe 
formerly, were engaged in Victoria. in Victoria. 


11479. What was the extent of the survey undertaken after that, and Beston Bar to 
between what points ?—I commenced at Boston Bar, on the Fraser _t#¢ Harrison. 
River, and worked down the river to the junction with division X at Ranjtrial and 
the mouth of the Harrison, a distance of seventy miles. I had a double from Boston Bar 

c ; “ to mouth of 
party on that work and ran both trial and location lines. Harrison. 


114£0. Where was your base of supplies ?—We carried our supplies Supplies. 
with us. Any we required from time to time were ordered by the 
commissariat officer and delivered to us on the work. 


11481. About how many were there ?—As far as I can remember Size of party: 
there would be perhaps thirty-five altogether. During the first thirty- ‘7'Y!ve 
five miles we had a mule waggon, a waggon with four mules, to draw 
our supplies and camp equipage. After that we used large canocs— 
we had two large canoes, . 


11482. What was the result of the season’s operations ?—It was con- Line considered 
sidered very favourable ; that the line was better than was anticipated. VouT@?le 
I have just heard this casually. Shortly after the report appeared 1 
read it, but I have not looked at it since. 


11483. What impression did it make upon your mind irrespective of 
any report of any one else ?—I thought the line wasa very favourable 


_ one for that kind of country. 
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Boston Bar to 


the Harrison. 11484. One that could be used for a railway ?—Yes; we obtained 
very good gradients, and I do not think the cost of it all through was 
excessive—that is the estimated cost. 
Survey ended23rd_—s« 11485. Up to what time were you engaged on that work ?—I com- 
re he pleted my survey in the middle of September, about the 23rd of Sep- 
tember; and after a few days I continued down the river, making a 
track survey to connect the river with the survey that had been made 
by the Local Government, to a point some ten miles below where I had 
stopped work. I had been continuing this river survey throughout as 
well as the railway survey, and completed it after I had concluded the 
railway survey. 
11486. What time did the operation cease for that season in the 
field ?—As far as I was concerned the field operations ceased on my 
completing that survey. That would be probably the 25th of Sep- 


tember. Ido not remember whether any other parties were in before 
me. 


Puget Sound. 11487. Did you discharge your party in September ?—I did; and 
then I remained in the office at Victoria for some time and went to 
Ottawa. Before going to Ottawa Mr. Smith asked me to go over and 
examine the harbour on Puget Sound. 


11438. Do you mean Mr. Marcus Smith ?—Yes, Mr. Marcus Smith. 
Early in Novem- 


her at Ottawa 11489. Then what time did you reach Ottawa ?—EHarly in November 
When worked On 17 yéached UO laws- 


plan and profile. 
11490. What did you do at Ottawa ?—Worked on the plan and 
siatactan’ ace protile of the survey. 


Spring of 1878, to : | é \ i 
British Columbia 11491. When did you leave Ottawa again?—The following spring I 
10 oeacer be. > left Ottawa for the purpose of revising the survey on the Fraser River, 


tween Emory at least my portion of the work between Emory Bar and Boston Bar. 
Bar and Boston 


Bar. : = 

Kamloops Lake 11492. Were you in charge of the party ?—Yes ; I had charge of the 
to North party and revised my former location. After completing that I was 
Fhompsone ordered to proceed to Kamloops Lake District and commence another 

Survey along f : . 

north side of survey, branching from one of the year before and extending along the 

Kamloops Lake; 


alap trini line’ Dorth side of Kamloops Lake to the junction of the portion of the line 
slong south Bide (Of 1877 on the North Thompson. In addition to that survey I also 
Se ree a ran a trial line along the south side of Kamloops Lake on a very rough 


country to satisfy the district engineer. 


11493. How long were you engaged in that work ?—Until the 
middle of September—the 22nd of September, perhaps. These dates I 
am giving simply from memory. 


Size of party : 11494. What was the size of your party that seasop, in 1878 ?—In 
aCe ht the neighbourhood of twenty or twenty-two. 


11495. Was there any difficulty about supplies ?—I think not; Ido 
not remember any difficulty. 


; 
11496. Was the work delayed by any unforeseen difficulties ?—It was 
not; we lost, I think, a day and a-half from a very high gale of wind. | 
The wind was so strong it was impossible to work along the bluffs, | 
11497. Was the party discharged at the end of the operations ?— | 
Yes; the party was discharged immediately. on returning to Victoria; — 
those that were engaged there were discharged. 


“1 
Qe 
£2 
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11498. And then?—And then I returned to Ottawa. to North 
H i . LOMPsSOMe 
11499. How long did you remain there ?—I remained there until the 4; ottawa until 
following spring. spring 1879. 


11500. Doing the office work for this past season’s operations ?— 
Yes; I was doing office work when I was required. 
Bailway Come 


11501. What was your next work ?—I was sent out to take charge “Siruction — 
of construction on contract 42. I left Ottawa early in May, 1879, and Contract No. 42, 
came on to Winnipeg, and from there to the works. Pe Bas TTS OF 


works. 
11502. Were you in charge of the party ?—I was in charge of the 
party. 
11503, Did your jurisdiction extend beyond.the lhmits of 42 ?—No; 
my jurisdiction only extended on contract 42. 


11504, What did you find on reaching the ground ?—We found the How he found 
line of the year before, of which we had a plan and profile; we saw the '°"'n& 
portion cleared for the telegraph purposes on the former line, and, the 
pegs belonging to the line that our plans referred to. 


11505. What line was that, the centre line or cross-sectioning ?—'The 
centre line, and I dare say there were cross-section stakes also. 


11506. Did you find evidences that the line had been fully located 
and cross-sectioned ?—In places these stakes were to befound. In going 
over the work I would not look as closely at all these little points on 
the ground, as the asssistants and division engineers would, but 1 saw 
both centre and cross-section stakes on the work. 


11507. Had you any information given you as to the quantities 
which were expected to be executed ?— I had the bill of works, and 
also a sheet showing abstract measurements, and the profile and plan. 


11508. Did these show you the estimated quantities at each locality ? Mad eae ie 


— Yes; I think they did show every little cutting and embankment, every cutting and 
embankment. 


11509. I mean would you be able to see whether the quantity at any 
particular locality had been incorrectly calculated ?—Yes; between 
certain stations I could take from this original bill of quantities, make 
up my own and compare them. 


11510. Were the contractors on the ground when you reached there ? 
— think one member of the firm was there. 


11511. Who was that ?—Mr. Grant. 


11512. Was the work laid out so that they could proceed without Contractors not 
delay, or were they hindered at all?—I do not at all consider that they °°*7e* 
were hindered by us. We laid them out work from station 3, some 
distance forward. 
11513. From which end of the line do the stations number on that 
section ?—They numbered from west to east in divisions, Commencing . 
at Rat Portage or junction with contract 15. 
11514. That was the first division ?—Yes. 


- 11515. Was each division numbered separately ?—Yes ; each division 
commences at zero. 
11516. You say you laid out work for them at station 3 ?—Work 


was commenced from the east side. of the eastern outlet of Winnipeg 
River on for some distance on the line—perhaps a mile or a mile and 
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a-half was laid out at once; that is without causing the contractors any 
delay. 


11517. You mean laid out sufficiently not to hinder them ?—Yes; we 
had work ready, if | remember rightly, before they had any appliances 
on the ground. 


11518. Was there any complaint upon their part that you did hinder 
them ?—There was no official complaint made to me. 


11519. Had the contractors an engineer on the spot when you 
arrived ?—No, I think not when I arrived; but very shortly after they 
had. If they had, I was not aware of it. 


11520. Did you hear any complaint, either officially or otherwise, 
that the Government retarded the progress of their operations ?—L 
think It have heard the contractors say that—that the works have been 
retarded. 

11521. I am speaking of the beginning of the work ?—They may 
have said so. J remember one or two points where we had not quite 
decided the gradient; they were allowed to open cuttings at a grade 
which it was likely we might take, so that in case the grade was dropped 
we would still be safe. 


11522. Then that would be such a grade as you would be sure to take, 
or perhaps lower ?—Yes. 


11523. Has the grade been materially altered, either over the whole 
section or in localities, since the work commenced ?—The grade line 
has been altered in places, and I think improved. I think there is less 
steep gradients. The gradients were reduced. 


115:4. Has the effect of the change of grade been to increase the rock 
cuttings ?—No,; the rock cuttings throughout have been reduced. 

11525. Is it by raising the grade or by deviations in the line ?—By 
deviations in the line which I approved of. 


11526. Has it been materially decreased ?—I think it has. 


11527. Will that have any effect upon the time within which the line 
ean be finished ?—It reduces the amount of work, and it will in that 
way. It reduced the amount of rock excavation, and consequently the 
time required. For instance, if a given force is employed they could 
be engaged on some other work. 


115728. Has it also the effect of increasing the earth embankment ? 
—TI am satisfied that they have been reduced all over. 


11529. Then, do you mean that the quantities of the two principal 
kinds of work have been materially diminished by the deviations ?— 
The line as at present located gives quantities much less than that of 
the line the year before. 


11530. Do you mean both of rock and in earth ?—Yes. 


11531. Do you know of any reason why the change made by the 
deviat-ons will delay the tinishing of the work beyond the time that 
was originally intended ?—I do not. Ido not think that the work has 
been delayed in any way by any change in the line at all. 


11532. In a conversation with one of the contractors he led us to 
understand that the earth embankments would be very largel 
increased, and that the rock cuttings would be diminished, and that the 
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effect of that would be to delay the completion of the line, because he 
could not do the earth embankment in winter, but he could do the rock 
cuttings; and that if the rock cuttings were not gone on with it would 
take longer to finish the earth embankments than was originally 
contemplated ?—That depends on the manner of construction. 


11533. Is there anything in the manner of construction which will 
enlighten us on thiscontention of the contractor ?—I do not think the 
changes have affected the contractor in that respect materially, that is 
as far as the cuttings and embankmentsare concerned. The less cuttings 
there are the more rapidly he can get on with his contract, and if neces- 
sary complete it by train work; and in placing the grade line through 
cuttings and embankments, I would place it so that it would be at the 
most economical clevation ; and I believe that I did so. 


11534. Have these deviations been submitted to your superior 
officer ?—I have sent a profile and plan to Ottawa showing the present 
line. I have sent two or three profiles. 


11535. Have you authority to make deviations from time to time as 
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you think proper, without submitting tne matter to the Chief Has acted on 


Engineer ?—I believe I have. I have been acting under that belief, 
and as far as I can remember have sent copies, or in sending the pro- 
files to Ottawa have noted the changes, and since the beginning of this 
year I have pointed out to Mr. Schreiber any changes that I have 
made. 


11536. Have you submitted them to any person on the spot? Has 
Mr. Schreiber visited the line ?—Yes; I have also pointed them out on 
the ground to Mr. Schreiber. 


11537. Has he approved of the deviation which you have 
recommended ?—He has; with the exception of one point, he approved 
of every change. ‘There was one point where he thought I could get 
a little further up on the side hill, and I directed Mr. Gordon, the 
Division Engineer, to run a line there. 

11538. Was that a further deviation from the original line than you 
had mede ?—Yes. 


11539. Had the quantities, as originally estimated, been materially 
altered besides the items of rock and earth ?—In some items they have 
been very materially reduced. 


11540. What work ?—Iron pipe culverts; we have done away with 
that itemaltogether. In the original bill of works there is an item for 
iron pipe culverts. 


11541. Has that been the subject of any dispute between the con- 
tractors and the Government as far as you know ?-—-No; not that [ am 
aware of. 


11542. Is there any other item in which a change has been mate- 
rially made ?—The clearing and the cross-laying. 

11543. What do you mean by cross-laying?—A platform, of logs 
across muskegs, | 


11544. What else ?—The rock-borrowing has been very largely 
reduced, and train-borrowing has been very much reduced. 
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11545. Is that of earth ?—Yes, of earth. 
11546. Is that what is spoken of as extra earth-borrowing ?—It is. 


11547. That applies to the haul, when it exceeds one mile; did 
you say that has been diminished ?—Yes; I amspeaking from memory. 


11548. 1 am speaking of your impression at this moment ?—It has. 


11549. Earth excavation ordinary ?—That has been reduced also. 
I think, as at present arranged, the culvert masonry will be about the 
same; the bridge masonry has been reduced, I think, 50 per cent., at 
any rate it has been very much reduced. 


11550. I suppose that the clearing has been increased, ani that the 
grubbing will be increased accordingly ? —Although a line was cleared 
through the country still the change would not necessarily alter the 
amount of grubbing. It might; it just depends on the line. 


11551. You are not decided upon-that, whether it will or not 
change it materially ?—No; however the grubbing is a small item. 


11552. In the estimate it isan item considerably larger than clearing ? 
—The grubbing may be increased. 


11553. Do you remember about stream tunnels through rock ?— 
They have been reduced very much. 


11554. Then, according to your opinion now, the whole cost of the 
work will be very much less than what was expected ?—Yes, very mach. 


11555. Through the water stretches are the embankments of earth 
or based by rock, or is there rock in part of it?—They differ. Some 
of the bays of lakes are to be filled with earth, and others, where the 
water is not of great depth, will have the base of rock, and io others 
rock-borrowing adopted to complete. 


11556. Mr. Manning, one of the contractors, gave evidence before us 
and estimated that the total amount of earth excavation would amount 
to some 2,000,000 or more in excess of the original estimate, so that 
the aggregate now would be somewhere about 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 
cubic yards ?—I think Mr. Manning is mistaken about that. I saw 
the item in a newspaper and I thought that was greatly in excess. 


11557. I understand you to intimate now that the total cost will be 
actually less than was originally estimated ?—The total cost of the 
work now will be much less than formerly estimated. 


11558. Will the quantity of earth excavation of all the different 
kinds be, in the aggregate, in your opinion, less than was originally 
estimated ?—It will, with the exception of off-take ditches. 

11559. Well, as to off-take ditches ?—That, I think, will be increased. 


11560. By how much ?—It may be double. In making up an estimate 
of the work yet to be done, I made an allowance for off-take ditches, 
which I thought would be sufficient to cover it, and I think I doubled 
the original amount. 


11561. Will the increase! amount for the off-take ditches a‘fect the 
question whether the whole earth excavation will exceed the original 
estimate ?—Not at all. 


11562. As to the water streiches, have you been able to ascertain 
whether the depth will be about the same as originally expected, or 
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whether it will be very much increased ?—We have ascertained that 
the depth of water will be as shown on the original profile, but in some 
places the deposit of clay, or mud, or sand at the bottom is greater than 
was supposed. 


11563. Do you mean that that will be displaced by the embankment ? 
-- Some of it will be displaced; but speaking of water stretches, a large 
amount of earth and rock work provided originally, has been done 
away with by the substitution of trestle work. | 


11564. Then there is a new item now in the expenditure for trestle 
work of a much larger amount than was intended in the original 
calculation ?—I do not think that the trestle work on the whole—the 
timber in the trestle work—has been very materially increased, 
but some of the items have, the piling, for instance, will be largely 
increased, but the total amount of timber in trestle work does not torm 
a very large item in the cost—thut is, the difference will not be much 
greater. 


pr 11565. Will this item of trestle work affect the general result on 
which you have given your opinion, that the total cost will be dimin- 


ished ?—Yes; it will materially affect it. 
11566. Does it alter your opinion then ?—No. 


11567. Then how will it affect the general result ?—As between com- 
pleting those water stretches without earth and rock, as previously 
arranged. 

11568. When I speak as to the general result, J mean as to the cost? 


——By the substitution of trestle work the cost has been very materially 
reduced. 


GEORGE Brown’s examination continued : 
By the Chairman :— 


11569. You stated yesterday that one of the books of your bank 
showed that a discount had been made upon some note upon which the 
name of W. F. Alloway appeared as the maker, and Thomas Nixon as 
endorser ?— Yes. 


11570. Were you in charge of the bank at that time ?—Yes. 


11571. Do you know any other Thomas Nixon than the one who 
was purveyor ?—There was a man named Nixon here, but that was not 
his name. 


11572. Do you mean that that was an assumed name ?—No. There 
was a Nixon here, but I do not think his name was Thomas. 


11573. Was there any other Thomas Nixon, at all events, whose name 
you would have taken as endorser on Alloway’s note ?—Not that I 
remember. 


11574. Then what is your impression upon this question, whether 
that Thomas Nixon whose name appears in your books was the pur- 
veyor, or some other person ?—Certainly it was Thomas Nixon, the 
purveyor ; there is no question about it in my mind. 
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11575. Do you know whether Cooper, Fairman & Co. were engaged 
in furnishing supplies for the Pacific Railway—I do not mean to the 
contractors but to the railway, or the Government on account of the 

railway ?—They furnished, of course, the contractors. I do not remem- 
ber anything ; they may have, and of course not come through my 
observation. 


11576. Mr. Luxton mentioned in a letter to the Secretary that Cooper, 
Fairman & Co., of Montreal were engaged in furnishing certain supplies 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway; Ido not know whether he means for 
theowners of the railway or the contractors on the railway ?—He means 
the contractors. ' 


11577. Do you know if they furnished supplies except to the con- 
tractors ?—No. 


115.8. I mean, do you know that the Government, or any officer of 
the Government, have obtained supplies from them for the railway ?— 
No; I do not. 


11579. Do you know of any arrangement by which Cooper, Fairman, 
& Co. assisted Tuttle in the establishing or maintaining of a 
newspaper on any ground connected with the railway or its affairs ?— 
No; I believe they did assist the Z7mes. 


11580. On account of the railway ?—Not that I ever heard of. 


C. R. Turrner’s examination continued : 


By the Chairman :-— 


11581. Do you know whether Cooper, Fairman & Co. were engaged 
in furnishing supplies for the Canadian Pacific Railway to the Govern- 
ment, or through any officer of the Government ?—I do not think they 
ever were. 


11582. Were they to the contractors ?—Yes. 


11583. Did you receive any assistance from them on any ground 
connected with the Pacific Railway, or any person connected with 
the Government ?—Certainly not on account of any person con- 
nectea with the Government; but it is just possible that the assistance 
they gave me was given to some extent, because [ had been instru- 
mental in securing a contract between Messrs Cooper, Fairman & Co. 
and Whitehead, but such an understanding was never expressed. 
Whatever assistance they gave me was on Ry note and the arrange- 
ment was that it was to be paid. 


11584. Then it was an advance on your promissory note, and not a 
gift; is that what you mean ?—Yes. 


11585. Did you endeavour to obtain the contract between Mr. White- 
head and Messrs. Cooper, Fairman & Co., upon any understand- 
ing tbat you should receive money assistance for so doing ?—No. 


11586. Do you mean that after having done so you asked for assist- 
ance in the shape you have named, and received it ?—Yes. I do not 
mean to say, however, that I asked the assistance on that ground. 


} 
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Contract No. 15. 
Supplies. 
11587. How does it apply to the question: what do you mean ?—I *}esed gupro- 
simply mean that if I had been in any way instrumental in benefitting 
any person, I would feel more like going to that person and asking for G°OPer Rairman, 
assistance, though I would not naturally state that I came to him on witness long 
that ground. 1 may say, however, that Cooper, Fairman & Co. had a gperapepet 
assisted me previous to my going into the newspaper, financially, and 
before I ever knew Mr. Whitehead, so that there was a considerable 


acquaintance between us—a former acquaintance. 
} ; Never received 
11588. Have you at any time received any advantage from any con. {Ry advantage 
tractor, upon the understanding that you would exert your influence tor upon the 
= taAS c understanding 
with any one connected with the Government ?—No. thaiihia weula 
: ; ‘ exert or had 
11589. Have you upon an understanding that you had previously exerted any in- 


acts + ae 2 ; ae 4 PP) a fluence with 
exercised your influence with any member of the Government ?—No, G2ence with | 


11590. Is there any other matter connected with the transaction of How witness 
Cooper, Fairman & Co., which you would wish to explain?—I think Gmeoeno¥ 
not; but it might be, perhaps, since my name has come up in this 
connection, proper for me to state this: the way I became acquainted 
with Mr. Whitehead, and to be thrown in connection with him and 
people from the North-West, and contractors generally, was that being 
engaged upon the seventh volume of my History of Canada, at Ottawa, 
where I located myself in order to get copies of various volumes from 
the Parliamentary Library, and to take them into the Russell House ; 
while there and so employed, I became the agent in a friendly way 
for Cooper, Fairman & Co., to get a contract between them and Mr. 
Whitehead. I had been very intimate with Mr. Fairman’s family, as 
friends and neighbours in Montreal. He was visiting there, of course, 
and always came to my rooms. His wife was with him in Ottawa, and 
on one occasion his wife visited with mine; and talking over this matter 
with him I told him I would help him, and the contract was given 
to Mr. Fairman. 

11591. You mean by Mr. Whitehead and not by the Government ?— 
Yes; in that way I came into conversation and acquaintance with these 
gentlemen. 

11592. Do you consider that the Government, or any member of the 
Government, is in any way involved in arrangements between Cooper, 
Fairman & Co. on the one side, and Mr. Whitehead on the other ?— 
Certainly not. 


; 4% ; JENNINGS. 
W. F. JENNINGS examination continued : 
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By the Chairman :— Canteace Noradl 


11593. You have alluded to a material change being effected by Change as affect- 
trestle work: please explain what change it is and how will it affect the ooqyceset or 
result ?—The change that has been made will reduce the immediate work by about 
cost of the work to the extent of some $500,000. The reduction may “ ” ~ 
be less, but I believe that will be about it from the quantities returned 


to me. 


11594. Then upon the whole cost of the work, including every kind Upon whole cost 
of item, what do you consider wil! be the total reduction from the *¢ reduction | 
estimate at the beginning ?—As at present arranged the reduction will $1,500,00. 


amount to about $1,500,000. 
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11595. The moneying out of the items in the original estimate, upon 
which tenders were given,we understand to be something over $4,000,006 
for the whole: is it that what you have understood ?—It is. 


11596, And do you think now that the work as finished under the 
changes which you have alluded to, will amount to somewhere about 
$2,501,000 ?—That is about what I make it by the estimates returned 
to me. My returns would show that correctly. 


11597. Is it intended that this trestle work should be only temporary 
and shall be at some future time filled in with solid earth embank- 
ment ?—I should say that that course will be pursued. 


11598. Then the expenditure required for that is not actually saved, 
but deferred ?—In some Gases there is a permanent saving made, and a 
very large one. For instance, if trestle work is used in some places for 
a number of years it defers the total cost of heavy works to such an 
extent that the interest derived from the sum may be saved, as 
it would more than pay for the trestle work. It is just a matter of 
calculation. In some cases it is decreased, and in some it is not. 


11599. You were speaking of the bottom of the water stretches that 
in some places it was likely to be displaced to a great extent by the 
embankment ?—-The softer material on top will be displaced by the 
heavier material used for filling. 4 


11600. How have you endeavoured to ascertain the depth of those 
water stretches which will probably be displaced ?—We have used 
boring rods for the purpose of testing the depth. 


11601. What kind of boring rods ?-~Three-quarter inch iron pipes 


jointed. 


11602. How were they driven down ?—They were bored down. 
There is an auger on the end and a cross bar through an eye on the 
upper end, This work was done over the water stretches, principally 
in the winter through the ice. 


11603. Was the boring done by hand ?—It was, 
11604. No machinery was used ?—None whatever. 


11605. What force did you put on ?—Sometimes four men and some- 
times two, 


11606. To what depth have you gone with any of those tools ?—I 
think that borings have been taken sixty feet. It would be a great 
deal further from the surface—100 fect in one instance—but there was 
avery small deposit of mud at that crossing. 


11607. What is the greatest depth at which you have found a found- 
ation sufficiently firm, in your opinion, to sustain the embankments 
put over it ?—Ninety-eight feet is the greatest depth we have found, 
but at this point there will be no trestle work, it will be filled with 
rock, 

11608. Do you think that you have made a suificient test to ascertain 
the point at which it wll be firm enough for trestle work ?—I do not. 
Our borings were made to ascertain, as soon as we could, the character 
of the bottom; but now the trestle wo:k has been substituted to such 
an extent, there are points it will require to take additional borings 
yet, and, as far as one can tell, to get a correct idea of the density of the 
material at the bottom. 
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11609. Then do we understand that you have not hal sufficient data 
yet to know how deep the bottom will be displaced ?— Not generally 
so. I believe we have data sufficient for the completion of the work 
in the one decided upon, but you see by the substitution of filling there 
will be no displacing of material in the bottom, except the displace- 
ment in driving the piles. 


11610. For the purposes of the work which at present is intended to 
be made over this line, have you, in your opinion, tested sutticiently 
the depth of these water stretches ?—We have practically; but there 
are some points that we will have to go over to determine the length 
of pile necessary. 


11611. Mr. Manning stated, in his evidence, that he thought a depth 
of 200 feet, or thereabout, would be reached in some places ?—~Mr. 
Manning is entirely wrong. There is no pointon the line that I know 
of where the solid rock lies at a greater depth than I have stated 
—ninety-eight or 100 feet—that I can remember of. 


11612. Are you aware of any tests having peen made by Mr. Manning 
or the contractors, or any one on their account, which showed a greater 
depth than those which you have mentioned ?—I am not. 


11613. Then you are not aware of any reason why he should have 
come to this conclusion ?—I am not. 


11614. What is your opinion as to the probable time when this work 
may be completed, if proper force is used upon it ?—The work is to be 
completed on time as I understand it. 

11615. You mean as agreed to be completed. Iam not speaking of 
the time on paper, but of the physical results?—I do not see any 
reason why the work should not be completed within that time, with 
a reasonable force. 


11616. Have definite instructions been given as to the manner of 
treating this work over muskegs or “water stretches ?—Definite 
instructions were given to me, or sent to me shortly after I left Ottawa, 
how they were to be constructed, 


11617. Mr. Manning was under the impression, apparently, that it 
was still an open question as to the kind of work that was to be 
adopted, but that was before he went down lately on the line; do you 
know if he is still of the same opinion, or whether any one on the part 
of the Government has informed him to the contrary effect ?—No; the 
original arrangement as to the construction of the line over muskegs, 
was that the muskeg was not to be used. 


11618. You mean the muskeg excavation ?—I mean the muskeg 
material. However, that was cancelled by Mr. Schreiber, who ordered 
me to allow muskeg to be used. 


11619. Have the contractors, as far as you know, assented to the 
change from rock-borrowing and earth filling to the trestle work in 
the localities to which you have alluded ?—I do not know that they 
have done anything with the exception of one point where they have 
asked for a bill of timber relating to work. It does not affect the water 
stretches materially. The order in connection with this was given to 
me at the same time, but it does not refer to these water stretches. 


11620. Have they objected to the change from rock-borrowing and 
earth filling to the trestle work, in any case ?— Not to me officially. 
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Contract No.42, 11621. Have they consented that such a change may be made at any 
locality or every locality ?—They have done nothing definite, as far as 


I know, as regards it. 


11622. Do you mean they have not dissented or assented formally to 
it ?—I believe they will dissent fromthe present mode of construction. 


Notified contrac- 11623. Are the instructions as to these changes positively given up 
sors of changes to this time ?—I sent the contractors a memorandum of the changes as 
borrowing and directed. 

earth filling to 


trestle-work. 11624, When ?—On the 10th of last month. 

11625. Was that the first time at which the contractors were notified 
of those changes being made, or being about to be made ?—In writing 
it was; at two points. Ata previous date I informed Mr. McDonald, 
one of the contractors, that at two or three points rock-borrowing had 
been adopted, but it had not been decided as to when the work would 
be allowed to be commenced on it. 


11625, Has there been any dispute between the Government and 
the contractors or their respective engineers, upon the subject of mea- 
surements—I mean either quantities or classification ?—The contractors 
claimed that the classification of loose rock is not according to their 
ideas. They think that the items as returned in the estimates are far 
too small. 

‘Loose rock dis: 11627. Upon what ground ?—On the ground that they say anything 
Bae See in the shape of a stone, no matter what size it may be, is loose rock, 


mentengineer from the size of one’s fist upwards. Ofcourse I could not admit that. 
and contractor. 


11623. Are you adopting the classification directed by your superior 
officer ?—I_ believe I am as far as possible. The only classification, as 
far as loose rock is concerned as to the size, is that anything under 
what two men can put into a cart alone is not to be considered as loose 
rock, unless boulders were found in a mass or cemented. I do not 
know whether I gave written instructions to the division engineers, 
but certainly I stated that anything over that should be measured and 
returned, or, if it was found loose, that the rock in cuttings was found 
in an awkward position that would put the contractors to greater 
expense in taking it out, their judgment was to be exercised in the 
matter. Speaking about the loose rock matter lately, I said I would 
go into it more fully. 

Lineimprovedin 11629. Have the changes of line and the grade and the consequent 


7 s of . 2 . ° 
changes resulting Teduction of cost inany way affected the efficiency of the railway ?— 


in a reduction of Not at all. I think it is improved. 


cost. 

11630. Is there any other matter connected with this particular 
*Sinintenance. Section which you think ought to be given in evidence in order to assist 
Contract NO. 4¢ us in Our investigation ?—Not that I can think of relating to the con- 

tract. 


11631. Is there any other matter connected with the railway gene- 
rally, any part of it or any work on it, which you think ought to be 
given in order to assist us in our enquiry ?—Relating to the telegraph, 
I think that a change would be beneficial. : 

11632, Have you found difficulties ?—We have. 


Line downagood 11633. What are the troubles ?—The line is down a great deal; at 


deal, | Jeast it was down during the early spring, and up until lately it was in 
a very bad state. 
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11634. Who was the person representing the contractors for the Comt™sct No 4- 
maintenance of the line ?—As far as my section is concerned, Manning, pittereaseon yon lt 
McDonald & Co. have had the maintenance for some consideration, a telegraph line 
that is in connection with their work. I believe they keep it in repair th bia ee 
for the privilege of doing their business over the line. 

11635. Have you complained to them of its inefficiency ?—I have. 


They have spoken to me about it, and I have telegraphed to Mr. Brown 
to send repairers out, which he did. 


11636. What Mr. Brown ?—Not Mr. Brown. I should have said Mr. 
Macdougall. 


11637. What Mr. Macdougall ?—I believe he is the superintendent 
-of the line. 


11638. Where ?—In Winnipeg; and last year | telegraphed to Mr. 
Macdougall, at Thunder Bay, if I recollect aright. 


11639. Have these obstructions delayed your business ? —My business 
has at times been delayed, and I have been obliged to wait sometimes 
for answers to my questions. 


11640. How long have you waited ?—Several days at times; in fact Line was in 
until the time of my departure I have waited three days for an answer Wretched state: — 
to a telegram that I sent to Hagle Lake, and had not received it up to improved. 
the time I left Rat Portage to come here on this occasion; that is 
the longest interval that I can remember of just now, but according to 
the returns sent to me the line was in a wretched state; now it is some- 


what better, although I have not got this last month’s report in yet. 


11641. Could you say in what proportion of the time it isnot in During spring 
working order, owing to defective maintenance ?—I think during the pn@ more than 
spring; as a through line, it must have been more than half the time of order. 


out of order. 
11642. Is it better maintained or does it work better at any other 


season of the year than the spring ?—In winter time it works better. 


11643, Can you explain the reason ?—On account of the dryness of 
the atmosphere, the want of rain and fewer storms, the poles are more 
firmly held in the ground with the frost. 


11644. Does the line go over water stretches ?—It extends over 
several of the water stretches. 


11645. Does the ice affect the usefulness of the line ?—I have never 
seen the line down on the ice, but I have found it myself down in the 
water of the Winnipeg River, and ordered it to be put up, and I have 
heard of it being in the water at other points. 


11646. Then, upon the whole, do you say that it is insufficiently 
maintained ?—It would not be called now a first-class-line. During the 
spring it was certainly in a wretched condition, but repairers have 
been at work during the last month or six weeks. 


11647. Of course itis not very easy,to understand the distinction Insufiiciently 
between a first-class line and a second-class line; but we can understand ™2t#ined. 
if you say whether it is sufficiently or insufficiently maintained ?—It is 
insufficiently maintained. 


11648. Is there any matter pertaining to the Pacific Railway which 
you think proper to give by way of evidence ?—I think not now. 
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11649. Have you any reason to think that if further time could have 
been given you would have been enabled to give a better line than the 
one as now at last arranged for ?—I think the line could have been 
improved in places a little— perhaps deviations made. I am not at this 
moment positive, but it seems to me that a country of that kind will 
stand a very great deal of surveying, because when one can make 
changes from time to time, by which large reductions are effected, I 
think the more time you have, that is within a reasonable period, the 
more you can do. 


11650. Would the changes which you think are possible materially 
affect the line ?—I do not think that material changes could be made. 
1 do not know of any, but of very minor ones. What I mean is, that if 
the contract had not been let, and the construction people following 
us, I would have, perhaps, diverged to other lines and tried other points. 
I did the best I could under the circumstances ; but if I was going into 
the country to find a line I would take more time and go over a larger 
area of country to look for a line. 


11651. Have you any reason to know that if you had taken more 
time there would have been a materially different result ?—None what- 
ever. I simply make that statement on the belief that a rough country 
will stand a great deal of surveying, and that it will turn out to be 
economical. 


11652. Have you anything further to say on the subject ?—Nothing 
further that I can think of. 


Tuomas NIxon’s examination continued: 


By the Chairman :— 


11653. Since you gave eviderce this morning, Mr. Brown has 
appeared again on our summons, and has said that, in his opinion, there 
was no Other Thomas Nixon at that time whose name would have been 
accepted by him on Alloway’s paper, and he expressed the opinion 
very strongly that you were the endorsor: are you of the same opinion 
now ?—I do not know anything about it. You can get the note from 
Alloway, I suppose, if you wish to do so. 


11654. Do you say, as a matter of evidence, we can get the note from 
Mr. Alloway ?—No. I said I supposed you couid. I suppose Alloway 
is an amenable and can be brought before you. Mr. Brown showed me 
that there was a note discounted in the month of November, 1875, for 
fifteen days, for $1,000. 


11655, From what you know of Alloway’s business habits, do you 
say it is likely that he would have the note now ?—I do not know any- 
thing about Alloway’s business habits. 


11656. Would you take the trouble yourself to see if you could get 


the note from Alloway ?—I shall not do it. Ido not think it is fair 


for you to ask me. I have quite enough to do to attend to my own 
business without attending to Alloway’s. 


11657. Do you wish us to understand now that you adhere to your 
former statement, that you were never an endorser upon Alloway’s 
paper ?—I do not know anything about it. Ido not remember; I do 
not remember now endorsing auy paper for W. F. Alloway. 


————— 
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11658. And not remembering it, do you adhere to your former 
statement ?—That I did not? | 


11659. That you did not ?—I suppose I ought to. 
11660. Do you, I am asking ?—Yes. 


11661. That will do ?—Are you through with me now; because I 
would like to make a statement if you are ? 


11662. Is there any other evidence which you wish to give to the 
Commission upon any of the matters upon which you have been 
questioned ?—Yes ; I would like to tell you how I became first acquainted 
with Alioway, if you will accept it. I see there is an evident desire to 
make me a partner of Mr. Alloway’s, and that desire has been evidenced 
by the way you have examined me all the way through, Mr. Chairman. 
I wish now to make the statement that when I came to this country 
I found, I presume some three months after my arrival, that Alloway 
was a partner with the Hon. James McKay in transporting goods for 
the Government, at the rate of $5 per 100 pounds for 300 miles to Fort 
Pelly. The Hon. James McKay got five cents from the Commissioner 
of the Mounted Police or his adjutant. That was the contract; and the 
first transaction | had with this man—I mean Alloway—was his coming 
to my office and asking payment for some $13,500 for this service, 
which had been performed before I came to this country. I then asked 
him what I had to do with him? and he explained to me that he was a 
partner of the Hon. James McKay in this contract. I just mention 
this to show that this man Alloway was in the freighting business before 


I came here, and that will account in some measure for my transactions 


with him. My next transaction with him was giving him $4 per 100 
for the same service, or for a little further service—it was really to Swan 
River, ten miles further than Pelly, and I really had to pay for the 
looseness of the manner in which the previous contract was made with 
McKay, as we had to pay an extra amount over and above the $5 a 100 
for the contract was made to Fort Pelly instead of to Swan River, and 
I had to pay for the extra distance. This threw me into communication 
with Alloway. Then you asked me about some hobbles, and you dwelt 
considerably on it. I have gone to Hugh Sutherland since, and he told 
me that he never paid less than a $1.50 for a pair of hobbles, and he is 
willing to state it under oath. Then there is this freighting to the 
North-West Angle. Mr: Sifton has freighted out to the North-West 
Angle, and he is prepared to make an affidavit that he did pay $2.50 
per 100 for ordinary freight. I am not sure whether he said he ever 
paid less; and Charles Whitehead told me that they had paid $2.25. I 
wish further to say that Dr. Schultz wrote a private letter to Sir Charles 
Tupper stating : ‘‘ 1t can now be readily proved that Nixon was a partner 
with Alloway.” I desire to say it is a most confounded lie; that I never 
was, directly or indirectly ; and, more than that, that Alloway took a 
declaration before a Magistrate, that directly or indirectly, I had never 
received from him a present; I had never had any commission from 
him ; I never was a partner with him in any transaction, in any con- 
nection with Government supplies, or in any transaction with the 
Government. Mr. Ashdown made the same declaration before a 
Magistrate; Mr. Bannatyne made the same declaration before a 
Magistrate; Mr. McTavish made the same declaration before a 
Magistrate; and, if | mistake not, the Honourable James McKay did 
before he died ; and these documents 1 sent to the former Commission 
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that tried me, and when I forwarded these documents I made a request 
that they would be safely kept and returned to me, as they might form 
part of my certificate of character in my life, as I had no doubt the 
Government would dismiss me. I never could get the documents back. 
Mr. McArthur and Dr. Bown were the Commissioners. To this day I 
never could get them; and I think | have been very badly treated about 
the whole affair. 

11663. There is another question upon which you can,perhaps, inform 
is; have you found whether that amount of $2,861 went to your 
private credit ?—It did not. Mr. Brown showed me the bank-books. 
We went over them, and I have my bank-book here. I think I have 
been very badly treated. 


11664. Is there anything further you wish to give by way ofevidence ? — 


—No; nothing further. 


Epwarp W. Jarvis’s examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 

11645. Since you have given evidence upon the last occasion before 
the Commissivn, have you inspected any portion of the Pacific Railway ? 
—I have been over the portion of the line between Winnipeg and Rat- 
Portage, or close to Rat Portage. 


11666. As we requested you to give us your views in writing, have 
you prepared any writing on the subject ?—I have. I beg to hand you 
a report on the subject of my inspection over contracts 14 and 15 
(Exhibit No. 108.) 


11667. Does this report contain your views as fully as you wish to 
express them on the subject ?—I think I have given my opinions very 
fully in the report on the state of the work. Naturally enough the 
inspection was a very hurried one. It only occupied one day going 
and returning by train; but I have reported on the salient features of 
the work. 

11668. Is there any other matter, either in connection with this 
particular portion of the railway or any other part of it, upon which 
you think it proper to give evidence so as to assist us in our investiga- 
tion ?—I think that probably my report covers all the ground on which 
I can speak with certainty, or on which I can throw any light which 
will be of any use to you in your investigation. 


JAMES TayLor appears before the Commission respecting a claim 
for land expropriated for the purposes of the Pacific Railway, and 
wishes to have the matter investigated. 


THe CHAIRMAN :— 

The Commissioners find it impossible to take up the subject of claims 
concerning lands between owners, or other persons interested, and the 
Government. If it is within the scope of their Commission to make 
such an enquiry, it will have to be done on some future occasion. It is 
not, therefore, necessary to decide whether it is actually within their 
duties or not. For the present, at all events, the decision is not to 
enquire into that subject. 


ALBERT Topp appeared for the purpose of urging a similar claim. 
The matter was disposed of in the same way. 
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By the Chairman :— 


11669. Where do you live ?—I live at Ingersoll. 


11670. Have you had any transaction connected with the Patific 


Railway ?—None whatever. 
11671. Or the telegraph lines pertaining to the Pacific Railway ?—I A member of the 
am one of the contractors for the construction of the telegraph line pavigso ee), 


from Lake Superior to Red River. 
11672. Was the work let by public competition ?— It was. 


11673. Were you one of the persons who tendered ?—No; we did Took over the 
not tender. We took the tender of Mr. R. T. Sutton, or Sutton & a Thorpe 
Thompson, of Brantford—Oliver, Davidson & Co. 


11674, Were you one of the firm of Oliver, Davidson & Co. ?—I was. 


11675. Who were the other members ?—Adam Oliver, of Ingersoll ; 
and Joseph A. Davidson, of Toronto, 


11676. Did you take any part in the negotiations which led to the witness's firm 
procuring of the Sutton & Thompson interest in the tender ?—No ; (ea ota 
except so far as the arrangement with Sutton himself. We did the and gave Sutton 
work, supplied the capital, put up the security, and gave Sutton a * 2arter Interest 
quarter interest. We simply stepped into his boots, did the whole of 
the work, put up the security fur the Government, and gave him a 
quarter interest. That was the agreement between our firm and him- 
self. 


11677. Who took part in the negotiations which brought about that Negotiations 
agreement ?—Sutton came to Oliver and myself in the first place, and [Catlins to asree- 
showed us a telegram from the Department calling upon him to put up 
the security within a few days. He said he could not do it, and he 
made us the offer, which we accepted. Oliver went to Ottawa and put 
up the security, and Sutton assigned us the contract, and we stepped 
into his boots. We had no communication with the Department at all 
on the subject, or with him, prior to his coming to Ingersoll to see 
Oliver and myself. 

11678. Had he the telegram with him ?—He had, and produced it. Oliver bearing 
I saw it. I think the telegram was calling upon him that his tender Slegtam to 
had been accepted, and calling upon him to put up the security in three Ottawa and puts 
days, if remember right. It may have been five days; but I know “P*°Cerly: 
the time was so short that Oliver left on the evening train, and went 
to Ottawa, and was only there in time to put up the security. 


11679. The telegram was addressed to Sutton, and not to Oliver, 
Davidson & Co. ?—We knew nothing about it, and paid no attention to 
it until we were approached by Sutton with this telegram from the 
Department. 


11680. Do you remember who signed the telegram ?—I think it was 
Mr. Braun, the Secretary of the Department. 


11681. And you say that the telegrarn stated that a certain time 
would be given ?—That he had three days time in which to accept the 
contract and put up the security. It may have been five days; but [ 
am quite sure it was three days. 
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11682. Do you say that within the time named in that telegram 
your partner arrived at Ottawa and put up the security ?—Yes ; within 
the time named. The reason I know it so particularly well, Oliver was 
at that time a candidate for the local election in South Oxford, and it 
was two or three days before the nomination, and he wished to put it 
off uhtil after the nomination, but the Depar tment would not do it. So 
he and I went to Toronto that night, and the next day purchased 
$10,000 of Federal Bank stock, which was the sum required to be put 
up for the security for the contract. _ 


11683. Did you go to Toronto with him ?—I did. 


11684. Did you go on to Ottawa ?—No; I did not. I signed the 
contract in Ingersoll, It was sent to me. 


11685. Do youremember whether that telegram was addressed to him 
alone or to the firm of which he was one of the members ?—I could 
not say. 


11686. Do you know whether he was authorized to act on the part 
of William Thompson in disposing of the firm’s interest in the tender ? 
—He told me he had authority. 


11687. Was it upon his word to that effect that you acted ?—Yes ; 
because he afterwards procured the signature of Mr. Thompson. 


11688. Did he explain to you about the connection with Mr. 
Thirtkell ?—No. 


11689. Were you not informed at that time that he and Mr. Thirtkell 
were interested in the matter ?—Not at that time; the thing was all 
done on the spur of the moment. The telegram that he had was that 
he had either to put up the security in three days or the tender would 
be passed over. 


11690. Do you remember whether you communicated with the 
Department after you had acquired this interest from Mr. Thompson 
before Mr. Oliver went to Ottawa, or was the first communication with 
the Department Mr. Oliver’s presence in Ottawa ?—Mr. Oliver did 
not want to go down for a week until after the nomination for South 
Oxford, but the reply was that the thing must be done at once, and he 
went down to Ottawa next day. 


11691. Do you think you saw the reply to that effect ?—Yes; [ 
remember it distinctly. 


11692. Who signed it ?—Mr. Braun, Secretary of the Department. 


11693. So that the Department refused to give you the time that 
was first asked for, and in consequence of that refusal it was closed 
within the time first named to Mr. Thompson ?—Yes; within the time 
first named in the telegram sent to Mr. Thompson—either three or five 
days, as I said before. 


11694. Did you ever understand from Mr. Thompson how Mr. 
Thirtkell’s interest had been disposed of ?—No. 

11695. Did you ever understand from the Department or any one 
else ?—No. 


11696. When Mr. Thompson came to you to explain ?—Thompson 
never did come to me. 


 —— 
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11697. I mean Mr. Sutton—when Mr. Sutton came to you to explain 
that the time was short and he wished to make arrangements with 
you without delay, had he any means of informing you of the price at 
which he was to get the work ?—Yes; he showed us his figures, cer- 
tainly ; he showed us a vopy of his tender. 


11698. Was that Sutton & Thomson’s tender or Sutton & Thirtkell’s ? 
—I think it was Sutton & Thompson’s. I would not be sure, but [ 
think it was. 


11699. Did he say whether it was altogether his or whether 
Thompson and he had each an interest ?—He treated the matter as 
his own. I know the agreement between Oliver, Davidson & Co, 
was with him personally. 


11700. He led you to understand that Thompson’s name was used, not 
because Thompson had any interest in the matter, but because he was 
a help to him?—In addition to the quarter interest we gave Sutton 
$800, which he informed me had to go to Mr. Thompson. I-do not 
kknow whether it did go to him or not, but I know he got $800, 


11701. Do you know whether Mr. Thirtkell made any claim after- 
wards in respect to the contract ?—No, I do not. I never saw Thirtkell 
and never knew the man. 


11702. Do you know whether the amount at which the contract was 
¢losed was the same amount as stated in the tender which he showed 
you, and if not, how much higher was it ?—I think it was the same 
amount. I have got all the papers at home. It is scarcely fair to ask me 
at this hurried moment—my impression is, it is the same amount. 


11705. Will you be able to send us the original papers ?—I think so; 


- but [ am not going down for a mouth or more. I have the agreement 


with Sutton, and I think I have the identical telegram from the Depart- 
ment to him, but I would not be positive. I have all the papers together. 


11704. You think they are still in your custody at home ?—That is 
my impression —except when we settled with Sutton the other day 
they might have been destroyed or put away. I could not say; that is 
two or three months ago I settled with him. 


11705. Was the settlement with him since the Commission was 


appointed ?—No, before. It was last March or April—I think it was. 


11706. Who has been the active member of the firm ?—Mr. Oliver 
was the active member in the construction. I have had charge of it 
during the last year and a-half. 


11707. Are you still jointly interested with the gentlemen named in 
the firm ?—The firm has been dissolved. Davidson is out of the firm. 
I have his interest, but Oliver still has the same interest. I think with 
the Government the contract has not been changed at all, it is Oliver, 
Davidson & Co. 

11708. With an arrangement between yourselves ?—Yes. 


11709. There has been no release on the part of the Government of 
any member of the firm ?7—No. 


11710. Are you aware that there has been considerable complaint 
about the manner in which the line has been maintained ?—Yes. 
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Telegraph— 
Maint- nance. 

Contract No. 4. 11711, Have the complaints been upon the part of the public or by 

Thinks the causes a 


SEchiiplaiat any particular person ?—I think the cause of the complaint has been 
against telegraph more particularly with the engineer in charge of the line and the con- 
einecer and. tractors as well. The contractors in doing their blasting blow the poles 
railway contrac: all to atoms, and then take their own time to put them up. I have 
bai furnished the engineers with offices and instruments wherever they have 
asked for them. They do their own operating when it suits them, go 
away to their work, turn off the ground wire and remain away two or 
three days, in one instance I remember three days. My chief manager 
at Fort William, Mr. Macdougall, has the whole day and date and 
where the thing occurred, and in several instances there is a half a day 
and a day when the delay arose in the engineer’s offices. Then another 
Special causeon cause of trouble that has happened, particularly on section B, as first 
ae gale located on that section, the line of poles were put in the middle of the 
road bed. As soon as Mr. Rowan called my attention to the facts I 
applied to the Department for permission to remove those poles myself 
to the side of the line. 


Line down ten 11712. Was that at the expense of the Government or at your own 
days, the cause 2 ea 4 Pee 
Bee outside expense ?—At the expense of the Government. I made two applica- 


witness’s man- tions, both to Mr. Rowan and Mr. Fleming, and I am not sure but that 

ea I wrote to the Department direct on the subject, but instead of giving 
me that permission they have given it to the contractors on section B, 
Manning & McDonald. They took down my telegraph poles and 
placed them over on the side on the cleared line. They place them 
where they wish, and when they wish; it is only recently the line 
has been down ten days on that account, that is what my foreman tells 
me. I have two repairers between here and Rat Portage who are up 
and down the line all the time. 


11713. Is Conners one of them ?—A man named Fleming is one of 
them, but I do not know the name of the other. Mr. Macdougall can 
tell his name. [ bave Mr. Oliver on B, and Mr. John Robinson on 
section A, and another man between here and Rat Portage, and I have 
spent within the last four months upwards of $3,000 for new poles in ~ 
endeavouring to put the line in order. 

OnsectionB the 11714. Over what portion of the line has this difficulty occurred in 
seed py trose 2 removing the poles from the centre to the side ?—On section B; 
ing the poles from frequently the poles are placed according to the instructions of the 
he centre to the ° : . 
side engineers, and they place them in the centre of the clearing. We were 
obliged, according to our contract, to clear to the width of 132 feet, and 
were instructed to place them in the centre, but the engineer on the 
other end (Mr. Hazlewood was then engineer in charge), on east of 
Eagle Lake, instructed us to put them on the side which turned out. 
On section A con- not to be all right. On section A the only trouble we have had there 
pound the poles. Was in excavating ; the contractor cared so little to assist us in keeping 
and did not leave up the line that they excavated about the poles, and perhaps would 
8 earth to . 
keep them in leave a foot of earth about them, and the first wind that would come 
Sean would blow them over, and I would have to send men perhaps eighty 
miles to put them up. I have charged in all those instances, and have 
made a memorandum of the number of poles that were left in that 


manner. The first wind that would come along would blow them over. 


Thinks that out- i ; j . O01 i 7 
Ridoiy Eee 11715. With the exception of section B, where the trouble is occa 


there has not sioned as you say by the careless way in which the poles have been 
eA eo moved, has the line been maintained in good order?—I think so; ft 


TIT 


think east of Eagle Lake or probably east of Wabigoon, there has not 
been really much cause for grumbling, and [ think the same thing may 
be said between here and Cross Lake. It is surely through that infernal 
region if you may so call it. 

11716. You mean section B?—Yes; the great difficulty ina great. 
many places was that there was not ground enough to sink a pole, and 
we had to build a frame to keep the poles up. 


11717. Of what timber are the poles in that section ?—All tamarack. 


11718. I have an impression that Mr. Caddy, who is stationed at 
Thunder Bay, said that some of the poles are not tamarack ?—Between 
here and Rat Portage I sub, let the work to Sifton, Glass & Co. Our firm 
sublet that 100 miles, and I was not aware of it until I came here about 
two years ago, or a year and a-half ago, that the most of the poles that 
they put in are poplar poles. They will all be replaced now with 
tamarack poles and peeled at that. My impression is that east of Rat 
Portage there are not a dozen poplar poles. There may be, but if there 
are I have never seen them. 


11719. Do you know whether there are a considerable portion of 
ordinary pine poles ?—I do not know. 


11720. Do you say that you think they are entirely tamarack poles ? 
—TI think the great bulk, if not the whole of them, are tamarack poles. 
Our agreements with cur sub-contractors were that they should be 
tamarack poles, all subject to the approval of the engineer in charge. I 
have the sub-contracts at home. | 


11721. Do you know whether the poles put up for the purpose of 
replacing those that have fallen, are of the same material as the poles 
originally put in ?—I could not say ; but [ understood that the Depart- 
ment authorized Manning, McDonald & Co. to remove those poles. 


11722. Iam alluding to other portions of the line where repairs 
have been made by the repairers ?—You will have to ask Horace Mac- 
dougall who is the manager at this end, and Neil Macdougall who is 
manager at the other end, at Fort William. 


11723. Do you know the life of the wood used in that work and 
whether poplar or tamarack is likely to last the longest ?—Tamarack 
is the best. 


11724. Upon what arrangements is the line working as to prices ?— 
The same as Ontario rates. 


11725. And for whose benefit ?—For the benefit of the contractor. 
All Government messages, however, are free. 


11726. With the exception of Government messages you get the 
prices paid ?—Yes; and | think that the engineers abuse the privilege 
of the Government messages, If they want a pair of boots they will 
telegraph for them; and | have known Mr. Caddy at Fort William to 
telegraph to Sarnia to send him by the next boat, seed potatoes and 
seed turnips and other things—a message that must have cost 
$5. I have known several instances where they sent their messages 
for every little paltry thing they want, but I have never grumbled 
_ about it, and I furnished them an office wherever they wanted it. I 
think I have some thirty or forty instruments on the line now. 
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11727. Is Mr. Macdougall in Winnipeg ?—Yes; Mr. Horace Mac- 
dougall is my agent in Winnipeg. 

11728. Is there any other matter in connection with this contract, 
or the fulfilment of it, which you think proper to give by way of 
evidence ?—I do not know of anything else. I would say this: if f 
had had the thing properly under my control I do not think there 
would have been the same cause for grumbling, not only on behalf of 
the public, but on the part of the Government, as there has been. I 
may mention the delays of the engineers and their incompetency. A. 
great many of the engineers have the old way of operating, and take 
the message very slowly with the paper ribbon, and then with the 
most of the contractors it has been almost impossible to keep the line 
in as efficient a state as it could be. 


11729. Is there any other matter connected with the railway, inde- 
pendent of this telegraph contract, which you can explain so as to 
assist us in our investigation ?—No; I know nothing of the railway. 
I have tendered occasionally, but 1 have never been so fortunate, or 
unfortunate, as to get a contract. 


Macroy O’LovuGHLIN, sworn and examined: 
By Mr. Chairman :— 


11730. Do you know whether Cooper, Fairman & Co., of Montreal, 
were engaged in furnishing any supplies to the Government, or any 
Government officer, for the railway ?—I am aware of the steel rails 
contract, and also a contract, I believe—I cannot say that lam actually 
aware of the latter that is for the supply of the spikes and bolts. 


11731. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. 


11732. How long have you lived in Winnipeg ?—About three years 
and three months. 


11733. What do you know about that contract ?—I know nothing 
more than that they have a contract, but the details I know nothing 
about. 


11734, How do you know that they had a contract ?—I was in their 


~ employ in Montreal previous to coming up here on their business, and, 


Helping News- 
papers— 

Alleged impro- 
per infiuencee 


Cooper, Fairman 
& Co. assisted 
‘Tuttle in conneec- 
tion with the 
Winnipeg Zimes. 
This assistance 
had no connec- 
#ion with steel 
rails contract. 


while in their Montreal office, I understood that they had obtained a 
contract by tender from the late Government, to supply steel rails to 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 7 


11735. From whom did you understand that ?—I cannot say that I 
understood it from any one in particular but it was the general im- 
pression in the office, and that is where I got the impression at the 
time. The detail, was carried out in the private office of Mr. Cooper and 
Mr, Fairman, of Montreal. 


11736. Do you know whether they assisted Mr. Tuttle with the con- 
ducting of the Times Newspaper ?—I do. 


11737. Had the assistance any connection with this contract or with 
any other contract ?—None whatever. 


» 
= — 
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Helping Newse- 
papers— 

_ 11738. Do you know for what reason the assistance was given, that Apenintracntes 
is upon what ground ?—The facts I do not know of; but I understand, mye onty reason 
at least, I have always understood, that Mr. Fairman and Mr. Tuttle arebpeental eS 
were friends prior to Mr. Tuttle’s coming to this country. I left there Ina & tee Nee 
in 1877, and did not know Mr. Tuttle until after the paper was started assist witness 
here—the Zimes. The only reason that I knew of was to assist Mr. grounds of friend- 


Tuttle, I think, on the grounds of friendship. ship. 


11739. Do you know whether there was any understanding between 
them, or any reason for an understanding between them, that the 
assistance was given in consequence of Mr. Tuttle’s influence with any 
Minister of the Crown or any Member of Parliament ?—I do not know 
of any. 


11740. Mr. Luxton has mentioned your name as one who could give In Winnipeg $200 
information upon the subject of this assistance, and of the connection of Fy nich he wave 
Cooper, Fairman & Co. with the railway: we would like to know, if note payable to 

< cs ooper, Fairman 
we have not asked the question on the subject, what you know upon &« Co. 
the whole matter or any part of it ?—Any assistance that was given to 
Mr. Tuttle, in Montreal or Ottawa, I know nothing whatever about it, 
if there was any given, The assistance that was given here amounted 
to, I think, $200, if I remember right, for which Mr. Tuttle gave mea 


note payable to Cooper Fairman & Co. in settlement thereof. 


11741. Were you in that matter acting as agent for Cooper, Fairman 
& Co.?—I had charge of Cooper, Fairman & Co.’s business here for two 
years and a-half, until [changed from Cooper, Fairman & Co. to the 
Hamilton Powder Co., about the middle of January last. 


11742. Was it while you had charge of Cooper, Fairman & Co.’s 
business that this advance was made and note given ?—Yes. 


11743. Was it negotiated through you—I mean the advance and the Witness acted as 
taking of the note—was it negotiated through you, or did you obey #2gnt ol Cooper 
somebody’s instructions ?—No; I did it on my own responsibility, 
feeling confident on the position that I held that I was justified in 
doing so, and that Mr. Cooper and Mr. Fairman would uphold me in 
doing so. They were away at the time. 


11744, As it was done on your responsibility and entirely through 
you, you ought to know the motives which led to its being done; now, 
as to those motives, what do you say ?—So far as the motive is con- 
cerned, the only reason that I can remember of at the time was, that 
Mr. Tuttle wanted $200 for some purpose that day, and he came to me, 
being the agent of Cooper, Fairman & Co., and gotit. I do not know 
any other motive than mere friendship at that time. 


11745. What position did you cccupy in the Montreal establishment ? 
-—[ was in the general office. 


11746. Was it a wholesale house?—Yes, it was wholesale — heavy 
hardware and railway supplies. 

11747. Was it in connection with the books or the active manage- 
ment ?—No; it was in connection with the active management; the 
book-keeper was there as well, he had charge of the books, and I had 
nothing whatever to do with them. 


11748. Do you remember about the time that it was understood that 
they got the contract for steel rails ?—I do. 


11749. About what time ?—You mean about the date? 
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11750. Yes ?—I cannot place that exactly. 


11751. Do you remember the circumstance of Charles Mackenzie 
going out of the firm?—I knew personally nothing about that; that 
was entirely done, I believe, with Mr. Cooper and Mr. Fairman. I remem- 
ber Mr. Cooper mentioning, prior to the steel rails contract, that Charles 
Mackenzie had retired from the business, and that they were going to 
continue it on alone. 


11752. Was there any general understanding about the establishment 
at that timé as to the extent of the business, whether it had been success- 
ful or otherwise or were there any difficulties ?—That [ could not say; 
I bad not been with them sufficiently long to know that. I knew nothing 
at all about their private affairs whatever. 


11753. I am asking you if it was the general understanding among 
the persons in the office ?—The general understanding in the office 
among the clerks and employés was that they were perfectly good, 
they felt quite confident. 


11754. Cooper, Fairman & Co. also furnished supplies to one of the 
contractor. Mr. Whitehead ?— Yes. 


11755. Had their advances anything to do with that transaction ?— 
Nothing that | am aware of. 


11756. Would it have had any connection with them without your 
being aware of it: in your opinion was there any person else who 
would have been more aware of the reasons of the transaction than 
you were ?—No one except Mr. Cooper or Mr. Fairman. 


11757. Would they have understood it better than you did ?— Cer- 
tainly; if there was any other understanding. 


11758. But I was led, from what you stated, to believe that it was 
done entirely on your own responsibility and not through them ?— 
When I say on my own responsibility, | mean on the responsibility as 
their representative, I advanced $200 of their money—lI think it was 
$200. 

11759. Was it in obedience to instructions from your employers, or 
was it done on your own responsibility, assuming that they would 
approve of it ?—I did it on the responsibility assuming that they would 
approve of it. 

11760. Then is there any person else better able than you are, to 
tell the reasons for it being done ?—Not that I know of. ‘Ihere is no 
other party. 

11761. Is there any other matter connected in any way, directly or 
indirectly, with the Pacific Railway on which you can give us informa- 
tion by way of evidence ?—Nothing that I know of. 


Tuomas J. LYNSKEY sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman :— 
11762. Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg. 


11763. How long have you lived here ?—Since the 10th of February 
ast. 
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11764. Have you had any connection with the matters of the * Q"céntract 14. 


Canadian Paeific Railway ?—Since then ? 
11765. Yes ?—Yes; but none before that. 


11766. In what way have you since then ?—As superintendent of Since February, 
aeaitin : 1880, superintend- 

the operating of the lines. ent of operating 
11757. What lines—between what points?—Between Emerson and | aa 


Cross Lake. : Cross Lake. 


11768 From whom did you receive your appointment ?—From the 
Minister of Railways. 7 

11769. What are your duties ?—I have charge of the freight and puties of staf. 
passengers, and the running of all trains and the main working of it. 


11770. What staff have you besides yourself to manage that 
business ?—I have an accountant acting as cashier, an auditor who is 
acting as auditor and paymaster, a store keeper, two clerks, and four 
clerks in the accountant’s and auditor's departments; and in my own 
office I have one clerk and two train despatchers. 


11771. Are the movements of the trains conducted by telegraph ?— 
By telegraph when in operation. Dicey ag 
eiegrapn. 


11772. Who built the telegraph on the Pembina Branch ?—I under- Telegraph line 
stand that it has been built by the North-West Telegraph Co., Wet Wiscron 
and it was formerly on the west bank of Red River. At the time of Company. 
the building of the branch it was moved on to the Pembina Branch, but 


I cannot say from my own knowledge. 


11773. Do you know if it is Government property in any way ?— 
No; I think not. 

11774. What is the arrangement between the Government and the No arrangement 
company concerning it ?—As far as I can understand there is no With Government 
arrangement at present, they are there on sufferance. ance. 

11775. Are the messages paid for on any particular tariff?—The Government gets 
regular tariff, and the Government gets 25 per cent. reduction under potas] 
the arrangement with the late lessees, Upper & Co., and that arrange- 
ment continues at the present time. 


11776. Could you say, in round numbers, what is the expense to the 
Government for messages over this branch ?—I could not say, but I 
think my own will average about $25 a month, but Mr. Schreiber’s and 
Mr. Owen’s are separate accounts and I do not know. I could only give 
you in connection with my own office. This arrangement I speak of 
only extends from Winnipeg southwards—from Winnipeg to St. 
Vincent. 


11777. There is no telegraph on the Pembina Branch north on the Telegraph ar- 
line ?—No, it is on the west side of the; river and is very unsatis- eestettony 
factory to have it work on the west line, because there is a great deal 
of delay and loss for not having it even to Birds Hill where we were 
working steam shovels and ballast trains. We have to work it by 
rules that they will cross at certain points. Trains that are delayed 
have to stop there in case another train is passing. 


11778. So that the movements of the train cannot be worked from 
time to time as occasion may require, but they are worked by some 
previous arrangement ?—Yes. 
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Pemp. pranca, 11779. In what state did you find the road and properties con- 


When witness nected with it when you took charge ?—The road-bed was in a very 


took charge bad condition. There was about twenty-six miles that had a light 
road ped 71a Pac ooating of ballast, say between St. Boniface and Niverville, and a little 


beyond Niverville the other portion had no ballast at all. 


11780. And what else ?—No water tanks on the line. We had to 
syphon water from the river, which often took longer to get the water 
required than the time it took to run between St. Vincent and St. 
Boniface. 


11781. Do you mean that the whole time during which the train 
was in motion would not be as much as the time taken to procure the 
water to run the train ?—In many cases. 


11782. Has this defect been remedied ?—It has been remedied. 


There is a tank containing 50,000 gallons erected at Emerson, another 


at Otterburn, and one at St. Boniface, and there are two more, one at 
Niverville ant one at Dominion City, now in course of construction. 


11783. Are these answering the requirements?—They will answer, 


fully the requirements this winter. 


Road in good 11784. Has the defect in the road-bed and track of which you speak 

Ht Ate been remedied ?—Yes. The track between Emerson and St. Boniface 
is very nearly complete now, fully ballasted. The portion between 
St. Boniface and Niverville, which had formerly one coat of ballast, 
we are going over now and putting it up to the full standard. The 
point from there to Kmerson is fully ballasted and the road is in very 
good order now. 


Bed made too 11785. Was the condition in which you found the road-bed, when 


wide originally. ou took charge, attributable to the operation of frost going out of the 


ground, or was it from the improper formation of the road-bed ?—I 
think the bed was made too wide, and the water lay on it, as well as 
the nature of the soil. Just immediately after the rainy season com- 
menced the ties and rails went down out of sight, and we had to plough 
the mud with the cow-catcher in going over it, and had to slacken the 
speed to at least ten miles an hour. 


11786. Do you mean that is the greatest speed at which it was safe to 
run the trains?—A good part of the road it was, in fact, in many parts 
of it we had to reduce the speed to five or six miles an hour, 


11787. Do you consider if the road-bed had been narrower, that 
trouble would have been prevented ?—To a certain extent I believe it 
would. 

Frost will have 11788. What did you think of the operation of the frost or rains in 
Daina, atgea: spring, now as the road is at present finished ?--I think it will have 
sent finished. very little effect on it. 


Good drains. 11789. Is there plenty of drainage ?—There is a good drainage; there 
are deep drains on each side, and between twelve and eighteen inches 
of gravel on the road-bed. 

Freight sheds at 11790. What accommodation did you find in the buildings at the time 

equaltothe | you took charge ?—The buildings between Kmerson and St. Boniface 

demands even —_-were very fair, they were new buildings, the same as we have at present. 
, At St. Boniface the buildings were defective, in fact they did not afford 
one-tenth of the freight accommadation that is required, then or now. 
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I put up a shed about 150 feet, temporarily to cover in the freight until 
there is a new building er ected. 


11791. Have orders been given to erect buildings which you consider 
to be sufficient ?—I think not yet; it is under consider ation, and I think 
will be attended to very shortly now for the winter. 


11792. So as to make them useful for the winter ?—I think go. 


11793. Can it be done ?—Yes; it could be done in four or five weeks. 
There is no plastering, it is all wood work. If the piles were driven 
the building can be put up in four or five weeks. 


11794. Did you organize the staff under you, or where they here 
when you came ?—I brought them with me, and found some of them 
here. 


11795. Has there been any trouble on account of the conduct of your 
subordinates since you came here ?—There has been considerable 
trouble. 


11796. Of what nature ?—Some claiming higher wages than I was 
instructed to give, and from time to time we had to meet the difficulty 
about it, and put it up to the rates paid by lines which we are now 
paying at present. In many cases we were paying more than what 
they were paying. On connecting lines they were paying by the 
hour, and on the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway, they 
are paying at the rate, of $45 amonth. Our men worked long 
hours, and many of them drew $70 a month, according to the time they 
made. 


11797. Did you encounter any other difficulty in the management of 
the business ?—There was considerable drinking, in the beginning among 
the staff, and I had to dismiss them and replace them by better men. 


11798. Have the difficulties with the men been overcome, in your 
opinion ?—Yes; the men are working now in good order. 

11799. Is there any other matter which has occasioned you unex- 
pected trouble ?—The want of proper accommodation. 


11800. Do you mean of buildings ?—Yes; want of buildings in St. 
Boniface and Winnipeg. 


11801. That I understand is likely to be remedied ?—Yes; it is 
likely to be remedied. 


11802. But no positive orders have been given yet ?—Not that | am 
aware of. We were also short of rolling stock and locomotive power. 


11803. What rolling stock had you at your command in the begin- 
ning ?—-I had three locomotives when I took charge, two old passen- 
ger cars, six box cars, and forty flat cars. 


11804. Do you say that was insufficient for the business ?—Yes, 


11805. How much more were required at that time ?—-About as 
many more engines as we had then were required, and thirty or forty 
box cars, and about 100 flat cars. 


11806. Had you been given to understand at all the amount of 
business which was likely to come over the road when you first came up. 
—Yes; I was told that the business would be a good deal larger than 
I expected. 
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11807. How did you find it?—I found it very good. At the first 
month, February, the St. Paul road was pretty well blocked with 
snow, and most of March it was blocked, and when the season 
advanced, the freight was rushing in on us very rapidly, as high as 
100 cars a day, the latter end of March, so that our work came all at 
once. 


11808. How did you manage with the short rolling stock ?—I had to 
work them night and day, and kept them on the move. The moment 
a train came in I had to send it right back witha fresh crew on it. 


11809. Was there any other difficulty with which you had to contend 
at the beginning ?—I think these were the chief difficulties. 


11810. What sort of business has there been done while you have 
been here ?—It is getting brisk, and steadily increasing. The business 
formerly done by water here has been done this year—the bulk of it— 
by rail. 

11811. Have both departments—I mean freight and passenger— 
kept up ?—Both freight and passenger have kept up, and are now 
increasing. At present we have ten locomotives, ninety flat cars, six box 
cars of our own, and about ten from the Intercolonial Railway. We 
do not miss the box car service as much as the flat, for all through freight 
comes in foreign cars, and we get the use of them by paying the 
mileage on them. is 


11812. Is there a further supply of cars under contract ?—Yes; there 
are eighty new flat cars, I understand, ordered, and about fifty box cars, 


11813. As to passenger cars ?—Lately I received two new passengers 
cars and three new baggage and postal cars, and I understand there 
are two more passenger coaches to follow. 


11814. Did you keep separate accounts for the earnings of the 
Pembina Branch and the main line east of Selkirk ?— Yes. 


11815. How has the business been on the main line east of Selkirk ? 
—The passenger travel has been very good, an average of fifty pas- 
sengers every trip that we go, in and out each way. 


11816. Is that portion of the line working entirely on Government 


account ?—On Goverrment account. 


11817. The contractors have no interest in the receipts now? — 
Not to my knowledge. 


11818. Do you know, in round numbers, what the net earnings of the 
Pembina Branch proper has been since you have been on it?—I could 
not give you the figures without looking to the accounts. I have come 
away hurriedly from the office, I did not bring them; but I can tell 
you what they were for the first five months, from the 10th February 
to the 30th June. 


11819. That will be sufficient ?—$104,975.69. ; 

11820. Is that the net earnings ?—Yes, the net earnings; that is 
taking from Cross Lake to Emerson. | 

11821; I did not speak of the Emerson Branch, but that will answer. 


You have deducted from the gross, expenses for labour and all running 
expenses ?—Yes. 
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11822. You mean the operating expenses?—No; that is the total 
amount—the total earnings. 


11823. I asked you for the net earnings ?—The net earnings, or at 
least the balance after paying everything, would be about $26,083.68. 


11824. What expenses have you deducted from the gross earnings 
to arrive at that net earnings ?—Everything that was consumed by 
locomotive power, wages, labour of every kind, and material used for 
repairs. 

11025. The maintenance of the road ?—The maintenance of the road 
as far as keeping up the track and telegraph goes. 


11826. How often are your returns made to the Department ?— 
Monthly. 


11827. Do these returns exhibit the net earnings ?— Yes. 
11828. Not the gross earnings ?—Net and gross. 


11829, In deducting from the-gross earnings have you deducted the 
expenses for ballasting and completing the road ?—No. 


11830. You have kept that distinct on construction account ?—Yes ; 
it is expected that that will be handed over in working order to the 
operating department. A road is supposed to be in good working 
order when we get it. 

11831. Do you know what percentage of the gross earnings, in other 
localities, is considered to be a fair allowance for working expenses and 
maintenance ?—No; I do not. 


11832. In this case it amounts to about 75 per cent. ?— Yes. 


11833. Have you had experience in the working of other roads ?— 
Not as a manager, with the exception of three years in Nova Scotia. 


11834. What road did you manage there ?—The Western Counties, a 
branch from Halifax to Windsor, and from Digby to Yarmouth. 


11835. In what capacity ?—As general superintendent. 
11836. Similar to the office you have here ?—Yes. 


11837. How do the climatic influences affect the road here as 
compared with Nova Scotia ?—I would sooner work a railway here 
than in some parts of Nova Scotia. I think, taking the parts between 
Truro and Quebec, it is fully harder to work than a railway in this 
country. 


11838. What are the principal difficulties that you have to contend 
with here on account of those influences ?—Drifts; the snow becomes 
very hard, as hard as if it were gravel. 


11839. Have you a snow plough ?—-None yet. The drifts piled up 
last season ard | had to use road scrapers and teams of horses to keep 
it open; but there was only one portion, about three miles to three miles 
and ahalf, we experienced any difficulty—tive miles this side of 
Emerson. 


11840. Do you know whether it was understood that there was more 
‘snow last season than usual ?—I understood that there was more snow 
last year than there was for twenty years, in any one season before. I 
am quite satisfied that the drift was a good deal heavier down in Min- 
nesota than in the North-West, in the district where | was operating. 
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11841. Do you think that the rest of tne year, beyond these five 


une is likely to require the same proportion of expenditare—that 
s, the same percentage of the earnings ?—I think not. 


11842. Will there be much difference, in your opinion ?—There will 
be considerable. 


11843. The work then was a good deal more expensive ?—We had 
to keep men night and day in the engines to keep them from freezing, 


in consequence of having no sheds, and we had, in consequence, to 


keep them consuming fuel all the time. It is very expensive. 


11844. Then do you mean that you consider that for the whole year 
the net earnings will be more than 25 per cent of the gross earnings ? 
—I think it will be. i 


11845. The maintenance and working expenses for the five months 
would be about three-quarters of the whole gross earnings ?—Yes. 


11846. But you think that for the rest of the period the maintenance 
and working expenses would be a smaller proportion of the gross 
earnings Yes. 


11847. Where do you make the repairs to your rolling stock ?—On 
the sidings eidolpait y, 80 far. At present, we are doing what little 
repairs we have at Selkirk, in the round house. 


11848. Have you sufficient accommodation there for the repairs on 
your line ?—We have not. 


11849. Nor at St. Boniface ?—No; we have no accommodation there: 


at all. 


11850. Is Selkirk a convenient place at which to make your repairs 
for the whole line ?—It is not. 


11851. Where would be a better place ?—Winnipeg would be more 
central. It is where the most business is done. 


11852. Is this defect being remedied ?—Not yet. 


11853. Has it been ordered ?—I do not think it has. The location 
has not been laid out yet where we will have the workshops. It is 
under consideration. 


11854. Have you sidings enough to operate the road conveniently ? 
—We have not—not for the growing traffic that is at the head point 
here, St. Boniface and Winnipeg; we have along the line at all the 
small stations. 


11855. Is that being remedied ?—Yes. There have been sidings put 
down at Telford, Darwin, Whitemouth, Shelly and Tindall. There 
were five new sidings put down this season—one at St. Norbert, Niver- 
ville, Dufrost, and Arnaud, Dominion City, have been made and 
ballasted, so that they are now ready for use, and at Emerson there are 
very large sidings put down. 


11856. Who conducts the operations of putting in the sidings ?— 
The construction department. 


11857. That is not under your supervision ?—No; it is not under my 
supervision. It is under Mr. Schreiber, or Mr. Rowan, 
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11858. Upon the whole, are there sufficient facilities being or about 
to be atiorded to you for the fair and proper working of the line?— 
Yes; everything is being done that can be done up to the present time, 


11859: Do you remember whether the deepest snow drifts which 
you had to contend with were at places where the road-bed was higher 
than the level of the prairie or nearly even with it?—Nearly even 
with it, and caused by the long grass and weeds allowed to grow 
without being burnt down or cut ‘in the fall. They hold the snow and 
accumulate it on the track. I believe if the weeds and grass were cut 
down that the snow would pass right over it, and we would have no 
more trouble there than on any other part of the line. 


11860. How deep does the snow fallon the average over the country 
which this railway traverses ?—An average of about two feet between 
St. Boniface and Cross Lake. 


Pheol. 


11862. Do you understand that that is the ordinary average ?—No ; 
it is higher than the average, as far as I can understand. 

11863. Did the snow drifts interfere with the working of the road ? 
—Not between here and Cross Lake and the woody part of the country. 


Was that last season ?—-Yes. 


11864. It was in the prairie country ?—Yes. There was more snow 
between St. Boniface and two miles out of here on the Winnipeg branch, 
than any part of the line that I know of. It drifted more in the city 
and around it—this portion of the main line between here and the tem- 
porary bridge—and from here to a mile and a-half west. 


11865. Did you find, do you say, that those portions of the line 
which are a little above the level of the prairie, say two feet or there- 
abouts, were clear from difficulties caused by soow?—Yes; quite as 
clear as in summer. There was no trouble with it. 

11866, At these points which are level with the prairie, and where 
the difficulties occurred, were there side ditches ?—Yes; there were 
side ditches. 


11867. Of what dimensions ?—I suppose they would be about four 
or five feet wide and two feet deep. 


11868. Do you know whether those ditches had any effect- upon the 
accumulation of the snow ?—No; I think not. I think the grass and 
weeds had most to do with it. 


11869. Is the branch fenced now ?—Only part of it, from St. Boni- 
face to about Niverville. 


11870. Have you had any difficulties of that kind ?—There were 
several cattle killed between Selkirk and here. The fence was burnt 


down in the spring, and in several places we had eight or nine head of 


cattle killed. 


11871. Is the fencing contracted for or in progress of construction ? 
—It is under contract, and the wire is here now, or part of it. 


11872. Is there any other matter which you think would be proper 
to give by way of evidence, so as to assist usin our enquiry ?—I do not 
think there is that I have not given fully. 
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Avuaustin NoLin, sworn and examined: 
By the Chairman :— 


Mr Henry Clarke acting as Interpreter. 
11873. Where do you live ?—Ste. Anne’s, Point du Chéne, County 
Provencher. 
11874. How long have you lived there ?—Ten years. 


11875. Have you come of your own accord to give evidence before 
this Commission ?—Yes; 1 came to this Court voluntarily to give 
evidence. 

11876. Upon what matter do you consider it proper that you should 
be examined ?—I presume it is on the question of carrying the mail, 


11877. Between what points ?—From the office of the engineers in 
Winnipeg to section 15. 

11878. What do you know upon that subject?—I was here in the 
month of April when W. Alloway came and spoke to me in front of 
Rannatyne’s door on Main street. 

11879. What he did he say ?—He said: “I have a contract to give 
for carrying the mail up to the North-West Angle, and Thompson told 
me that you are the best man to do it.” 


11880. How often was it preposed that the mail should be carried ?— 
Once a week. 


11881. Were you to go direct to the end of that distance, or was it 
to be delivered at different points ?—I have to leave the mail at five 
different places. 


11882. Was there ary arrangement as to the means by which it 
should be carried ?—From Winnipeg to the North-West Angle it was 
to be sent by horses, and from the North-West Angle it was to be sent 
by canoe to be delivered at the diiferent stations along the line of 
section Jd. 

11883. Was it-part of the agreement that this mail should be carried 
by way of the North-West Angle, and not by any northern course ?—I 
was obliged to pass by the North-West Angle. It was the only route 
by which we could arrive at the destination of the mails. The road 
was not completed to Cross Lake. 


11884. Did you conclude any agreement on the subject ?—Yes. 


11885. For how long a period ?—To the best of my recollection it 
was for seven months. 


11886. Do you remember the time it began ?—I signed the contract 
for it on the sixteenth of April. 


11887. Of what year ?—I do not remember exactly the year, but it 
is about three years ago. I can ascertain it after I return home; but I 
think it will be about three years next April. 


11888. Did you enter into more than one agreement on this subject 


with Ailoway ?—No; I made but the one contract for carrying this 
mail, 


11889. Did you vlose an agreement at the first interview ?—No; I 
returned home but came back before I signed the contract. 
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11890. Did you arrive at a verbal understanding upon the first 
occasion ?-—-It was understood before I[ left for home, that I was to 
return in the course of a couple of days to sign the contract. 


11891. Then the terms upon which the contract was to be signed 
were finally agreed upon at the first interview ?— Yes; and I believe 
he had the contract made during my absence, ready for signature. 

11892. What price was paid to you for this service ? -$225 a month. 


11893. Did you know before that verbal agreement that this service 
was put up to public competition ?—At the time that I was spoken to 
about carrying this mail Il was not aware that there had been public 
tenders asked for, but after [ had signed the contract I met the late 
Honourable James McKay, who asked me if there had been public com- 
petition and public tenders asked for; [ told him no. He said then 
there were public tenders asked for, and I told him the price, and he 
said Alloway is making $200 or $300 a month out of you on the con- 
tract. 

11894. Do you know whether any one else than Alloway was in- 
terested in the profits of the bargain ?—When I offered to perform the 
service for $250 a month, I was sitting in Alloway’s office, which was 
directly opposite Mr. Nixon’s office. Ile said ‘* Wait awhile and I will 
see.” He made across over to Nixon’s office, and after awhile returned 
to his own office. He then returned and made a lower offer than that 
I had asked, but I refused. When Alloway returned to his.own office 
from Nixon’s office, he said: ‘‘I will give you $200 a Moth.” I 
refused. I said then: ‘ I will take it for $240 a month.” He said again: 
“ Wait awhile,” and left the office and crossing the street again, and 
so on three or four times. At last he agreed to give me $225, which I 
accepted. 


11895. Did he go each time that he crossed to Nixon’s office ?—There 
was only that place that he could go to, and there was only that house 
where Nixon’s office was. I am perfectly well aware that he was going 
there to consult with somebody, for every time he returned he offered 
a little more until we agreed on the $225. 


11896. Had you any other reason than that appearance of Alloway 
consulting with somebody else, to lead you to suppose that any one 
else than Alloway was interested in the bargain ?—I knew that Allo- 
way was in the babit of getting all the contracts from Nixon, and for 
that reason, when he went there to consult with him I was satisfied 
that there was something going on between them. 

11897. Had you any other bargain for carrying the mail between 
any other points with Alloway ?—The 22nd of June, following that 


time, 1 entered into an arrangement with Alloway for carrying the 
mail to the North-West Angle, that was the mail that was going to Fort 


Frances. 
11898. How far were you to carry that mail ?—110 miles from here 
to the North-West Angle. 
11899. How often did you undertake to carry the mail ?— Once a 
week, 
11900. In what place did you make that arrangement with Alloway ? 


—It was herein town. Alloway met me on the street and brought me to 
the Post Office ; I signed no contract, but did the whole thing verbally. 
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11901. Did you make an arrangement at the first interview: ?—He 
had already spoken to me previously, saying that he was going to get 
such a coniract, and that he was going to turn it over to me. 

11902. How long before that bargain was made with Alloway, was 
it that Alloway said he was going to get such a contract ?—I could not 
tell exactly, but it was not long before. 


11903. How much were you paid for the service ?—$150 a month. 


11904. Have you reason to believe that any person other than 
Alloway was interested in the profits of this arrangement ?—I cannot 
say positively; but [ have reason to believe, and do believe from the fact 
that he went out so often to consult with the other man before making 
the final arrangement with me. 


11905. That is upon the former occasion ?—Yes; the contract for 
section 15. The $150 a month was for the North-West Angle. 


11906. Do you know whether the Goverament asked for tenders for 
the carrying of the mail to the North-West Angle ?—Perhaps it was 
so in the English papers, but we did not see any thing of it. At the end 
of the time for which | contracted, Alloway came to me again and said 
the contractors were ready to take it for $120 a month, and if I would 
take it for the same price, he would giveit tome. You will have “ the 
preference if you will take it at the same price.” I refused and said I 
could not work any longer for nothing. 


11907. a carrying the mail to the North-West Angle, did you use 
any more than one horse?—Always two at least, but I had several 
horses engaged for the business. 


11908 Then it was not on horseback, but in some vehicle ?—It was 
always carried inw vebicle that I had made for the purpose, in the 
style of a buck-board. Then I always had two men and a canve waiting. 
The men with the canoes took the mail from the North-West Angle to 
Lake Deception where the two men separated. They had eighteen 
miles each to make. ‘'Lhere were five stations, and one man had to go 
to Rat Portage, and the other returned by the way of section 14. 


11909. About how long did it occupy a team to carry the mail from 
Winnipeg to the North-West Angle ?—The mail was given to me here 
on Saturday. Saturday we took it to my house out thirty-two miles to 
Pointe du Chéne. We remained there over Sunday. On Monday we 
started, and we returned to my house by Thursday evening. We never 
missed our time. We were always exact. 


11910. Afier starting on the Monday, at what time would you reach 
the Nortu- West Angle ?—Always two days from my house to the North- 
West Ang! and two days to return. I kept relays of horses on the 
road, ree the mail was always delivered here on Friday, so that it just 
took the round week. 


11911. In ordinary freighting how long would be the average ‘time 
taken to go from Winnipeg to the North-West Angle, without refer- 
ence to mail carrying ?—We carried freight—that is, myself and my 
brothers, carried treight for the Government for seven years from here 
to the North-West Angle. They always allowed us seven days to go 
and return, that is starting from Pointe du Chene, thirty-two miles 
from here and return seven days. Sometimes it took us more; some- 
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times less’ That is before the road was built, and while they were Frei#hting. 
building the Dawson Route. | 


11912, Do you mean seven days trom Pointe du Chéne to the North- 
West Angle and back, or from Winnipeg to the North-West Angle 
and back ?—From my place to the North-West Angle and back; this 
was with horses. If we went with oxen it took longer. 


11913. After the Dawson route was made, how long would it take 
for an ordinary team to take an ordinary load from Winnipeg to the 
North-West Angle ?--We could go in about seven days from here to 
the North-West Angle and back, taking a load one way; but a great 
deal depended on the state of the roads. 


11914. At some seasons it took longer and some less ?—When the 
roads were good we could do it faster than that. When they were 
bad, of course, we could not do it so fast. We have been from my 
house to the North-West Angle and back in four days. When I speak 
of seven dAfys I wish it to be understood that we worked for the 
Government for years, as much as seven months in the year, and it 
was an understanding that we should be allowed seven days for the 
round trip from my house to the North-West Angle and back. 

11915. What was considered in the year of 1875 to be a fair price Fair price in 1875 
for the use of a team and vehicle, and a man’s services as a driver ?— {0} use of team, 
I should say that a reasonable price for a man and team for the service driver 
that you have mentioned, would be about $4 or $4.50 per day. We *0r$4°0 perday. 
received more than that sometimes, sometimes less, but [ give that as 
the average. For my own part I would have done that service for 


$4 aday. I have done it for less than that for the Government. 


11916. Have you been accustomed to the purchase and sale of horses Buying Horses. 


at different times, and particularly about the;years 1875 or 1876 ?— 


Yes; that has been my special business buying and selling horses. 


11917. About the year 1875 what was a fair price for a good half- In 1875, $50 price 
brecd horse ?—For a good cart horse the price would be about $50 ; [0%.2,8004 cart 


that would be a good cart horse. 
11918. Suppose they were selevted carefully for the purpose of 


carrying loads over long distances, what could horses be obtained for 


for that purpose ?—When I speak of a good horse at $50, I mean horses 
that you would buy if you were going to load them to the base of the 
Rocky Mountains. For instance, in carrying my mail I bought horses 
at $50, and made fifteen journeys successively with them in carrying 


that mail. 


11919. Do you know whether that was the price generally paid for Good horses sold 
such horses in and about Winnipeg in that year ?—I have seen them a 
sold at a great deal less. At that time horses were not very dear here. 
At auction such horses as I have described would sell at about $30. 


11920. Did you ever sell any horses to Alloway about the year 1875, 
or afterwards ?—No ; I did not sell any horses myself to Alloway. 


11921. Did you know of any being sold by other persons ?—No; I 
was only present aud saw a horse sold by a ;Frenchman—a cream- 
coloured horse—but I did not catch the price. 


11922. Do you know the prices of ordinary horses of the country, or Unless ners 
better horses, in 1877 ?—I have, in giving the price of $50, given the or trotters, a 

. * : * : 7 xaigher price 
price that has ruled here for years ; and with the exception of horses \ouianot be paid 
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$93 for lot. 


Alloway acted as 
interpreter. 


that had a pedigree or some peculiar qualities, such as trotters, I do not 
know that people would pay a higher price. 


11923. Do you know the price by the 100 lbs. at which 
freighting was done from Winnipeg to the North-West Angle, about 
the years 1875 or 1876 ?—When the Dawson route was first opened, 
we got $2 per 100 lbs. for freighting from here to the North-West 
Angle, and after that the price was reduced to 6s. sterling, or $1.50 


11924. Was the Dawson route open before the year 1875 ?—The 
Dawson Route was opened about the year 1870, after the troops arrived. 
It was on the arrival of the second expedition of troops, they came by 
the Dawson route and we carried their freight. I mean myself and 
my brothers. 

11925. Is there any other matter connected with the purveyor’s 
office (Mr. Nixon’s), or with the Pacific Railway upon which you can give 
evidence ?—I carried a great lot of freight for them, and I bought some 
old waggons from him—old waggons and old harness that had been 
condemned by the Government and left at different stations along 
the road. 


11926. To whom did you pay the money ?—Alloway retained the 
money on my contract with him. In my freighting for the office, when 
I would make my monthly claim Alloway would retain the price of 
those things out of my estimates. I had charge of a lot of their things. 
at my house for a whole year, and they never paid me for it. 


11927. Was this property the property of the Government or of Mr. 
Alloway ?—Yes; it belonged to the Government. Mr. Nixon gave me 
an order to pick up all this property belonging to the Government, and 
bring it to my house and take care of it. 


11928. Did the property which you bought belong to the Govern- 
ment ?—Yes; what I bought from them belonged to the Government. 
it had been used on the Dawson route. 


11929. With whom did you make the bargain about the price at 
which you bought it ?—It was with Alloway and Nixon both. 


11930. Were they always together when you made a bargain ?— 
They were together at the time that I hought those waggons. 


11931. Did they consult together about fixing the price, or did one 
of them fix the price ?—Nixon appeared to want a higher price, and 
Alloway seemed to be saying to him: “ Better give it to him; it is all 
old stuff.” There were three old waggons, and a lot of old broken 
harness. I paid them $93 for the lot. 


11932. Who owed you this money from which this price was deducted ? 
—It was Alloway who owed me the money from which the price was. 
deducted. 

11933. Do you know whether Nixon agreed that this price might be 
deducted from what was owing by Alloway ?—When I bought the 
things in question, I said: ‘‘I have not the money to pay you” to Nixon. 
Alloway said : “ It does not matter.” Alloway was interpreting for me 
in the matter. He said: “ It is no matter, you can take the things, and 
at the end of the month the price will be deducted from the amount I 
have to pay.” Nixon consented to that. 


11934. Do you know about what date you made this purchase ?—I 
think—I am not very positive as to the date—but I think it was about 


a 


=I 
a) 
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the month of September of the same year that I made the contract 
with him. I think it must be about the year 1877. I could ascertain 
the date exactly if I were at home, and looking at my papers. 


11935. Did you get any receipt in writing for the price of this 
property, which was deducted from the money coming to you by Allo- 
way ?—I do not think I did. They had to pay me $425 every month 
and they simply deducted that from the amount they had to pay me. 


] 


11936. Is there any other matter upon which you can give evidence, 
so as to assist us in our enquiry ?—I am rather reluctant to speak, I 
always worked for them. 


11937. You have sworn that you would speak ?—There may be a 
great many things that | might remember, if | were questioned, or had 
time to think; but, at the present moment, I do not remember. I know 
that my son sold some oxen to Alloway, with carts and harness, all 
complete. I do not know the price, but I think it was £13 sterling for 
each—$65. Hach ox had a harness and cart with it, at £13 sterling. 


11938. Do you know whether that sale was for the Government 
—I mean was the property bought to be sold to the Government ?—I 
could not say, as it was not myself sold them ; it was my son. 


11939. Is there any other matter ?—No; I do not think there is. 


11940. Was that about the ordinary price for an ox and cart ?—That 
was rather a high price at the time. 


11941. Did you come from your home to give this evidence, or did 
you come on your own business to Winnipeg ?—I came for the purpose 
of giving my evidence. 


W. T. JENNINGS’ examination continued : 
By the Chairman :— 


11942. Do you wish to add to or explain your evidence given on a 
former occasion?—I should like to enlarge on the statement regarding the 
present class of line as in comparison with that as originally arranged. 
By the substitution of trestle work for solid embankment the class of 
line has been somewhat reduced, trestle work not being permanent. 
This would in no way alter the working of the line as compared with 
the former arrangement. 


11943. Do you mean that this change makes the property a less 
valuable one for the present but not less useful ?—It does not make it 
less useful. It makes it less valuable in a monetary sense, but not from 
the working point of view. . 


11944, Have you estimated what the probable cost will be to fill in 
the trestle work so as to make it a solid bank eventually ?—The dif- 
ference between the two estimates made np by me represents the 
difference of the two estimates referred to in my evidence. 


11945. Could you tell me now ?—$500,000—that is by the prices 
in the contract. 


11946. Then the saving with the trestle work as at present used 
would be $1,500,000 ?—No; $500,000 is the difference. 
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11947. 1 think you said that the saving on the whole work of section 
42 would be about $1,500,000 ?—Yes. 


11948. That includes the trestle work in its present proposed shape ? 
—It does. 


11949. But if that is converted into a solid embankment then the 
saving upon the whole work will be eventually about $1,000,000—is 
that what you mean ?—That is what I mean; taking as a basis the 
rute given in the contract. 


11950. Is there any other subject which you wish to remark on by 
way of evidence ?—Nothing further than simply all my statements 
are to the best of my knowledge, speaking from memory. 


11951. Did you mean in your former evidence to say that the original 
instructions concerning muskegs and water stretches had been modified ? 
—I dd. 

11952. In what manner have they been modified ?—That the use of 
muskeg material has been allowed in places. 


(1953. Has this been positively adopted, or is it under discussion 
sull ?2—It has been positively adopted, and the work is now going on. 


11954. Mr. Manning’s solicitor seemed to think that it was stil! an 
open question; that some of these changes had not been finally 
authorized, and, in consequence, that they were not able to proceed 
with their work on it, and therefore I wish you to be particular as to 
your answer to that question. Have you any explanation to give on 
that subject ?—As far as I am aware, [am acting in keeping with my 
instructions regarding how the embankments are to be made up from 
muskegs, 


11955. Is there any other matter concerning either muskegs or 
water stretches on which you are unable to give positive directions to 
the contractors, because you have not received definite instructions 
from your superior officer ?—Not that occurs to my memory at present. 


11956. Is there any other matter which you think it advisable to 
have more fully explained, or to have altered in your evidence ?-Have 
you any doubt that the deviations in the line, and tbe changes in the 
grade have diminished the amount of rock cuttings ?—I have no doubt 
about it. 


11957. Have you any doubt that the grades alone have diminished 
the amount of rock cuttings on the work ?—The deviations and change 
of gradients have combined to reduce the work. 


11958. Have youany doubt that the change in the grades alone has 
diminished the rock cuttings on the work ?—1L have no doubt. 


11959. Have you now any doubt whether you have heard officially, 
or otherwise, that the Government had retarded the progress of the 
contractor’s operations ?—I have no doubt. 


11960. In reference to embankments fur water stretches,do you wish 
to state more fully the mode in which the work is to be finished than 
you did in your previous examination ; if so, please do so?—I should 
like to say that at some points rock-borrowing has been adopted to 
complete embankments across water stretches; at others a rock base 
has been determined upon. 
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11961. You distinguish between rock bases and rock-borrowing; pleas 


explain what the distinet nn is ?—Referriny to arock basis, I Shiai 1D ie 


borrowed for the purpose of making an embankment to a few feet 
above the surface of the water, upon which trestle work will be erected. 
When I speak of rock-borrowing in the ordinary way, I mean that 


course had been adopted to complete embankments where the material 


from adjoining cuttings was insufficient. 


11962. You mean by the borrowing to make it a complete embank- 
ment ofrock ?—As arranged, acomplete embankment of rock with the 


exception in some instances of sufficient openings for the passage of 


water, such openings will be crossed by trestle work. 


11963. Is there anything further that you wish to say by way of 
evidence upon this subject ?—Nothing further that I can think of now. 


WINNIPEG, Saturday, 9th October, 1880. 
Wit~ttAM Murpoca, sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :— 

11964, Where do you live ?—In the city of Winnipeg. 

11905. How long have you lived here ?—About a year. 

11966. And before that ?—Before that in Bowmanville, which was 
my headyuarters, 

11967. Have you been in any way connected with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway ?—I have. 

11968. From what time ?—From June, 1871. 

11969, In what capacity were 
engineer. 

11970. Where ?—To make a survey of the Sault Ste. Marie Railway, 
from Sault Ste. Marie to 100 miles eastward instrumentally ; then 


to the crossing of French River exploratory. These were preliminary 
surveys. 


you first employed ?—As division 


11971. Had the country been examined by a simple exploration 
before that ?—Not previous to that, to my knowledge. 

11972. What was the number of the party of which you had charge ? 
—There were altogether about thirty men, as far 28 my recollection 
serves me. 


11973. Were they divided into more than one party ?—No; it 
required the whole party to carry out the instiumental work, and get 
provisions forwarded, we. 


11974. About what proportion of the party would be for engineering 
purposes, and what for transportation and other work ?—The full 7 
party would consist of about eleven or twelve men of the working 
party, engineering. The rest would be packers, cooks and camp 
men. 


11975. Where was your base of supplies ?—The base of supplies was 
originally to land at Sault Ste. Marie. I had then to distribute them 
throughout the whole distance to French River. 
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11976. How was the distribution of the supplies accomplished ?—In 
making the survey it ran for the first 100 miles in many places 
close to the river bank of the St. Mary’s River, in some places five or 
six miles inland, and I took them up by boat and distiibuted them at 
those points. I sent by boat to three different points between French 
River, at the end of the first 100 miles going eastward, and had 
provisions put at different points inland to mect me at my explo- 
ration as I arrived at those points. That service was performed by 
three men, I think. 

11977. Was any commissariat officer attached to your party, or did 
you take the responsibility of providing ?—Yes; | had a commissariat 
officer immediately under my control. 

11978. Did he take the responsibility of purchasing the supplies, or 
was that done by some other officer superior to him ?—The supplies, L 
think, were purchased by Mr. Wallace, if I recollect rightly. 


1:979. Was there any difficulty during that season’s operations on 


account of the supplies ?—None; whatever I had them directly under 


my own control, 


11980. About what time did the operations end for that season ?— 
The first 100 miles of instrumental work ended in November. 


11981. What was accomplished during the first season ?—An instru- 
mental survey of 100 miles was accomplished, plan and _ profile 
furnished to the Government, and the report upon it; also an explora- 
tion of the remaining distance over the 100 miles eastward to French. 
River, with a sketch plan, and report accompanying it as to the feasi- 
bility of the railway. 


11982. Was the exploration proceeding on the eastern portion at the 
same time that your instrumental survey was going on at the 
western ?—Not until I had run 100 miles eastward instrumentally, 
did I commence to continue my exploration easterly to French River. 


11983. Was the party diminished for exploration purposes ?—All 
but nine were sent home, who accompanied me with sleighs and pro- 
visions hauled through by men. 


11984. Then did you remain in the field during the winter of 187:- 
72 ?—I remained in the field until I had walked through to the cross- 
ings of French River and determined the most favourable points for 
crossing. Then | took my way to Ottawa by the Maganetawan and 
Nipissing colonization road to Toronto, and then to Ottawa. 


11985. About what time did you reach Ottawa ?—Some time in: 
February. 


11986, Had the party been all discharged then ?—AII discharged. 


11987. How long did you continue at office work in Ottawa ?—My 
office work was pretty well up. Plans and profiles were in a sufficiently 
forward state to be left there, and I was then sent by Mr. Fleming on 
another service. 


11988. Is the result of your season’s operations for 1871, and the 
ensuing winter, reported ?—Yes. 


11989. Among the printed reports?—Yes; the Sault Ste. Marie 


Railway. 
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11990. What was the service at the beginning of 1872 ?—I was four 
days at home, | think, and Mr. Fleming desired me particularly to go 
to Winnipeg to determine upon the feasibility of a line for the Pacitic 
Railway, from the crossing of Winnipeg River vid Euglish River, then 
south of Lac Seul to the head of Nipigon Lake; then by the branch to 


‘“Nipigon Bay. 


{ found, on arriving at Rat Portage, that the route 


proposed by Mr. Fleming was impracticable. I had then to determine 
the crossing of the Winnipeg River, and decide upon the route east- 
ward. In order to attain the information, I found a number of the 
Indians and chiefs of the locality eastward assembled at Rat Portage; 


and through Mr. McPherson, the Hudson Bay Agent, and from my 
own personal examinations, determined to make my exploration of the 
crossing at Rat Portage as the objective point eastward, and from 
information received | adopted the route as laid down on the plan 


which I now produce and file. (Hxhibit No. 109.) 
11991. Is this the red line marked “ William Murdoch, March, 1872 ?” 


—Yes; that is the line with altitudes taken at different points, and shown 


on the plan. 


11992. Was this route different from the one which had been pro- 
jected when you started on the work ?—The responsibility was thrown 
upon me of choosing that route through the country. At that time the 
Government did not know where to send out their parties for the 
ensuing year until that line was determined upon. 


11993. I understood you to say that Mr. Fleming had proposed some 
jine which you found impracticable ?— Vid English River. 


11994. Then he had proposed to you a different course from the one 
which you found to be the most favourable ?—Yes. 


11995. What was the route which he proposed ?— Vid English River, 
by what is called White Dog to Islington. 

11996. The starting point was Red River ?--No; I had nothing to do 
with Red River and these points. 


11997. | am speaking now of what Mr. Fleming had intimated that 


he desired you to do ?—He proposed a route by English River through 
by the south of Lac Seul. 


11998. Is that the route which you say you found to be impracticable ? 
—Yes; on examination of the different points, I found it impossible to 
construct a line along the English River. I had discretionary powers to 
adopt a different one if I wished. 


11999. What was the number of your party for that season’s opera- 
tions ?—Nine men and eight dog trains. 


12000. Do you mean only engineers and packers ?—I had simply one 
man with me, as assistant. 


12001. Was that a simple exploration ?—It was an exploration, what 
you may call a track survey, the points were laid down—lakes and 
notable points - so as to enable Mr. fleming to distribute parties from 
the information that he had got as to the best section of country to make 
instrumental surveys. 


12002. Where was your base of supplies for that season’s operations ? 
—1 carried them through from this place, Fort Garry, to Lake Nipigon 


with me, 
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Surveys; 1872— 


Winnipeg 
River to 
north of Lake 
Nipigon. 


Exploration end- 
ed at Ombabika 
Bay 2nd May,1872. 


Surveys be- 
tween Red 
River and 
Nipigon. 


Took charge of 
parties in field 
while Rowan at 
Ottawa, 


12003. At what point did the oper ations end ?—The operations ended 
north of Lake Nipigon at Ombabika Bay. 


12004. About what time ?—About the Ist of May, 1872. 


12005. Was any attempt made to ascertain the height at different 
points of the country ?—Yes; but my barometers were broken and my 
judgment had to guide me ‘as to the lay of the country. I may 
state, I suppose, that for some years afterwards, from the difficulty of 
the sections, instrumental surveys were carried on by the Government 

o try and better the choice of location, but had finally to adopt the 
route as laid down as nearly as indicated on the plan in the vicinity of 
the route laid down. 


12006. Was that the general course of the railway as now being 
constructed ?—Up to Eagle Lake, the east end of Eagle Lake. 


12007. After May, 1872, what was your next work ?—I was detained, 
through ice at Nipigon Bay for some considerable length of time, 
before [ was enabled to proceed to Ottawa by boat, where I reported 
to Mr. Fleming from the sketch plan and verbal report which I gave 
him at the time. On the surveys being distributed over the exploration. 
referred to, the report that I gave to Mr. Fleming was substantiated by 
the instrumental work. 


12008. Do you know whether the substance of that verbal report 
appears anywhere in the records?—I do not think so. The offices 
were afterwards burnt, and everything, with the exception of the profile 
and the Sault Ste. Marie work, was destroyed. 


12009. In a report of 1874, by Mr. Fleming, does he not make some 
allusion to the substance of this communication ?—None whatever that. 
Tam aware of. 


12010, And what after that ?—I was then given instructions on 
November 5th, 1872. 


12011. Between May, 1872 and November, do f understand that you 
were occupied in connection mith the Pacific Railway ?—Yes. Previous 
to Mr. Fleming’s departure for British Columbia, I was instructed to 
co-operate with Mr. James H. Rowan in looking after the parties in 
the Nipigon District. [I remained there until the fall at Nipigon Bay. 
Mr. Rowan went to Ottawa to take charge of the office, and I took 
charge of the parties in the field. 


12012. During what time did this arrangement last ?—During the 
summer, 


12013. What was your duty in regard to field work for that 
summer ?—My duty was to visit some of the parties in the field, to see 
the objective points, and give them instructions generally. 

12014. Had you any responsibility as to the supplies or only 
engineering work ?— Engineering work entirely; Capt. Robinson 
was the commissariat officer. 


12015. Were the engineers in charge of the different parties subor- 
dinate to you during that period ?—Yes. 


12016. Were their movements directed on your responsibility ?— 
They were; their instructions had been received previously and they 
knew their duties. 
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12017. Were the operations of that season, by the different parties, 
conducted satisfactorily ?—It substantiated the report that I made to 
Mr. Fleming in connection with the route from Red River, anda 
portion of the route from Lake Nipigon westward. 


Surveys: 18'72— 
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12018. But had you any charge of other parties working east of from Red River 


Lake Nipigon ?—Not immediately. 
12019. Under whom were they operating ?—Mr. Rowan. 


12020. Then your jurisdiction extended from Nipigon to Red River ? 
—Yes; westerly as far as the parties were out. 


12021. About how many parties ?—Four or five parties, [ think; I 
do not remember exactly. 1 was ill part of the season, and ‘laid up at 
Red ae when Mr. Fleming was going through. 


1202?. Do you know whether these parties under your control met 
with any unexpected difficulties ?—There may have been some slight 
difficulties in connection with the carrying out of the commissariat ; { 
remember hearing that the supplies were not regularly forw arded 
to them on the eastern portion of it. Aside from that nothing 
unusual. 


12023. Did the work for that season proceed to your satisfaction ?— 
No; i cannot say that it did so. 


12024. In what respect was it not satisfactory ?—There were some 
slight mistakes made in starting, at one of the points, which were 
afterwards corrected on the return of tho party coming in; it was 
about the only thing that I had to find fault with. 


12025. Did you remain in control of these oper ations after November, 
1872, when you received those other instructions from Mr. Fleming ? 
—No; my connection ceased with that part of the district. 


12026. Then what was the new work which you undertook ?—I was 
given instructions to run a preliminary line, an exploratory survey, 
from Prince Arthur’s Landing, Thunder Bay, to White Fish Lake. 


12027. What was the number over which you had charge ?—About 
twenty-cight or thirty men, with dog-trains. 

12028. What was done?—An instrumental survey was made between 
those two points, plans, profiles and reports. 


12029. Up to what time were you occupied in that winter ?—During 
the winter, and I returned in the spring to Ottawa. 


12030. Does your report on that subject appear in any of the printed 
volumes ?—I think that was burnt as well, at the time the Pacific 
Railway offices were destroyed. 


12031. Have you now any eEby, of your report on that subject ?—1 
have not. 

12032. Was there any trouble about supplies during that operation ? 
—None whatever. 


12033. What was the next work undertaken by you ?—The Colling- 
wood breakwater, [ think, was the next work 1 was entrusted with. 


12034. Is that in any way connected with the Pacific Railway ?— 
No. 
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12035. What was the next work you undertook in connection with 
the Pacific Railway ?—Prelimiaary location of a line between the head 
of the Kaministiquia and Lake Shebandowan. 

12036. About what time did you commence that ?—In the spring or 
July, 1874. 


12037. Were you in charge of a party ?—I had charge of two parties. 


12038. Were they engaged upon different works?—They were 
engaged upon the two ends of the work. I have written instructions 
dated 30th June, 1874, which are in substance to locate the line of the 
railway in the best position over the shortest route between the points 
referred to, having due regard to economy in construction, and espe- 
cially to secure a favourable allignment and easy gradient for traffic 
running eastward; also the extension of the line from Shebandowan to 
Lac des Mille Lacs, and a trial line over a portion of the ground in 
advance of the location line. 


12039. What was the base of your supplies for that operation ?— 
Thunder Bay. 


12040. Were there any difficulties connected with supplies during 
the work ?—None whatever. 


12041. Up to what time were you engaged in that work ?—Up to 
the latter end of November. 


12042. Were the parties discharged then ?—They went down on the 
boat when the season’s work was not completed. 


12043. Was the work not finished that year ? —Not completed. 


12044. For what reason ?—The season was too short to make the 
location satisfactorily. 


12045. The work was not countermanded ?—No; the work was not 
countermanded, but Mr. Hazlewood was sent up to supersede me. 


12046. What was the result of that ?—The parties went back the 
ensuing season, and Mr. Hazlewood resumed charge. ‘That fall I was 
discharged by Mr. Mackenzie. 

12047. Did you proceed to Ottawa before that happened ?—Yes. 


12048. Had you any intimation, before the discharge, that the 
Government were not satisfied with your management of the business ? 
—No. Certain charges were preferred against myself and S. J. Dawson 
in connection with the work. 


1204). Were those charges investigated ?—They refused an invest- 
igation; Mr. Mackenzie refused an investigation. I] demanded an 
investigation. 

12050. Were the charges communicated to you ?—Privately. 

12051. Not officially, from the Department, or from any superior 
officer ?—No; privately from Mr. Fleming. 

12052. Do you know whether Mr. Fleming made any report, or 
recommendation, on the subject to the Minister ?—I have no idea. I 


demanded from him, by letter, that an investigation should take place, 
on oath, into all matters connected with it. 


12053. Upon whom was this demand made?—Upon Mr. Fleming 
and upon Mr. Mackenzie. 
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ever; but I have a copy of the letter which I sent to Mr. Mackenzie. 


12055. Was a copy of that letter produced at any previous investiga- 

tion, or any examination betore a Committee ?—It was produced on my 

last examination before a Committee on matters connected with the Read a letter 
Pacific Railway, and a sub-Committee concerning the Kaministiquia. I 4{4ecayo to 
read it before the Committee to exonerate myself from charges brought before a Com- | 


mittee of Inquiry, 
by certain members of the Committee. setae 


12056. Did you on that occasion intimate to the Committee the sub- 
stance of what you are now intimating—that you were discharged 
‘without any investigation ?—I did; the matter was fully discussed 
before the Committee. 


12057. Was evidence taken before that Committee on oath ?—Yes; I 
was sworn at that time. 


12058. In consequence of that statement before the Committee, were 
any steps taken towards a further investigation of this matter between 
you and the Department ?—Nothing fur ther, 1] imagine, than the reports 
“_T have reason to think that there was. 


12059. Would there be any difficulty in investigating this matter 
between you and the Department now, or at some future time, on 
account of the absence of witness or any other trouble ?—I should think 
not. The absence of witnesses would, of course, materially affect the 
thing now. 


12060. Are you willing that the matter should stand as it is, or do Matter a dead 
you require that a further and fuller investigation should be made, !ssve now. 
either now or at some future time ?—I see nothing, either one way or 
the other, that would be of interest to me or to the Government to go 
on with it, or let it rest as itis. The matter is a dead issue now, 


12061. Then do we understand that you are indifferent in the matter ? . 
—I agree to whatever action the Commission think fit to take. Itisa 
matter that is past and gone, and when it was not investigated at the 
time, it is of no consequence to me now. I have survived the obliquy 
that was thrown upon me, after pressing in every possible way to get 
it brought to an investigation at the time. 


12062. What was the next work you undertook in connection with Railway Loca- 
the Pacific Railway ?—The next work immediately concerning the Georgian Bay 
Pacific Railway was the-Georgian Bay Branch and Canada Central _Branch— — 
Extension. Contract No. 12, 


12063. About what time was that commenced ?—In 1874; I left in In 1874 became 
1874. It was immediately after leaving the service of the Government puesta ny sah So 
that I became Mr. A. B. Foster’s engineer on the Georgian Bay Branch— Branch. 


immediately. 


12064. Mr. A. B. Foster obtained a contract ?—Yes; he obtained a 
contract for building the Georgian Bay Branch. 


12065. In this matter you were acting in his interest ?—Yes. 


12066. What was the first work you did in that capacity ?--I proceeded Instrumental 


: from har- 
to make an instrumental survey from the harbour of French River to poursof French 


the Nipissing road, and from thence to the Amable du Fond, which was River via Mipis: 
to be the terminus of the Georgian Bay Branch proper. Amable du Fond, 
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A year occupied 
on this work. 


Condemned road 
and advised 
Foster to have 
contract can- 
celled. 


Opinion corro- 
borated by 
Walter Shanly. 


The crossing in 
connection with 
Sault Ste. Marie 
line of witness’s 
Survey 1872, were 
those fixed on had 
the line been 
carried out. 


‘Hazlewood sent 
to report on route 
from Renfrew to 
mouth of French 
River. 


12067. That is near the central point of the four townships marked 
A, B,C, D?—Yes. 

12068. Which was, in the contract with Mr. Foster, designated as the: 
eastern terminus of the Georgian Bay Branch ?— Yes. 


12069. How long were you occupied on that service ?—That, together 
with the Canada Central, { was a year. 


12070. Was Mr. Foster also interested in the Canada Central ?—Yes. 
12071. You were still in his employment at that time?—Yes. 


12072. I believe the result of the exploration on the Georgian Bay 
Branch was to find that there was no feasible route within the gradients 
required ?—I condemned it on account of the difficulties to be encount- 
ered in constructing a road under the castiron contract that was 
entered into between Mr. Foster and the Government. I advised him to: 
have the matter cancelled, as it was impossible for him to build it. 


12073. Was this opinion corroborated by some other independent 
engineer ?—It was corroborated by Mr. Walter Shanly, who acted in 
conjunction with me when itywas brought before Mr. Mackenzie’s. 
notice and Mr. Fleming’s. 


12074. Was any attempt made to induce the Government to change 
the gradients, so as to make it a practicable route ?—Yes; from inform- 
ation so given with all the details and data of elevation of that part of 
the country. 


12075. What what the result of this representation and application ? 
—Mr. Mackenzie refused, and Mr. Fleming refused to consider the 
matter, as I imagine from the final result of it. I never had an inter- 
view with Mr. Mackenzie. They had to bring Mr. Walter Shanly, but 
J know the results. 


12076. The work was finally abandoned, I believe, and the contract. 
annulled ?-—It was. I may state that the crossings in connection with 
the Sault Ste. Marie line that I chose in 1872 


12077. You mean the crossings of French River?—I do; were the 
points determined upon to make connections with Sault Ste. Marie, had 
the line been carried out. 


12078. Do you know whether before you went upon the ground 
yourself there had been any previous explorations or examinations of 
the country to ascertain whether a feasible line could be obtained ?— 
There was a report issued. Mr. Hazlewood was sent out by the Govern- 
ment to report on the whole road from Renfrew to the mouth of French 
River. | 


12079. Do you know the result of Mr. Hazlewood’s examinations ?— 
Yes; I went carefully over the Georgian Bay Branch portion of them. 

12080. Were they planned and profiled ?—There was a plan. 

12081. A location plan ?—No; what we call a track survey plan and 
a report. 


12082, Had there been any profile or had the examination been con- 
ducted so as to permit of it ?—I think the profile was taken from Sir 
William Logan’s geological plans and survey under his direction. 


12083. There was nothing like a working profile ?—No. 
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12084, And what was the result of Mr. Hazlewood’s examinations “¢orsian Bay 
as to the probability of obtaining a practicable line ?—Altogether erro- Contract No. 12, 


neous ; entirely impracticable. 


12085. But I mean to ask at what result did he arrive ?—That a Hazlewood re- 
satisfactory line could be got according to his report. His report testi- Ore ela to 
fied that taking each distinct portion of the country as far as he had had. 
examined it, that a satisfactory line could be got. I think there are 


files of that report still in the office, which can be referred to. 


12086. Had he made an examination of the continuous line between 
the centre of those four townships or thereabout, and some points on 
French River, tv which a railway could be constructed, or was it only 
in detached localities ?—He represented that he had done so,but I went 
over the ground with some of the men whom he had in his employ at 
that time, and found their camp fires, found their crossing places where 
they had crossed, &c., and he came over from where the four townships 
are about a creek called Rush River, where he did not walk over that 
portion between that point and the mouth of French River, but went 
around in a canoe. 


12087. Did you find any serious difficulties in that portion which Hazlewood dia 
you think he had not carefully examined ?—The whole difficulties Mor cae. 
appeared to occur between those points that he had not examined any the difficulties 
portion of, and from there almost the entire distance of fifteen miles °°" 
out of the twenty-two miles was undulating bare rock, with nothing 
to construct a railway—to form a railway bed of very wide crossings 


and over numerous openings of water courses. 


12088. That is what you mean by crossings ?—Yes; crossings of 
water courses. 


12089. Was this length of twenty-two. miles from the mouth of 
French River or thereabout, to a point further north-east at which the 
crossing of the line was expected to be made at one time ?—That was 
between French River and what is called Cantin’s Bay. The crossing 
is six miles further up which I recommended them to adopt, making a 
connection with the Sault Ste. Marie line. 


12090. Is it your opinion that at the time the contract was let to the When contract 
: a a ; fe) 
late Honourable Mr. Foster, to build this Georgian Bay Branch, there reasonable PrO- 
y ili 1 1 inse i fb ability of a feast- 
was a reasonable probability of a feasible line being obtained Oven blienDADi Ly 08 a ees 
route indicated in the contract ?—No; not in my mind, None from laid down in 


what I had previously seen of the country in 1859 and 1860. cOperace 


12091. Do you mean also from what you have seen since ?—And also 
from what I have seen since. J condemned the whole line from the 
inception, from the fact that in starting from Douglass it ran over the 
projected line running over the heights of land of the highest part of 
Ontario in that vicinity where all the rivers—the principal rivers flow- 
ing into the Ottawa and Lake Huron—from their sources. 


12092. These last remarks seem to apply more to the extension of Had not specifica- 
the branch—I mean the extension of the Canada Central from Douglass pace as tee ten 
westward, My question was intended to apply to the Georgian Bay six feet toa mile, 
Branch ?—Then my answer is: had not the specification been so framed been carried out. 
demanding grades of twenty-six feet to a mile ascending easterly, the 
work might have been carried out by Mr. Foster. 
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Castes 12093. It was upon that matter, I believe, that you applied to the 
Contract Ne. 12. Government for a modification of the terms of the contract ?—Yes. 


The Government 12094, And in consequence of the refusal to modify, the matter was 

modity this and abandoned ?—The matter was abandoned on these grounds, and certain 

$0 abandon iwc™ alterations of the line were also demanded. The abandoning of the 

jine contract was first twenty miles of road to Qantin’s Bay. 

Ri de 12095. Adopting water way instead of railway ?—Yes; on which 
locks were spoken of at a point on the river to improve the navigation 
of the river to a point twenty-six miles up. 


12096. What was your next connection with any works pertaining to 
the Pacific Railway ?—Next the Canada Central. 


12097. When was that ?—During a portion of the same year, and for 
some little time afterwards. 


12098. What was your duty in connection with that ?—Mr. Foster, 
on his arrival from England, from the advices I had given him, began to 
fear that the line throughout was not represented truly or to his 
interest, in the report given by Mr. Hazlewood. 


Profiles andloca- 12099. For this, which you call the extension of the Georgian Bay 
tn arcd before Branch, had there been profiles and location maps prepared before the 
contract. contract ?—By me? 
12100. No; by anyone ?—No, I think not; simply an examination 
as Mr. Hazlewood conducted it. 


12101. Do you mean examination in the shape of exploration ?—I 
think one line was run from French River eastward for a short 
distance by Mr. Mortimer, from what is called the “ Key,” six miles 
east. 


12102. We are now speaking of the extension which was undertaken 
by the Canada Central as distinguished from the Georgian Bay Branch 
proper: do you know whether plans or profiles of that had been 
prepared before the contract with the Canada Central, as to the ex- 
tension ?—I think not; it was simply on Mr. Hazlewood’s report. 


12103. Without plans ?— Without plans. 
Instructed by 12104. What were your duties in connection with that portion of the 


Foster to make ‘ anak: ase MeV ou Py nats 
exploration to ne,—the extensicn?—Mr. Foster asked me to make an exploration 


find best line. | where, in my opinion, the best line of railway could be got for the 
extension of the Canada Central,—to make an examination of the 
country. 


Proposed thatthe 12105. What were the results ?—We proposed that the line should 
tho valley ofthe take what is called the valley of the Ottawa, the natural great artery 


Ottawa. of the country, where the lowest elevations could be obtained. 
Foster construct- 12106, Was the central extension abandoned finally ?—No; Mr. 


Renfrew: hoping Foster instead then of building from Douglass vid the route projected 


a ee ee a by Mr. Fleming, and reported upon by Mr. Hazlewood, constructed the 

Canadian Pacific branch to Renfrew, some thirty-two miles, with a view that should the 

ot ied Northern Colonization Railway on the other side of the river cross at 
Portage du Fort, he would have command of the traffic of the Pacific 
Railway. 


12107. Was the extension as contracted for with the Canada Central 
abandoned ?—It went through other hands, and went into the hands of 
other contractors, McIntyre & Worthington. 


;, 
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12108, Not over the same route ?--No; that was abandoned entirely Terminns Of 
from my showing the inexpediency of taking a line by the projected tral on Lake 


route as indicated by Mr. Hazlewood. Nipissing. 


12109. What was your next connection with the Canadian Pacific Determines ter- 
Railway ?—My next connection was the determining of the terminus Guus pe vanace 
of the Canada Central Railway on Lake Nipissing, to the east of Lake Nipissing. 
Nipissing, with a view of getting a common point so as to admit of the 
line running north and also to the south of Lake Nipissing, and to 
carry the railway to the north sufficiently far back from the waters of 
Lake Nipissing, should they be used for navigable purposes, so that the 
line should not be overflowed, 


12110. By whom were you engaged in this service ?—By the present 
Government. Engaged teben 
12111; About what time did the service commence ?—In December» Spore purpose. 
1878; also to make a survey and soundings of what is called the Hast eee ee 
Bay of Lake Nipissing, for the purposes of a harbour in connection pay Of Le ke Nip: 


- | ne issing in order to 
with the railway. fix on harbour. 


12112. Is that the bay laid down on the map, marked South-East 
Bay ?—Yes; and plans and profiles showing terminal points of the bay 
and the terminal point of the Canada Central Railway are in the 
office. 


12113. With a report on the subject ?— With a report—yes. 


12114. What was the number of the party for that service ?—I think Size of party, 
it was about eighteen altogether. eighteen. 


11115. Was there any difficulty about supplies ?—None whatever ; [ 
took them with me. 


12116. When did the service end ?—TI think it only occupied about 
two months altogether. 


12117. Then what was your next operation ?—My next service was, Contract Ne. 48, 
I had instructions to locate the first 100 miles from Winnipeg west- 


ward. 
9th June, 1879, 
12118. About what time did you commence ?—On the 9th June, commenced to 
1879 locate 100 miles 
. west of Winnipeg. 


12119. Where were your headquarters during that service ?—Win- 
nipeg. 
12120. Were your instructions from the head office ?—Yes; from 
Mr. Fleming. I had nothing to do with the office here virtually, but 
my instructions were to submit the instructions to Mr. James H. 
Rowan, the District Engineer, to supplement any directions not therein 
given, if there was anything omitted, from his knowledge of the 
country. 
12121. Your instructions were to report direct to the head office ?— Instructed to re- 


: t to head 
Certainly; I never reported to Mr. Rowan on any subjectwhatever. Sia aiat 


12122. What party had you in your charge ?—I had the usual loca- Size of party, 
tion party of twenty-one or twenty-two men altogether. eiifriere BUS at te 


12123. How many for engineering work ?—The usual transit man, 
leveller,chain men, rod-men, picket men, axe men, generally comprising 
thirteen or fourteen of a party. 
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Contract Ne.48. 12124, And the other men ?—For packing provisions, moving camp, 


making stakes, pickets, &c., involving all the work necessary to carry 
on the work collectively or with any advantage. 


12125. I suppose Winnipeg was the base of supplies ?—Yes; every- 
thing was brought from here. 


No difficulty 12126. Was there any trouble about supplies?--None whatever, 

about supplies. except from the badness of the road and the generally wet season 
which impeded work some. 

Suryeycompletea 12127. About what time was that survey completed ?—About the 

Pattycatat latter end of August or lst September—surveys were completed in the 

Piers ing ereduest ital: [here was one party sent from me, at Mr. Fleming’s request, to 

aieety a run a line into Portage la Prairie. 

fap t 12128. Was that intended’as a branch line or as a deviation of the 
main line ?—It was run simply to make a connection to show the extra 


length that would be entailed by running a line there. 


12129. And to deviate the line?—And deviate the line—yes, and to 
get the general features of the ground over which it passed. 


Location plans 2 ; . ‘yo . 
Pauitiran lon prs: 12130. Were location plans and profiles prepared comprising this 


pared asfaras work ?—Yes; they were prepared as far as the work was ready to go 


ba Ain dytos on with forthwith. 


12131. Was this a final location or a trial location ?—It was a final 
location. There were yortions of the work that would have been 
altered when the rodd was being constructed, For instance, there were 
two routes, one on the 4th base line and there was another running 
from three miles to three and a-half miles further north—the 4th 
base line was completed, but there would have been an alteration in the 
wet piece of ground eight miles in extent to the west side of the Province 
It would have kept half a mile to a mile or a mile and a-half further: 
south to obviate the necessity of going through wet ground, but the 
survey had to be carried through to ascertain the extent and the advi- 
sability of taking it through the wet ground or abandoning it. 

Explainsthow his 12132. When did your connection with this particular work cease ? 

oe e et osed: —During the winter—in January. The latter end of January I got 

instructed by | | imperative instructions from Mr. Fleming, by telegram, to make an 

line from end of 6Xamination of the country from the end of the first 100 mile contract 

first 100 miles vid the valley of the Assineboine towards the coal regions with 

coal regions. a view of getting a line that would be not adverse to the coal traffic, 
with the least gradients adverse to the coal traffic. 


Rowan took pos- 12133. Did that end your connection with the first 100 miles? 

hess’e office and —If you will allow me,I will make an explanation. During my 

papers. absence, my staff who were working in my office at that time, 
preparing those plans, I got a letter here stating that Mr. Rowan had 
taken possession of my office and all my papers at the instance of Mr. 
Fleming, and my offices were turned into traffic offices for the Depart- 
ment connected with the Pembina Branch. 


12134. Do I understand that you had an office in connection with 
this first 100 miles separate from the general engineers’ office occupied 
by Mr. Rowan ?—Certainly. 

12135. In the same building ?—Not in the same building at all. 


This building I applied for to Sir Alexander Campbeil, who was the 
Postmaster-General, for the reason that there was no room in the 


; 
. 
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office below for two parties to work in at the beginning, and I chose COmt™*¢t No. 48, 


thoses offices. J had my office apart from Mr. Rowan’s, and the work 
was going on when this action was taken, which I feit very indignant 
at. It might easily have been left until I returned from the exploration 


“of the work which I was sent upon, and I wrote very strongly on the 


matter in connection with it. What object there was in it I cannot 

conceive. Mr. Rowan also sent for my own private papers at my own 

house, for what object I cannot understand. It was a most unpardon- 

able thing for a professional man todo. At the same time Mr. Rowan, 

knowing I was 150 miles west of this, wrote me letters to give up 

everything connected with this, previous to my getting any know- 

ledge from Mr. Fleming of his desire to have my office, and that 

the Minister had instructed him to request me to take charge of the 

second 100 miles west. Consequently, after bringing over the iron and Took charge of 
ties and starting the contract here last year, as soon as I went out on S¢condAno miles 
the other work my connection virtually ceased with the first 100 River, contract 
miles, and I took charge of the second 100 miles west—a more difficult roguininbeain ona) 
Jocation. The answer that was given to me was that there was no work £ineer on this 

to be done on this section requiring an engineer, by Sir Charles Tupper ; j 


that it was going to be done by assistants. 


LUXTON. 


Contract Nov £5, 


: a Helping Newses 
By the Chairman : bil tact 


12136. Have you anything further to add to your evidence, or any Copy of Free 
documents which you wish to produce to the Commissioners?—I beg A728 filed to 
to put in a copy of the Daily Free Press of December 19th, 1878, contain- a oeemes Be 
ing the article referred to in my former evidence which I submitted in head, 
refutation of the evidence of Mr. Whitehead that the Free Press 
was hostile to him, and had done all it could against him. The article 


is headed “Our Outlet” and marked with my initials. (Exhibit No 110.) 


12137. Is there anything further that you wish to add ?— That is 
all. 


WitwuiAmM F. Luxton’s examination continued : 


JAMES SUTHERLAND’S examination continued : J. SUTHERLAND, 


Fort Frances 


By the Chairman :— Lock— 
Book-keeping,. 


12138. Can you produce now the statement of the goods which were gtatement of 


é y : oye . I , value of goods 
delivered over at the time which you ended your connection with the ee lem 


Pacitic Railway ?— Yes. when witness’s 
: ° ry connection with 
12139. With the prices attached ? —Yes. Locks ceased. 


12140. What is the gross sum ?—At the invoice price with freight $20,261.76. ° 
and charges added, $25,327.19, less depreciation, say 20 per cent., 
$5,065.43. : 

12141. Net value ?—$20,261.76. 

12142. Have you credited the store account in your books with that 
amount ?—Yes. 

12143. What is the result of the store account then by crediting it Store account 
with what you find to be the proper value of these articles transferred die Sy 
by you as above mentioned ?—It is $233.40 short. 
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witness. 


12144. In the list which you produce have you added any things 
which were not in your former statement of goods transferred by you ? 
—I have not. 


12145. In the making up of this statement you have included besides 
the articles which were property charged to Store Account, plant, 
machinery, rolling stock and other goods not properly store goods, have 
you not ?—Yes; they all go back into the stores again when the works 
are closed. They are all stores and charged to the stores department, 
and I credited them back when they went back into the store. 


12146. Had you no account in your books which was exclusively for 
the purpose of showing the goods which were disposed of to labourers 
and other persons employed, as distinguished from other property used 
upon the works ?—No. 


12147, And did you always enter in your Store Account plant and 
machinery ?—Yes; there was no profit supposed to be on anything of 
that sort. 


12148. | am not speaking of profit. I understood, from what you said 
the other day, that you had an account to which was charged all the 
supplies that you got for the purpose of distribution amongst the men 
at prices agreed upon, and that you credited that account with the value 
of these goods which you had disposed of to the men ?—No,; we charged 
the stores with everything that came in there in the way of supplies 
and plant, and when we kept stores for the benefit of the men we 
charged them at a profit; but any profit, there was, was.supposed to be 
on the stuff sold to the men. 


12149. Do I understand that your books show this: that upon the 
rolling stock, plant, machinery, tools and hardware furniture and the 
goods of all kinds which were kept for the purposes of sale, there was 
only a loss during the time in which you had charge, of $233.40 ?—Yes.. 
Of course that is what you mean by losing stuff altogether. 


12150. No; I asked if they show only that loss ?—Yes. 


WILLIAM Murpocu’s examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


12151. In connection with the first 100 miles was there some matter 
of Drope’s which you wish to refer to?—He was a tie inspector of 
mine during the time I was in charge of the work. 


12152. Was there some trouble about the inspection?—It appears. 
that after I left he was discharged for some reason or other. 


12153. As far as your knowledge is concerned, what have you to say 
in the matter ?—As long as he was under me his conduct was satis- 
factory, and he obeyed my instructions. I gave him written instructions 
which he could not* fail to carry out; as far as I know they were 
carried out. I have no reason to believe that they were otherwise. 


12154. Was there more than one tie inspector under you ?—No. 


12155. Do you mean that his conduct was always satisfactory to the 
contractors who furnished the ties ?—No; his conduct was satisfactory 
to me. 
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12156. Was there at any time occasion to revise this inspection ?— Contract No. 45- 

Inspection of 


Not under me. Ties. 


12157. Did you ascertain yourself, by personal inspection, whether Has no doubt in- 
he had made a proper examination in the first instance ?—From what [Pecgon auties 
1 saw of all the ties brought to this side of the river I have no doubt 
that the inspection was properly made. 


12158. Then you had an opportunity yourself of forming a personal 
judgment on the subject ?—I saw them every day passing and re- 
passing. 

12159. Is there any other matter connected with that Drope affair 
which you think ought to be explained ?—I have made all the explana- 
tion so far as [ am concerned personally. He will, [I believe, refer to 
me in the matter. 


RE Scenes 


Tomas Drops, sworn and examined : DROPE, 
By the Chairman :~- 


12160. Were you engaged in any transactions connected with the 
Pacific Railway ?—Yes. 


12161. In what way ?—I went to Ottawa and asked for a position as 
inspector, and [ got it from the Minister of Railways, and I have his 
letter to that effect. He sent Mr. Bradley, his secretary, to introduce 
me to Mr. Schreiber. 1 went to Mr. Schreiber’s office and met him, 
and he told me that he would telegraph me to join him at Toronto. I 
got here on the 23rd December, and in about twenty or twenty-five 
minutes I reported myself to Mr. Schreiber for duty, and he instructed 
me to report myself to Mr. Murdoch, and I did so. 


12162. What else ?—I obeyed Mr. Murdoch’s instructions. 


12163. What else ?—I went out on the line; went over the ties; Charged with 
went among the sub-contractors. The contractor was Mr. Ryan, but ea Rare ap 
he had some thirteen or fourteen subs, and I went round among the ernment without. 
camps, and among the men, where they were making the ties, and *™*?°™Y: 
gave them instructions that there was no use in bringing out ties that 
would not pass specification, Mr. Murdoch had given me the specifi- 
eatinn, and I showed this notice to these men; and I got a letter from 
Mr. Rowan, charging me with contracting debts for the Government 
that I had no authority to do, while I had the receipt from the Times 


office three days previous for my own money, 


12164. Is it for the publication of this notice that the debt was 
supposed to be contracted ?—No; I paid my own money for it. 


12165. Did Mr. Rowan accuse you of contracting a debt when you 
_ had not contracted a debt ?—He did. 


12166. Was he right ?—No. 


12167. Then what next ?—I went over the ties from time to time; Instructed by 
_ and I got a letter from Mr. Murdoch, instructing me to take instruc- Scpre/bor 10. 
_ tions from Mr. Force during his absence, which I did; and I went on Rowan’s.au- 
to carry them out until I got a letter from Mr. Schreiber to acknow- °™* 


ledge Mr. Rowan, 


(ROPE 


Railway Con= 
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Contractors not 
paid on his certifi- 


cate. 


Ultimately con- 
tractors paid on 
his certificate. 


Contractors com- 
plained that wit- 
ness did not do 
them justice. 


Witness’s cause 
of complaint. 


Returned to Win- 
nipeg on 10th of 
April. On 12th 
told he must not 
come to town. 


Told that he had 
been removed 
from pay-roll, 


Rowan wrote him 
that he had in - 
structions to 
remove him from 
pay-roll. 
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12168. Up to the time of getting that letter from Mr. Schreiber, had 
there been any complaint of your conduct ?—Not that I am aware of. 


12169. Have you got that letter : is there any complaint ?—Yes ; 
they refused to pay the contractors upon my certificate. 


12170. Then you think the contractors have a cause of complaint ? 
—The contractors have no cause of complaint at all. I understood, 
yesterday, Mr. Brooks, the cashier of Mr. Ryan, who was one of the | 
partners of Mr. Ruttan, and Mr. Ryan told me that they had got an 
order from Ottawa to call at the ‘bank and get the money on my cer- 
tificate. You will understand me, the first contractor and contractors 
were all passed; there was John Ryan and Mr. Whitehead, and Mr. 
Ruttan and Mr. Ryan, the sub-contractors. Hvery one of them com- 
plained that I did not do them justice, that I was too hard on the 
inspection, and didn’t make sufficient returns in the number of ties 
got out. 

12171. Do I understand that you come forward wishing to be exam- 
ined, because you think there is some cause of complaint on your part, 
against some officer or some one connected with the works : is that 
right ?—No. 

12172. What is it you wish to have investigated ?—I wish to clear 
myself of anything that may be disparaging to me at any time, or to 
any one who I acknowledged at the time. 


12173. Ts not that a cause of complaint, that you have been dispar- 
aged ?—Yes; but not to apply to any one else. I have cause of com- 
plaint against Mr. Rowan. 

12174. What is your cause of complaint against Mr. Rowan ?—Mr. 
Ryan’s contract went over thirty-five miles, and there was not a suffi- 
cient roof, but one, on the whole road. 

12175. What do you mean by roof?—I mean a house that belonged 
to the Government and was furnished by the Government; and Mr. 
Ryan, as I understand it at the time, rented it from Mr. Rowan, and 
rented it to the tenant. 

12176. That is no cause of complaint. You tell me what your com- 
plaint is, I will try and investigate it; but I do not wish to occupy our 
time with anything but the cause of complaint ?—I came to town on a 
Saturday night, on the 10th of April, and I got a letter from him on 
the 12th, that I was not to come to town. I put in an affidavit, signed ¢ 
by six respectable gentlemen that there was not a proper place for any 
man to live in on the line. ; . 

12177. Did he discharge you beeause he alleged you had disobeyed | 
orders ?—No; he wrote me to say that I had been removed from the — 
pay-roll on the previous month. I paid no attention to that letter, and — 
went on with my work, until Mr. Molesworth came on the 23rd of © 
April. He re-inspected and counted the ties and Idid not know his ~ 
return. Then after that Mr. Rochester was sent on, and I do not know — 
his return. 

12178. Did they ever discharge you—any of them ?—Mr. Rowan © 
wrote me to say that he had got instructions from Ottawa to remove ~ 
me from the pay-roll. % 

12179. Did he state the reasons why you had been removed ?—No; — 
his letter is here. 

12180. Do you know the reasons ?—No. 
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Jd. H, RowAn’s examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


12181. Was Thomas Drope discharged by you from the service of the Drope discharged 

Government ?—He was by instruction from Ottawa. tie Inspector by. : 
. ° . ° oraer 

12182. Do you know from what cause ?—I believe for inattention to Ottawa 


his duties. 


12183. Do you know in what the inattention consisted ?—Yes; Mr. Schreiber spoke 
Schreiber spoke frequently to me about Mr. Drope’s presence in town, {eauently to wit- 
when Mr. Schreiber was here himself, complaining that he seemed to Drone a erescnes 
be all the time in town and around the Pacific Hotel, and he told me ” “°”" 
that that kind of thing must not be. I then wrote to Mr. Drope to say 
that he must stop out on the work. After that, I think he came to 
town. Iam not quite sure of the dates, but I can by referring to the 
letter-books, and having disobeyed my orders, [ suspended him, and I 
wrote him a letter to that effect I think. The day after, I think it was, 

I wrote to Mr. Drope telling him that I would suspend him, and that I 

should report his conduct to Ottawa. I received a telegram from the Received a tele- 
Engineer-in-Chief telling me to discharge Mr. Drope. That was the day S@m from |. 
after I mailed the letter to Ottawa that I received the telegram from charge Drope. 
Ottawa ordering me to discharge him. 


12184, Then do you consider that you received the telegram before 
your letter reached Ottawa ?—Certainly; I only wrote the day before. 


12185. Then the telegraphed instructions could not have been 
caused by your letter ?—No; it was not caused by any communication 
of mine at all to Ottawa. 


eres: AREAS meee eee 


MURDOCH. 
Wi.LiiAmM Mourpocn’s examination continued : 
Preliminary 
: Survey— 
By the Chair Man i— Line na north 


of White Fish 
12186. What was your first work in connection with the second 100 Lake fo oe 
miles west ?—There was one piece of work in connection with the Black Stur- 
_ Government that I omitted to tell this morning. I was instructed about Seon Lake. 
the 23rd October, 1873, to run a line from some twenty miles north of Ge oben Saas 
- White Fish Lake just north of Lac des Mille Lacs, thence on to Sandy a tine from twen- 
- Bay, some 115 miles westward, and then eastward to a point on Black ty miles north of 
- Sturgeon Lake. Mr. Fleming had an idea at that time of straightening west to Sandy | 
out the line somewhere in the direction of the present route, only fur- Bitsk Chunar 
_ ther to the north. You were asking as to the cost of the surveys, or Lake. 
_whether they involved more expenditure at one time than another 
under certain circumstances, That was an expensive survey from preter be 
the fact that I arrived at Thunder Bay by the last boat previous to for this. ~~ 
the snow falling in sufficient quantities to enable stores to be moved. 
_ Two parties were two weeks camped at Thunder Bay near the Second 
River. Previous to my going up there Mr. Rowan took upon himself 
to write to Mr. Dawson. He spoke to me in regard to the matter and 
said that he would write to retain horses to carry this material to the 
point where I would require to use it. There was a party of about 
_ sixty men altogether in the two parties, perhaps more. The provisions 
had to be transported from Thunder Bay, or from that river to Lac des 


Mille Lacs, or to the Savanne River at the-head of Lacdes Mille Lacs, 


ei ead 
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vein White Rich 2 distance of about 115 miles, with all the camp equipment and outfit for 
Lake to Sandy two parties. On arriving there a horse trail had to be cut some twenty 
ay, thence to . ate 
Black Stur- miles north to utilize the horses that [ subsequently got, to get as far 
geom Lakes 43 White Fish Lake. From there twenty miles of transit line had to 
be run from that point due north to the place of beginning to commence 
surveys east and west. From that point we had dog trains to transport 
provisions entirely, involving twenty miles of dog trail to be cut. 
Moberly sick. Then from there one of the engineers, Mr. Moberly, became sick. I 
had to take his position and run his party, running westerly to what is 
called Sandy Lake, a distance of 115 miles, together with 115 miles of 
dog trail to be cut and traverses of iakes, in connection with the 
general line of the survey. Mr. Gordon, my other assistant, took a party 
eastward some seventy-six miles to the Black Sturgeon Lake. After 
finishing that he travelled back and came out to me some 176 miles, to 
Back to Thunder assist me in getting through. We came then back to Thunder Bay 
ede after getting the survey completed. Under those circumstances, the 
length of the line to be surveyed and cost of equipment would involve 
the expenditure on a survey of that kind very much greater than if 
you had not to take your supplies such a distance. The waiting for the 
taking of the ice and a snow fall, together with the fact that when I 
arrived there I found only two or three span of horses—four, I think, 
were ordered by Mr. Rowan altogether, and it required twelve or 
fourteen teams of horses to transport the material. Consequently 
exceptional cause in different places involved different outlays of 
money. 


12187. What was the number of the party which you had charge of . 
on that occasion ?—There were two parties. 


12188. How many men ?—Probably thirty or thirty-five men in each; 
hanties had to be built along the line of the road. 


12189. Was each party to do a different kind of work, or similar 
work at different places ?—They were doing similar work, one going 
east and the other west; in conjunction with that the oats ran out, there 
was no oats to be had in the place; hay was scarce, and we had to bake 
bread and mix it with straw to keep the animals alive. 


Best place for 12190. Where would have been the most convenient place for the 
base of supplies. base of supplies ?—The base of supplies—the nearest place that could 


Lac des Mille : : 
Lacs, ® have been got—was Lac des Mille Lacs, at Savanne River. 


12191. Was that on the line ot the work ?—It was fifty miles south, 
of the line of work. 


12192. Whose duty was it to decide upon the place for the base ot 
supplies ?—The base of supplies was generally left in the hands of the 
engineer in charge. 

12193. Who was he ?—I was the engineer in charge at that time. 

Base of supplies 12194, Did you decide upon the base of supplies at that time ?—The 

been decided on base of supplies could not be decided on then as I had no previous 

Seo eer, knowledge as to the point I was going to, and had not time sufficient 
eaee to make those arrangements. 


12195. Was it understood at that time, either by express or implied 
instructions, that the engineer in charge should start upon his work 
without having any arrangements for his supplies satisfactory to him- 
self ?—Nothing further than taking them with him and managing his 
Oo wn commissariat. ¥ | 
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12196. Theu do you mean it would be within his instructions to start Line from north 
on a work of this kind without knowing where his base of supplies PanetsSeae 
would be or considering the subject himself ?—He had no time to con- Hy, thence to 
sider it, because he had no knowledge of where he was going to, pro- vega Lake 
bably a week before he left, and he had simply to take his supplies 
with him, and do the best he could with them when he got into the 


field. 


12197. On this occasion did you consult with any one as to supplies 
or where the base would be ?—I knew the country. Having been over 
it previously and knowing the vicinity, | knew more about it than 
any one else who could advise me. ¢ 


12198. Therefore did you consult ?—There was no necessity for con- 
sulting. 
12199. Therefore did you consult ?—No ; I consulted no one. 


12200. Do you consider that the arrangements for supplies were 
defective ?—No. 


12201. How was the unusual expense incurred ?—By the parties Expense caused 
having to camp at the river until snow came to enable us to move our igdsmpatthe = 
material. We had forty-five miles of the Shebandowan road to go over river until snow 
first. That had to be covered with snow. There was a lack of animals Sei amen 
to haul it, by not giving Mr. Dawson sufficient time to retain those 0%": 
animals. Lac des Mille Lacs had to be frozen to carry that material, 
and the immense distance and having to haul suppplies to the point 


where you had to begin your work enhanced the cost of it materially, 


~ 


12202. Do you mean that in your opinion the direction to do the Government in- 

work at the time it was ordered to be done was bad judgment, or that St1uctions too 
it was good judgment, but the arrangements afterwards were defective ? 
—No; the arrangements afterwards were the best that could be made, 
for the instructions issued by the Government were too late. There 
was no time to have got provisions into these points close to where the 
work could commence. 


12203. In this particular matter, did the Hngineer-in-Chief take the 
responsibility of directing the men, or was it done by the Government 
irrespective of the Chief?—I imagine that the Engineer-in-Chief was 
carrying out the instructions of the Government. 


12204. Then you mean that whoever was responsible for the direc- 
tion of that work made a mistake ?--I meant to instance it as a case 
in point, where surveys cost very much more than they would have 
cost otherwise under other circumstances, and as an omission of a part 
of the work that I did which I was describing this morning. 

12205. What would be the best season of the year for dving that Had all things 
kind of work, if economy was one of the main considerations ?—It is Poem tayparable 
a question that involves time. If the work had to be pushed through, time for doing 
both summer and winter would have to be utilized, and as to which tis 
would be the best would depend. Had all things been favourable, I 
assume that the winter would have been the best. 


12206. And what time was this ?—This was in the fall, before the 
snow fell. The snow fell very late. It did not fall until some weeks 
after we landed there, which caused the delay. 


12207. You think the work would have been done as well if it had Snow late in 
been delayed a little ?—You see the snow was late in coming, and °"'"* 
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Linefromnorth when we landed there we had a delay of some weeks, in consequence 


of White Fish 
Lake to Sandy Of Winter not being as early as usual. 


Bey Sine” 12208. To what circumstances do you attribute the unusual expense 


geom Lake. of this work ?—There is no unusual circumstances to be attributed, 
further than not being able to get to the work. We would have been 
enabled to get to the work sooner if the snow had fallen, and done more 
work to represent so much money, and gained more information. 


12209. Was it that the season was an unfavourable one for the opera- 
tions ?—Simply because the snow did not fall, and that delaying opera- 
tions was one cause. The want of animals and the cost of animals. If 
they had been provided for by one Department of the Government, and 
the accounts shifted to another, it would have entailed less expense. 


rare e oni. ~—-—«122:10. Can any approximate estimate be made which would show the 


inte esindte Pf RV PLAe ees Miper mile of surveys if this description through such a 
mileofsurveys country as these operations were carried on ?—It would depend entirely 


through such a = on the locality and circumstances. 


country. 
Some wet land. 12211. Then could an estimate be made which would show an average 
Sm of mileage cost ?—Not unless you take the whole work throughout 
and the number of miles run, which would be a very difficult thing to 
obtain. Some wet land which [ have done myself on the Georgian Bay 
Branch, for instance, is about $146 a mile. 
By Mr, Keefer :— 
Preliminary 12212. What was the character of that survey itself ?—A prelimi- ; 
survey. nary. 
By the Chairman :— 
Railway 12213. Is there any other matter connected with your previous work 
location— 


Contract No.66, Which you think it proper to explain before we proceed to the second 
100 miles west of Winnipeg ?—Not now; but I may think of something 
after. 


12214. What work did you undertake on the second 100 miles west ? 
—The location of the line from the western boundary of Manitoba, 
westward to the Bird Tail Creek. 


12215. In charge of the party ?—Yes. 
Inchargeofparty 12216. What is the number of the party ?—It averaged about twenty- * 


ot tventy one ly one. There were’ two parties. The party was divided—one party was 


miles west of on construction and the other was on location. 
Winnipeg. 


12217. Did the construction begin as early as the time you name, 
January, 1880 ?—No. 


12218. At the beginnirg what was the number of your party eae 
was about twenty-three or twenty-four men. 


plhnet Ta a 12219. Who had the responsibility of furnishing supplies ?—A com- 


furnishing sup- Missariat officer named Latouche Tupper. 
plies for four 


parties. 12220. Attached to your party ?—For three parties—four in fact. 


12221. Was there any difficulty about supplies during the work ?— 
No; no difficulties. 


Line located as 12229, Has the work been finished ?—The second 100 miles has been | 
Grocg Pirdtail located as far as Bird Tail Creek. 
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12223. Has construction heen commenced upon it?—Yes; construé- 


Railway Con- 
struction— 
Contract No, 66, 


Construction 


‘tion has been commenced on it at the east end, near the Sand Hills. commenced. 


12224, Has the construction progressed as fast as was to be expected 
or has it been slow ?—Construction I assume is slow. 


12225. About how many men have they employed ?—Twenty or Contractors ead 


twenty-five men. 


ployed twenty or 
twenty-five men. 


12226. At what time was it located so that they could commence Line ready for 
operations ?—It was in J uly—about the 9th J uly. so actor oth 


uly, 


12227. Were the contractors ready to proceed with the work before Had not proceed- 


ed with work 


that ?—I have no idea, If they were, they did not while I was there. while witness 


was there. 


12228. You are not aware whether there was any delay occasioned 
by the absence of location ?—Not that [ am aware of, 


12229. Have you obtained as favourable a line as was expected ?—A Found a fayoura- 
very favourable line throughout. ble line. 


12230. Is there any other matter connected with the second 100 miles 
west which you would think it proper to give by way of evidence ?— 
I have nothing to Say in connection with the second 100 miles, - 


12231. Have you anything further to say about any matter connected 
with the railway that you think ought to be given in evidence ?— 


There is nothing 
connected with it at present, 


ar et Ae 


way is now built 


that I particularly wish to Say regarding anything 


12232. Have you traversed any of the country over which the rajl- Railway Loca» 


except while surveying the lines which OWE U Cle tena te wile 


mentioned and in those localities ?—I have not been in any portion 14 and 15, 
_ where the road is being built, except at Kaministiquia and at Winni- 


pes. 


12233. Have you been over the country on which the present con- 

__ Structed line runs east of the Red River ?—On no portion of it except 
, at St. Boniface Station, and from there to the first switch points north, 
I was over portions of it previous to construction when T was choosing 


the location. 


12234. Did you know the nature of the country before it was decided 
to construct the lines where they are constructed ’—Certainly. 


a 12235. What portion of the country ?—The portion of the country 


MW. 
{| 


from Stone Fort eastward to the Winnipeg River, and near Winnipeg 


_ River, along the Swampy portion of the ground there. 


_ 12236. Had you, from this opportunity or from any other, a means 
_ of judging of the nature of the country over which the present located 
line runs ?—From the general nature of the country between the 
Stone Fort and Rat Portage, the crossing of Winnipeg River, there are 
Some large swamps and flat lands that it would be difficult to build a 


_ railway over, 
) 612237. Do you 


consider, from your knowledge of the country, that 


you could judge of what is now traversed by sections 14 and’ 15 ?— 
No, because I have not been on the ground since the road has been 
constructed ; but going in the vicinity where the line must be, I passed 
over and I noticed there were some very bad swamps one winter 
where poles were stuck down to any length. 


| 


_ 
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Tontrects zits : Mei About what locality 9About forty or fifty miles west of Rat 
ortage. 


12239. How far would that be from the present constructed line ?— 
These marshes may be on both sides of it. It may run right through 
the middle of them for all I know, as I have not been in that locality 
since, but the ground would require careful looking at to see that the 
lines were properly located. 


"fold Fleming of 12240. Do you know whether the present constructed lines pass 
cha Revi deer OVeL any of the country on which you had a knowledge before it was 
part of the coun- decided to construct them ?—I must have passed over them, because I 
aty Caen ener passed where the present lines are constructed. I told Mr. Fleming of 

them at the time that I returned from this trip, of these swamps, 12 


conversation with Mr. Rowan and himself in the office at Ottawa. 
12241. About what year was that ?—In 1872. 


12242. And did you mention the locality ?—Yes; I mentioned that 
these swamps were very deep and very long in some instances, and very 
low ground. 


12243. What swamps are you referring to ?—The swamps that sur- 
round the outskirt of the whole of that rocky country. 


12244. Had you traversed the country north of Falcon Lake at that 
time ?—I do not know whether I went to the north of Falcoa Lake or 
to the south. My objective point was Rat Portage going east. I had 
nothing whatever to do between Winnipeg River and Red River. 


12245. Did you communicate what you considered to be the nature 


of the swamps and the difficulties of them at that time 2—Yes, I did. 
Rowan stated 12246. Was anything said upon the subject —anything further ? 
EMRE yeh: _Nothing further than Mr. Rowan stated it was good sandy bottom. 


12247. Were these remarks relating to any particular locality, or 
to the general character of the country ?—No; tothe general character 
of that portion of the country, but to no particular locality. 


12248. Did he state why he was of that opinion ?—He simply made 
the statement. 


12249. Was anything further said by either of them on this subject ? 
No; it was very short. I dissented from it, and the matter dropped. 


Manitoba by the Narrows ?—I never saw it. 


Relations be- 12251. During your connection with the Pacific Railway, has there 
Madea hs been any doubt at any time as to whether Mr. Rowan was your 
‘ad toleubtort superior officer or not, caused either by the nature of the instructions 
bis instr or from any other circumstances 9—As to the matter of doubt, the 
if there waS any- instructions that 1 read to you this morning, in which it was stated 
thing to add, that I was to submit my ‘nstructions to Mr. Rowan, to supplement 
anything that had been left out. I submitted it to Mr. Rowan previous 

on no.dourie to my coming up here. I had no doubt in my own? mind as to my 
Had nothing todo position, which had nothing whatever to do with Mr. Rowan ; but Mr. 


with Rowan. Fleming told me to leave and that my instructions would be sent after 


me. It wasa point I particularly wished to avoid to have anything © 
to do, or instructions or anything to do, with Mr. Rowan in any matters 


connected with the Pacific Railway. 


es 


15250. Have you traversed at any time the country north of Lake ~ 


4 
x 
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12252. When you received the written instructions were they o 
the same nature as the verbal instructions ?—-No ; they were not so com- 
prehensive. 

12253. Upon the point of your being subordinate to Mr. Rowan, 
were they the same ?—No; I did not understand that I was to be a 
subordinate of Mr. Rowan’s. 


12254. Upon the point of your not being a subordinate of Mr. 
Rowan were they the same ?—They were not so comprehensive. [ 
referred them to Mr. Rowan. | 


12255. You mean the plans ?—No; the instructions to supplement 
whatever was omitted. Ido not know who drew them up; however, 
he could not supplement them. His information was of no use to me, 
except as to the starting point—that is his knowledge of the country. 


12256. Has there been any difficulty in carrying out of the work in 
consequence of any difference of opinion on this subject ?—In connection 
with the first 100 miles ? 


12257. Any work ?— There was work done on the first 100 mile 
that I dissented from altogether on the beginning of it. 


12258. Do you mean from Winnipeg north-westerly ?—From Re 
River at Winnipeg. 

12259. During the location of the line ?—I had charge of the work; 
J was supposed to be in charge of the work. 


12260. The locating ?—The preliminary line across at Point Douglas. 


12261. Was the work as done approved of by the superior officer at 
Ottawa ?—I hardly think so. When Mr. Fleming came here I had no 
official knowledge of his coming. Mr. Smellie came up here as his 
representative, as acting Engineer-in-Chief. 

12262. Was that when Mr. Fleming came up?—Previous to his 
-coming. He instructed me to lay out the line across from the connection 
with the Pembina Branch and make two cuts, one on each side of the 
river, which I considered unnecessary. 


12263. Did you tell Mr. Smellie so ?—I did, and I told Mr. Ryan s0; 
but I laid it out according to his instructions. 


12264. Has the question been decided by the Chief Engineer or any 
one acting for him ?—The Chief Engineer came here, and from a con- 
versation I had with him, he said he was very much astonished to see 
work of that kind carried on. I told him how the matter came about. 


12265. Has it been adopted ?—There is a temporary bridge now put 
up, and they have covered up the ditches they made on the other side. 
This was made for the purpose of taking iron across the river. Had 
they taken Mr. Whitehead’s old track the whole thing could have been 
done for very little cost. Mr. Smellie did not propose to do so, and 
made those cuts, and I brought the iron across the river during the 
winter—the iron. The ties were brought across the river under my 
direction during the winter when the ice took. 


12266. Is there any other matter about the railway which you think 
proper to mention ?—Simply in connection with that there was a 
ditch matter. While Mr. Smellie was here I made application to the 
Council to get the right of way up Point Douglas Avenue, which they 
granted. 
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12267. Over the highway ?—Over the highway. I gave instructions 
to lay out the line of railway on the highway, and the ditches on the 
highway. When Mr. Smellie was here I availed myself of the oppor- 
tunity of going to St. Paul to bring my wifeup. During my absence 
he instructed Mr. Force to lay out the ditch differently, seven feet in on 
private property. When I returned complaints were made to me that 
it was destroying the property of the people who were interested. I at 
once asked Mr. Force the cause of this, and he showed me Mr. Smellie’s 
instructions. In the meantime, in the dry parts of the prairie, the 
ditch had been commenced by the contractor. By my alteration of 
the line back to its original projection on Point Douglas Avenue, it 
left a portion of this ditch open, some 140 cubic yards. Mr. 
Fleming’s attention was called to this, and he asked me the 
reason of it. I told him. He was very much annoyed about it, 
and wanted to discharge Mr. Force. I cut those ditches which made a 
jog in them, and Mr. Fleming ordered them to be taken out smaller, 
which had the effect of closing them up—falling in when the men were 
taking them out. Mr, Fleming thought there was too much work 
about them, and he wanted to get the work done quickly. He thought 
a smaller ditch would do, and gave me instructions in writing. I 
carried them out with those results. 


12268. Was that work the effect ?—No; subsequently it had the 
effect of closing up the whole ditch and no drainage would go on. 
Subsequently, when he saw the effect of it he allowed them to be taken 
out at what they would stand, something a little less than one to one, 


12269. Do you mean that he subsequently altered the dimensions so 
as to conform with the original intention ?—No. They would not 
stand at that, so he allowed them to stand as they were. He censured 
me for those mistakes. My not being responsible, and mentioning that 
to him, he replied that I was in charge of the work there. I said: ‘‘ No; 
not while Mr. Smellie was here as acting Engineer-in-Chief and doing 
my work.” He told me I was in charge of the contract now. I told- 
him that when I made mistakes in the future he could find some one 
else to take my place—when I made mistakes when I was in charge of 
the work, Consequently I assumed that Mr. Rowan had no jurisdiction 
whatever over me, even with the first 100 miles, until such time as he 
got control of it in the manner I have stated, last winter, in my evi- 
dence this morning, in the matter of going into my office during my 
absence, 150 miles from here, and taking everything out of it. What- 
ever his instructions from Mr. Fleming may have been privately, I have 
never seen, and do not know, and I am not aware of them. In some 
letters that he wrote to me, which I never answered, he assumed that 
I was in his district, although I made no reports to him and was 
directed to report to the head office, but to keep him apprized of every- 
thing that was going on, which I distinctly refused by telling Mr. 
Smellie, that if [ had to take instructions from Mr, Rowan, to telegraph 
Mr. Fleming to get another man in my place as soon as he chose. 


12270. Did you consider, according to the understanding upon which 
you were in charge of the first 100 miles west, that Mr. Rowan ought 
not to have taken possession of your office ?—Certainly not; no man 
of common decency should have done such a thing in my absence—go 
into my private office and take my papers, and send down to my house 
for private papers connected with the contract -my own papers and 
the papers connected with the contract. 
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12271. Were you at that time engaged by the Government on some 
other work ?—I was engaged bye the Government in looking at the 


coal line of railway from the west end of the Province by the valley of 


the Assineboine to Souris River. 


12272. Did you make any representation upon the subject to head- 
quarters ?—I did, 


12273. To whom ?—To Sir John Macdonald and Sir Charles Tupper. 
My letter was sent to Sir Charles Tupper. 


12274. Did you made a representation to any one at the head of the 
engineering staff ?—All were aware of it. There was no necessity 
for my appealing to those who gave instructions to Mr. Rowan to do 
this. 


12275. Your judgment on that may have been right, but 1 am asking 
only as to the fact ?—No. 


12276. Who was the superior officer at that time over both you and 
- Mr. Rowan? -Mr, Fleming. 


12277. And you did not communicate to him ?—No, certainly not ; 
because a week after this thing had been done by Mr. Rowan a letter 
came to me from Mr. Fleming, requesting me to take charge of the 
second 100 miles west, because this work was so light that it did 
not require keeping up two establishments in Winnipeg. 


12278. That was intimating to you in effect that Mr. Fleming con- 
sidered one establishment could take charge of the documents and 
papers belonging to this first 100 miles as well as the rest of this 
section ?—Certainly ; that was a week ‘after this act had been perpe- 
trated. Had I any knowledge ofit previously it would have been a 
different matter. | 


12279, Had this letter, which you got a week afterwards, reached you 
before it would have been a different matter ?—Certainly ; I was away 
150 miles when this letter arrived. 


12280. Then did you not get it until a week afterwards because it had 
been lying here in Winnipeg ?—My wife got it, opened if and for- 
warded the contents to me at Grand Valley, informing me of the whole 
circumstances ; but it was not until a week after the things had been 
taken out of my office that my wife got this letter. | 


12281. Did you ever endeavour to ascertain from Mr, Fleming 
whether he had instructed Mr. Rowan to take these steps ?—I did not. 

12282. Have you any means of knowing whether he did instruct 
him ?—No; I have not. I do not know who instructed Mr. Rowan, or 
whether he had any instructions. 

12283. Is there any other matter connected with the railway which 
you wish to explain or state by way of evidenze ?—No ; there is nothing 
that I see of any consequence to myself. 


—— ne 


James H. RowAn’s examination continued : 


12284. Witness :—I beg to hand in profiles of the Pembina Branch 
which I was asked for. (Hxhibit No. 111.) It isin lengths of ten miles, 
as it would be too long to give it all in one piece, and to say at the 
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same time that I would have complied with your request and with the 
instructions 1 had received also previous to your coming from Ottawa 
of having one prepared ready to hand you of the first 100 miles west, 
but that my staff has been so very much occupied that I have not 
been able to have it completed, but I will send it to Ottawa after you 
as soon as it is done. 


By the Chairman :— 


12285. Can you say when the first 100 miles west was located, so as 
to permit the contractors to proceed with the work—a portion of it ?— 
I cannot just at this moment. I think he had commenced his work 
when Mr. Murdoch had charge, if my memory serves me right, and 
when I declined to have anything to do with it. I think some of it 
in the neighbourhood of the city had been set out and ready for work 
before I took charge of it. I cannot say positively as to the time 
because I had nothing to do with it at that time. 


12286. Do you know who may be considered responsible for the 
location of the crossing at Selkirk? Who made the recommendation 
in the first instance ?—{ submitted a report of ail the crossings and of 
the Selkirk one amongst them, and I reported to the Kngineer-in-Chief 
that in my judgment, and the reasons that I gave, that that was the 
best crossing. 

12287. Has that report been published ?-—Yes. 

12288. Was it selected by you or under your charge ‘—Yes. 

12289. Had you any directions indieating where you should endeavour 
to get the crossing ?—Well, I think that | had. I was to select the. 


\best in the engineering point of view; and I think it was added, if I 


remember rightly, but I could not be positive, that if there was a point 
pa the Government had property of their own, other things being 
eqbal, that that point should get the preference. 


12290. Were those instructions in writing ?—I think not. 


12291. From whom did you get the instructions?—From the Engineer- 
in-Chief, Mr. Fleming. 


12292. Do you remember where it was ?—In Ottawa. 


12293. Was sufficient known at that time to give an opinion—even 
an approximate opinion—as to the eligibility of the different points ?— 
I think it had been partialiy examined—not so fully as it is at the 
present time. 


12294, But there had been some data upon which a person might 
form some opinion ?—Yes. 


_ 12295. And it was after consideration of those data that Mr. Fleming 
indicated to you that the point was to be selected, other things being 
equal, where the Government had property ?—Yes; it was desirable 
that the value of the Government property. should be enhanced by the 
location of the railway if other\considerations in connection with the 
subject were equally tavourable. 


_ 12296. Did this question of Government property weigh with you 
in the selection of the site ?—It did. 


12297. If the Government had not had property there, would you 
then have decided upon another spot ?— I do not know that I should. 
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Baily om Loca- 
1On— 
12298, Are you doubtful about it, or is it an open question with you ? Fed River 
—Well, yes; [ think I could not be positive about it. I might have if 
had, but the fact of so large an amount of property being there at that 
spot certainly influenced my views very considerable. I thought it 
was likely to prove most beneficial to the Government property, and 
consequently to the Government, having a site for acity at such an 
important point. 
12299. Assuming that the through line was to pass south of Lake 
Manitoba, and that Rat Portage was an objective point, could you say 
where you would think the best crossing could be made considering 
the whole object of the railway ?—Selkirk. 


12500. The fact of the line going from Rat Portage by a route south The fact that the _ 
of Lake Manitoba does not alter your opinion as to the eligibility of jime,870s south of 
Selkirk ?—It does not; if we were going north, of course there could be leaves his opinion 

° 6 ; F of Selkirk cross- 
no question at all, I fancy, in anybody’s mind, ing unchanged, 

12301. But assuming that no expenditure had been made and_ that 
the whole matter was an open question, do you consider that the line 
from Rat Portage to some point south of Lake Manitoba could be made 
at the greatest advantage by having the crossing at Selkirk ?—Is that 
having it at the present time, or at the time the point was selected ? 

12302. At the present time. I say, assuming now that the whole Would select 
matter was an open question with these two data, Rat Portage and Se yii7s crossing 
some point south of Lake Manitoba and the necessity of a crossing at 
Red River, would you say by the light of the present that the crossing 
would be best at Selkirk ?—I think that, taking every point connected 
with the subject into mature consideration and giving the best opinion 
I could on the matter, professional opinion, I should select Selkirk still. 


12303. You said that early in the period of surveys you had charge Surveys, 
one season of about thirteen parties, not only their engineering Promises a paper 
operations but the forwarding of supplies: could you describe the engineering Onene 
nature of the work required to be done and the difficulties which the said aud tae 
chief engineering parties encountered ?—-l can; but it will be of warding supplies 
considerable length, and I would therefore ask permission to furward [rine various 


it to you in writing, as my time is so much occupied now that I cannot 
put it in the shape 1 would like to, 
12304. Please do so, with the understanding that any facts that you Railway Locas 


state will be by way of evidence ?—Certainly. I now beg to hand in a Gonttactinsar 
copy of the various lines that have been run in theneighbourhood of 14 and 15. 
Cross Lake (Exhibit No. 112)—with the profiles, with the exception of Profle of nes re 
one, of which I think I stated verbally to the Commission before that I hood of Cross 
have a copy of here, as it wasmade at Mr. Marcus Smith’s directions ““*" 

and suggestion, when he was acting Engineer-in-Chief, and I forwarded 

it onto him at once, as it was urgently needed,with a letter. [ have had a 

copy of our 4,000 feet plan made showing where that profile was made. 

[ believe the profile itself to be in the office at Ottawa, This letter 

almost explains the profile itself. It is a copy ofa letter in which the 
profile was forwarded to Mr. Marcus Smith. (Exhibit No. 113.) I was Maiiway | Cone 
asked to state what amount of rock work had been done on contract 15, Contract No. 15. 
atthe time the discrepancy or error in the quantity was discovered. | Inch Re neu re 
believe that quantity to have been about as follows : solid rock 111, ; 

126 cubic yards; loose rock, 2,121 cubic yards; total value of work 

done at that date on the contract, according to our approximate 
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estimate, in round numbers, $437,000. In connection with this subject 
I am not aware what evidence at all Mr. Carre-gave. I did see a short 
synopsis of it in one of the papers, but 1 was too busy to read it all; 
but in justice to him, supposing that these documents were not put in 
before the Commission, I would like, on his behalf and independent of 
him, to put in these two letters. One is a letter of his addressed to 
Mr. Fleming, of which I was furnished a copy, andit is dated May 7th, 
1878 (Hxhibit No. 114) ; the other is a copy of the telegram which I . 
received from Mr. Carre, when I was in Ottawa, on April 7th, 1879 
(Exhibit No. 115). I think I have now answered every question that 
was put to me, and as far as I am able, with the exception of one, 
which was to the effect of: by what percentage has the change in 
contract 14 increased quantities. That was asked me some days ago. 
Upon hunting through the office I find that I have not a copy of the 
profile of the original line, and I therefore am unable to give the 
percentage in that way, unless it be a percentage between the quanti- 
ties as we have actually finally measured the work, and what we have 
published in the schedule of quantities, and [ would like to supple- 
ment what I then said by the further-statement that as regards the 
increase of rock, which was considered in the final estimate as com- 
pared with what was published, that at the time the survey was made, 
which I stated before was in the winter season, and it was not easy to 
decide what was rock and what was not rock in every case. 


12305. Are you aware whether the Government has any considerable 
property upon the navigable portion of Red River, except at Selkirk— 
I mean navigable from the lake upwards ?—To what point ? 


12306. As far as it is navigable. It is not considered that the river is 
navigable at all seasons ?—No. 


12307. During the season when it is navigable continuously ?—Not 
to my knowledge ; but I made careful enquiry into the subject when I 
came here atthe Dominion Lands office. 1 believe that the Government 
are not in possession of any extent of property at all between St. An- 
drew’s Rapids and Lake Winnipeg, except the Indian Reserve, if that is 
considered Government property ; I presume it is. The Indian Reserve 
is immediately north of the present crossing. 


12308. But none south of Selkirk ?—None south of Selkirk, even up 
to Winnipeg that I am aware of. I would state, although to some 
extent a repetition of what I have already stated before this evening, 
that the question of Government property having been submitted tu 
me as one which would somewhat affect the location of the crossing, 
one of my earliest enquiries when I came here, at the Dominion Lands 
office, was where the Government possessed property along the river. 


12309. Is there any further matter which occurs to you to give 
by way of evidence now?—There was nothing, except what [ 
desire to say on behalf of the staff who were employed under me, 
until I came here to-night. I could not help overhearing what was 
said by the previous witness; it is too late now as it seems to be a per- 
sonal matter, altogether too trivial for the Commission to take up the 
subject at this eleventh hour, I have nothing to say about it at all. If 
I am called upon I can answer; but I should have liked that Mr. Force. 
the gentleman who was in charge of Mr. Murdoch’s office here, when | 
received orders from Ottawa to clear everything out of it, should be 
asked whether I did it in a gentlemanly or an ungentlemanly manner 
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Relations bee 
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¢ 2 "Ad ; 2 b : and Murdoch— 
12310. For the present you can give your own account instead of contract No. 48, 
Mr. Force’s ?—My accountis very simple. I received orders from Ottawa povans account 
to immediately take everything out of the office that had been occupied of his entering 
by Mr. Murdoch and bring Mr. Force down into my office. It is “UTC0Ch’s Mee 
impossible for me to go into the matter without referring to person- 


alities. 


12311. We do not care to hear personalities ?—Therefore, I would 
say: Owing to the fact that there was some slight difficulty between 
Mr. Murdoch and myself (a gentleman I have always thought con- 
siderable of), owing to that fact and to the fact that he was absent from 
town, I was particularly careful and delicate of the way in which I did 
the matter; so much so that nothing was known about it at all, I 
believe, in the city, until after Mr. Murdoch’s return. I dealt altogether 
with Mr. Force, and I told him to gather up the papers and to make an 
inventory ‘of them, to bring the papers all down to my office, to sort out 
Mr. Murdoch’s private papers, if there were any, and to send them to 
his house, and it was only after Mr. Schreiber came here, and I mentioned 
to him that I had not got certain papers and Mr. Force had sent some 
papers to Mr. Murdoch’s house, that I sent, on Mr. Schreiber’s orders, 
to Mr. Murdoch’s house for them, but they were not given up. 

Took possession 


12312, Was the taking possession a matter undertaken upon your in consequence of 
own responsibility, or was it from distinct instructions from head- peremptory 
orders twice re- 


quarters ?—Peremptory orders twice repeated by telegraph. peated by 
telegraph. 


12313. It was not in any way in consequence of the authority which 
you supposed yourself to have before that time ?—No, not at all; it was 
& positive order; but that there might be no mistake upon the subject, 
I telegraphed back to Ottawa, and I received further orders. Of course 
the papers can be produced. I should not have referred to the matter 
at all had I not been here to-night and heard what was said. 


12314. Is there anything further that you would like to say by way 
of evidence, either in explanation or in addition to what has been said ? 
—I think not. 


(eS Ee 


WinnipeG, Monday, 11th October, 1880. 


JOHN J. McDonaLp’s examination continued : J.J. MCDONALD, 
By the Chairman :— Contract No. 42, 


12315. I understand that you desire to add to or explain the evidence "fmencing 
given by you on the former occasion before us: do you wish to do so? 
—With reference to Mr. Chapleau there are some things that I should Chapleau 
like to explain a little more fully. The first time I had any conversa- uvCr eu 
tion with Mr. Chapleau, in reference to this matter, was in the Russell contract had been 
House, Ottawa, as he was going to dinner. He told me that the work Jones & Co., and” 
had been awarded to his friends, Andrews & Jones, and that they were 2dvised Him t? 
going into it, and advised me to see them, or he would see them for me with them. 
to get an interest. 


12316. Do you mean for you to get an interest in their contract ?— Witness declined 
He said with them, as they were men of means, and I could get a good were toner oe 
position ; but I declined, and said that the work was too low at their the work. 
prices and could not be done. I had nothing more to say about the 


matter after that. I never met Andrews & Jones to know them in 
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their position as contractors. The next time I met Mr. Chapleau, Mr. 
Fraser came to my house on Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, with Mr. 
Shapleau. There Mr. Fraser wanted us to take in Jones with us and 
associate together, but I refused and said that I was satisfied that there 
would be too many, and | did not think that they would come to time 
in any case. I then turned around to Mr. Chapleau, after we were 
talking awhile, and made the offer to him of $4,000 if he prevented 
Smith from giving Andrews & Jones the assistance, and prevented him. 
from putting up the security. Smith was a personal friend of Mr. 
Chapleau’s ; I understood from Mr. Chapleau that he used to stop at 
Mr. Smith’s place in New York, as he lived a long time in the United 
S ates before coming to Ottawa. Mr. Fraser agreed to the transaction,,. 
and if the firm does not assume the responsibility of paying it, I 
consider it a matter of honour between Mr, Fraser and myself to see 
Mr. Chapleau paid. It had nothing to do with the Department in one 
way or the other. [had nothing to say to Mr. Chapleau in the Depart- 
ment about the work. 


12317. Do you remember whether Mr. Fraser said anything 
upon the subject at that time ?—Yes; he agreed there at the time to 
what I proposed. We talked it over together—the three of us. I do not 
know the exact words that passed between us, but [ am perfectly satis- 
fied that Mr. Fraser felt that that debt should be paid, that he was a 
party to it, and if he had remained in the firm he would have paid it. 
He may not consider himself now responsible, as he is out of the firm 
and the firm should assume it. 


12318. Was that occasion, in the presence of Mr. Fraser, the first on 
which you had arranged to pay Mr. Chapleau anything for his influence? 
—That is the first time I ever said a word about it. It was the first 
intimation. Ijust turned around and made the offer without consult- 
ing any person until | made it. 


12319. Had you previously made him any offer for any similar ser- 
vice, or in any way connected with any of the business of the Pacific 
Railway ?—No ; nor to any one else in the Departments. 


12320. Is this explanation to-day as you understand it, affecting only 
the arrangement as between you and Mr. Fraser—I mean in so far as. 
it differs from your previous story ?—That is all. 


12321. It does not affect in substance what you said before, as to the 
arrangement with Chapleau ?—No. I made the arrangement with Mr. 
Chapleau for $4,000, and I paid $500 since with the cheque of the 
company. 

12322, So that what you wish to make plain to-day is, that the 
arrangement was different from that described by Mr. Fraser ? —[ 
want to explain the whole details of the arrangement. You asked me 


the question before, but it did not strike me at the time, it was so 
sudden. _ 
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Management 


WituiaM B. Lititz, sworn and examined : of work. 


By the Chairman :— 


12323. Where do you live ?—At Rat Portage. 
12324. How long have you lived there ?—One year or upwards. 


12325. Before that where have you lived ?—At the Fort Frances 
Lock. 
12326. Were you connecied in any way with the works at the canal Employed as 


abourer on the: 
at Fort Frances ?--Yes. @ atab marke 


12327. In what capacity ?—As labourer. isa 
12328. Who was the foreman under whom you worked ?—There were 
several foremen there: the two Mcbennan’s. 


12329. At what sort of work were you employed ?—In rock one part 
_ of the time, and at one time I was engaged at the steam-hoisting ma- ? 
chine, 


12330. Who was the person to make up your time, and the statement 

of it on the pay-roll ?—There were several persons, as far as I know; 

there was half-a-dozen at one time there. . 
Several persons 


12331. Do you mean for the same period that several persons would p44 responsibili= 


have the responsibility of making up the pay-roll ?—Yes. Re Oras up 


12332. Would you explain how that came about. Is it not usual for 
one person to have the responsibility of each set of labourers ?—Yes; 
there were several persons there; there was Mr. O’Connor—Mr. Wilson’s 
brother-in-law—and Mr. some person, who kept a hardware store there. 
You did not give me a chance, for all my papers are in litigation now ; 
my papers are ail suppressed ; [ have a memorandum of the whole thing. 
However the man used to keep a hardware store down on Main street; 
his name is L. R. Bentley. 
12333. Do you remember whether your time was correctly stated on Time correctly 
the pay-rolls ?—I think so; at least I have every reason to think so up S4isGp toe 
to a certain time. certain period. 


12334. Have you reason to think that the time was not correctly 
stated for any period ?—I have. 


12335. What period ?—For the period when I was living there; it was 
not correctly stated then. 


12336. Do you mean for all the period ?—No, for part of the period. 
12337. What part of the period ?—In April, 1878. peg te 1878, not 


12338. In what respect was the statement incorrect ?’—Because I did 
not receive my money in the first place. 


12339. Does the pay-roll state that you received the money ?—I 
cannot say that it does, because those pay-rolls were issued very often 
there, once a month, between Wilson and Sutherland. 

12340. Then how can you say that the pay-rolls were incorrect ?— Cannot say the 
The pay-rolls may be all correct, as far as that is concerned, but I did parr oge Mniat 
not receive my money. 


12341. Did not you understand me to ask you whether the pay-rolls 
were correct or incorrect in their statement ?—I cannot say whether 
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they were correct or not; there were so many pay-rolls that I could 
not say which of them was correct or not. 


12342. Then you are not able to say whether they are correct or 
not ?7—All that I know is simply one thing: there was no payment 
then at all, at the time I was there. There was no pay day or anything of 
that kind. Everything was done through Mr. Wilson, as far as I could 
see. 


12343. Are you speaking now concerning other persons or concern- 
ing yourself ?—Concerning myself. 


12344, What do you say upon that subject—I mean the payment for 
labour ?—I was paid so much a day for working in the cut, and I was 
paid so much a day for publishing a paper besides. I was allowed for 
the wages, or at least I was allowed for time for labour, and I published 
a paper in the meantime. 

12345. Do you mean that some arrangement was made by which 
you should publish a paper on your own account, and at the same 
time the Government should pay for your labour ?—Yes ; certainly. 


12346. During the same time ?—Yes. 


12347. With whom did you make this arrangement ?—With Hugh 
Sutherland—at least through him. 


12348. Was he present when you made the arrangement ?—He was 
afterwards. 


12349. Who else was present ?—Mr. Thompson, the deputy superin- 
tendent. | 


12350. Any one else ?—They allowed me half time forit. There 
were several others present, but I could not say who just now. 


12351. Was it understood, in that arrangement, that you were to 
give half of your working hours to the business of the Lock ?—Yea. 


12352, And you were to be paid for half time ?—I was paid for full 
time from the Government. 


12353. How much of your time did you give to the Government 
work ?—Some times more, or less; very little. 


12354. Was it understood that you were to receive the profits of the 
time which you devoted to this paper ? —Yes. 


12355. And did you devote mach of your time to that ?—The whole 
time, almost. 


12356. I understood you to say that you were not paid for the time 
for which you expected to be paid by the Government ?—No ; that is 
the balance of the time after the works were closed down—the balance 
that was due me then | have not received. 


12357. Could you say how much pay you received altogether for 


the time during which you did not really work for the Government ? 
—I meant to say perhaps the whole term, with the exception of ten 
months in 1877. 


12358. How much time altogether did you get paid for ?—I have 
not got my papers here now, and for certain reasons I cannot produce 
them. 1 have got memoranda of the whole thing. 
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12359. Can you not say, from memory, in round numbers, about Mamagement 
how much time you were paid for?—A year and a-half I should say, paja fora year. 


.in round numbers—no, about a year. 


12360. For this one year’s pay did the Government get any benefit 
of your labour ?—I suppose they did. 
12361. What benefit ?—I was trying to open up the country, in the Gave value for 


‘ this pay by 
first place. trying through 


12362. What else ?—I was working at opening up the country and open Tip cana 


showing the benefits for emigrants to go in there and settle. 
12363. That was by your work upon the newspaper, was it ?—Yes. 


12364. And is that what you allude to when you say that the Gov- 
ernment got the benefit of your work ?—Yes. 


12365. Is there any other matter connected with the business of the 
Government upon which you can give us information ?—There is. 


12366. Connected with the Lock ?—Yes. 
12367. What is it ?—You had better ask me. 


12368. I have asked you ?—I will not volunteer any evidence at all 
on my part, but you can ask me anything you wish. 


12369. Will you inform us as to the subject upon which you wish to 
be asked ?—Certainly. 


12370. Name the subject ?—In connection with the works. 


12371. Will you give us your information in connection with the 
works ? —I will. 


12372. Please do so ?—In which branch of the work do you mean ? 


12373. Whichever you can give us any information on. If there is 
more than one branch, you can give us information on one branch first ? 
—There are several branches: there was wood work, and other works 
besides that, and there was a general store there. Wood-cutting, steam- 
boat running, and all that kind of thing—several branches. 


12374. Can you give us any information on the store branch ?—I can. 


12375. What is it?—Mr. Wilson was running a store for the Govern- Suspected that 
ment, or at least it was supposed to be in hisown name afterwards, It jaicatoreuper. 
appeared to me, I did not know, but my impression was that the store intendent. 
was run for the benefit of the superintendent, from reasons that I have 
got papers to show that every payday be made up the accounts and 
sent them in for signature to Mr. Sutherland, and there was not a pay 
day there from 1876 after that until—there was no pay day until the 
work was suspended, there was no pay day at all. The money was 
used for other purposes. 

12376. What other purpose ?—I do not know. If I had my memo- Men said to be 
randum J could tell you all about that part of the thing. Men were jer limitstor 
employed there to kill cattle, beef was sold then in Mr. Wilson’s store, James Suther- 
and the balance of the beef went to the men’s boarding-house. Govern- of Government. ) 
ment men were paid to look after this beef and kill it, and they were 
holding responsible situations besides. There were two or three men 
paid to look after that. Besides this, there were three men paid for 
hunting up timber lands. Their wages and time are supposed to be in 
the books. 
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12377. For whom were they hunting up timber ?—For James Suther- 
land, 


12378. How are you aware that they were hunting up timber for 
James Sutherland ?—I knew by speaking to the men themselves, and I 
knew that their time went duwn on the books, because I saw them 
afterwards, and I afterwards saw James Sutherland placing scrip inthe 
and agents hands to locate certain limits on the Rainy River. 


12379. Well, what further upon that subject ?—I do not know any 
further than I had a good many excursions on the Rainy Lake steam- 
boat. The chief cook was taken from the boarding house there, and 
there were several other cooks, and Government stuff taken to supply 
those excursions. 


12380. Do you know the names of the men, or any of them, who 
were employed by James Sutherland at the Government expense ?— 
{ do. 


12381. Please give the names ?—Stewart was one. 


12382. What was his first name ?—I think James—or John—I forget 
which ; Joseph Capastran. 


12383. Any others ?—No ; those are the chief names. 


12384. How are you aware that while they were hunting up timber 
for James Sutherland, they were under the pay of the Government ?— 
i know it very well. 


12385. How are you aware of it?—I saw them drawing their pay 
afterwards, and I saw them retained in the employ of the Government 
after they came back. 


12386. Did you see them drawing their pay for this particular time, 
during which they were engaged in hunting up timber ?—I cannot say 
as to that, but I know that they were always in the employ of the 
Government afterwards, just the same as ever. Then there were about 
sixty or seventy Indians employed by the Government then; the 
majority were American Indians. 


12387. Don’t you understand that when I asked you whether you are 
aware whether those men—who hunted up the timber for James 
Sutherland—were paid by the Government, that I mean during the 
time which they were employed by the Government ?—I do not know 
anything about it at all. 


12388. Did you not understand that that was my question ?—No. 


12389. Now that it is plain to you, I ask you whether you are aware 
whether they were paid by the Government for the time during which 
they were employed by James Sutherland ?—I do not know. 


12390. Proceed on that subject about the Indians: what do you 
mean by alluding to the Indians—what was the transaction—were 
they working for the Government and paid by the Government ?—Yes. 


12591. Do you mean wrongly paid ?—I do not know. 


12392, Why did you allude to the Indians pointedly, if there was 
nothing wrong about it ?—I do not know particularly why | alluded 
to them at all; they were then employed upon the canal, that is all I 
know about it. They were paid, I suppose, for their work. 
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12393. Is there any other branch of the business upon which you can “amasement 
give us information ?—None that I know of. 

12394. What Thompson was it, who was present when you and Pabherl andre: 
Hugh Sutherland were arranging about your paper, and about you eT PRneCienl 
being paid for the time during which you were not labouring ?-— Mr. Sah el i 
Sutherland was not present at all. newspaper, 

12395. You said Hugh Sutherland and Thompson ?—I beg your par- 
don ; I did not mention Sutherland’s name at all. 


12396. You see that Hugh Sutherland is present now ?—I see; but I 
did not say he was present when the arrangement was. made. 


12397. You said so. You said that Hugh Sutherland and Thompson 
were present ?—-I beg vour pardon; I madea mistake if I said so, 
because he was not present. , 


12398. Who was present ?—Mr. Thompson was. 


12399. What Thompson do you mean—the Government agent ?—I 
mean Sutherland’s agent, He was superintendent of Mr. Sutherland’s ; 
he understood the whole thing. 

12200. Who else was present at that arrangement ?—I cannot say Other persons 
now ; I have not got my memorandum and papers to show. Other parties Witn aga 
were present at the time. ment was made, 


12201. Can you name any of them ?—I could name several of them, 
but they are not here. 

12202. Perhaps we can get them ?—I doubt it very much. 

12403. Do you doubt whether you can name them ?—I do; however 
the books will show the artangement was all right. 


12404. You are under oath to tell the truth, and lam endeavouring AS Met 
Mets 2 ames. 
to ascertain if you know anything : do yousay you can name any others i 
who were present ?—I cannot just now. 


12405. Is there any other matter connected with the business of the 
Fort Frances Lock, or in any other way connected with the Pacific 
Ratlway, upon which you can give us information ?—No, I guess not. 


12406. Who supplied the plant for the newspaper of which you 
have spoken ?—The public. 


12407. You did not advance your own funds ?—No. 


HuGu SUTHERLAND’S examination continued : . SUTHERLAND 


By the Chairman :-— 


12408. The last witness speaks of an arrangement by which he was Knows nothing. 
to devote his time to the publication of a newspaper at Fort Frances, an ty which 
and that he was paid as if he was giving his time altogether to the Litle was paid by 
public service, when in fact he was not giving his time to the public pee aevatine 
service but for his private advantage in connection with this paper: do pe eo oe 
you know anything of such an arrangement, and if so what was it ?— a mewspaper. 


I know nothing of any such arrangement. 


12409. What do you know about the newspaper arrangement ? —I 
know that a small sheet was published there a tew times about the size 
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Management of that (pointing to a parliamentary return). This man Litle was 
working in the rock-pit as a labourer for some time, and it became 

How newspaper Known that he was a printer, when some arrangement was made to get 

came to be start- a small paper published. This man was hired with other labourers to 

on work at handling rock. It was discovered, after a while, that he was 
a printer and some of the residents there thought it would be well to 
get up a small supply of type from Thunder Bay, as this man 
represented himself to be a printer and an editor, and he could get up 
a paper after hours. A subscription list was started for that purpose 
by parties outside of the canal works altogether. Mr. Fowler was the 
first man who spoke to me about it, and asked me if I would give any- 
thing. I said I would give a small subscription, and I did give $5 or $10 
or something like that. 


12410. Out of your own means ?—Yes; out of my own means alto- 
gether. I had not seen the man, did not know him, and had never been 
introduced to him. He came there looking for work. I did it on the 
strength of Mr. Fowler’s representations that it would be a nice thing 
to have a little paper there and bring Fort Frances into notice. 


Understood that 12411. Have you ever learned that his time was paid for by the 
rie eer sea 2, Government while he was devoting it really to his own interests ?— 
at night. No; and I do not believe there was anything of the kind. As to any 
arrangement having been made with me, or that ] am acquainted with 
any arrangements of that nature, is simply without foundation. I know 
nothing about it, only that the paper was published there. I understood 
that he worked at it at nights. It was not very heavy labour; it 


required very little editorial labour and was a very small affair. 


Not aware that 12412. The last witness speaks of some of the men who were in the 
his brother had 5 j ; j 

hny timber limits ¢™ploy of the Government at one time, and who were in the employ- 
or that men were ment of the Government afterwards, having been engaged in huntin 
Creag ea tor hing. Up timber limits for your brother James : do you know anything of that 


matter ?—I do not; I am not aware that he had any timber limits. 


McLennan, rock 12413. Are you aware that he employed any men in the Govern- 

poreman bad.” ment pay to search for timber limits ? ~ 1 am not aware of anything of 

ber limits. the kind. I think, perhaps, I can account for the rumoar as I heard it be- 
fore. lt was represented, and rumoured that Mr. R. McLennan, who was. 
rock-foreman, and who I understand is in the city to-day, although I 
have not seen him, he is a contractor on section B, he was my rock- 
foreman at the time, and he was engaged at that time and had men 
hunting up timber limits ; but that I and my brother were interested 

But witness inno With him, as far as I am concerned, I dery—I deny that anything of the 

way interested. ind was ever talked of even. If Mr. R. McLennan isin the city I would 
like to have him examined. 


Extent of wit-_ 12414. As far as you know, there is no truth in the story that either 

Tana, Dterest in you or your brother made use of the Government labourers to hunt up 
timber for either of you?—No; I have not owned any, nor has my 
brother owned any, except what I have obtained from the present 
Government ; nor did I purchase or scrip any land out there, but 
my brother scripped a half a section, or a quarter of a section, or some- 
thing of that kind. 


12415. We are not enquiring into land which you or your 
brother have obtained, but for the service of the labourers who searched 
for timber ?—I positively deny that anything of the kind ever took 
place. 
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12416. Is there any other subject connected with the business of the Management 
Lock or the railway, upon which you can vive us information material ' 
to this investigation ?—There are one or two other witnesses, men who 
were engaged for me on the works, who ought to know a good deal 
about it and who ought to be examined. 


12417. Are they here in the room ?—No; but there is Mr. McLennan, 
who was formerly engaged by me as foreman, I have just heard that he 
isin the city. He is the foreman under whom Litle worked, and may 
perhaps know something about the printing matter. 


12418. Upon the subject of hearing further evidence, the Commis- Not necessary to 

sioners think it proper to say that the evidence given by Litle to-day has ¢fl) witnesses for 
not displaced in any way the impression which they have received from butting Litle’s 
former witnesses upon this same subject, and it will not be necessary °Y'7°"°® 
to call any other witnesses for the purpose of rebutting his testimony ; 
but if you wish witnesses to be called upon the general subject, or upon 
any other matter that has been overlooked, they would like to be 
informed ?—There are no matters that I can think of just now that 
have been overlooked. If it is convenient for the Commission to call 
McLennan—I do not suppose that he could give any new evidence— 
probably not any more than Mr. Thompson, or my brother or myself 
have given. The only reason I would desire to call him, is that he has 
never had an opportunity of giving evidence in reference to the Fort 
Frances investigation. There has been a great deal said some time 
ago about the reckless manner in which this work was conducted, and 
I know of no parties who are better -able to judge, or give evidence, 
than those who had charge, and who ought to know all abont it, I }Vishes to have 
will say this much; that I am very much pleased indeed that the Com- examined. 
mission has taken up the heads of this business and examined them, 
instead of what has been done before, taking up the men from the rock- 
pits and others who knew no more about it than the “ man in the moon”, 
When [ was examined at Ottawa, I gave a list of all the head-men— 
men who ought to know if there is anything wrong—and they refused 
to subpoena them; they refused to examine myself; they had witnesses 
there who knew nothing, comparatively speaking, about the working 
of the canal. J am glad now to have this opportunity of having them 
examined. Mr. McLennan is, probably, the only other important man ; 
and, as I said before, I do not know that he can throw any new light 
on the subject at all. I have not talked with him at all. There is a 
charge in which he himself is directly concerned, and I do not know but 
he would like to have the opportunity of clearing it up. 


12419, You are aware that the Commissioners supposed that their 
labours, as far as taking evidence is concerned, were closed on Saturday 
night last, and the adjournment took place without naming a further 
day, and that the opening of the hearing to-day was caused by a witness 
appearing for the purpose of giving evidence. It will not be very con- 
venient, since all arrangements are made for our leaving the city, to 
continue the hearing indefinitely. If you are able to get Mr. 
McLennan here almost immediately, we will be very glad to hear him, 
otherwise we shall have to defer hearing him until we open the sittings 
again at Ottawa; then we shall probably ask him to come down if you 
consider it necessary ?—-I do not know that it will be necessary; it is Not necessary 
only in the event of some of those old charges being revived it will be wereunan, 
necessary to have him examined except you wish to have him exam- 
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ined as to the general working of the concern which, in all probability, 
will be a corroboration of the evidence of Mr. Thompson, my brother 
and self. 


12420. In the meantime, will you endeavour to get him here as 
quickly as possible, now ?—I will. There is one more matter, that I 
wish to touch upon, if I have the privilege of doing so. 


12421. You have with anything connected with the Pacific Rail- 
way ?—There are a small number of accounts unpaid by the Depart- 
ment, which are just and proper to be paid by the Government. All 
these papers—I speak of nothing but what I have on file in the Depart- 
ment long ago. These people, of course, are bothering me, expecting 
that I should be in a position to get their money, and I wish to have it 
put on record that I have done all that I can do. There is a number 
of accounts—I could furnish a list of them—in the Department, and 
what I refer to is that these accounts should be paid. There is a 
balance also due to myself. The Government owe me about $800, and 
the paymaster about $400. This arose in this way : we were kept a - 
long while at the close of the works without money, and we made 
applications for money to pay up the accounts, and supposed every hour 
that money would arrive; and we kept paying out and paying out 
until we had overpaid this much. Afterwards, the money was sent up 
here to pay all the claims, but we were not paid. [ have made personal 
application to the Department several times since for a settlement. 
I asked the Deputy Minister last spring, if he knew any just 
reason why I should not ke paid; he said : ‘“ No, except that I had not 
given up my books.’ Qe insisted that that was the reason. I had 
declined to give up the books to an irresponsible Commission ; and if I 
had given up my book I would not have been able to defend myself to- 
day. I did offer to give up my books to the Department, and I offered 
to the other Commission the privilege of examining my books, but they 
would not examine me or my witnesses; that is the private Commissicn 
that was appointed, and the Deputy Minister told me that that was the 
only reason he knew of. He asked the accountant, Mr. Bain, in my 
presence, if he knew if there was anything wrong in my accounts ; and 
Mr. Bain said that there was not. This amount stands to my credit in 
the books in the Department and I have not received it. 


12422. Is there any other matter ?—I may say that the paymaster, 
Mr. Logan, whom you may have the opportunity of examining, has 
been writing to me. He is a poor man and he has paid out this money 
in good faith. He has tried in vain to get it. He has asked me to look 
after it. I suppose he expects me to put it on record in this Commis- 
sion. (The witness then retires to see if he can find Mr. McLennan in 
the city, and returning continues): I'cannot find Mr. McLennan any- 
where in town and I do not wish to detain you any further on that 
account. I have only one thing more to say. I have toreturn my thanks 
to this Commission for the very impartial manner in which I have 
been examined, and their fair conduct; and I am very glad to have this 
opportunity of putting my thanks on record for having heard those 
who ought to know most of the Fort Frances Locks. 


The Chairman :—The Commissioners do not think they are entitled 
to any thanks, for whatever they have done was entirely from a sense 
of duty. They have granted you no favour but only what you were 
entitled to. 
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ToussAINTtT TRUDEAU’S examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


12423. When you were before us on the last occasion, you said that Cannot produce 
the documents relating to the Barnard contract (No. 3) were not in the Papers connected 
possession of your Department, but were with the Minister of Justice : 
have they been returned to your Department so as to give you control 
of them now ?—Not yet. 


124’4. Then do I understand that you are not able to produce any of 
them on the present occasion ?— No. 


12425. What is the next contract in order of time that we have not Purchase of 


touched ?—No. 6. Contract No. 6! 
12426. What was the subject of that contract ?—Purchase of rails. 
12427. Was it let by public competition ?—Yes, 
12428. Were tenders invited by advertisement ?—Yes. 


12429. Have you the copy of the advertisement ?— Yes ; L now Advertisement 
produce it. (fxhibit No. 116.) for tenders pro- 


duced. 
12430. I see by the paper which you produce that there were two 
advertisements for rails : was there any contract let upon the first 
advertisement alone ?—No. 


12431. Then the first advertisement resulted in no transaction ?—The Conaet Nose 
second advertisement was simply a postponement of the first. Daa 


12432. Then the first by itself resulted in no transaction ?—Yes; 
there was no transaction. 


12433. Do you know why the time was extended ?—The time was 
extended to afford opportunity to parties living at a great distance. 


12434. Had there been any tenders put in up to the time named in 
the first advertisement: the 8th of October, 1874 ?—No. 
12435. Have you the tenders put in at the time named in the post- List of on 
onement ?—Yes ; this is the list of tenders which I now produce. Bammed in cocond 
(Exhibit No. 117.) advertisement. 


12436. This document is a schedule of the tenders ?—Yes. 
12437. With a report by Mr. Fleming, the engineer ?—Yes. 


12438. Have you the tenders themselves ?—Yes ; I now produce 
then. 


12439. You make these twenty-five tenders ?—Yes. (Exhibit No. Luuinge ten- 
118.) 7 ers put in. 


12440. Do you know whether the tenders described in the Return to ee Oa 
the House of Commons of the 2nd of March, 1876, comprised all the Montreal. 
terders received on that subject at that time ?—I have just compared 
them and I find the printed list contains the list of tenders for rails to 


be delivered in Montreal. 


12441. Were there tenders for deliveries at other places which were 
accepted and acted on ?—Yes. 


12442. Were those tenders different in substance from the tenders 
invited by advertisement: I understand your advertisement alludes 
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Contracts Nos. only to the delivery at Montreal ?—They were different so far as the 
point of delivery is concerned. 


Nofurthercom- 12443. Were the transactions which were effected for delivery at 

petition catiee for places other than Montreal effected without any public competition ?— 
pt of aay ‘: 

tenders. There was no further competition than the receipt of these tenders. 

10,000tonsordered 12444, Can you state the different transactions which were effected 


from Guest & Co. 2 5 Ai asG e c aN 
with proportion.’ 00 the basis of these tenders invited by advertisement ?—Yes. 


iti f On ° j 
Gor ates bolts 12445. Name them, please, giving names of the parties and the 
EOS quantities, amounts and numbers of the contracts ?—We entered into 


5,000 tons with = contract No. 6, with Guest & Co. for 10,000 tons of rails, with 
plates, &c., order d ’ mh ’ 
ed from Ebbw proportionate quantities of fish-plates, bolts and nuts. We entered 
(contract). into contract No. 7, with the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Oo., for 
20,000 tons with the supply of 5,000 tons of steel rails with proportionate quantity of 
Monsey Steelena fish-plates, bolts and nuts. Contract No. 8, with the Mersey Steel and 
arom, Gost Iron Co., for 20,000 tons of steel rails with proportionate quantity of 
hte ae aN ooo fish-plates. Contracts 9 and 10, in one document, with the West 
tons delivered’ Cumberland Iron and Steel Co for 5,000 tons of rails with proportionate 
ton, Gambon; quantity of fish-plates, boltsand nuts. Contracts 9 and 10 also provides 


Iron and Steel for the purchase of 5,000 tons of rails, with proportionate quantity of 
Co. (contracts ° > ‘ ; 
9 and 10). fish-plates, delivered free on board at Workington, Hngland. 


Contract 11, 5,000 12446. Besides these deliveries at Montreal, contracted for in the 
pons with Naylor, terms of the tenders, were there any other quantities contracted for to 
be delivered free be delivered at other places, besides the portion of contracts 9 and 10 
Se ens to which you have alluded ?—Yes; contract 11 with Naylor, Benzon 

& Co. for the supp'y of 5,000 tons of rails, with proportionate quantity 
ore baie of fish-plates, to be delivered free on board at Liverpool ; contract 31, 


& Co., for bolts with Cooper, Fairman & Co. for bolts and nuts. 
and nuts. 


- 12447. Do you mean that these two last-named contracts, 30 and 31, 
were based upon the prices mentioned in the tenders to which you have 
already alluded ?—Yes. 


12448. As to contract No. 6, were Guest & Co. tenderers ?—Yes. 
12449. Have you the tender ?—Yes; it is part of Exhibit No. 118. 


12450. As to contract No. 7, were the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal 
Jo. tenderers ?—Yes. ' 


12451. Is the tender part of Exhibit No. 118 ?—Yes. 


12452. As to contract No. 8, was this company the Mersey Steel and 
Iron Co. a tenderer ?— Yes. 


Sen OO take Sha 12453. What was the quantity tendered for ?—5,000 to 10,000 tons. 


fontract for 20,000 12454. What was the contract for ?—The contract is for 20,000. 


12455. Do you know how it came about that the contract is for a 
larger quantity than tendered for: don’t you think there were two 
separate tenders for 10,000 tons each ?—No; I think that the quantity 
was increased simply because the company expressed itself willing to 
undertake the larger quantity. 

‘Cox &Greenand 12456. Was the price named by these tenderers the lowest price of 

other tenderers , 

lower in price. @0y—for instance, was not the tender of Cox & Green, or Guest & Co., 
a lower price ?—-Yes; the price of Cox & Green was lower. 

Satisfied that 12457. Do you know whether those persons who had tendered at 


-orde ts { ad ° . e ° . . 
at larger price. lower prices were offered the opportunity of increasing their quanti- 
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ties at the lower prices, or whether it was only at the higher prices 
that the increased quantities were offered to be taken ?—I cannot pro- 
duce any written correspondence on the subject, but I am satisfied that 
the desire to increase the orders at the larger price were made after 
we had ascertained that the lower bidders would not accept any more. 


12458. What is the date of the contract at the higher price ?—The 
14th January, 1875. 


12459. Will you look at page 35 of the printed Return to which you 
allude. Please read the telegraph from Cox & Green to you, dated 
December 21st, 1874 ?—That is—‘‘ See our !etter 18th December, to 


Mr. Braun, offering 5,000 tons more of rails, &c.,” is that what you 
allude to ? 


12460. That is what I allude to : read. the answer of the following 
day ?—“ No further steel rails wanted. Thanks.” 


12461. Are these telegrams followed by any other communications 
to a different effect?—Yes; at page 37 there is a letter from Mr. 
Braun, Secretary of the Department, to Messrs. Cox & Green, accepting 
5,000 tons delivered at Workington, at £10. _ 


12462. Does that touch the question of rails delivered at Montreal ?— 
It does, so far, that we entered into a contract (Nos. 9 and 10) for 
5,000 tons of steel rails, delivered at Workington, at £10, and subse- 
quently it was agreed that these same rails should be delivered at 
Montreal, at £11, according to the terms of the same tender received 
from the same parties. 

12463. In addition to the tenders which are printed in this Return, at 
page 5, are there other tenders based on the same advertisement to be 
found printed in another place. 1 understand, you wish to add some- 
thing to your evidence—please do so?—The tenders not included in 
the list printed in the Return dated April 6th, 1876, are to be found 
printed in full length in the same document, at pages 11, 17, 19 and 22. 


Timotuy KAVANAGH, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :—- 


12464. Where do you live ?—In Ottawa. 
12465, How long have you lived here ?—I came here in 1860, 


12466. Have you had any business transactions in connection with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I had some contracts. 


12467. Was your first contract for the completion of the Pembina 
Branch ?—Yes. 


12468. Were you connected with some one else in that matter as 
partner ?—Yes. 


12469. Who was it ?—Mr. Falardeau, of Montreal. 
me in the contract, but Mr. Mackenzie objected to him. 


12470. Upon what ground ?—He did not say. 
12471. Was the work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


12472. Did you tender in your own name ?—I did. 
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12473. Then did you take the contract alone after this objection f 
—No; after he raised the objections, I came up and told Mr. Falar- 
deau that Mr. Mackenzie objected to him. 

12474. What was the result of that then ?—I walked away from him 
at the time, and had nothing more to do with him. 

12475. Did you take the contract alone ?—No; after I came out I 
met Mr. Murphy. I told Murphy about it. He said he did not mind 
taking the contract. Murphy tock the contract at my figures. 

12476. Did he take it alone or do you mean that he joined you ?— 
No, he did not join me; a party by the name of Upper went in with 
him. | 
12477. Well then you did not contract at all ?—That is all there was. 
about it. I think it was understood I was to be with him in the con- 
tract. 

12478. With whom ?—With Murphy and Upper. 

12479. Do you mean that you, by your tender, became entitled to the 
contract and that you did not get the contract : Ido not quite under- 
tand what you mean to say about it ?—The way it came, Falardeau was 
to come with me in the contract. When Falardeau came up Mr. Mac- 
kenzie objected to him; when he objected to him I met Murphy, and I 
complained to Murphy that Mr. Mackenzie objected to Falardeau, so I 
told Murphy what my figures were and he said he did not mind taking 
my contract at my figures. 

12480. Did you go with him to the Department of Public Works ?— 
Yes. : | 

12481. Whom did you see ?—Mr. Trudeau and Mr. Mackenzie—there 
was not anything more about the matter. The work went along. 


12482. But did the papers go along—were the papers signed ?—Yes. 

12483. Did you sign them ?—Yee. 

12484. Then you became one of the contractors ?—I presume so; Mr. 
Murphy though attended to it chiefly. 

12485. Were you a consenting party to Mr. Murphy becoming a con- 
tractor ?— Yes. 

12486, And Upper with him ?—Yes. 

12487. Then you had nothing to complain of about that ?—Nothing 
at all to complain of. 

12488. When you first tendered, this gentleman in Montreal was not 
a party in the tender ?—No. 

12489. Your idea to include him in the transaction was a subsequent 
one ?—Yes. 

12490. And it was that subsequent idea which the Department 
objected to ?—Yes. 

12491. But they consented to you taking other partners instead of 
the Montreal man ?—Yes. 

12492. And you agreed to it ?—Yes. 

12493. Was there any arrangement, after you became the contractor, 


by which you went out of the contract and these other men remained 
the sole proprietors ?—None at all. 


12494. Did you take any part afterwards in the settlement with the 
Government about the matter ?—No. 


12495. Why not ?—I was not called upon. 


12496. Was the work taken out of your hands ?—Well, I think it was 
partly taken out of my hands at the time. 


12497. Have you had any settlement with these men who became 
your ‘partners about the transaction ?—No. 


12498. And is the matter still an open question between you and the 
Government, or between you and the partners ?—Well, I don’t hardly 
think it is. 

12499. How has it been closed if you took no part in the closing ?— 
I took no part in the closing. I do not know whether they intend to 
settle with the Government, or whether it is an open question yet 
between them. 


12500. Have you any claim against the Government on account of 
it ?—Not a cent. 

12501. Then you have virtually abandoned all interest in the matter ? 
—Virtually abandoned all interest. 

12502. Has any claim been made against you at any time for not 
fulfilling the contract ?—No. 

12503. When you first tendered was there any understanding that 
any person else was to have the benefit of the tender as well as your- 
self ?—No; not at the time I tendered. There was some parties at the 
time I tendered proposed to come in, but I did not mention their names 
in the tender. 

12504, Had they an interest jointly with you ?—There was no inte- 
rest between us. 

12505, Was there any agreement by word of mouth between you and 
some person else ?—Yes. 

12506. That they were to have a share in it ?—Yes. 

12507. Who were they ?—They were Americans. 

12508. Did they have any interest in it afterwards ?—None. They 
were to come here, I think, with the understanding to sign the contract ; 


and when they came they went away in the morning without staying 
to do anything with it, so I attended to it myself. 


12509. You mean that they were here to sign the tender, not the 
contract ?—Yes, 

12510. They were not to sign the contract ?—They were to come 
here and sign the tender. 

12511. But did not ?—But did not. 


12512. And on that account you tendered in your own name ?—The 
tender was in my own name all the time. When the tender was called 
for I attended to it all in my own name, 


12513. Did you ever give any personal attention to the work your- 
self ?—No. 


12514. Did you ever visit the work ?—No. 
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Bt 12515. Is there any other matter connected with the Canadian Pacific 

Railway in which you have had any interest ?—In British Columbia I 


had. 


12516. What interest had you ?—When the tenders were called for 
T put in a tender for it. 


12517. Do you remember which section that was Ba ection D. 


12518. Is that the northerly section ?—I think so. It is the forty 
and a-half miles. No; I think it is coming this way. It is section D at 
all events. 


12519. Was the contract awarded to you ?—Yes. 


His sonsinterest- 12520. Was any person interested with you when you made the 
edwith him, - tender ?—My son. 


12521. Where does he live ?—In town here : Ottawa. 


12522. Who took the active part, you or your son, in getting up the 
tender—the prices, &c. ?—It is myself. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


From Junction, 12523. Do you know whether it is the section from Emory Bar to 
Pony? bavon#’® Boston Bar ?—No ; from Junction Flat to Savona’s Ferry. 


By the Chairman :— 
12524. Was anyone interested besides you and your son ?-—No. 
12525, Had you been accustomed to any work of this kind ?—Well, 
I had done some ; not a great deal. For the last twenty or twenty-five 
years I have been noticing a good deal of railway work and paying 
particular attention to it. 


12526. Were you furnished with blanks by the Department for the 
purpose of filling up prices ?—Yes. 


12527. And specifications ?7—Yes. 


His son delivered 12528. Who delivered the tender to the Department?—I think my 
tender to Depart- 


ment son did. 
12529. You did not yourself ?—No ; I was sick at the time. 


12530. I thought you said that you took the active part in getting up 
this tender ?—So I did, but I was confined to my room. I was not able 
to be out. 


12531. Had your son any experience in this sort of work 7—No. 


12532. So that your idea prevailed about prices ?—Yes ; he made the 
figures and I gave him the prices. 

12533. Had you any communication, before the tender was put in, 
with any officers of the Department ?—None at all. 


12534. Directly nor indirectly ?—Not direct. nor indirect, any more . 
than to get the form of tender and specifications ; that is all. 


12535, Did you enter into the contract then ?—I was sick at the time 
and was not able to attend to it, and I told my son to attend to the 
affair. 

12536. And did your son enter into the contract— do you know ?—I 
could not tell what he done. I was not able to leave the room at all. 
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12537. Do you know whether he became the contractor for the section? B+ 
—I could not tell what he done after that—I could not tell what he 
done at all. I amon my oath now and I confine myself exactly to 


what I done myself. 

12538. Did you join him in any arrangement afterwards to dispose of 7f/dud tc tne con- 
that contract to‘any one ?— Not at that time. I did not see my son at brsot by WAC ecm 
all. I told him to go up and attend to the business. I did not see him {hit Onderdonk 
for some days afterwards. had bought the 

contract, 

12539. Have you been told by him that some one became interested 
in the contract ?—Yes. | 


12540. Who was it ?-—Mr. Onderdonk. 


12541. Did you take any part in arriving at the price that Mr. 
Onderdonk was to pay for it ?—No. 


1254-. Who settled that ?—My son. 


12543. Were you willing he should settie it alone ?—I left the thing 
entirely in his own hands and gave him no instructions. 


12544. Of course it was understood between you and your son that 
you were jointly interested ?—Yes. 

12545. So he was a partner ?—Yes; a partner bona fide. I left the 
matter in his hands. 


12546. Do you know the amount that Mr. Onderdonk paid ?—No. 


12547. Did not your partner mention it ?—I think he did, but I quite 
forget it just now. 
12548, Do you mean that you do not remember anything near the Does not remem- 


amount ?—Well, I could not say, I could not say just now. a ee eR 


12549. I am speaking now of what your partner told you was the 
transaction. Of course your partner was your agent as well as 
acting on his own behalf ?—Yes. 


12550. And what he would tell you might be material. Now I want 
you to say what he told you, whether he was right or not in whit he 
told you ?—I preter not answering that question because I might make 
a mistake in that. 

12551. { cannot relieve you from the responsibility of answering 
merely because you prefer not to answer, because if you know I want 
you to say. If you swear that you do not know what your son told you 
you can do so and take the responsibility of that ?—Ifmy memory was 
refreshed by putting the question to him I might be able to answer it 
better than [ can now. 


12552. Was it not a considerable amount ?— Yes. 

12553. Does not the considerable amount make enough impression 
upon your mind to make you remember it ?—A person would imagine 
it could be so—but really I could not say just now—I could not. | 
would be quite willing to have my memory refreshed upon it before 
saying it. . 

12554. Is your son living in town ?—Yes. 


12555. Will you go and see if he can come up now and give evidence 
on the subject at once ?—I will. (Witness then went to find out if his son 
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could come. He returned in a few minutes, and he informed the Com- 
mission that his son could not come that day). 


12556. How many of your sons were interested with you in this 
tender ?—Three. 


12557. Give their names ?—Joseph, Francis and Michael. 


12558. Do you know what arrangement was made for putting up 
the deposit with your tender ?—I do not; I know the deposit with my 
tender—I think it was my son Michael put in the deposit with my 
tender. 


12559. How much was it ?—Upon my word I forget—I think it was 
$5,000, but I am not quite sure. 


12560. Had he the command of $5,000 ?—Yes. 


12561. Do you know whether any arrangement was made with any 
person else to help you or your son with the contract or with the 
tender ?—I do not know what he done—I left it altogether with him- 
self, [ was quite ill at the time. 


12562. What amount did your son say Mr. Onderdonk gave for the 
the contract ?—I think he told me at the time, but really I forget now. 
I never settled with my sons since. If I had settled with my sons I 
could tell, of course, but I have not settled with them for two years. 


12563. Have you seen him since ?—Yes. 
12564. How long ago ?—A few moments ago. 


12565. Did you put any question to him?—No; there were too 
many by. I only asked him if he could come up here and he said he 
couldn’t just now. 


12566. Did you put up any deposit with the tender for the previous 
contract, the Pembina inet ?—Yes. 


12567. How much?—I don’t know; as much as was called for at 
the time. 


12568. What became of that deposit ?—I could not say whether it 
was ever returned or not up to this. 


12569. Has there been any time, between that period and to-day, when 
your mind has been altogether weak and infirm so that you do not 
remember things ?—No; because I left the matter in my son’s hands, 
it was not anything wrong with my mind, but I left it in my son’s 
hands to attend to it. I was thinking, of course, every day that the 
Pembina Branch would be fixed up, and I don’t know but I may be 

called upon yet. 


12570. Was your son interested in that too?—No; he was not. 


12571. Well, why did you leave that to him ?—Well, because they 
generally attend to the money affairs. 


12572. Do you mean to say that you really do not know whether 
that deposit has been returned to you or not? —I really don’t know. 


12573. Nor the amount that was given by Mr. Onderdonk ?—No. 


12574. Nor the amount which your son said was given by Mr. 
Onderdonk ?—No. 
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12575. Is there any other matter connected with the Canadian Pacific 3“ 


Railway in which you have been interested ?—No. 

12576. Do you know of any person who can give us any information 
to assist us in our enquiry about the matter of the Pacific Railway ?—I 
could not at all. Iam very careful not to make any enquiries about a 
‘person’s business ; it is a thing I don’t make a practice of. 

12577. You say that your son is the only one that knows about this ? 
My son generally attends to it. 


12578. Is your son carrying on business here ? ~ Yes. 

12579. Is he going away with you: you were speaking of going 
away were you not ?—No., 

12580. Then he can be got at any time that we should want to 


examine him, say a week hence ?—Yes; he is not going away that I 
know of just at present. 

12581. Do you know whether your tender for the British Columbia 
section was the lowest tender ?—Yes. 


12582. And do you know whether Mr. Onderdonk tock it at the 
same figures as yourself ?—Nothing any more than I heard it was so. 


Orrawa, Wednesday, 22nd October, 1880. TRUDEAU. 


Toussaint TRUDEAU’S examination continued : a tah OU 


12583. Witness :—I wish to add to the evidence given by me yester- VGand LEN 
day that the particulars of bolts and nuts named in contracts 9 and 10 Particulars of 
are not given in the tender. The summary of the case, is therefore, as Polts and nuts 
follows :—The tender sent in by Messrs. Cox & Green was for the tracts Nos. 9 


supply of 5,000 tons of rails with proportionate quantity fish-plates, 2fonqes ye 
the price to be £11 sterling if delivered at Montreal, or £10 if delivered 
in England. No price was given for bolts and nuts, the contract entered 
into was for 10,000 tons ; 5,009 to be delivered at Montreal, at £11; 
5,000 at Workington, England, at £10. The bolts and nuts delivered 
at Montreal, £20; the bolts and nuts delivered at Workington, £19. 
The contract was so far deviated from that the whole 10,000 tons were 
delivered at Montreal, at £11, the contract price, and none at 
Workington. 
By Mr. Keefer :— , 
12584. The bolts and nuts, I suppose the same ?— Yes. 


By the Chairman :— 
12585. Did you intend to say yesterday that before ordering the How larger 


larger quantity of rails from Cooper, Fairman & Co., at £11. 3s., you Atle at Wieneeiee 
had endeavoured to get a larger quantity at the lower prices from the price camgig 1s 
lower tenderers, and it was because they would not furnish them at the Cooper, Fairman 
lower price that the order was given to Cooper, Fairman & Co ?—I « © - 


have no correspondence on the subject, but I have no doubt it was so. 


12586. If you have no correspondence on the subject please state your 
reason for thinking it was so ?—Well, the very fact of our having 
called upon Cooper, Fairman & Co. is strong evidence in my mind. 
Had it been otherwise it would have left another impression. 
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12587. You mean that because it was done it must have been right ? 
—I think so. Yes; otherwise I would have recollected it. 


12588. Have you any other reason excepting that the trans- 
action of the Department was certainly right :in other words, is it 
upon the infallibility of the Department that you base your judgment 
now ?—I have no recollection of conversations between the Department 
and the lower bidders, but my impression now is that they would not 
supply any more rails at those lower figures. 


12589. Do you mean that that impression is from some memory of 
conversations or some memory of correspondence, or only because it 
was actually done by the Department: I wish to know what is operat- 
ing in your mind which leads to this statement of yours ?—The best 
evidence in my mind is that we were endeavouring to get rails at the 
lowest possible rates,and that if we went to higher bidders it was because 
we could not get rails at the lower rates. 


12590. When you use the word we, to whom do you allude ?—I 
mean the Department. 


12591. Did you take part in each of the transactions of the Depart- 
ment about the rails yourself individually ?—Not in all the transactions. 
No. 


12592. As to those in which you took no part, how do you know what 
led to the results ?—Of course I do not know. 


12593. Are there any papers upon record concerning any of these 
transactions, or, if not on record, in the control of your Department, 
which would throw any light upon the transactions ; for instance, if 
any of these lower tenderers had been unwilling to furnish larger 
quantities than mentioned in their tenders at the same rate, is there 
any record, either of conversations or communications, to that effect 
that you know of ?—No. 


12594. Do you know really whether they were applied to formally 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether they would deliver larger 
quantities than they did deliver at the low rates ?—The correspondence 
with Cox & Green is evidence that the Department was in commu- 
nication with the tenderers offering at lower rates. 


12595. To the extent of what quantity does it show that they were 
in communication ?—To the extent of 5,000 tons additional. 


12596. My question is directed to larger quantities than that; you 
understand that that was not all that was required by the Government, 
do you not ?--Yes. 


12597 Do you not understand my question ?-—-Yes ; I understand’ 
your question. 


12598. Then if you understand it please answer it ?—Well, my firm 
belief is that the parties that sent lower tenders were communicated 
with, but I cannot tell you why I have that impression on my mind. 


12599. Do you remember who in your Department about that time 
were the proper persons to be communicated with on the subject of a 
supply of rails ?—All letters are properly addressed to the Minister ; 
some are addressed to the Secretary of the Department. 


12600. Who was he at that time ?—Mr. Braun. 
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12601. Was there any one else to whom communications ought to be 
addressed ?—Communications might have been addressed to Mr 
Fleming, but they should have all been addressed to Mr. Mackenzie ; 
all communications should be addressed to the Minister. 


12602. Were you not sometimes addressed on the subject ?—I dare- 
say I was. 


12603, You were at that time the Deputy Minister ? —I was. 


12604. I notice in this printed report communications, from Cooper, 
Fairman & Co. on the subject of rails, addressed to a Mr. Buckingham 
—who is he?—Mr, Buckingham was the Private Secretary of the 
Minister. 

12605. Had he any official standing in the Department which made 
it proper to address him on the subject ?—Letters addressed to Mr. 
Buckingham were intended for the Minister. 


12606. Intended by whom ?—By the correspondents. 


12607. How do you know what their intentions were ?—Because he 
was addressed. as Private Secretary; I am sure that Mr. Buckingham 
could not dispose of any Government contracts. 


12608. I have not asked you whether he could dispose of any Govern 
ment contracts : did you understand that to be my question ?—No. 


12609. Then why do you answer what I do not ask, instead of what 
Ido: have you any object in answering questions that I do not ask ? 


er, O. 


12610. Piease listen to my questions and answer them. Had he any 
official standing in the Department which made it proper to address 
him on the subject ?—His official standing was that he was Private 
Secretary to the Minister. 


12611. Well, according to the practice in the Department, with 
which you have been acquainted for many years, is it usual to address 
the Private Secretary of the Minister upon official business ?—It is not 
usual, but it is very often done. 


12612. Do you know any reason why the usual course was not 
followed in this case ?—No. 


The following documents were then filed :— 


Contract No. 6, of Guest & Co. (Exhibit No. 119.) 

Contract No. 7, with the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Co. 
No. 120.) 

Contract No. 8, the Mersey Steel and Iron Co. (Exhibit No. 121.) 

Contracts No. 9 and 10, in one document, with the West Cumberland 
Iron and Steel Co. (Exhibit No. 122.) 

Contract No. 11, with Naylor, Benzon & Co. (Exhibit No. 123.) 


12613. Have you any record showing by whom each of these 
contracts was finally awarded to the contractors—I mean whether it 
was done by order of the Minister or by Order-in-Council, or how 
otherwise ?—No; there is no record. 


12614. Is it not the usual practice in your Department that a decision 
by which a contract is awarded is noted somewhere ?—It is not; when 
a contract is awarded the contractor is usually informed, and that forms 
the record. 

12615. By whom is he usually informed ?—By the Secretary. 


(Exhibit 
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er, Fairman & Co. 


Not the practice 
to note the 
awarding of a 
contract, 


Secretaryinforms. 
contractor. 
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‘Purchase of 
Rails— 

Contracts Nos. 
Gand il. 


Contract 6. 


Contracts 9 and10. 


Contract 8. 


Cannot remem- 
ber what led to 
-adjournment of 


time for receiving 


tenders. 


Georgian Bay 
Braneh— 


Contract No. 12. 


Let by public 
-competition. 


‘Contract award- 


ed to A. B. Foster 


who abandoned 
contract with 
Government’s 
consent. 


12616. Can you say how the Secretary is directed to inform the 
contractor ?—The practice varies: sometimes by a memorandum on a 
slip of paper, at other times verbally. 


12617. Do you know of any means now by which it can be ascer- 
tained how the Secretary, in each of these cases, was directed to 
award the contract; for instance, take the first contract: do you know 
how the Secretary in this case was informed that he was to notify 
Guest & Co. that they were to get the contract ?—No. 


12618. Is your answer the same as to the other contracts ?—I find, on 
the back of the offer by Cox & Green to increase the quantity of steel 
rails from 5,000 to 10,900 tons, a memorandum by the Secretary: 
‘Minister directs that offer be accepted.” That shows that he got his 
directions from the Minister. 


12619. As to No. 8?—I have no means of knowing how the Secretary 
was instructed. 


12620. As to any of the other contracts ?—Nor as to any of the other 
contracts. 


12621. Are you aware whether there was an Order-in-Council ever 
passed awarding any of these contracts? -There was no Order-in- 
Council. 


12622. Do you know what led to the adjournment of the time nanied 
for receiving tenders by advertisement concerning the steel rails ?—I 
do not remember, I can only speak from my present memory. 


12623. In the Return printed, a telegram on the second page, dated 
14th October, 1874, from W. H. Lockhart Gordon, asking to be 
informed of the total quantity of rails required, I do not think any 
answer appears in the return: do you know whether he was informed 
of that quantity ?—The forms asked for by Mr. Lockhart were sent to 
him; but I cannot say, at this moment, whether anything was written to 
him or telegraphed. 


12624. What is the next contract in order of 
contract is No. 12. 


12625. What is the subject of that contract ?—The construction of 
the Georgian Bay Branch. 


time ?—The next 


12626. Was the work let by public competition ?—Yes, 
12627. Were tenders invited ?—Yes. 

12628. 
12629. Have you the tenders received ?—Yes; I can produce them. 


12630. There is a Return on the subject, dated February 17th, 1875, to 
an Address of the House of Commons, have you looked over 
this so as to enable you to state whether you think the facts stated 
here are true ?—I think they are true. (Exhibit No. 124.) 


12631. To whom was this contract finally awarded ?—To the Honouk 
able A. B. Foster. 


12632. Was it completed ?—No. 
12633. Was it abandoned by the consent of the Government ?—Yes. 


12634. Was any money paid on account of what was done under that 
contract ?—Yes. 


And received ?—Yes. 
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Georgian Bay 
. raw ch— 
Contract No. 12, 
12635. Do you know what sum ?—$41,000 for surveys. $41,000 paid for 
surveys. 
12636. Do you know whether this abandonment was authorized by abandonment 
pder-in- arp Vi agent 7a ie ;] and payment of 
an Order-in-Council ?—Yes; it was authorized by an Order-in-Council, an paymeny or. 
, : A 5 ed by Order-in- 
12637. And this payment of money ?—That was also included in the Council. 


Order-in-Council. 

12638. Have you the original report of the 9th February, 1876, by 
the Engineer-in-Chief on the subject of the Georgian Bay Branch ?— 
Yes ; [ produce it. 


12639. Have you compared it with that which is printed in the Return 
to an Address of the House of Commons of the 28th February, 1877? 
—Yes. 


12640. Is the printed copy correct ?—It is substantially correct. On 
the third page the word “estimate” has been been printed in lieu of the 
word ‘‘ statement.” 


12641. With that exception is it correct in your opinion ?—Yes. 


12642. Then we shall not require the original report, and I return it 
to you: have you the report : April 27th 1876, by the Engineer-in- 
Chief ?—Yes. 


12643. Have you compared that with the one printed: in the Blue 
Book of 1877, which is the Fourth Report of the Standing Committee 
on Public Accounts, at page 40 ?—Yes. 


12644, Is the printed copy correct ?—Yes. 


12645. Then we shall not require the original. Have you the Order- Another contract 
in-Council, or a copy of it, annulling the contract with the Honourable '® 274 @ncelled. 
A. B. Foster for the Georgian Bay Branch ?—Yes. 


12646. Have you compared it with the one printed on page 15 of 
the Return before mentioned ?—Yes; I have compared it, and it is 
correct. 


12647. Then we shall not require the original. Has the Georgian 
Bay Branch been proceeded with since that abandonment ?—Another 
contract has been let and has been cancelled. 


12648. In this letter of Mr. Fleming’s, dated 28th of Ne 1876, he Ry po noucne 
says that he “feels assured that in the event of the Georgian Bay Be ee 
Branch being proceeded with the expenditure incurred would generally Prosecution of the 

: ; S 9 work, a question 
be available in the prosecution of the work :” do you know whether for the engineer. 
the expenditure incurred in the payment of this $41,000 has been avail- Pigyess 20°85 not 
able in the prosecution of the work?—I think that is a question 


which should be answered by the engineers, 


12649. That depends upon whether you know or not; I am asking 
you now whether you know ?—I do not. 


12650. There is a Return to an Address of the House of Commons of 
the 17th of February, 1875, printed: do you know whether there are 
‘ any other tenders concerning the Georgian Bay Branch besides those 
that are referred to in this Return, I mean for the first contract ?—There 
are no other tenders. 


12651. Are these correct as printed in this Return, so far as you 
know ?—They are. 
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‘Georgian Bay 
Branch— 
Contract No. 12, 


“Tenders for 
Georgian Bay 
-Branech. 


‘Subsidy to 
Canada Cen- 
tral ¢ Douglas 
to Nipissing— 

‘Contract No. 16. 


‘Subsidy of $12,000 
per mile. 


Abandoned by 
mutual consent. 


Transportation 
of Rails — 
Contract No. 17. 


Transportation 
from Liverpool to 
British Columbia. 


Cooper, Fairman 
-& Co.,in letter to 
Department, 4th 
January, 1875, 
offered to secure 
freight at £2 per 
ton. (See 12672). 


12652. Can you conveniently produce the original tenders ?—Yes; | 
produce them. (Hight tenders : Hxhibit No. 125.) 


12653. Have you the schedule of these tenders as opened by your- 
self and Mr. Braun?—Yes; I produce it. (Hxhibit No. 126.) 


12654. What is the next contract in order of time upon which you 
have rot been previously questioned by us ?—Contract 16. 


12655. Upon what subject ?—It is a subsidy to the Canada Central 
Railway Co., for the extension of the railway from the vicinity of 
Douglas westward ‘to the eastern end ofthe Canadian Pacific Railway, 
near Lake Nipissing. 

12656. Was that let by public competition ?—No. 


12657. Can you say how the transaction was accomplished ?—The 
Canada Central Railway Co. applied for a subsidy to assist them in the 
construction of the line, and on this an Order-in-Council was passed 
granting them a subsidy of $12,000 per mile on certain conditions. 


12658. Have you the application of the Canada Central Railway Oo. 
for this subsidy which can be now produced ?—I have not got it here. 


12659. Will you please produce it,or a copy of it, at another time ?— 
Yes. 


12660. Was the contract finally completed ?—No. 


12661. Was it abandoned by mutual consent by the Government and 
the contractors ?—Yes. 


12662. Have you the correspondence which led up to its being aban- 
doned, or any alteration in the contract ?—Not at present, but I will 
produce it afterwards. 


12663. What is the next contract in the order of time ?—Itis contract 
Now 7: 


12664. What is the subject-matter of the.contract ?—It is the trans- 
portation of rails from Liverpool, England, to British Columbia. 


12665. With whom was it made ?—With Anderson & Co. 
12666. Have you the contract itself’ here ?—Yes. (Exhibit No. 127.) 
12667. Do you know how this contract was brought about ?—Yes. 


12668. How?—5,000 tons of rails were purchased in England, 
and an agreement was entered into with Messrs. Anderson, Anderson 
& Co. to carry these rails to British Columbia at the rate of £2 per ton. 


12669. Had they furnished the rails ?—No. . 


12670. Then you have just described the result of the transaction 
but not the means by which it was brought about. This appears to be 
a bargain by which Messrs Anderson, Anderson & Co. agreed with the 
Government of Canada to transport the rails which some other party 
had furnished ?—Cooper, Fairman & Co., in a letter to the Department 
dated January 4th, 1874, said that if the Deparment would take more 
rails they could probably secure freight at £2 per ton, although £2 10s. 
had been asked. 


12671. Is that the letter of which a copy has been printed at page 
37-of the Return to an Order of the Commons of the 2nd March, 1876 ? 
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Transportation 


of BR .ils-- 
—Yes; on the 7th January, 1875, Mr. Braun telegraphs to Messrs, Vomtract No.17. 
“ A Thereupon Braun 
Cooper, Fairman & Co, of Montreal, that : feleepned 


Tf freight to British Columbia can be got at £2 sterling Government will take Cooper, Fairman 


5,000 tons steel rails shipped at any time. Delivery will be at Esquimalt, Cowichan & CO. for 5,000 


Bay or Nanaimo, at all of which places there are good facilities.”’ delivered in 


12672. Is it probable that the letter to which you have just referred ee Pratenten 


to as of the date the 4th January, 1874, was really of the date 4th 
January, 1875 ?—Yes; it should be 1875.. 


12673. Well, proceed ?—That is the way it was brought about. 


12674. Was that the substance of the arrangement between the 
Government and Anderson & Co., as you understand, accomplished by 
this letter and the telegram here : is that arrangement qualified in any 
way, as far as you know ?—No; I do not think it is qualified. 


12675. The telegram which you read commences with “if” some- 
thing could be done ?— Yes. 


12676, That appears to be a conditional offer : do you know whether Cooper telegraph- 
it was ever reduced to a positive offer or positive acceptance ; so far the 64,2cceptance of 
name of Anderson, Anderson & Co. has not been mentioned ?—On the 10s. ; freight 40s. 
18th January, 1575, Mr. Cooper telegraphed : oladed! ¢Beeuti 
wrote Ceoper 


‘* Accept your offer made by telegraph on the 7th: rails, £10 10s. ; freight, 40s. ; closing bargain. 


insurance not included ; 
and on the 21st January, 1875, Mr. Braun writes to Cooper, Fairman 
& Co. : 

‘In reply to your several communications on 1 behalf of Messrs. Naylor, Benzon & 
Co Iam to state that the Government accepts their offer to supply 5,000 tons of 
steel rails at £10 10s. sterling per ton, free on board at Liverpooi, and allows £2 per 
ton for freight to the Vancouver ports.” 

12677, Then is that the bargain with Anderson, Anderson & Co, ?— 
Yes. 


12678. How did you or do youascertain that that is the bargain with 
these contractors ?—I find sothing in the correspondence. 


12679. Is there any other contract that you know of for the trans- 
portation of rails from England to Vancouver Island, except this one 
with Anderson, Anderson & Co. ?—No. 


12680. Then is there any doubt in your mind that this is the con- Has no doubt this 
tract alluded to by Messrs. Cooper, Fairman & Co. in this correspon- thentioned by 
dence which you have mentioned ?—No; I have no doubt. Pepe EAU 


12681. Do you know who certified to the receipt of quantities 
delivered in British Columbia ?—I cannot tell you at this moment, but 
I can find out. 


12682. Can you find out also the particulars showing the voucher 
and reasons for the payment of this transportation contract, and also 
the amount paid, and to whom, upon this contract, so as to let us know 
it to-morrow ?—Yes. 


12683. What is the next contract in order of time?—No 18. It is a Contract No. 18-6 
contract with the Red River Transportation Qo. for the carriage of Pramepanie sce 
rails from Duluth to Winnipeg, or any point on the Red River between Pointou Red. 


Pembina and Winnipeg. iver. 


12684. What is the date of the contract ?—The date of the contract Date of contract, 
was the 22nd of May, 1875. 22nd May, 1875. 
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Transportation 
of Rails— 
Contract No. 18. 


Tendering. 


No advertise- 
ment to procure 
tenders. 


Does not know 
how Fuller & 
Milne were led to 
make an offer. 


The offer is for 
the work of con- 
tract 18. 


Fleming reported 


on Fuller & 
Milne’s offer. 


Fleming’s report. 


12685. Have you the contract here ?—There is no formal contract. 


12686. What is the evidence of the agreement ?—It is contained in 
five letters which I produce. (Hxhibit No. 128.)- 


Orrawa, Thursday, 28th October, 1880. 
ToussAINT TRUDEAU’S examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


12687. Before entering into contract 18 with the Red River Trans- 
portation Co., had there been an attempt, by advertisement, to procure 
tenders for the same work ?-—No. 


12688. In the Return of 1876 to an Order of the Commons of the 2nd 
March, at page 56, there appears to be a copy of a letter from Fuller 
& Milne, dated 16th April, 1875, which commences as follows: — 

‘‘ Sir,—Noticing your advertisement: for tenders to transport steel rails and 
fastenings to Fort William and Duluth, &c.” 

This is addressed to ‘“ F. Braun, Secretary :” do you think now that 
there was no advertisement for tenders for this work ?—Yes. 


12689, Then were the writers of this letter in error in supposing 
that there had been, or how otherwise do you account for that letter ? 
Does that only refer to transportation to Duluth ?-~Contract 18 is for 
transportation from Duluth to Winnipeg. The advertisement referred 
to in the letter just quoted is for the transportation of rails from 
Montreal to Fort William or Duluth on Lake Superior. 


12690, Then do you understand that this offer by Fuller & Milne 
was for work not alluded to in any advertisement ?—Yes. 


12691. Do you know how it was they were led to make any such 
offer ?—No. 


12692. Is the offer in substance concerning the same work which was. 
embraced by contract 18 ?—Yes. 


12693. Do you know whether there was any discussion in the Depart- 
ment as to whether this offer was a lower ora better one than Kittson’s ? 
—TI think that Fuller & Milne’s letter was referred to Mr Fleming to 
report upon, and that Mr. Fleming on the 5th May reported. 


12694. Have you a copy of his report ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit 
No. 122.) 


12695, Read it aloud? 


¢ Sandford Fleming to F. Braun, Secretary, Public Works.—I return the letter of 
Messrs. Fuller & Milne, offering to carry rails from Duluth to any point on the Red 
River between the boundary line and Fort Garry at the rate of $13.50 per ton. Consi- 
dering everything I do not think the price unreasonable, but betore entering into a 
contract with these gentlemen, I think it would be advisable to look into the matter 
mentioned in the second last paragraph of their letter.” 

12696. Do you know whether that section of their letter was looked 
into, and had anything to do with the awarding of the contract to some 
one else ?—I do not. 


12697. Will you read the second last paragraph of their letter to 
which Mr. Fleming refers—or if you have any doubt which is the 
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second last paragraph read enough before it so as to be sure you 
include it ?— 


‘¢ Provided the Government obtain penmission from the American Government to 
transport the same through their territory without bonds, or on own personal bond, 
payments to be made at the rate of 9) per cent. on delivery, and that we be informed 
of the acceptance of this tender on or before the 5th day of May next.” 


12098. Do you know whether Fuller & Milne were ever notified 
that this offer was accepted or refused, or would be considered ?—I find 
that the letter was acknowledged, but I find no other correspondence. 


12699. In Fuller & Milne’s letter the offer is at the respective rates 
mentioned per ton: do you know how that was understood by the 
Department, as far as the number of lbs. to be included in the ton is 
concerned ?—Well, the number of lbs. when not described, we 
understand that the ton is 2,000 lbs. 


12700. Do you mean that that applies to the rails—material of that 
kind ?—-Yes; because we always specify, when we wish to deal with the 
long ton, the number of Ibs. to the ton. 


12701. Do you know whether that is the general understanding in 
the trade about rails and fish-plates that a ton means 2,000 Ilbs., 
unless otherwise expressed, or is this understanding peculiar to your 
Department as far as you know ?—I understand in all cases, where the 
number of lbs. to the ton is not named, it means 2,000 ibs. 


12702. Then in the correspondence of your Department with Cooper, 
Fairman & Co. about the transportation of rails, which correspondence 
was carried on both by telegrams and letters, do you mean to say that 


where no weight was mentioned, the ton referred to was a 2,000 lbs. 


ton? At page 56 of the Return before alluded to, there is apparently 
a telegram from Mr. Braun to Cooper, Fairman & Co., dated the 7th 
April, 1875, in these words : | 


Transportation 
of Ratis— 

Tendering— 

Contract No, 18. 


Fuller & Milne’s 
letter acknow- 
ledged but no 
other acceptance, 


2,000 Ibs. to ton 
understood when 
the number of 
pounds is not 
specified. 


‘‘Cable Anderson to show their contract to General Agent Jenkins; 30 tons spikes : 


for Vancouver are supplied by Nut Bolt Co. :” 


are the tons referred to there of the weight of 2,000 Ibs.? And the 
previous telegram of the same date from Mr. Braun to Mr. Jenkins, 
Kngland, contains, among other things, these words: 

‘¢ Ship to Vancouver 5,000 tons rails by Naylor, Benzon & Co.:” 


are these tons 2,000 lbs. weight?—-No; they are articles purchased 
in England where the ton is 2,240 lbs. The rails were to be pur- 
chased by the long ten. 


12703. Specified to whom ?— In the printed specification and form of 
tender. 


12704. Will you read the paragraphs from Fuller & Milne’s letter 
which state the different points between which they will carry the 
rails at the prices specified ?— 

‘¢ Prom Duluth to any point on the Red River between the boundary line and Fort 
Garry for $13.50 per ton ; from Duluth to the crossing of the Uanadian Pacific Rail- 
way over the Red River for the sum of $15 per ton.” 

12705. From what you have said about the weight of tons, in the 
absence of any special description, do you understand that Fuller & 
Milne offered to take this price for the short ton ?—Yes. 


12706. As you say that you know of no cotrespondence with them on 
the subject, I suppose you are not aware whether they were asked to 
54 


But in Hngland 
the long ton pre- 
vails. 


Fuller & Milne’s 
offer to carry 
rails from Duluth 
to Fort Garry at 
$13.50 ; to crossing 
over Red River 
$15 per ton. 
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.) 
Transportation 
of Rails— 
Oona t No. 1s. @Xplain in any way whether they meant the short ton or the gross: 
ton ?—No. 
Does not know 12707. We understand Mr. Fuller himself, in giving his evidence, to 


Cvordiscusselin say that he took it as a matter of course that it would be the long ton, 


Department and if so that would make a still greater discrepancy between his price 
whether Fuller & ‘ : 3 
Milne’smeant and that of Kittson: do you know whether this matter was ever 


long or short ton. discussed in the Department ?—I do not. 


Cannot explain ‘ meee ; : RG ’ "4 ‘ 
hector 12708. Have “you any report showing why Kittson’s offer was 


offer atahigher accepted at what appears to be a higher price than Faller & Milne’s ? 
ee was accept- No 
ed. litte: “y 


12709. Can you say whether it was at any time considered that this 
offer of Kittson’s was more advantageous to the public than Fuller & 
Milne’s ?—No. 


12710. Have you, since you were here yesterday, looked into the 
substance of these offers by Kittson ; for instance, one of the alternatives 
being to deliver the rails at the crossing of Red River, provided the: 
navigation was sufficient between Winnipeg and that point ?—Yes; I 
have just read the letters sent in by Mr. Kittson. 


12711. Do you see anything in the offer of Mr. Kittson more favour- 
able to the public than the offer of Fuller & Milne ?—No. 


Lf, as was the 12712. Do you see anything in the offer of Fuller & Milne more 
s 5 Yr dq ) * + » 7 . 
rails were tobe favourable to the public than that of Mr. Kittson ?—If all the rails 


Si barter tate were to be delivered at Selkirk the tenders would be equal. If a 
offer which was portion is to be delivered above Winnipeg, that is between Pembina 
ignored was at and Winnipeg, then Fuller & Milne’s offer, is the better of the two. 
which was , ; oe 
accepted. 12713. Do I understand you to say that in order to make the Kittson. 


offer as good as Fuller & Milne’s it would be necessary that they should 
undertake to deliver the rails as far north as the railway crossing ?— 
Yes. 

12714. Did they so undertake ?—Yes. 


CHAPLEAU. 
SAMUEL EK. St. ONGE CHAPLEAU, Sworn and examined : 
Contract No. 42. 


Influencing } ; th hie 
Glerks— By the Chairman : 

Alleged impro- . 

per influence. — 12715. Where do you live ?—I live here in Ottawa. 


12716. How long have you lived here?—I have been here since: 
September, 1873, I believe. 


A clerk in De- 12717. Have you been engaged in any of the Government Depart- 
partment ore  ments?—Yes; I have been a clerk in the Department of Public Works. 


ever since 1873. ever since that time. 
12718. Did you remain in the Department of Public Works at the: 
time of the separation of the Railway Department ?—Yes. 
12719. Have you taken part in any transaction connected with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ?—As clerk, yes; I have in the shape of 
correspondence, and so forth. 


Correspondence 12720. What was your duty in the Department ?—I was correspon- 
oe dence clerk; in fact I had to attend to almost every part of the. 
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Contract No. 42. 

; ‘ Influencing 

Department, such as looking up records of past transactions and Ole ar i 
e 7 a Or” aq) Wh E i 2 
making returns to the House of Commons, and so forth. per iativanee 


12721. Had you the custody of any particular kind of document.?— Had charge of 
At one time | had charge of the record room—of books and documents. PUPHe records, 


12722, What would there be found in that room ?—AIl the public 
records that passed through the Department —letters received and 
letters sent. 


12723. Was there any one else who had charge of that same room ? 
—There was another officer who used to be entrusted with the same 
duties | was entrusted with. 


12724. Who was that ?—Mr. Ennis. 


12725. Would his position be that of assistant to you or one of Ennis associated 
concurrent power ?—It was concurrent, I must say; we discharged 2 him. 
these duties together. 

12726. Then neither of you was subordinate to the other ?—No. 


12727. Did he continue to perform those duties until the separation 
of the Railway Branch from the Public Works Department ?—Yes; I 
think he has continued in that position up to this day. 


12728. I mean did he continue in the Public Works Department 
until the separation of the Railway Branch ?—Yes. 


12%29.. When was the separation ?—I do not exactly remember. It 
was in September, 1879, I believe, or the beginning of October. 


12730. What is the system in that Department about the receipt of Practice in De- 
tenders for works—railway works for instance ?—Advertisements were Péveipt and opens 
generally prepared, I believe, by the Pacific Railway Branch, and the ing of tenders. 
works to be let were advertised in the press. ‘’enders were to be 


received by the Secretary of the Department. 


12731. Who was he?—Mr. Braun. After the tenders were received 
I could not say who opened them. Sometimes I think it was a daty 
discharged by Mr. Braun and Mr. Trudeau, the, Deputy Minister, and 
other times, I think, between the Deputy and one of the engineers 
under Mr. Fleming. 


12732. Before we get to the opening of the tenders I wish to know, Secretary (Braun) 
after the receiptof them by the Secretary, what bécame of them ?— fendense, tal 


He had the custody of them. 
12733. He alone ?—I think go. 


12734. Do you know how they were disposed of ?—I have not any BEN 
idea. We, as clerks, did not see anything of them until they came to Gon unilatior 
us after the works had been awarded and the contracts let. They were the works had 


then passed into the record room to be endorsed and to be filed. aout tet ey 


12735. Do you not know what the system was: whether he put them 
into any safe or any place of custody beyond ordinary filing of them ? 
—I could not say what he did with them. 


12736. You have no knowledge of that ?—No. 


12737. If you have not a knowledge of the general practice, have 
you the knowledge of particular instances ?—Well, in my Department, 
since I have been Secretary of the Department, when I receive tenders 
T place them under lock and key until they are opened. 
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Contract No. 42. 


Influencing 
Clerk s— 

Alleged impro= 
per imfluemce, 


Never had cus- 
tody of tenders 
connected with 
Pacific Railway. 


MeDonald’s pro- 
mise of money 
provided witness 
used hisinfluence 
with Smith. 


Statement re- 
garding this 
transaction. 


Andrews, Jones 
& Co. offered con- 
tract. 


An understand- 
ing that if 
Andrews, Jones 
& Co. got contract 
witness to throw 
up his situation 
and gointo active 
co-operation with 
them. 


Two days after 
this understand- 
ing J.J. McDonald 
asked him to dis- 
suade Smith 
(Andrews, Jones 
& Co.) from 
taking contract 
saying it would 
be worth $5,000 to 
witness. 


Others made like 
offers. 


12738. When did your duty on that account commence ?—As 
secretary, I believe it commenced the beginning of October, 1879. 


12739. And from that time forward the tenders connected with the 
Pacific Railway were not in your charge ?—No. 


12740. Then at no time have you had any individual custody of 
the tenders connected with the Pacific Railway ?—No. : 


12741. Mr. McDonald, at Winnipeg, described a transaction by 
which he promised you a sum of money for using your influence with 
Mr. Smith: will you explain the nature of that business ?—I have 
prepared a little history of this transaction, if you permit me to read 
t it may expedite matters. 


12742. You may read it.—Towards the latter part of February, 1879, 
an old friend of mine—a brother officer in the American army—Ool. 
J. N. Smith, of the firm of Smith, Ripley & Dillon, of New York City, 
arrived in Ottawa on business connected with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. It appears, as | was afterwards informed by him, that an 
ex-employé of his firm, Mr. Jones by name, whom he then introduced 
to me, had tendered for sections A and Bb, Canadian Pacific Railway ; 
and, being under the impression that the work might possibly be 
awarded to him, had requested Mr. Smith to come to Ottawa to ascer- 
tain whether his prices and the terms of the Government were such as 
to warrant his (Smith’s) taking hold of the contract. At the time of 
Smith’s arrival a rumour was current that a Toronto firm who had been 
offered section B had declined to accept it, and that Andrews, Jones 
& Co., who were the next tender, would be offered the work, which 
turned out to be true. In the meanwhile I had met Smith several 
times at my hotel, and in the course of conversation reference was 
made to the experience I had acquired in the army in organizing and 
operating large transport trains, also in housing, victualling, &., large 
bodies of men, such as would be required on the works in question, 
which led to an understanding between us that, in the event of his 
accepting the contract, I was to resign my position under Government 
and take an active part with him in it. As near as I can remember—it 
was two days before the contract was offered to Smith & Co. by the 
Government—J. J. McDonald, whom I had met almost daily at my 
hotel for months before, asked me if I would not use my influence with 
Smith and dissuade him from taking the contract on the grounds that 
his prices were too low, adding that if I succeeded it would be worth 
$5,000 to me; to’°which I answered that Smith was too good a judge of 
work to be influenced by any one in the manner suggested. McDonald 
reiterated his offer on three or four occasions on succeeding days, 
Other persons also made me the same offer on behalf of McDonald’s 
firm, to all of whom I answered that I could do nothing of the kind.— 


12743. Who were those other parties ?7—I think Mr. John Heney, of 
Ottawa, was one of them; I think Mr. Ginty, of Toronto, was another. 
I could not remember ali the names, several persons spoke to me about 
ic? 


12744. What do you say was the effect of this offer from other per- 
sons ?—They were telling me that if I would only use my influence in 
that way with Smith it would be worth my while to do it—that I had 
a chance to make $5,000, and might as well do it. 
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12745. Proceed with the evidence.—On the 26th day of February, 
Andrews, Jones & Co. were informed that their tender was accepted 
for section b, and a stated time was given them to deposit the required 
5 per cent. security. Smith immediately left for New York. I may 
as well state here that previous to his leaving for New York he sent 
for me and asked me to inform him of the decision which the Govern- 
ment should arrive at in the matter of the application which he had 
made for an extension of time to put up that 5 per cent. security, 


12746, Was it arranged how you were to be informed of the decision 
on that subject ?-- No; as I was in the Department he asked me if I 
would ascertain: whether the time was extended or not, and to telegraph 
him accordingly. 

12747. How did he suppose that you were to ascertain ?—By en- 
quiring. 

~ 12748. From whom ?—#from the Secretary of the Department. 


2749. Proceed.--Two days after I telegraphed him that his appli- 
cation had been refused. He left on the 26th, at night, and it was on 
the 28th I telegraphed to him. 


12750. Was the formal letter from the Secretary to Andrews, Jones 
& Co. delivered to your care ?—No. | 

12751. To what place was it directed ?—It was addressed to Andrews: 
Jones & Co. at the Union House. 


12752. In Ottawa ?—Yes; andsome friends had instructions, I believe, 
to receive the letter and to take cognizance of the contents. On the 
28th of February I received a despatch from him stating that his friends 
were opposed to him taking the contract, and that he had decided 
accordingly. That was after I had sent that telegram to him that his 
application was not granted, 

12753. Have you got that telegram ?—No; I did not keep it. Later 
on that day on my enquiring if he had not best reconsider his deci- 
sion 

12754. Was that enquiry made by telegraph ?—Yes. I informed 
him that $.0,000 had been deposited with the tender, and if he had not 
better reconsider his decision. He telegraphed back that he had fully 
decided to withdraw. iLappening to meet McDobald that afternoon, or 
the afternoon of the next day, 


12755. Do you remember what day of the week it was you met Mr. 
McDonald ?—No; I could not say exactly. 


12756. Do yon remember whether it was Sunday ?—No, it was not 
Sunday; it was either Friday or Saturday. 


12757. Proceed.—I showed him the telegrams I had received from 
Smith. I also showed them to Mr. Fraser, whom he had introduced 
to me the day before, I think, and gave one of these telegrams to Mr. 
Fraser. He asked me forit. It was no use to me and I gave it to 
him. In the meantime a report was circulating in the press that 
$50,000 had been deposited with the Government on account of the 
5 per cent. security in connection with Andrews, Jones & Co.’s 
tender, with the further information that $50,000 were forthcoming. 
That was in the press at the time.. ' 
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12758. Do you mean any particular paper, or the press generally ?— 
Oh, the Free Press of this city. On the evening of the 5th of March, 
after Fraser, Grant & Co. had been notified that their tender was 
accepted, McDonald, who was frightened lest Andrews, Jones & Co. 
might transfer their teuder to some other parties (he having ascer- 
tained that $100,000 had been deposited on account of Andrews, Jones 
& Co.’s tender—he told me so), asked me if I would not telegraph or 
go and see Mr. Smith about it. As I had determined to go to Washing- 
ton about that time, on business connected with a patent [ had applied 
for in January previous, and to which objections had been raised, I 
told McDonald I would leave the next morning; that I would stop at 
New York on my way to Washington, and would see Smith about it, 
which I did. Upon enquiring from Smith, whom I met in company 
with Jones in New York, on the 7th day of March, whether they 
intended to transfer their tender, I was informed that they had no 
application from any one. I have subsequently been told by Mr. Smith 
that no application was ever made by any one for the transfer of their 
tender.-—— 


12759. Upon this occasion, when you told Mr. McDonald that you 
would go the next morning to New York, was there any arrangement 
between you and him as to compensation for your efforts ?—He may 
have mentioned something to me of that nature, but I did not pay any 
attention to it. He had repeated that so very often to me. 


12760. Do you remember where this conversation took place when 
you decided to go to New York next morning ?—I could not say where, 
[used to mect him so frequently. I met him at the hotel and at his 
house. 


2761. Mr. McDonald’s rezollection is that it was at his house or 
wherever ‘he was staying, and Mr. Fraser and you came together ?—It 
may have been at his house. I used to go there very frequently. 


12762. Do you remember the circumstance, whether or not Mr. 
Fraser accompanied you, and in the presence of the three of you it was 
Q = AT Wi € 
arranged that you should go to New York ?—I could not say as to 
whether he was present or not—he may have been. 


12763. Proceed.—On enquiry as to the reason why they had 
declined taking the contract, 1 was informed by the head of the firm 
(Mr. Dillon) that the chief reasons were the wildness of the country, of 
which they had not sufficient knowledge, and the costly nature of the 
works which the prices in their tender did not warrant them to under- 


12764. Do you mean that he intimated that if the time had been 
longer to put up the money he would have taken the contract ?—It was 
not entirely that, because they had time enough to put up the money if 
they wanted to; but what I understood him tosay was this: that having 
asked a short extension and having been refused that extension, he 
supposed the Government were antagonistic to him taking the contract. 
Thatis the view he took of it. 


12765. Proceed.—I have never entered into any agreement with 
McDonald for any compensation for dissuading Col. Smith to withdraw 
from the tender of Andrews, Jones & Co. When I returned from 
Washington, however, he told me he would see that his firm should pay 
me $4,000, which I regarded as an expression of the exuberant feelings 
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which he had probably never considered at all. Some months later, The cheque for 
when I received a cheque for $500 from him, there was no explanation 92% came without 


: . explanation. 
accompanying it at all. 
12766. Was that from him personally ?—Yes. 
12767. He handed it to you ?—He sent it to me. 


12768. I mean was it from him personally or by letter ?—It was sent 
‘by letter. 


12769. No writing with it?—No. I might here state that at that When hereceivea 
time (that is the time I received the cheque) McDonald was making (us Aires. 
use of a patent invention of mine, which was saving him a very large sums Danese 
amount of money in a work he was executing—that is the time J °*P®enro'™™ 


received the cheque 


12770. Had that been by previous arrangement with you that he 
was using your patent ?—I never permitted him to use it. 


12771 Had the fact of his using it been spoken of between you ?— 
We had spoken about it. Yes. 


12772. Was there any understanding that he was using it ,without 
your consent ?—No. 


12775. Nor with your consent ?-—No. 


: P No understand- 
12774. There was no understanding about it ?—No. ing as to use of 
; ¢ * e patent. 
12775. Had there been any conversation upon the subject of your 
getting any pay for it?—No; there had been nothing said in regard 
to it. 


12776. Proceed.—And as he would be indebted to me in a consider- 83,400 still due on 
able sum, I retained the $500 on account of that claim on which there Pe 


is still due me a balance of $3,400.—— 


12777. How do you say there is a considerable sum due to you, if you 
never had any understanding that he would pay you for it ?—Because 
- I claim he saved so much on the work he did. 


12778. But you say he never informed you of the particulars of this “(hae 
claim ?—No; he did not at the time. 

12779. How can you calculate and state so precisely the exact Basis of calcula- 
balance due you, when there had been no conversation or understund- fon ot caine for 
ing as to the price ?—Because I have since sold other parties the right 
to use that invention, which would have brought me that much money 
if I had got from him the same price that I have sold it for since. 

12780. In what you have sold to others, has the time during which Calculation by 
the patent has been used, or the extent of the works over which it has phere 
been used, been the foundation of the claim ?—It was easily calculated 
because it was by the mile. He had so many miles to work upon and 
could calculate on that. < 


12781. What was the nature of the patent ?—It is a nut-lock. 
12782. Over what work is he using it?—On the Intercolonial road. 


12783. But up to the time of this receipt of the $500, no amount had 
been mentioned as the value of it, and no consent or understanding on 
‘the subject 2—No; you mean previous to the time I had that cheque ? 
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12784. I said up to the time that you had that cheque ?—I had not 
the patent then, it had not been obtained. 


12765. At the time you got the cheque ?—I got the cheque about the. 
same time | procured the patent; perhaps a little after. 


12786. Then he had been using it before you got your patent ?—It 
was the improvement on a patent that I held. He got the contract on 
the first patent 1 got. Then I made an improvement on that which 
changed it a great deal and made a great change in the application of 
it, and which would save in the length of the Intercolonial Railway 
some $7,000. 


12787. You mean in the portion he had ?—In the whole length of 
the road. It was 650 miles on which he applied that patent. 


12788. Up to the time that you received the cheque from him 
do I understand that there never had been a conversation between you 
as to his using your patent for pay of any kind ?—I had not conversed 
with him because the Government had not adopted that particular 
patent. The Government had given him the contract on the first 
patent granted to me. I had in the meanwhile made application—that 
is they had made application—to use the other patent, the improvement 
on the first. 


12789. Who had made the application ?—McDonald & Uo. 


12780. To whom had they made the application ?—The Government ; 
and it was my intention to have told McDonald & Co.: ‘now that the 
Government has accepted this, and allowed you to put it on, I want 
you to pay me so much per mile;” but the Government refused to- 
allow him to make the change. I understand, however, that he went 
to work and put in a mile of that new nut-lock on the road, and had it 
examined by the mechanical engineer,who reported to the Department. 
that the last one was the best, and he continued to put that one on 
over the whole line. 


12791, Did they adopt it over the whole line as you understood ?— 
Yes. , 

12792. Had they adopted it over the whole line before you received 
the cheque for $500 ?—They had adopted the first patent for the whole 
line; but, as I said before, when they made application to Government 
to substitute the latest patent for the first one, the Government refused 
to allow the change to be made; and in the face of that they applied 
the latest patent to one mile of the road, and it was understood in the 
contract that after one mile had been finished the engineer was to 
examine that one mile, and if it was considered good they were to con- 
tinue over the whole line. The engineer made his inspection and 
reported to the Department that the latest invention was the best. 
The Government, however, took no steps in the matter, and the con- 
tractors put in the latest invention on the road. 


12793. Without the assent of Government ?—Yes. 


12794. Do you base your claim upon what you speak of as your first 
patent or on the improvement ?-——On the improvement, because I had. 
permitted the Government to use the first one. | 


12795. Without compensation ?—Without compensation ? No. 
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12797. L understood you to say a little while ago that you had not, 
or if you had it was about the same time ?—I had teecived it just alittle 
before. 


12798. Which was the earlier, the cheque or the patent ?—I think I 
would have to refer to the diary I kept at the time, and my letters 
also, to be perfectly certain—I could not exactly say. 


12799. Are they here in Ottawa ?—I think I can find them in Ottawa, 


12800. Where did you get the patent for this improvement first, in 


this country or in some other country ?—In this country. 
Important to 


12801. Was it not of importance to you to get it used somewhere have invention 
i Prasieentri; eit stalin 7 | ue ane used somewhere 
pon a railway in order to establish its value ?— Yes. to establish its 
value. 
12802. Had you got it used upon some other railway opie: that 


was the first road on which it was applied. 
12803. So that your object in getting it used was accomplished ?— 


Yes.. 
m Notwithstanding 
12804. And notwithstanding that, you consider it was a ground of a this claims against 
Ove line because the 
charge against the line that used it ? Yes, the new one was; because it ji Syamont 


saved them about $7,000 in work. Bai contractors 


12805. Is it not acommon thing for inventors to give others an 
opportunity of using their inventions as a trial to establish its value 
and without compensation ?—I could not say. 


12806. You do not know that ?—No. 


12807. In this case [ understand that you consented that it might be 
used as a trial ?—I must say that Mr. McDonald was not the original 


eontractor for that affair. 


12808. Who was ?—Mr. Senécal had the contract. He sold his con- 
tract to McDonald. Mr. Senécal was the man whom I authorized to 
use the patent on the road. 


12809. How long had he used it before you got the patent for it ?— 
He had not used it at all. 


12810. How long had it been used before you got the cheque ?— Invention might 
4 Py: i : ; pS aaa 1y hot have been 
Well, as I said before, I could not say that. It might not have been Wea berore he got 


used at all before I got the cheque. cheque. 


12811. If it had not been used at all, could you possibly have had a But witness knew 
claim against anybody before you got the cheque ?—I knew this: ho Sonupror might 
was to complete his contract on the Intercolonial Railway, and that he 


might possibly use that last patent. 


C aus mich ssib] go it Because it might 
12812. Then do you mean, because he might possibly use it you une pctne i! 


charged him that $500 on account of it ?—Yes. he charged him 
#500 on account 


12813. And that passed through your tind when you got the cheque ? 
—Yes. 


12814, Then you say, in effect, that you took the cheque intend- 
ing it to be part pay for something that might happen thereafter ?—I 
cannot say if the cheque came to me before he used that patent. Iam 
not positive as to that—I must refer to my papers before I can 
answer it, 
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12815. Proceed with your statement please.—In conclusion, I would 
say that,I did not dissuade Smith from taking that contract ; further, 
that I never saw the tenders for that section, or knew their contents 
till long after the contract had been awarded and signed; and that I 
was not secretary of the Department at that time, but simply a corres- 
ponding clerk. 


12816. Do we understand this to be the substance of your arrange- 
ment with McDonald upon the day before you left for New York—that 
he was in fear that Andrews, Jones & Co. had acquired some rights 
because of their deposit on their tender, and that they might assign 
those rights and cut out McDonald, and that to prevent that being done 
your services were engaged to go ‘down to New York and influence 
Smith ?—L cannot say that that was what he said to me. 


12817. Is that the substance of your evidence on this subject ?—He 
was afraid that Andrews, Jones & Co. might assign their tender. 


12818. Ue thought at the time that they had some rights which they 
might assign ?—They had that right certainly. They might have’ 
assigned their tender to anybody. The Government might refuse to 
recognize it, but that is another thing. 

12819. But the fact of their having made the deposit made it ques- 
tionable whether they would have the contract or not ?—[ do not exactly 
seize your meaning. 

12820. If he had been quite sure that Andrews, Jones & Co. had been 
refused the contract finally, he would not have been afraid of their 
assigning their rights; but from what you say you lead me to under- 
stand there is doubt on that subject, and the doubt was because of their 
having made the deposit ?—The doubt was this, as far as I can under- 
stand it: that the Government might go back on their decision. 


12821. He did not feel perfectly established in his right to the con- 
tract at that time ?—Well, I could not say; I suppose he was not. 


12822. Did he not lead you to understand that ?—No, he'did not; he 
simply told me he was afraid those persons might assign their tender to 
somebody clse-and it might give him trouble—I think that was the 
expression he ‘used at the time. 


12823. Do you know, or did you bear from the persons themselves— 
Smith, Andrews, Jones & Co.—how the money was put up which had 
been put up on their tenders ?—No; they never told me. I do not think 
that they were aware that their money was deposited until I told them 
that $50,000 had been deposited. 


12824. Who was the engineer who recommended your patent on the 
Intercolonial Railway ?—I believe there were several engineers who 
recommended the use of it as being very good. 


12825. But I think you mentioned one whose certificate was to decide 
the question ?—You mean the engineer of the Intercolonial Railway ? 


12826. Whoever it was who had that decision within his juris- 
diction ?—Mr. Whitney; he simply made the report. He was instructed 
to inspect a mile of road on which the nut-lock had been supplied. 


12827. Do you mean your improvement had been applied ?—It did 
not say ; I do not think. 


12828. And that was Mr. Whitney ?—Mr. Whitney. 
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12829. Where does he live ?—I suppose his headquarters are at 
Moncton, although I could not say. I know that he is the mechanical 
vengineer of the Intercolonial Railway. 


12830. Had you any conversation with him on the subject ?—I never 
saw him in my life. 


12831. Do you think you will be able to get the date about the time 
of your patent to-day ?—I can get the date of the patent to-day. 


12832. Do you remember whether you spoke to John J. McDonald 
with a view to influencing him to join Andrews, Jones & Co., if they 
got the contract ?—I do not remember ever speaking to him on that 
subject, although I might. 


12833. [f I am correct in the recollection of his evidence, he says 
that you led him to understand that they were likely to get the 
contract ?—That I did. 


12834. Yes; and that he had better join them ?—I do not remember 
ever saying that. 

12835. And that upon his declining to do so, and offering to give 
something if you could influence Smith to withdraw from being surety, 
then you were to be compensated by $4,000 ?—If I ever said anything 
to him it might have been in the course of conversation. After he 
would have asked me, for instance, to dissuade him, I might have 
turned round and said : ‘‘ Why don’t you join him.” I might have said 
that casually, but I am quite positive [ never tried to induce him to 
join any one else. 

12836. Do you know any person who manufactured explosives living 
in the United States ?—Yes. 


12837. Who is that ?--I know a Mr. Mowbray. 
12838. Where does he live ?-—-He lives at North Adams, 


12839. Has he had any business transactions with any contractors of 
the Pacific Railway as far as you know ?—From hearsay I understood 
that he bad, 


12840. Had he some arrangement with you at one time a about help- 
ing him in his connection with these people ?—Yes. 


T believe. 


12841. What was the nature of the arrangement ?—The nature of 
that arrangement was that whenever a contract was given in which 
there happened to be a great deal of rock work I was to notify him, so 
that he could come to meet the parties, and try to make arrangements 
with them. 


12842, 
remember. 


How did he compensate you for that?—I do not exactly 
He gave me so much a month for a while, I believe. 


12843. Do you remember how much?—I could not exactly 
-$30 or $40, may be. 

12844. $75 

12845. How did you get the information for him ?—After the con- 
tracts were awarded. 


12846. I did not know that they had been awarded : how did you 
‘know ?— As soon as a contract is awarded it is published in the press. 


say— 


has been mentioned ?—I am sure it was not that much. 
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12847. That is not answering my question, Mr. Chapleau. I am 
asking you how you know the particulars of the information which he: 
desired to get from you, and I suppose he desired to get them as early 
AS pos sible?—The information I was to give him was this: that when 
any work was awarded to anybody I was to notify him, and give him. 
the names to whom the work was given. 


Pans Don’t you know why he selected you in preference to some-: 
penky se ?-I have not the slightest idea. 


12849. Don’t you think it was your connection with the Department 
which had to let the contracts ?—It might have been that. 


12850. Do you not understand that that was supposed to give him an 
advantage over poopie who did not derive their information from the 
Department, and that it was for that advantage he was paying you $40: 
a month ?—I do not know that it would. Other par ties had the same 
opportunities to find ont that I had. ’ 


12851. How much do you think you have received from him alto- 
gether for those services ?—That I could not exactly say. 


12852. About how long has it been continued ?—It is only thr@e or 
four months probably. 
12853. Is there any other person whom you have assisted in business. 


matters by information from any of the Departments ?—~None that I 
remember just now. 


12854. Do you know Alexander Bowie ?—Yes. 
12855, Have you ever assisted him ?—No. 


12856. Do you not think of any one else who has been benefitted by 
any information got from you concerning the Pacific Railway ?— 
Intormation of what natare ? ‘ 


12857. Information which you would derive from your connection 
with the Departments ?—I do not think that I ever gave any informa- 
tion to any body that I benefitted by that | know of. 1 have got here » 
an affidavit, if you would like to take cognizance of it, fron Mr. Smith. 
He will probably be bere himself. 1 have asked him to come and 
appear before the Commission. This is his sworn affidavit. 


12858. At present, I would say that it would not be quite 
satisfactory evidence unless we had the opportunity of cross-examining. 
him, because sometimes a person will make a statement which on 
being questioned afterwards may be varied, and without having that 
opportunity we cannot say it is positive evidence. We shail be happy 
to hear him if he should come here ?--I think he will be ere 


Orrawa, Friday 29th October, 1880. 
S. E. St. ONGE CHAPLEAU’S examination continued : 
By the Chairman :-— 


12859. We understand you wish to make some correction in regard 
to your testimony yesterday ?—It is in regard to Mr. Mowbray. Mr. 
Mowbray asked me if I would not let him know when contracts were 
advertised tor in which rock excavation occurred. 
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12860. Do you say when contracts were advertised ?—Yes ; 
work was advertised. 


when 


12861. Do you mean when tenders were invited by advertisement ? 
—Yes; when tenders were invited for that kind of work. I told him I 
would. Some time afterwards | transmitted a clip from’a newspaper 
containing an advertisement for the sections A and B of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. I received an answer from him thanking me for the 
information and enclosing $30, and asking me if 1 had any objections 
to letting him know whenever such works were adverti ised, and that he 
would like to pay me at the rate of about $30 a month, Ithink it was. 
Inext met him at Ottawa here, and while conversing on this subject, I 
told him he could get that information very much cheaper by subserib- 
ing to one of the newspapers. He said he preferred to be written to, as he 
was absent very often from his place, and the newspaper might be 
overlooked, and the letter would be opened, and he would be sure to be 
informed of what was going on. That is all. 


12862. Have you the letter which he wrote you ?—No. 


12863. Could you understand how it would be of any use to him to 
know that work was advertised for tenders ?—His idea was to be here 
at the letting of the contract. 
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12864. How could he tell when the letting of the work was to take » 


place ?—-It was mentioned in the advertisement. 


12865. I thought only the time for receiving the tenders was men- 
tioned. It is always understood when the tenders are received they 
are opened immediately and the work let. 


12866. Does it not happen sometimes that work is not let—that the 
time is extended, and even if not extended, the opening of the tenders 
and the awarding of the contract is delayed for weeks ?—Yes; it has 
occurred sometimes. 


12867. Then you mean that all the information you gave Mr. Mowbray 
for this monthly payment was to let him know when tenders were invit- 
ed for works of this character ?—Yes. 


# 12868. Do you know why you were selected to give him this informa- 
tion ?—Nothing further than [ knew the person very well. I had seen 
him at the hotel for two or three years previously. I used to converse 
with him very frequently. He was avery intelligent old gentleman. 
As I lived at the hotel myself I met him frequently. 


12869. Do you know, as a matter of fact, whether he came to Ottawa 
and saw the people who obtained the contracts on the Pacific Railway, 
or some of them ?—He was present after the tenders were received, | 
believe; about that timeanyway. Isuppose he saw some of the parties. 


12870. As you knew him so well were you not informed whether he 
saw any of them, and whether he dealt with them ?—I do not remem- 
ber; I cannot say whether he dealt with them or not, 


12871. Do you remember whether he told you that he had made any 
transaction with any of the contractors ?—No; I never heard from him 
to this day —that is, from the time he was present at the letting of that 
work—ang, if 1 am not mistaken, I think he left Ottawa before the work 
was let. However, I am not positive. 
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12872. Could you state during what period you received pay from 
him ?—I think this conversation occurred about a month before that 
work was advertised. 


12873. Which work do you allude to ?—I mean sections A and B— 
a month or six weeks, something like that. 


12874. When did his payments begin ?—That I could not say. 


12875. Could you say how long they continued ?—Two months, I 
believe. 

12876, Do you mean that you recieved only two remittances ?—I 
think so, as near as I can remember. 


12877. Do you mean that you received about $60 altogether ?—Yes ; 
that is about all. 


12878. Understanding as you did that his object in getting this infor- 
mation from you was that he might be present in Ottawa and see the- 
contractors after the work was awarded, did you not take interest 
enough in the matter to ascertain whether he did see the contractors ? 
—No. As I said before, I never saw him after that—after that letting. 


12879. Do you know what time usually elapsed between the date: 
fixed for receiving tenders and the actual awarding of any contract on 
the Pacific Railway ?—That varies a good deal I think. Sometimes. 
works are awarded immediately. 


12880. Do you know of any works which were awarded immediately : 
could you refer us to any ?—I could not say: I never noticed parti- 
cularly. 

12881. Did you have any correspondence with Mr. Mowbray after: 
the letting of the work that you allude to ?—Not that I know of. 


12882. Do you mean that you notified him only once ?—I sent him 
only one clip from a newspaper. That is the only time. 


12883. Was that between his first and his second remittance to you ? 
—That was before any. 


12884. Do you know what led him to send you the second remit- 
tance ?—I could not say. 


12885. You had performed no service between the first remittance 
and the second ?—No; but in his letter to me he said ifI had no objec- 
tion he would like to pay so much per month for that service. 


12886. Did he state how long he would like to pay so much a month ?’ 
—No; he simply told me that it was worth a great deal to him to know 
of it in time ; he had to travel over quite a large area of country in the- 
United States—particularly out west—where he could not ascertain 
what was going on here. 


12887. Have you ascertained the dates of your invention to which you: 
alluded yesterday, and the date of the remittance by John J. McDonald 
to you ?—I think that my application for the patent was at the begin-. 
ning of July some time,but I had made the discovery some time in March 
1879. The application of Mr. McDonald to use it on the Intercolonial 
Railway was made in April, 1879. The work was almost completed, 
all but twenty-five miles out of the 650, in November 1879, and that. 
checque of McDonald’s was sent to me—at least was received “by me—at 
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the beginning of the year 1880, [ believe; I could not tell the month 
exactly. 


12888. When you speak of the application to use it, do you mean 
your improvement on the original patent ?— The improvement on the 
original patent. 

12889. Who applied to you to use it ?—The contractors applied to the 
Department to substitute the last invention for the first one. 


12890. Who were the contractors ?—John J. McDonald & Co. 
12891. Was this with your consent ?—I had no objection to it. 


12892. Did you express your consent to anybody ?—Do you mean to 
the contractors themselves ? 


12893. Anybody ?—I must have expressed my willingness to have 
them make their application to the Government —the contractors—but 
I do not think I spoke to anybody else. 


12894. To whom did you express your willingness?—To Mr. 
McDonald himself. 


12895. Do you remember now that you informed Mr. McDonald that 
you were willing that he should use your improvemerxt upon thatroad ? 
—I suppose I may have said so to him, but I do not remember having 
mentioned any condition. 


12296. I am not asking at present about the conditions, [am asking 
first of all whether you expressed your willingness that he might use 
it, either with or without conditions ?—I may have expressed my 
willingness to his using it. 

12897. Do you remember whether you did ?—It is very likely I did. 

12898. Do you remember whether you did ?—Yes, I think I did. 


12899. You think you remember now that you did: is it only from 
the likelihood that you say you did, or is it that your recollection 
informs you that it happened ?—It is not exactly from my recollection, 
but it is very probable that I did. 


12900. It is the probability, then, that leads you to think it happened ? 
—Yes. 


12901. Then you could not say at what place the conversation 
happened ?—No; I used to.meet Mr. McDonald almost daily at that 
time. 


12902. I have the impression that you told us yesterday that there 
was no understanding about the use of this improvement ?—No, there 
never was. 


12903. But now you think it likely that you told him he might use 
it ?—Yes; it is probable I did. 


12904. And without expressing any conditions ?—Yes. 


12905. Then how did you come to think you would have a claim 
against him for $3,900 for using it ?—Because as it saved him a large 
quantity of money I think I was entitled to remuneration and to 
receiving that much. I may as well state here that it was my intention, 
so soon as the Department would have agreed to use that invention, to 
have said to Mr. McDonald: “ You are going to save so much by this 
on the work that you are going to execute, and I want you to pay me 
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so much for the use of it.” I did not say so to him but it is the inten- 
tion that I had at the time. 


1290. Did you abandon that intention ?—No, I did not. 
12907. Had any opportunity occurred when you might have said it 
to him ?—No. 


12908. Is the invention one of your own, or one acquired from some 
other person ?—It is my own invention. . 


12909. Have you obtained a patent for it ?—I have had two patents. 


12910. Two patents of this improvement which is the subject of 


your claim now ?— Well, the first patent was an improvement on check 
plates generally, and the second patent was an improvement on my 
first one. 

12911. I understand your claim against McDonald is concerning 
what you call an improvement on a previous invention ?—Yes. 

12912. When did you get a patent for that improvement ?—The 
letters patent is dated, I believe, 2nd September, 1879, althongh I made 
the discovery in March, 1879. 

12913. Had your improvement been used upon any roads excepting 
this one over which McDonald had control before he used it ?—No, it 
had not; but it has since. 

12914. His was the first use of it on any road—practical use ?—Yes, 


12915. Have you received compensation from any other road ?— 
Yes. 

12916. At the same rate at which you proposed to charge him, or 
more or less?—It was a little less, it was at the rate of $5 per mile 
royalty. 

12917. And what do you propose to charge him ?—I propose to 
charge him $6 and €7 per mile, not less than $6. 

12918. Before you obtained the patent in September, 1879, had you 
procured any document or right which gave you the exclusive use of 
it ?—Before what? 

12919. Before the patent, which you say was in September, 1879 ?— 
My first patent was issued to me in the month of February, I believe, 
1879. 


12920. But I understand it is only this last improvement upon 
which you base your claim against McDonald ?—Yes. 


12921. Then anything bofore that would not affect the question. 
Speaking now only of this improvement which you say McDonald 
used, and for which you proposed to apply this $500 towards the pay, 
had you secured exclusive rights to that improvement at any time 
before the patent issued in September, 1879 ?—No; I had not secured 
any exclusive right. 

12922. Then how did you propose to charge him for the use of it 
when you had not the exclusive right ?—I knew very well that I could 
procure a patent, because there was nothing like it, 1 was satisfied as 
to that. | . 


12923. And do you think that betause you are satisfied of that he 
has to pay you ?—I think so; I think the patent law, if I am not 
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‘mistaken, does not preclude a man from charging before he secures the 
patent from the Government. 


12924, Or before he has secured it by any document ?—Yes; if he 
can prove it is his invention. 
12925. Then your claim against McDonald is for the use of the 


invention before you had secured the exclusive right to use it ?—It is 
not that exactly. 


12926. What is it ?—He used that patent of mine. 


129-7. How long ?—From July, I believe, 1879, until August of this 
year ; that is, he completed the work in August, I think, or July this 
year. 


12928. What happened this year would not operate upon your mind 
at the time that you received the cheque ?—No; there was only a 
small amount of work to be done this year, only about twenty-five miles. 
The bulk of the work was done in 1879. 


12929. At the time you received this cheque, youand McDonald had 
never had any understanding that he was to pay you money on account 
of this improvement, or on account of the use of this invention ?—I 
think I did tell him that he should pay me for the use of that patent, 
in conversation. 


12930. This is an entirely new idea ?—How is that ? 


42931. You have not intimated to us at any time before that you 
informed him that he was to pay for it, because I understood you to 
say all the way through that there was no understanding between you 
and him that he was to pay for it?—When the application was first 
made, to use the new invention, to the Government there was no under- 
standing that he was to pay anything for it. 


12932. But have you not given us to understand that at the time you 
received the cheque there had been up to that time no arrangement 
with him that he was to pay you for the use of this patent, but that 
you supposed he would become liable to pay you afterwards, and that 
against that future liability you proposed to apply the$500 you received : 
is that what you wished us to understand ?—In the course of the 
conversation with him I said once or twice: ‘‘ I think that you ought 
to pay me a very handsome sum for the use of that invention.” 


12933. Was that before you received the cheque ?--Oh, that must 
have been in September, or August, 1879. 


12934. Did he answer that suggestion ?—No; not that I remember. 


12935. Had Mr McDonald become aware of the nature of your inven- 
tion, as far as the improvement is concerned, before your patent was 
» secured ?--I showed him the model in April, 1879, and it was after my 
showing him'that model that he made application to the Government 
to substitute that plate for the one which was contracted for. 


12936. ‘hen you informed him of the nature of your improvement 
‘and ¢onsented to his using it: is that correct ?—I very likely said to 
him that I had no objection to his using; but I’ did not say that I would 
» not charge him for it. 


12937. Was there any business-like discussion between you and him 
at any time as to compensation to you first, and if so what amount of 
5D 
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compensation ?—I don’t remember that there ever was any conversa- 
tion of the kind, except those remarks I made to him on a couple of 
occasions, that i thought he should pay me avery handsome sum for 
the use of it. 


12938. Then the foundation for the impression on your mind that you 
had a claim for $3,900 was, that it. was right he should pay it to you 
and not that there was any agreement of that kind ?—Yes. 


12939. Between the time of receiving that cheque and the present, 
have you ever communicated to him the fact that you intended to apply 
the amount of that cheque on this claim ?—I do not think I did. 


12940. Have you taken part in any negotiations between any person 
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besides what has already been alluded to?—None that I remember. 


12941. Have you any other information concerning matters pertain- 
ing to the Canadian Pacific Railway, which you can state by way of 
evidence ?—I cannot think of anything. 


12542. As to this improvement of yours for which you had applied 
for a patent, I think you stated yesterday that you considered it 
important that it should be tested on a road ?—No, not so; it was a 
clause in the contract that, before the contractor should proceed with 
other work, they should apply the invention to one mile of the road, 
which was then to be examined by a Government engineer and reported 
upon. * 


12943, Did you not consider it important that your invention should 
be practically tested by use upon some road ?—No; I was perfectly 
satisfied that the invention was good. I had the certificates of the 
best engineers in the country, that it was the simplest, cheapest, and 
most effective invention of the kind. 


12944. What engineers do you mean who certified to this ?—Mr. 
Walter Shanly for one. 

12945. Was that concerning the improvement or the original inven- 
tion ?—It was concerning the improvement. 


12946, Do you remember when you made application for the patent 
of this improvement ?—I think it was the latter part of June, 1879. 


12947. Is there anything further that you would like to say by way 
of evidence ?—No,; I have nothing further. 


ToussAINT TRUDEAU’S examination continued: 


By the Chairman :— 


12948. There were some papers which you did not produce at the 
time they were asked for: have you now a list of the tenders for the 
colonization line from Winnipeg on the first 100 miles ?—Yes; I produce 
it. (Hxhibit No. 130.) 


12949. Have you a report of Mr. Smellie upon Mr. Hill’s tender for 
that line ?—Yes ; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 131.) 


12950. Are you prepared to give, at present, particulars of contract 
18, which was spoken of on the last occasion?—No; not at this 
moment. 
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12951. What is the next contract after that ?—Contract 19 with Comtract No. 19. 
Moses Chevrette, for the construction of an engineer’s house at Read. 


12952. Was this a contract, or was it by letter ?—It was by contract. 

12953. Have you the contract ?—No; but I shall produce it later. 

12954. Has the work been completed ?—Yes. ee eo ond 
12955. Paid for ?— Yes. 


. 12956, Is there any dispute of any kind upon the subject that you 
dnow of ?—No. 


12957. State the amount of Chevrette’s contract ?—$1,600. rappel iaelpeptho Le 


tract $1,600. 
12958. What is the next contract ?—Contract 20, but I am not pre- 
pared at this moment to produce the papers. 


12959. What is the next one?—No. 21, with Patrick Kenny, for er UAC LS 


Rails— 
the transportation of rails from Montreal te, Lachine. Howie ate 


12960. Have you the contract ?—No; but I will produce a copy 
presently. 


12961. What was the subject of the contract ?—It was the transpor- T7@nsportation 


tation of rails from Montreal to Lachine. Montreal to 
Lachine. 


12962, Was this work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


12963. Have youa copy of the advertisement ?—Yes ; I produce it. 
(Exhibit No. 132.) 


12964. Were the tenders asked for by the Department or by some Tenders asked for 
by agent Morin. 
agent ?—By an agent. 


12965. Who ?—Mr. Morin, of Montreal. 


12966. Have you any report upon the tenders offered ?—Yes; I 
produce it. (Exhibit No. 133.) 


12967. Have you the instructions to Mr. Morin to ask for these 
tenders ?—Yes; I produce them, (Exhibit No. 134.) 


12968. What date are your instructions to ask for tenders ?—July 
14th, i875. 


12969. I find on page 65 of a Return to an Order of the Commons, of 
the 2nd March, 1876, a letter from Cooper, Fairman & Co. to you, 
dated the day before your instructions to Mr, Morin, in which they 
intimate that they understand that the Government purposes removing 
the rails to the canal bank, Lachine. Is this the same movement that 
you asked Mr. Morin to invite tenders for ?—Very probably. 


12970. Do you know how they were aware of the Government’s Does not know | 
intention the day before you instructed Mr. Morin ?—There were large Tae Con ial 
quantities of rails on the wharves in Montreal, and it was apparent to thatthe walle 
everybody that they would have to be removed ver y shortly. I do not phe removed to 


Lachine before 

know how they were aware. eG oem 
12971. Do you mean that the appearance of the rails and the locality ¢™mment agony og, 

indicated the substance of this letter from Cooper, Fairman & Co. ?— ask for tenders. 


I do not know what prompted Cooper, Fairman & Co. to write. 
12972. But this is a letter addressed to you ?—Yes. 


12973. And they allude in it to some understanding between you Letter which ap- 
6 : pears to imply an 
and them, because they say: “ Anent contract for western delivery, We understanding 
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Transportation 

of Rails— 
Contract No.2t. Vi]! have this matter satisfactorily arranged in a few days” ‘and the 
between Cooper, satisfactorily is italicised, evidently pointing to some understanding 
and Department. with you. It appears to allude to this business and also to some other 


contemplated business ?—It alluded to contract 20. 
12974. Has the contract been fulfilled—I mean this contract with 
Kenny ?—I do not think the contract was for a given quantity of rails, 
simply the price per ton, and under it some 11,000 tons of rails were 
displaced. 
Work finished. 12975. Has all the work required by the Government to be done: 
under it been finished ?— Yes. 
12976. Is there any other question on that subject ?—I think that 
Mr. Kenny has presented a claim to the Department, stating that he 
had made preparations for the carriage of alarger quantity of rails than 
11,000 tons, but that claim has not been entertained. 
‘Ties— 12977. What is the next contract ?—The next contract is 22, but I 
Contract No. 23. have not got the papers with me. The contract following is No. 
23 with Sifton, Ward & Co. for sleepers. 7 
12978. Have you the contract ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No.135.) 
12979. Was this work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


12980. The subject of it seems to be for ties to be delivered on the 
railway line ?—Yes. 

12981. Was the advertisement by the Department, or by some 
agent ?—It was by one of the engineers residing at Thunder Bay. 

12982. Did he undertake the awarding of the contract as well as the 
receiving of the tenders ?—He did. 

12983. Have you his report on that subject?—No; but I produce 
Mr. Fleming’s report attached to the contract, with a list of the tenders 
and other particulars. 


Sten HABER 12984. Has the contract been completed ?—Yes. 
12985. Is there any dispute upon the subject that you are aware of ? 
—No. 


12986. Hasit involved any larger amount, so far as you know, than the 
one named, $14,645 ?—The contract provides for the delivery of 56,000 
ties and the quantity was 56,339, that is the only difference. 


Erection of 12987. What is the next contract ?—Contract No. 24; it is with 
Contract No.24, Oliver, Davidson & Co. for the erection of a house, and the house has 
been completed. 


12988. Is there any dispute upon the subject that you know of ?—No. 


$3,500 involved. 12989. About what amount was involved in this contract ?—About 
$3,500. 


Engine House— 12990. What is the next contract not previously enquired into ?—It 
_ Comtract No. 26. is No, 26; it is for the construction of an engine house at Fort William. 
I am not prepared to-day to give all the information. 
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Ortawa, Saturday, Oct. 30th, 1880. 


‘CHARLES H. MackintTosu, sworn and examined: 


12991. Witness :—I have prepared a statement with reference to the 
entire details connected with my transactions with Mr. Whitehead, but 
as it involves also connection with my private business transactions— 
my personal business transactions I have gone rather fully into the 
details, because I could not without doing so give any clear and lucid 
account of my transactions with Mr. Whitehead—such a one as the 
Commissioners could draw their own inferences from. If the Commis- 
sioners will allow me I will read that statement, and | can afterwards 
‘he cross-examined. 


By the Chairman :— 


12992. As to those matters which pertain exclusively to your private 
affairs you understand the Commissioners do not insist upon your giving 
evidence upon them. If you think proper to do so in order to elucidate 
the matters appertaining to the Pacific Railway we have no objection, 
because in our desire to get the fullest information we prefer that a 
witness should say too much rather than too little ?—Mr. Chairman, I 
have gone rather fully into my private affairs, because it is important, 
in a public and private point of view, toshow my reasons for anything 


that I did, and I could not give the evidence simply on one part rela- 


ting to the railway matters without referring to the other, and there- 
fore I have taken the liberty to enter pretty fully into details. 


12993. As I said before, we have no objection, and you can give your 
evidence reading from a document instead of trusting to your memory, 
if you wish to do so ?—-Thank you. I may say before I proceed, I 
have not read the evidence, except scraps of it which appeared in the 
newspapers. I was away at the time that Mr. Whitehead was 
examined. I am simply giving my statement of the facts as I know 
them to be. Iam referring here in the opening to an item I saw in 
Mr. Whitehead’s evidence, but [ will go through the whole matter 
besides. (The witness then proceeded to read his statement as 
follows) :—It having appeared in evidence that I received trom Mr. 
Joseph Whitehead, contractor for section 15 Canadian Pacific Railway, 
certain pecuniary considerations, including sundry notes and drafts 
representing $25,000, I hereby make an oath and say: 

That about four years ago, in conversation with Mr. Whitehead, 
who was formerly a Member of Parliament, and known to me in conse- 
quence of my long residence in Western Ontario, that gentleman 
expressed great satisfaction at securing a contract on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and said that if he could be of any assistance to me 
personally I could command his services. This led to further details, 
when he said that he would soon be in a position financially to assist 
me, if in return I would agree to keep him thoroughly posted as to any 
new work being projected, any departmental reports made to Parlia- 
ment, and otherwise act in his behalf when forms of tender, specifications, 
schedules or other similar documents were required by him; the object 
being to save time and money, as the character of the work he had 
undertaken would necessitate his constant and unremitting attention. 
A mutual understanding was arrived at, and he acccpted drafts of mine 
for small amounts. In 1877 Mr. Whitehead, by writing over his own 
signature, appointed me his agent to act under his instructions —— 
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12994. Have you that writing ?—I think I have somewhere. [I have 
not got it with me, but remember seeing it last year. 


12995. Proceed.-Subsequently he told me he was paying very 
heavy interest to those who were backing him financially, and I then 
advised him to do all in his power to get rid of the burthen of interest 
crushing every element of business freedom out of him. He expressed 
approval of my suggestions, and afterwards asked me how the news- 
paper was progressing. JI told him I had assumed a great many 
responsibilities ; that my name was on a great deal of paper; that I 
had entered into negotiations with a view to paying off some of the 
original shareholders, and I feared from appearances that ultimately 
the whole debt would be thrown upon me, as no one seemed willing or 
anxious to assist financially. Mr. Whitehead asked how much it would 
require to pay off the debt which had accrued. I told him I believed 
$20,000 at that time. Hethensaid: “ Well, when I get rid of some debts, 
I'll be able to help. I promise that, and you can rely on it.” Subse- 
quently I received various letters from Mr. Whitehead, all of a friendly 
nature, some on business, but usually reiterating his formerly expressed. 
desire to aid me in every way possible. Mr. Whitehead did not, of 
course, so far as I could see, consider the question of assisting me in a 
political sense, his expressions being altogether persona!. In October, 
1878, he came to Uttawa, and called at my house bringing with him astate- 
ment of his affairs, value of his plant, rolling stock, &c., and intimated 
that he had succeeded in securing the entire control of his contract and 
getting rid of interest he had been paying. He desired that I should 
look over the papers and see if it could not be arranged that portions 
of his plant and rolling stock could be utilized as a means of raising 
money wherewith to make his bank credit and financial standing per- 
manent. He stated that the work was paying a handsome profit, and 
voluntarily offered, if I would actively interest myself with him, that 
I should share a profit. Mr. Whitehead further said that he had kept 
steadily in view his former agreement, Knowing the contract was one 
involving a possible expenditure of nearly $2,000,000, and that I could 
render assistance to Mr. Whitehead fully commensurate with any 
advances he might deem proper to make, I accepted his offer, and 
some weeks, perhaps two months after this, he gave me notes and drafts 
at various dates amounting to $14,000 or $15,000. The proceeds of 
some of these, which were subsequently discounted, went to pay off 
certain liabilities on my own account and on account of the Citizen, all 
being endorsed by myself and some by Mr. Carriere, President of the 
Citizen Co. I had agreed to renew the notes when possible, and 
did some sometimes by re-drawal and sometimes by returning expired 
notes and receiving new ones. In 1878 (December) some of the 
creditors who held a lien on the Citizen, demanded immediate payment 
of a very large sum of money ; I was an endorser without any security, 
and from information received, was convinced that a determined 
effort was being made by certain parties to destroy my financial 
credit. This onslaught could not have been at a more inopportune 
time forme. The Citizen, which I had maintained for several years 
by my individual exertions, assisted by Mr. Carriere, was still heavily 
in debt, and I then determined to adopt every legitimate method 
towards protecting myself. As those who had formerly been endor- - 
sers were now safe, and none would risk a dollar, whilst I, 
although an endorser on all the accommodation paper as well as all the 
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Citizen’s legitimate business paper, held no security whatever, I deter- 
mined on the acceptance of Mr. Whitehead’s co-operation. Up to that 
time, and even afterwards, | had made no secret of Mr. Whitehead’s 
assistance, and always gave this as areason, and give it now, for putting 
forth every effort to help him—— 


12936. When you make use of the word assistance do you mean that 
those notes were given absolutely tovyou, or that they were to be repaid : 
was it a loan ?—The first notes given were an absolute bargain between 
us. 


12997. You mean about $14,000 or $15,000 ?—Yes, the first notes. 
Although it was understood the notes were to be advanced we afterwards 
made an arrangement by which I was to look after his interest here 
and work for him and get a share of the profits. 


12998. Do you mean that at the time he gave those drafts it was 
understood between him and yourself tha: he was not to be repaid them, 
or to be protected from the payment of them ?—Yes; that he was to 
pay them as fast as he could, but ultimately to be paid by me. 


12999. Then it was by way of a loan that he gave you this assistance ? 
—Not at that time. No; it was a matter of agreement as I said before. 
I was to share in the profits. 

13000. To what extent ?—I do not remember exactly: a percentage 
of some kind he spoke of; and then he made it a lump sum, some 
$14,090 or $15,000—somewhere there. 


13001. Before it was reduced to a lump sum, were you, as you under- 
stand it, a partner of his in the contract ?—-No; not in the least. | 


never had the least interest in the contract. 


13002. Do you think you had no interest if you were to share in the 
contract ?—Not until then; not until we made the arrangement 
in 1878. From the time he got the contract in 1875 or 1876, I had no 
interest excepting to act as his agent, and he used to write to me 
instructions to look after departmental maiters, and if any contractors 
were endeavouring to injure him I was always to let him know what 
they were doing. There was always a good deal of that work going on. 


13003. Then those drafts were a gift, except in so far as they were 
balanced by any work you were to do for him ?—Any work I was todo 
for him then, or in the future. 


13004. Proceed.—Harly in 1879, Mr. Whitehead called at my house 
several times after writing to me, and receiving some documents he 
required, such as forms of tender, schedules, &c., in connection with a 
new letting regarding which we had had considerable correspondence, 
he desired that I should become interested with him, and look after 
the matter as he could not be here all the time. He then signed an 
agreement setting forth our mutual interests—— 


13005. Have you that agreement?—No; the agreement was after- 
wards destroyed, and a new memorandum made out, a short one which 
I have. 


13006. Have you it here ?—Yes; I will produce them as I read. 


13007. That will do. Proceed.—He then signed an agreement setting 
forth our mutual interests in case he was successtul as the lowest 
‘s 
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13008. What work are you alluding to now ?—This was some work — 
next to his section. There was to be a letting of about 185 miles, or 
something like that. I think it was about that A B and C—some three 
sections there. My business affairs again were talked over, and Mr. 
Whitehead said that if he could be,of further assistance he would be 
happy to do anything in his power. A few weeks after this he again 
called upon me complaining that parties were inciting the proprietors 
of the Manitoba Powder Works to push him for money with a design 
of forcing him to make terms. , 


13069, About what time would that be?—I should think that would 
be about April, March or April, 1879. I think it was March; I could 
not be positive as to date. His impression was that the contractors 
for an adjoining section were responsible for much of his annoyance. 
It was after the letting of his work, but I do not remember what month 
it was. It was the subject of this new contract he was tendering for. 


13010. Was that Manning, Grant, Fraser & Pitblado?—I think the 
firm or some other partner—Mr. Ryan or somebody. I promised to see 
to the matter and to make it all right, that is with reference to the 
Manitoba Powder Works, and with this in view had several conversa- 
tions with the representatives of the Manitoba Powder Works. 


13011. Who was that ?—The representative of the Manitoba Powder 
Works. 


13012. Who was he ?—Mr. Thom was the agent, and Mr. Cooper, who 
was here a good deal, one of the company. 


13013. Was it with Mr. Cooper you had these conversations ?—I 
had two or three conversations with Mr. Cooper about it ? 


13014. But you are alluding to some conversation ?—-I think this 
conversation I am alluding to may have been with Mr. Cooper, but 
usually they were with Mr. Thom who was generally sent up to 
Ottawa to see me about it when Mr. Whitehead was not here. When 
Mr. Whitehead was not here, he used to come to me and see about the 
business. I had several conversations with the representatives of the 
Manitoba Powder Works, assuring them that Mr. Whitehead would 
soon be in a position to satisfactorily adjust his accounts. That con- 
versation took place with Mr. Cooper, and I had one with Mr. Thom. 
I remember them distinctly. 


13015, Was it in aconversation with you that Mr. Whitehead repre- 
sented that the Powder Works Company were pressing him, or was it 
by letter ?—Well, I could not say that positively, but my recollection 
is that it was personally. 


13016. Have youany letters between him and yourself on this subject 
which you purpose to produce ?—I never took the least care of his 
letters, but tore them up and threw them away. They contained noth- 
ing but what I was to do. There was very seldom anything in his. 
letters. They were not very interesting reading. 


13017. They might be interesting now ?—They might possibly ; and 
I might possibly, if I looked through my old papers, find some, but L 
do not think I have any dealing with this matter. 
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13018. Proceed.—Mr, Whitehead still appeared confident that he 
would secure some portion of the sections recently let, believing that he 
held the key to the position, so far as having plant and means of access. 
We talked it, over several times, as’ well as the affairs of his existing 
contract. About this period a Committee had been appointed by Par lia. 
ment to enquire into the engineering and other details connected with 
section 1», Mr. Whitehead complaining that Mr. Haggart, the Member 
for South Lanark, was particularly prominent in pushing the enquiry. 
I said | would look into the matter, but advised him not to worry him- 
self as I thought he had friends enough to see that he was fairly dealt 
with. About this time my own ‘business gave mea great deal of 
anxiety, and I deemed it best to endeavour to make final arrangements 
for assuming the entire financial responsibility of the Crtizen ; I had tem- 
porarily arranged for the payment of some of the heaviest creditors 
and hoped that further time could be secured as well as money raised 
by furnishing collateral securities outside those | had given. I told 
Mr. Whitehead I needed some notes, that it was important to me, and 
if he could do this [ would be in a better position to attend to his 
affairs 


13019. Do you remember where it was that you first told him that: 
he speaks of an interview at his boarding honse ?--I think we usually 
had talks at my office. He used to come there every day. We might 
have had. I saw something in the papers about that very matter, to 
the effect that Il went there at midnight, which I think you, Mr. Chair- 
man, referred to. | am prepared toshow that no such interview occurred 
at that time on the matter at all. 


13020. Proceed.—After further conversation he agreed to do what 1 
wanted, not in the least objecting to signing notes, I believe for about 
$12,009, At that time he said he was depending upon me to look after 
his matters as, from all he could hear, rival contractors were bound to 
injure him if they could. He also said that Mr. Haggart was pushing 
tLe enquiry into the details of his work and I promised to see Mr. 
Haggart. I met Mr: Haggert casually at lunch -—— 

13021. Was this before you had received the $12,000 notes, or after- 
wards that you spoke to Mr. Haggart at lunch ?—I could not say; my 
impression is it must have been afterwards; 1 cannot swear to it, but 
my impression is it was afterwards. I do not remember the date, I could 
not positively swear which it was. 


12022. Did you explain to him ne you had got these notes ?—Mr. 
eee! 
13022. Yes ?—I have not finished the reference to Mr. Haggart. I 
met Mr. Haggart casually, at lunch, and he appeared rather amused 
when I explained that Mr. Whitehead was very much worried about 
the matter, as it prevented his carrying on business satisfactorily and 
damaged his credit. I said that Mr. Whitehead had been a friend of 
mine when I needed one, and anything I could do for him would be 
done. During the conversation—which was a brief one—Mr. Hag ggart 
said he had nothing in the world against Mr. Whitehead, but was 
simply discharging his duty asa Member of Parliament—or words to 
that effect. I afterwards mentioned these facts to Mr. Whitehead and 
said Mr. Haggart is ail right-~-the expression “ all right” is one 
frequently used by me when explaining that there is no antagonism— 
and had no corrupt or improper signification whatever. Asit has been 
insinuated that Mr. Whitehead gave me notes knowing they were to be 
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Afice autinpees devoted to the purchase of political influence in Parliament I swear 

perinfluence. positively that no such understanding existed on my part; that notone 

Nevergave dollar, or any other sum represented by cash or notes or any valuable 

fou ca hate security or any form of security—either Mr. Whitehead’s money, notes 

ber of Parliament or securities, or those of any other person representing him—passed out 

head’s interests. of my possession into the hands of any Member of Parliament or any 

one directly or indirectly connected with any Committee of either House 

of Parliament; further, that the sum and substance of my conversation 

with Mr. Haggart is detailed above, and that I never in the most remote 

degree, or did any one on my behalf or with my knowledge on behalf of 

Mr. Whitehead, directly or indirectly hint at any corrupt arrangement. 

Notes neverdis- The fact that the notes were not used, that they were never discounted, 

is however sufficient proof that they were not corruptly applied. I 

understand from an extract in one of the newspapers of a recent date, 

that Mr. Whitehead has stated in evidence that transactions involving 

Reiterates’state- notes took place at midnight. This is quite incorrect, and [| am 

ee nat White’ satisfied Mr. Whitehead will admit it when the circumstances of my 

a midnight meet- yjsit to him ata late hour are re-called to his memory. That visit 
ing is incorrect. A js 

occurred during the early part of August, 1879, in consequence of my 

being informed that parties, who were interested in surrounding Mr. 

Whitehead with difficulties, had offered to purchase certain notes and 

claims held by the Manitoba Powder Works against Mr. Whitehead, 

thus hoping to force him into insolvency or causing him to adopt as his 

only alternative the process of selling out his contract. I was further 

informed that the Manitoba Powder Works intended capiasing him if 

he left the city next day for Chicago en route to Winnipeg. Having 

reason to believe some of these rumours to be substantially founded, 

and knowing that such events would prove disastrous to Mr. White- 

Sane ar, head, as well as seriously affect me, I visited him at his boarding house, 

visited White. on my way from my office. J immediately asked him what provision 

head at hisboard- he had made to pay the Manitoba Powder Works’ claim, and briefly 

. A made him conversant with what I had heard. Mr. Whitehead had 

spoken to me several days before about the account and stated that he 

had seen Mr. Thom that evening; he further took a cheque from his 

pocket-book for $10,000, and said he was prepared to settle the matter, 

I advised him not to delay, but to go early in the morning and come to 

terms, 4S under existing circumstances it would be difficult to say 

In consequence What might not transpire. I subsequently learned that Mr. Whitehead 

Whitehead made went to Mr. Thom and an amicable settlement resulted. To show that 

tlement with one | am in no way mistaken as to the object of my visit I beg to be per- 

ofhis creditors. mitted to include the following letter in my statement 


13074. is that a letter written recently for the purpose of corrobora- 
ting your recollection of the transaction?—Yes; a letter from Mr. 
Thom. 


13025. I cannot receive that in evidence. It will be necessary that 
Mr. Thom should be sworn if you wish his recollection to fortify your 
story. Proceed.—I have not the remotest recollection of doing 
business with Mr. Whitehead on my own account at such an unusual 
hour, and it would not have been necessary for me to do so to secure 
bis endorsation or signature, as on no occasion did he ever even object, 
apparently having every confidence in me. In consequence of being 
able to extend the time of certain payments on account of the Citizen 
I did not utilize all of Mr. Whitehead’s notes in perfecting arrange- 
ments, and postponed as well my intention of assuming all the respon- 
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sibility of the Citizen. I did this for two reasons: First, because 
upon Closer inspection of the company’s affairs I realized that there was 
a great dealof accommodation paper out, and liabilities even that I did 
not know of. Second, events afterwards transpiring had rather made 
me cautious in using more of Mr. Whitehead’s paper, as I had to 
endorse it all, and in case of his getting into difficulties my position 
would not be an enviable one. Hence postponement, although I con- 
tinued making arrangements for carrying out my original intention. 
In the meantime I received letters from Mr. Whitehead, and informa- 
tion from other sources, which caused me to draw the inference that 
his design was to bring about an amalgamation of his work with the 
adjoining section; and [ imagined as well that Mr. Whitehead might 
sell out and assign his contract. He came to Ottawa early in the 
summer of 1879, visiting me at my office, going over various business 
details. Mr. Whitehead after this said he should like to have the 
agreement we made as to the recent tender destroyed. I replied: 
would that be fair? If you have to amalgamate with the other contract, 
I would have nothing to define my interest.’ Finally the document 
was torn up, the understanding being that Mr. Whitehead was to take 
up the last notes given, and retire the former ones as well, and assist 
in carrying my paper through the bank. This definite arrangement 
having been made, and to show the transaction, Mr. Whitehead 
signed the following memorandum: --(Exhibit 136.) 


“ Orrawa, Onrt., 5th May, 1879. 


‘¢ Witness that I have paid Mr. Mackintosh notes to the amount of $12,000, being 
balance in full due him by me for releasing me from a bond entered into by me when 
granting and guaranteeing him an interest in sections A, B, and OC Pacific Railway 
contracts, should the work have been awarded me ; the agreement having been that 
should { hereafter secure an interest, the said Mackintosh should participate therein. He 
hereby releases me from any claim hereafter on said bond. The said Joseph White- 
head hereby guarantees for himself, his heirs, executors, administrators or assigns, to 
do nothing to prejudice the payment in full of all notes held by C H. Mackintosh, or 
his assigns, said notes being signed by me in good faith, and for full value received. 


‘¢ JOSEPH WHITEHEAD.” 


I might mention that at that time we went over all the notes, and 
Mr. Whitehead gave me new ones at longer dates, taking back those he 
had formerly given me. 


13026. What was the amount of all the notes then given by him ?— 
TI should think they would amount to about $25,000, or something like 
that. 


13027. Proceed.— He left Ottawa, and shortly after this I learned that 
anticipated negotia ions with other contractors had fallen through, and 
that there was a threatened strike on his work. This caused me to still 
further suspend action as to my private business, and I did not utilize 
the remaining notes he had given me, locking them in my safeand not 
renewing them afterwards until arranging for the purpose of being 
forwarded by my direction to Mr. Whitehead. In the fall of 187.1, the 
alternative of assuming all legitimate debts connected with the Citizen, 
or risking everything under the management of others presented itself. 
I found myself an endorser for over $23,000 of paper, as well as liable 
for several thousand dollars to stockholders and other creditors, most 
of the debt having accumulated between 1873 and 1876, and being 
carried, with increases, through the banks; the other stockholders 
having either withdrawn or refused to become responsible for further 
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liabilities. I became an endorser for the company even before I had 
any direct interest in the business. Just after I had made the arrange- 
ments and assumed the Citizen’s liabilities, I heard that Mr. Whitehead 
was involved, and, knowing this would seriously affect me, I, as a 
practical business man, sent to secure such information as would direct 
me concerning the wisest policy to adopt under the circumstances. L 
knew that I was now heavily involved by my agreement to pay 


legitimate creditors of the Citizen Publishing Co., and that if I - 


had all Mr. Whitehead’s papers thrown upon me suddenly, the ordeal 
through which I must pass was one that could not but afford satisfaction 
to those who were endeavouring to break me down. Mr. Whitehead 


had telegraphed me to draw, renewing all paper at three months. This 


I did not do. There were notes of his in the banks representing 
$13,000 under discount and held as collateral, my name being on all, 
and the signature of Mr. Carriere, President of the Citizen Printing 
and Publishing Co., on some. I knew the entire amount would 
have to be provided for by me, and proceeded to arrange the matter. In 
January, 1880, I met Mr. Bain, of Winnipeg, at my office. He informed 
me he was travelling through arranging with Mr. Whitehead’s 
creditors. I told Mr. Bain I felt much aggrieved at the manner in 
which my private business with Mr. Whitehead had been mis- 
construed, it being represented he had paid large sums of money for 
Government influence which I knew to be utterly false. 1 expressed 
regret that Mr. Whitehead had not candidly made me conversant 
with the true state of his financial affairs, and further remarked that 
all a man could honestly do to assist another I had done for Mr. White- 
head. Mr. Bain, after hearing my explanations, which were purely 
voluntary on my part, remarked that they gave quite a different com- 
plexion to matters, and he was glad to be placed in possession of the 
facts. I further said that I had in my possession notes Mr. Whitehead 
had given me; these I would return to him, and as to the notes under 
discount I would, of course, have to retire them myself. Mr. Bain 
appeared surprised that I should treat the matter thus philosophically, 
and we afterwards became quite friendly. Just before Mr. Bain left my 
office I said I could not believe Mr. Whitehead was the author of the 
stories set afloat in opposition newspapers. If he was, then I desired 
that he should retract them ; if he was not—and I afterwards found 
he was not—he could write me a letter denying the allegations made. 
Mr. Bain said he did not doubt that Mr. Whitehead would do this; 
that if the tacts were as stated by me Mr. Whitehead could not 
refuse. He then suggested that I should draft something to indicate 
what I considered proper, which I did. I now solemnly swear that 
neither Mr. Bain or any one on his behalf, or any one on behalf of Mr. 
Whitehead, ever asked me to return any notes or even insinuated that 
Mr. Whitehead desired them. The first mention of returning notes not 
under discount was made by me. I further solemnly swear that the 
suggestion with reference to Mr. Whitehead writing a letter of contra- 
diction as to various statements was made by me after I had offered to 
return Mr. Whitehead’s notes; it was purely an afterthought of mine; 
for, very reasonably, I felt that if Mr. Whitehead’s design was to allow 
me to beslandered, when he could crush out every falsehood told, I was 
notin honour bound to make any great sacrifice for him, although he 
had rendered me an assistance at a period when I most needed it. 
When drafting the letter, I said to Mr. Bain: “There is nothing in 
this Mr. Whitehead cannot swear to, and I have made it as strong as 
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possible so that if he objects I can find the reason.” About three weeks 
after I received the following letter in Mr. Whitehead’s handwriting 
and signed by him:—(Hxhibit No. 137.) 


“ WinnipHG, 28th January, 1880. 


‘¢ Dear Str,—I have learned with regret that several parties are using your name 
in connection with my business, and using it ina manner not in the most remote 
degree warranted by facts. For the information of those who appear anxious tomake 
capital at your expense, I may state without reservation, that you have at all times 
acted most honorably towards me, and any accommodation I assisted you with was of 
my own free will and was always promptly met by you. Furthermore, that when 
you heard of my difficulties you at once acted most generously, and in a manner that 
does you infinite credit. I can now state, that irrespective of any rumours, that the 
stories of my paying you large sums of money are false from beginning to end, and 
highly discreditable to those who are promoting them. 


“Yours truly 
’ « JOSEPH WHITEHEAD.” 


12028, Is this in substance the letter which you had dictated ? 
My impression is—I do not remember exactly, but my impression is it 
is almost word for word what I drafted. I could not say positively. 

13029. Did you make the signing of this letter by Mr. Whitehead a 
condition with Mr. Bain before retiring the notes?—You mean did I 
purchase the letter by retiring the notes ? Imade up my mind to return 
the notes. In fact I had not intended to use them in consequence of 
his failure to make the negotiations which he entered upon when giving 
them to me. He and I had always been very friendly and are to this 
day, though I have had no communication with him since the Commis- 
sion was appointed. When I suggested giving back the notes, Mr. Bain 
had never referred to anything at all, except saying that Mr. Whiie- 
head was in difficulties, and he wanted to see what arrangements he 
could make with his creditors. I never made any arrangement with 
him at all to write thisletter. Isaid: ‘“Itis pretty hard for me to do all 
this thing with Mr. Whitehead when I could really have pushed him or 
_ sold the notes,when he has allowed me to be slandered through the press.”’ 
I afterwards found that he was not the author of these stories. I 
advised Mr. Bain to write to his partner, Mr. Blanchard, to see Mr. 
Whitehead about it, and there was no refusal. I never said to Mr. Bain: 
«J will give you those notes if you will give mea letter,” or ‘I will 
not give you those notes without a letter.” There was no such under- 
standing one way or another. 


13030. Whatever the reason may have been which was operating in 
your mind, did you lead Mr. Bain to understand that before giving up 
the notes you would require a letter of this kind to be signed by Mr. 
Whitehead ?—I could not say I did that, and I could not say I did not, 
because the feeling in my mind then was: if he refused to do it I could 
show exactly the reason I had for having those notes, such as the pro- 
duction of this bond between us, if he was the author of the stories in 
the newspapers; but I intended to return the notes. 


13031. I want to know what you said to lead Mr. Bain to understand 
it?—I do not know why he understood it that way. I could not 
remember the language I used. I never said to Mr. Bain: ‘I will give 
you those notes if you will give me a letter.” Isaid: “Treat the 
matter as you please, because,” I said, “Mr. Whitehead has been a 
friend of mine. I made up my mind, and I have to face the difficulty 
now, and whether it is a $1,000 or $5,000 I will face it.” He said: 
“« You do not appear to mind it much.” TI never asked him to give me 
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a letter for the notes, because I voluntarily offered the notes before a 
letter was spoken of. When he was leaving I said: “ Before I give up 
the notes I want a letter.” 


13032. Then you did suggest a letter ?—Yes; as soon as Mr. White- 
head failed in his negotiations I put the notes away. 


13033. You had them in your control at the time ?—Yes. 


13034. Why did you not give them to Mr. Bain?—He never 
asked me for the notes. He said: “I am going through to Florida,’’— 
I think for his health—“ you can send the notes up to Mr. Blanchard.” 


13035. Did you send these notes before you got the letter ?—No; 
after the letter came. | 


13036. But you did not give them up until after you got the letter ? 
—No; I considered it then an agreement between us. In fact, Mr. 
Bain said: ‘ The letter will be down here and you can send up the 
notes.” I suppose Mr. Bain’s idea was that there was an agreement of 
that kind, but there never was such a thing. 


13037. Did you suppose then that was his understanding ?—Not 
then, but I do now. I have heard of his evidence, I have not read it, and 
I made up my mind that he might reasonably have been misled into 
believing that; but I never mentioned the letter as necessary before I 
would give the notes; but, as an after-thought, before he left, I said: 
“Mr. Whitehead should certainly write me a letter setting forth the fact 
that I have not received large sums of money from him, because the 
impression is that all the paper I had from him isso much money, and 
you know it is so much waste paper.”” At that time | looked upon the 
notes as not worth the paper they were written on. I never intended 
to use them, and made up my mind to do the best I could with the bank 
myself. Iam, of course, perfectly willing that it should appear I did 
require the letter. [It makes no difference to me, because I felt I was 
entitled to the letter in every way, even before giving the notes up, to 
show that he had not slandered me or allowed me to be slandered 
through the papers; but it was not to clear me, because the fact existed 
that I had paid some of the notes and returned the others, and showed 
there was no object in having a letter when I could prove by the facts 
themselves [ had done what was stated in that letter. 


13038. I suppose you thought the letter would be a more convenient 
way of proving it?—I will tell you, Mr. Chairman, the way it was. 
People would come to my office and say: ‘ What is that in the papers 
about Mr. Whitehead paying you large sums of money?” I used to 
say: ‘‘ He has assisted me, but the shoe will be on the other foot.” I got 
this letter without intending to use it in any way. In fact, I had for- 
gotten all about it until my name was mentioned in the investigation. 
I merely wanted it without any idea of publishing it. I had it eight 
or nine months without publishing it. I never thought of using it at 
all unless people came in and asked for information, and I would show 
it to them, and I had to do it several times to my creditors. The 
impression was abroad that [ made large sums of money out of the 
contract, and that fact itself was hurting me. 


130.9. With your creditors ?—Yes; because, of course, people would 
say when I had to ask an extension from the bank that I could pay if 
I would, and it was hurting me in that way. People thought I had 
made any amount of money. 
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130140. Proceed.—-In requiring this letter I felt, in fact knew, I could 
prove the general correctness of its terms, hence there was no particu- 
lar advantage to be derived from possessing such a document except 
personal satisfaction, as | made no use of it publicly until my name 
was mentioned in connection with the presentinvestigation. In further 
support of the correctness of my statement I deem proper to call atten- 
tion to the fact that I have had to pay the outstanding notes, and the 
Commissioners will, I trust, allow me to enter fully and freely into 
details, because these charges are but a continuation of many made by 
parties interested in injuring me, and because I have been followed by 
this species of persecution for nearly two years. If I purchased pro- 
perty the name of some Minister of the Crown was immediately pub- 
lished as being connected with it; if | performed ordinary work in my 
publishing office for the Government it was immediately heralded as a 
job; in short, from the time the Government changed, I have been 
shadowed by spies and eavesdroppers, the worst constructions being 
placed upon my actions by those anxious to destroy public confidence 
in me. I, therefore, make oath and say, that I never accepted money 
or any consideration from any man or men for advocating or opposing 
a measure before Parliament, or expressing opinions thereon in the 
‘columns of any newspaper I controlled. I never accepted money or 
any other valuable consideration for assisting in promoting any appli- 
cation to the Dominion Government or any other Government for a 
party favour or favouis, or for attending to departmental matters for 
those at a distance who desired information of a routine character. I 
further make oath and say, that on no occasion did I ever propose to a 
Minister of the Crown anything that was not of a legitimate nature, 
and that no Minister of the Crown or Member of Parliament has ever 
had direct or indirect interest with me in any of my business transac- 
tions. Any money paid to me by Mr. Whitehead, any assistance 
rendered by him, was for legitimate services and of his own free will, 
and at his own suggestion, and I consider I was free to reserve to 
myself the right to participate in any work, to enjoy any profits 
derived therefrom, to become a partner in any transaction, so long as | 
did not infringe on the statutory laws of the land. In conclusion, I 
swear positively that out of the sum of $25,000) in notes received from 
and advanced by Mr. Whitehead, I returned him $11,000 undiscounted, 
and have retired from the banks $13,000, and paid interest charges and 
other costs and discounts, closely approximating $750, leaving a 
very small remainder as representing the total amount received by me 
in excess of the sums returned or repaid by lifting the discounted 
paper; I paid the protested draft—I do not know exactly when it was 
protested—of $4,082. 

13041. Is that part of the $13,000 ?—Yes, part of the $13,000. I 
paid in January last, $3,950. 


13042. Was that also part of the $13,000 ?—Yes, part of the $13,000. 
I paid in February, $2,5v0. 


13043. Still part of the $13,000 ?—Yes, still part of the $13,000 ; 
cand on March 16th, $2,500, making $13,032, I think. 


13044, Do you hold these notes now against Mr. Whitehead ?—Well, 
J have never given that consideration. 1 have held the notes. I had to 
hold the notes. If Mr. Whitehead is not able to settle them in any 
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way, of course I will lose. I had no intention of proceeding against 
him. 

13045. Do you mention this retiring of paper amounting to $15,000, 
to show that it is entirely given up as a claim against Mr. Whitehead, 
or merely its transfer from the bank to you of the sums mentioned ?— 
Its transfer to me to show I never got the money. 


13046. You still hold the notes ?—Yes. 


13047. And you still hold that as his liability ?—Yes; it appears so 
on the face of it, but I told Mr. Bain when he was here I would not 
press him unless he was able to pay. 


13048. It would not be wise to do so if he could not pay it; but you 
mean if he could you would collect it ?—I did not say I would. 


13049. We only desire to know if the amount still remains a 
liability ?—It is in every respect a liability on his part. I only mention 
that, of course, because I retain the greatest friendship for Mr. White- 
head, and would assist him if I could. 


13050. But with this friendship you retain his notes ?—Yes. I told 
Mr. Bain to use the notes as he pleased. I would like to state, Mr. 
Chairman, that this agreement with Mr. Whitehead with reference to 
releasing, given for an agreement entered into with me, has been in 
my possession ever since that time, and the date there is the date he 
gave it to me. | 


13051. You mean this one of the 9th of May, 1879?—Yes. I have 
no doubt it will be insinuated that it has been supplied since, and I beg, 
therefore, to state that the document has never been out of my 
possession since he wrote it, since May, 1879; that I have had no 
correspondence with Mr.. Whitehead since this Commission was 
appointed, nor has Mr, Whitehead, or any one on his behalf given me 
any document or returned me any notes since the Commission was 
appointed; that in seeing Mr. Whitehead on behalf of the Manitoba 
Powder Works, | had no pecuniary interest, nor was I offered any 
valuable consideration whatever by the Manitoba Powder Works, to 
effect a settlement of the claims against Mr, Whitehead. 


13052. I understand that you have offered a very full explanation of 
matters which were entirely private, with a view to that statement of 
your private matters corroborating your explanation of matters which 
pertain to the Pacific Railway ?—Precisely. 


13053. And therefore the correctness of the statement of your private 
matters 1s material to the investigation of Pacific Railway matters ? 
—Certainly ; in connection with it important matters with Mr. White- 
head have come out in the investigation of the Pacific Railway, and I 
claim the indulgence of the Commission to make this explanation. 


13054. Do you keep books of account of your private matters ?—I do 
not think that I ever kept any book at all with reference to Mr. 
Whitehead—in reference to his notes, 


13055. Did you about other private matters ?—Well, as a general 
thing— - 


13056. For instance, have you had a set of books intended to show 
a statement of your private affairs from the time that you first had any 
connection with Mr. Whitehead ?—No, I think not. I have had very 
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13057. I was not intending to enquire about the Citizen’s business, Private account. 
but your own private matters: have you had books to show your own 
private matters for some years past? —No; I could not say that. My 
personal account | kept ina book at the office, but I do not think I 
have ever opened the account myself for two years to look over it at 
all, but it is a running account of just debtor and creditor. 


13058. Independent of the Citizen affairs, have you had any books 
relating exclusively to your private affairs?—No; I think not. I 
opened an account, | think, with the Hansard, when I took an 
interest in the publication of the Hansard Official Debates, because I 
had then a partner with me, but unless | had a partner with me I kept 
no account at all. 


13059. Is there existing any book account which would show the 
application of the money you raised on the Whitehead notes, because 
you say that you had to retire some $13,000 of them, on which therefore 
you must have obtained money or credit of some sort ?—I suppose 
I could account for a good deal of it. 

13060. At present I am not asking whether you can account for it Thinks it proba- 
by recollection ; I am asking if there are any books or statements ?—I theogenhis Looks 
say probably if I went through my accounts there is a possibility I pe might sclott 
might. J could not swear positively I could, but I have a recollection got through 
that I could, in looking through my books, select the amounts I got WhitteRead’s | 
through Mr. Whitehead’s notes; but as to telling how they were not tell how they 
applied, it is an utter impossibility. They were always applied to pur- 7°"? 
poses of business in every way—devoted. altogether to business—never yoted to business 
paid to any one or for any one outside of my own business transactions. transactions, — 
Ifit is the desire of the Commissioners to find whether they were paid to Never paid to any 
any outside parties, I can swear positively not one dollar was ever paid own newspaper _ 


to any person outside of my own regular newspaper publishing business, Posies. 


13061. Besides these notesand drafts which you got from Mr. White- Besides the 
é 3 $25,000 during the 
head, did you get any money ?—Oh, yes; he paid me during the years year 1876-77, 


1876-77—gave me drafts for about $3,000, I think—small drafts. Mn Lou ee aa 


13062. That is no part of the sum of about $25,000 ?—No; the only In 1878-79 White- 
reason I settled on this $25,000 is simply because I thought that came Brenesinoo 
into the evidence that | was to explain. I have never read Mr. White- 
head’s evidence, but I saw in the paper which was sent to me Mr. 
Whitehead was recalled and said $25,000, and that is why I dealt with 
that altogether. The drafts he gave me were very small, and in fact 
were not felt much at the time. He would, when he was here, give me 
a draft at sight, or something of that kind. I suppose he paid me—I 
think in 1878 or 1879, or 1578-79—he paid me about $4,000, and then 
we went altogether on notes. When we entered into a specific agree- 
ment we entered into the last altogether made up the notes. 


13063. Could you say about what sum he has given you, either in 
money or notes, which are still liabilities against him ?—Well, the 
only liabilities against him now would be these notes amounting to 
$13,000. 
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13064. Understanding that, can you answer the rest of the question : 
I ask you now the gross sum, including these notes and money at all 
times ?— I should think, including the $25,000 in notes, that the whole 
amount would be probably $33,000 or $34,000 that I have handled in 


notes and money. 


13065. Out of that $33,000 or $34,000 you have given back $11,000 ? 
—TI have given back $11,000. . 


13066. Then the balance, $22,000 or $23,000, he has given you, either 
in money or in notes, which are outstanding against him?—Yes; he 
gave me the notesandI had to take them all up. That is the way that 
stands of course. I have paid the $13,000 myself. 


13067. But you have said they are still a liability ?—Well, of course 
IT could not make them anything else. I have stated in evidence the 
transaction on which the notes given were founded, and I could not 
very well say that they were not liabilities unless I gave them back to 
him. 

13068. We do not want you to say so: we want the facts ?—I said 
distinctly, if Mr. Whitehead wanted them he was perfectly welcome to- 
them. I always told him to use me as he pleased so far as the notes. 
were concerned. 


* 13069. You say, among other things, in the early portion of your 
transactions with him you undertook to furnish him information about 
new work projected : how would you get information about new work 
projected ?— His work was very difficult of access where he was, as you. 
are aware, no doubt, and perhaps instead of waiting for the Department 
to send schedules and forms to him, I could get them through two or: 
three days quicker for him than if he waited the usual departmental 
form of sending them; and, of course, when he wanted anything I came- 
to the Department and got the papers and sent them up to him and 
there was no delay. When there was any new work coming it was 
always advertised, and I knew what he wanted in the way of forms, and 
used to send them for him. Of course it is a very beneficial thing to 
have a man to look after that, for otherwise he would have to send a 
man down to look after it. 


13070. Was this information which you supplied to him to be derived. 
from any of the Departments or from advertisements ?—The Depart- 
ments, of course. It did not require any information, of course, because 
the forms were supplied-on application at the Department the minute 
they were printed. For instance, some contractors would not tome: 
here for four or five days after the papers were printed, and Mr. White- 
head might have them sooner by my forwarding them. They would 
not be given from the Department before that unless it might be through 
favouritism. I never had any trouble or any fault found about it. Others. 
did the same. . 


13071. Was it through favouritism of the Department you would be. 
able to supply him earler with information ?—Not the least; it was 
simply being on the spot and knowing where to go and where to put 
my hands on the papers. So far as favouritism is concerned I did not 
get much, although, of course, I was always treated with the greatest 
courtesy. 


13072. You said that he complained to you he was paying large 
interests for suretyships to some one?—Yes; he complained to me- 
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several times about that, and I felt a great deal of sympathy with him, 
because he was very much worried. 

13073. Did you relieve him, practically, in any way besides your 
sympathy ?—No; oh no. Some time after that I helped him to raise 
money that he wanted. 

13074. What money was that ?—~He wanted to borrow money to pay 
some strike on the line, and he managed to get the money. 

13075. Through your assistance ?—Partially so and partially through 
others. I helped him, but perfectly in a private way. He got the 


money through the Bank of Montreal—I think it is the Bank of 


Montreal. 


13076. What part did jou take in assisting him to get it through 
the Bank of Montreal ?—Nothing in particular. 1 only advised him to 
show how his affairs stood, and to get some one to furnish the money 
to him while he was waiting for his estimates. 


13077. That was advice merely ?—Yes; altogether. He had some 


arrangement with Senator McDonald. 


13078. I understood that you were of some material help to him ?— 
No. 


13079. Was it for this advice and this sympathy that you understood 
he gave you those small sums amounting to $3,000 or $4,000, 
at different dates ?—Well, I think the first part of the arrange- 
ment was altogether a friendly one, because we had met a great deal, 
and I had advised him a great dealin these matters, and he told me: 
“ Anything I can do to assist I will do, but it is not what [ will do in 
the future. When I can get my business in a good state I will do what I 
can to help you pay off the debt on the Citizen.” I suppose it was in 
view of that he came to me subsequently and made me an offer. 


13080. I am not speaking of what occurred subsequently ; I am speak- 
ing of now, simply of the sums amounting to $3,000 or $4,000 ?—He 
paid me for long services, particularly for these that I have detailed. 


13081, You have detailed so far the sympathy which you felt because 
of the payment to Senator McDonald ?—The interest of Senator 
McDonald he spoke to me of some time after that. The first advances that 
were made to me were not sympathy from me to him but sympathy 
he felt for me; he said: “ Anything I could do to keep him posted, he 
was willing to pay for.” Of course, I do not remember all the conversa- 
tion which took place, but at that time he was very friendly, and very 
much pleased to get his contract, and seemed willing and anxious to 
help me. 


13082. Do you wish us to understand that at the beginning he was 
making you presents without any compensation ?—No; I could not 
say there was no compensation, because I considered it advances on 
what I was to do for him, because he told me then: “I want you to 
act for me here and do all you can to keep me posted as to the move- 
ments of contractors and the amount of works ;”’ and it was at this time 
that he voluntarily offered to give me this money. 


13083. Do you mean they were payments on account of services 
which you then undertook to perform afterwards ?—Yes, precisely ; 
that is precisely the position it was in. 
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13084. Was this future work defined between you, or was it left 
altogether undefined ?—It related to what might transpire in the 
future; there was always something turning up, always something that 
wanted to be attended to. 


13085. What do you intend to describe as the first occasion when 
you gave him some material value for the money or notes which he 
gave you?—Well, of course 1 always considered that I was giving 
value by attending to his work, and he never found the least fault, he 
was perfectly satisfied. 


13086. It could not be loans, because you stated a while ago it was to 
be paid in the future, so there must be a time when that commenced? 
—In 1878 when he came down his affairs were in a dreadfully mixed 
state, and he brought me all the papers and asked me to go through 
them, and said: “I am willing to give you a share of the profits,” as 
other men would have done, “if you will work with me and show me 
what to do under the circumstances.’ He had his affairs very badly 
mixed, but I separated them and worked very hard for two or three 
weeks getting them in proper shape. He went away and left them all 
in my hands. He came back in September, | think, and found them 
in a good shape and closed up his business, 


13087. Did that relate to the contract upon which he was then 
engaged ?—Yes. 


13088. It did not relate to contracts for which he was tendering ?— 
Oh, no; at that time tenders might have been advertised, but there were 
none awarded, and I do not think there was even an advertisement for 
them. 


13089. Then, for the present, not touching upon the tenders for A, 
B and C—what value do you describe as having given to him for his 
advances to you ?—Well, I accepted his own voluntary offer to give me 
a percentage. | think it amounted then to $15,000, payable in, I think, 
a year. 

13090. A percentage on what ?—On the amount of work he was 
doing. He showed me the amount of plant he had. He wanted me to 
arrange the matter for him so that he could tender alone onit, and he 
said he had so much more work to do, and we then put it on a basis of 
a percentage which I was to get for looking after the whole matter. 


13091. Will you describe the amount to which this percentage was 
to apply: was it a year’s work or was it the whole value of his pro- 
perty or contract: what was the gross sum to which the percentage 
was to apply ?—Well, my impression is that it was on his plant. Iam 
not quite positive but I think so. I think the plant he valued at 
$300,000, $ 281,000 or $ 300,000. I am not positive about it, but I think 
that was what it was. 


13092. And you mean that for making up during these two or three 
weeks a statement of his affairs about that plant, he was to give you 
5 per cent. on the value of it ?—No. 


13093. Then I do not understand your description of the transac- 
tion ?—If I had kept any papers I had I could have told you imme- 
diately what it was. I never supposed it was to be spoken of, and so L 
did not keep them. 
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13094. I understand you are submitting this whole affair for our 
consideration ?—Yes; and I want it thoroughly sifted. 


13095, That is why I am asking this question ?—Whatever the per 
cent. was it made up $15,000; but what it was applied on, whether it 
was the plant or the contract, I cannot tell. It was a lump sum. 


13096. I thought you said just now it was not a lump sum but a per- 
centage ?—Well, it was a percentage, but he lumped it, and he said: 
“T will give you that if you attend to this matter for me.” 

13097. Do you say he offered to give you $15,000 for something ?— 
Yes; I wish the Commission to understand it. I am not trying to 
reserve anything, but I never charged my memory with it, and I cannot 
say whether it applied to the plant or on the total work. I cannot 
swear to that, but we talked of a percentage, 


13098. Are you satisfied that he promised to give you something like 
$15,000 ?—Yes; about that. 


13039. Will you describe what he was to give you that sum for ?— 
Well, he came to my house and talked over his matters. We talked 
over the newspaper first, as we usually did, and he saidtome: “ I have 
come to make an offer and to assist you in this matter if you will advise 
me in my business, and tell me what to do to get it in proper shape ;” 
and he mentioned some other matters which I now forget. He said: 
‘“T will pay you this money,”—at least he said: “I wiJl give you this 
agreement or advance you notes;” and we subsequently made that 
agreement. 

13100. About what time was that he made you the offer of $15,000 ? 
—I think that must have been in October or November, 1878, some- 
thing like that. I never went to him. He always came to me 
voluntarily from the time I first knew him. 

13101. Was it at the time he made the offer that he gave you paper 
to the extent of about $14,000 2—No; I do not think he gave it then. 
I do not think he gave it for two or three months afterwards. I do not 
think he did—no, he did not. 

13102. Did he give you paper to this extent about the same time in 
different notes, or was it all in one note ?—All in different nates. 


13103. Did he hand them to you about the same time ?—Yes. 
13104. And together they amounted to about $14,000 drafts ?—I 
think they. did, I cannot swear positively. 


13105. Do you remember where it was that he handed them to you? 
—I could not swear that. 

13166. Had you prepared them and did you take them to him for 
signature ?—No, I think not. I generally left it to him to say what 
dates would suit him, you know, but I do not remember where. 


13107. Did you leave the question of amount to him also, or was it 
to suit you ?—As a usual thing he put the amount and said what he 
could do, whether it would be a long date or a short date. 


13168. Then the substance of this transaction was that he gave you 
drafts of about $14,000, besides the $3,000 or $4,000 in money which 
you had previously had, and all the compensation to him up to that 
time was your advice and looking over these papers and arrang- 
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ing his affairs ?—Certainly; I was to take full control of his business 
and ever ything else and advise him here. He advanced that money 
at that ‘time not altogether because it was tne value of the service 
I was rendering, but knowing that the contract would last some 
time I was to go on and assist him in any way that I could. In fact I 
was retained by him to look after everything for him. If I kept any 
writings we had of his letters I could have been much more minute in 
my details with reference to the dealings with him; but I never thought 
there would be any question in the matter and never kept anything; 
in fact, important documents I should have had I have lost. 


13109. A great deal of this matter up to this time does not appear 
to be very relevant, but you have introduced it in order to show that it 
verifies that part of the story which does pertain to the enquiry ?— 
Certainly. 

13110. Did you ever effect for him a definite age with any 
one—acting as his agent ?—In what way, Sir? 


13111. I do not know; | mean in any way ?—Effect what ? 


13112. Any arrangement: you say that you were appointed by him 
as his agent to look after all his affairs, and your services were of great 
use to him ?—Yes. 


13113. I have asked you did you in that capacity ever make any 
arrangement for him and bring it to a close?—Up to that time any- 
thing “he was doing was brought to a close. 


13114, What transaction did you close for him in negotiating with 
any one ?—Not with outside parties at all. Of course there were a great 
many things; when he was pushed for money I was to look after it. 


13115 When you speak of acting as agent for him you mean with 
somebody else; you do not mean between him and you alone; there 
would then be no room for agency ?—For instance, for departmental 
work. He was making application to the Government for different 
things at that time. 


13116. What for ?—He wanted advances on his plant; he wanted 
change in the sureties. I think it was at that time that he got Senator 
McDonald, or whoever was the partner he then had, out. He wanted 
to change his sur eties, and I became one at that time. Then, in making 
his applications to the Government, I used to draw out all his papers 
and make any representations which he considered necessary, and gen- 
erally do his business as agent, the same as it is now done by a lawyer. 


13117. Do you mean that the Government released Senator McDon-. 
ald und took you as one of the sureties ?—No; the Government did not 
release Senator McDonald. It was in the matter of the Pembina Branch 
or something that Mr. Whitehead had finished, some settlement where 
Sutton & Thompson dropped out of the contract, and it was necessary | 
to have a new surety. 


13118. With what Government was this arrangement made ?—The 
present Government, I think. 


13119. And do you think that Sutton & Thompson were released 
from some transaction by the present Government?—That is my 
impression. It may have been the late Government, but my impression 
is that it was the present one. They went out of the contract at all 
events; whether under Mr. Mackenzie or Sir John Macdonald, I do not 
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13120. Was that the Sutton & Thompson contract that you are 
alluding to now ?—I could not swear, but my impression is that it was 
when Sutton & Thompson went out. 


13121. And you concluded some arrangement with the Government 
on that subject ?—Not with regard to their going out, because they 
allowed them to go out, but they accepted the new sureties they 
offered. 


13122. Don’t you understand that I am trying to find out from you 
some transaction in which you acted as agent for Mr. Whitehead, and 
with whom you were dealing ?—All the transactions were usually with 
the Department. 


13123. Will you state some one transaction in which you acted as agent When Whiteheag 
for Mr. Whitehead, and in which you brought your services to his use contract on his 
and closed it or arranged it ?—Well, the whole of that matter with shoulders the 

Se) ) whole arrange- 


reference to the change, the time he took the contract on his own ment carried out 
shoulders and assumed it all, the whole of that arrangement was carried DY Witness 38 
out by me. Of course I could not go to the Government and sign his 


name; he did that himself. 

13124. Did you negotiate that ?—Yes; I negotiated it. 

13125. With whom did you negotiate that ?—Well, some of it was, 
of course, through Mr, Trudeau the Deputy Head, and others through 
Sir Charles Tupper; but there was very little negotiation to do after 
fC got all the papers ready, because Mr. Whitehead used to do a good 
deal of personal matters himself. 


13126. In one of the Blue Books concerning what is known as 
section 15, that is Mr. Whitehead’s contract, a letter appears signed by 
Messrs. Sutton & Thompson, dated 16th of October, 1876, addressed to Sutton & Thomp- 
the Honourable Alexander Mackenzie, stating that in the event of their with and retire- 
tender being accepted they desired to have associated with them Mr. Pigg! Tom come 


Joseph Whitehead ?—Yes. 
13127. Is that what you alluded to?—Yes. 


13128. Do you think Sir Charles Tupper had anything to do with 
that ?—No; but I think they retired from the contract afterwards. 


13129. They retired afterwards, you think ?—They either retired or 
their sureties retired from Mr. Whitehead’s bond—something of that 
kind I think. 


13130. On the 16th January, 1877, Mr. Mackenzie, as Minister of 
Public Works, reports to the Privy Council that Mr. Whitehead had 
applied to be associated with Sutton & Thompson, and recommended 
that that should be accomplished ?—Yes. 


13131. Are you still of opinion that that was not accomplished until 
afterwards, and that you negotiated it ?—I am still of the opinion that 
Sutton & Thompson retired from the contract in 1878, or else their 
bondsmen retired, or two new ones had to be got. That is my impres- 
sion; I could not swear toit; but that is my impression of the way it 
stood. 


Bondsmen, 
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13132. Is your impression still that it is about this matter you 
effected some negotiations on the part of Mr. Whitehead ?—Yes; it is 
my impression. ‘T think I then became a sur ety, and he desired a large 
loan on his plant. Ido not know exactly what it amounted to. 


13133. Do you say you became a surety for Mr. Whitehead with the 
Government on some contract he had awarded to him?—I did. Ido 
not remember what. I have not the faintest idea of what contract it 
was. 


13134. But you say your impression is it was the contract with 
Sutton & Thompson ?-—Yes, I think they wanted to retire; and Mr. 
Whitehead had to make new arrangements altogether. 


13135. From the substance of several reports and letters in a Blue 
Book, it appears to us that Senator McDonald became his surety alone 
after Sutton & Thompson went out; after they had no longer any 
interest in the contract, Mr. McDonald alone furnished landed security 
for the whole affair?—Yes, Mr. Chairman; but it is necessary besides 
getting the 5 per cent. security, always necessary that there should 
be two other sureties to sign a bond outside of the 5 per cent., 
guaranteeing that the contract will be carried out bv the contractor in 
all its entirety. 


13136. And do you mean that besides the security of Honourable Mr. 
McDonald and his land, that you joined in some other way as an 
additional security ?— Yes. 


13137. Connected with the Sutton & Thompson affair?—I could 
not say which it was. 


13138. I understood you to say so ?—It was only thus far: that certain 
payments could not be made until new sureties were got. 


13139. And that difficulty was overcome by your becoming a surety ? 
—Yes; because I remember signing the papers. It was the trouble, 
he could not do anything, and the “next thing was the matter of his 
loan. 


13140. You are proceeding with the next thing, we have not got. 
through with this. Wil] you refresh your memory about what benefit 
he got by this change in the suretyship: do you mean that the money 
was refused by the Government from the state of the papers then ?— 
He was not refused by the Government, any more than he could not 
getit. The Department of Justice, of course, would not allow the 
money to be paid over until the papers were properly placed before 
the Government, and approved of by the Minister of Justice, or the 
Deputy Minister, I do not know which. They objected to any transac- 
tion taking place until the bond was re-supplied. 


13141. How much money was depending upon that arrangement 
being accomplished ?—I do not know, perhaps $70,000. Ido not know 
what the amount was, I think I heard he drew $70, 000. 


13142. Do you mean this to be the substance of this explanation of 
yours on this point; that he wasin this predicament: that he had 
$70,000 or thereabouts coming to him, and that he could not draw it 
until the Government was satisfied with some new surety, and that you 
became the new surety and relieved him from that predicament, and 
that the Government was represented by Sir Charles Tupper ?—I could 
not swear that he was in a pecuniary predicament. 
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to conform with the rules of the Department. 


13144, And he could not do it until you arranged with Sir Charles 
Tupper and became surety ?—I did not say Sir Charles Tupper. 


13145. With Mr. Trudeau, then ?—Yes; my impression is my name WW Linens eae 
. : i ° ° ubom i ‘¢: 
was submitted to Mr. Trudeau and he said he was satisfied. That is Trudeau, and he 


what occurred, but I am not quite positive about it. paid Del WA Bathe 


ed, 
13146. Will you write it down and I will send a messenger over to 
Mr. Trudeau to see if he can find any such document ?—Yes. 
(Note written and despatched.) 
13147. After the giving of these drafts to the extent of about $14,000, Next sum $12,000-- 
what was the next transaction in which he gave you either money or gown! came to ke 
notes ?/—The next transaction was the advance—as I stated in my evi- 


dence—of, I think, $12,000. 


15148. Would you explain the transaction by which he gave you this 
$12,000 of paper ?—Yeés, I explained to Mr. Whitehead ; we talked it 
over several times, about business generally, and I explained to him that 
I merely required the notes at that time. That that of course was not 
avy gift to me, that it was merely accommodating me at that time, to 
help me through. I told him that we were very hard up, and he said: 
‘Well you shall not burst if I can do anything to help you.’ When 
these notes were given I saw an opportunity of buying out the other 
shareholders, and made up my mind to do it, but changed my mind. 


13149. I must confine you now to the transaction of giving the These notes an 
notes ?--1 got the notes from him at that time merely for use. iinet tide rte 


13150. As an accommodation ?—Yes, to be used. This tendering Whitehead at | 


was going on for sections A, B, C, at that time. ing for sections 
13151. The tendering ?—Yes. eh 
13152. I want it definite : at the beginning the advance of the notes 


was entirely accommodation ?— Certainly, I looked upon it entirely that 
way. I had no right to the notes. 


13153. He would have been entitled to these whenever the matter when the nego- 
changed—whenever Mr. Bain asked for them ?—Certainly. I waited tations were not 
until I saw whether the negotiations would be successful, and when the use the notes. 
negotiations were not successful, so far as I was concerned, I put the 


notes back and never used them. 


13154. You are speaking of a subsequent arrangement. I am con- This money pure- 
fining my remarks to the original transaction : at the time that he {¥,8ccommoda- 
handed you this money, are we. to undersvand that it was purely 
accommodation on his part ?—Purely accommodation, as I understood 


it, and I suppose he understood it. 


13155. As you understood it ?—That is the way I understood it; I 
would have to pay back the money if I used it, and I told him at the 
time I might not use it. I told him that distinctly. 


13156. Your opinion is that something happened afterwards which 
gave him value for this paper by which he became absolutely liable, 
not as furnishing accommodation paper, but as the real promisor ?— 
Certainly. 
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13157. Will you explain what that subsequent arrangement was ?— 
The agreement that he entered into with me was rather binding on him. 


13158. You mean an agreement subsequent to this accommodation 
paper ?—Yes, just immediately after the change; but the agreement 
was made before that—in January,1879—and these matters did not take 
place until some months afterwards. 


13159. What was the agreement ?—I cannot swear to the contents; 
I can give the general outlines. 


13160. Does any document contain it ?—Yes, at first. 
13161. This is the substance of the first arrangement ?--Yes. 


13162. I am speaking of the original arrangement, before there 
was any rearrangement : I am afraid you will confuse me if you take 
up more than one thing at atime ?-—-Mr. Whitehead had written to- 
me several letters about these tenders, and wanted me to go in with 
him. In fact I had made up my mind to go into some other business. 
I was losing a large amount in the newspaper and did not know where 
it was going to end. He said: “Think the matter over, and you come 
in with me;” and he said : “I have got the plant, have rolling stock and 
everything wanted.” 


13163. This was all relating either to what is called section A, 
section B, or section C ?—The whole work, I think it is called section 
C. We talked it over, and I said : “ Very well, I will do it.” I was to 
find some party who would be security or surety. We made some 
arrangement as to that. I was to have a third interest, according to 
the arrangement with him, if he was the lowest tenderer. If, however, 
he was not the lowest tenderer and ultimately bought out one of the 
lowest tenderers, or amalgamated his work with some of the other 
tenderers, I was to have still my one-third interest, or to allow him the 
alternative of buying me out and retiring in case it put him to any 
trouble having me there. In case the other contractors (the success- 
ful contractors) had the other sections, I was to drop out of my one- 
third interest for a consideration. My impression is——of course I do 
not know it is a fact—but the inference | draw from his anxiety to 
destroy the agreement between us, that we should tear up the agree- 
ment between us, was that he was about to consummate this agree- 
ment. 

13164. That is what led to the substitution ?—Yes. 


13165. But Ido not want to get that far, | want to understand 
your position at the beginning ?—My position then was that I held 
under articles of agreement, if he was the lowest tenderer, or success- 
ful tenderer, I held a third interest, or was to go in and have a third 
interest in the work to be done. If, however, he did not get the work, 
and took in some of those parties with bim and amalgamated hie work 
with theirs, or theirs with his, | was to have my interest; but he 
reserved to himself the right to buy me out, and cause me to retire 
from it. 

13166. Upon some fixed price ?—Yes. 


13167. Was the price fixed at that time ?—I think the price was 
fixed, that my third interest was $40,000 or $50,000. 


13168, And that price was fixed at the beginning ?—Yes; when we 
drew out our papers. There were several other provisos—that if he 
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altimately bought out any one else, my position did not change. It 
-did not matter whether he got the contract himself, or ultimately 
bought out another tenderer—my position was the same, having the 
one-third interest. That was the position of the matter, and that is 
the agreement we both signed, and the agreement that was sub- 
sequently destroyed—not destroyed from any motive except that Mr. 
‘Whitehead wanted to make another arrangement. | 


13169. Do you say that you were one of the sureties upon his tender 
for that work, which was the substance of that agreement, or one of 
the persons who joined in the tender ?—I did not join in the tender. 


13170. I mean as an intending surety ?—I think so; I could not be 
positive about that though. 


13171. Do you remember whether the agreement had relation to 
section A, or section B, or the whole of the section which was known 
as section C ?—It included the whole work I think. I think the tender 
was $5,000,000 for the whole work. I think the whole tender was 
five millions and some odd dollars. 

13172. Did it relate to any tenders for any one portion of the work, 
and not for the whole ?——Oh, no; J think it related to the whole. 

secause at the time we made the agreement, my impression 18 we did 
not know that the Government was going to divide it into two. We 
-did not know at the time we made the agreement they were. 


13173. Did you know before the time of the advertisement for 
tenders that the Government was going to let the work ?—It was gene- 
rally reported, and I think that one of the Ministers said in his speech, 
that he intended to build it. I think Sir Charles Tupper, in one of his 
speeches when going back for re-election, mentioned it. 

13174. Do you think your agreement was made before the advertise- 
ment for tenders ?—My impression is it was made before that. I conld 
not swear; but it is altogether likely it was. 1 think it was too, but 
we did not know them. I remember at the time that the sections were 
going to be let-—the two sections—we thought they were to be let in 
one entire block. 

13175. When it came to the time of putting in tenders for that 
portion of the railway the work appears to have been divided into two 
sections, A and B ?—Yes. 


13176. And tenders were asked for each of them separately, and also 
for the whole, known as section C ?—Certainly. 


13177, You think you joined as a surety for him in his offer for 
‘section C ?—I think it is altogether probable I did. I could not say 
though positively. 

131738. Are you aware that at that time you joined as surety for any- 
ody else, any competing tenders ?—I might have joined five or six if 
they came and asked me to sign my name. 


13179. I did not mean to ask what you might have done: I want to 
‘know what you did ?—I mean I do not remember whether I did or not. 
I am frequently in the habit of signing those things for any one that 
comes. 

13180. For section B, the tender of Manning, McDonald & Co. has 
the names of Joseph Kavanaghand C.H. Mackintosh as sureties ?— Yes. 
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13181. That would be a competing tender against your friend Mr. 
Whitehead ?—There was no object in the world except that I was asked 
to do it. Of course I would not have refused any one who came. 
Others did the same thing—signed two or three. 


13182. Do you remember assisting Mr. Whitehead to get sureties on 
his tenders for section B alone, if he did tender for section B by itself? 
—Yes; I think there was something—I do not remember any 
particulars. 

13183. Do you know whether he considered you entitled to any 
compensation for that particular service ?—Oh, no; I do not think so. 
I might mention that the names that go in the preliminary tenders are 
not necessarily the ones which would go in the regular contract, as. 
you know, Mr. Chairman; and, therefore, if any one came into my 
office and asked me to go on the tender, as long as he was an honest 
business man I never refused. 


13184. Then the condition originally of this arrangement with Mr, 
Whitehead was, that you were to have a share of one-third if he suc- 
ceeded in getting the whole of section C ?—I think the who'e of the 
section; but Ido not think there was any defined sections as A, B 
or C, 

13185. But by general terms it answered for section C?—It may 
have been. I do not remember whether any names were given to the 
sections at that time. 


13186. By some description—I will not confine the description to: 
section C--that portion which was known as section C was to be the 
subject of the contract with him in which you were to have a one-third 
interest ?—Certainly. 

131¢7. And if he bought any other person’s interest in the smaller 
contract you were still to retain your one-third interest ?—Yes; that 
is the way it was defined. 


13188. And if he wished to buy you out, a fixed price was named ?—. 
Yes. 

13189. It was $50,400?—Somewhere about $40,000 or $50,000; I 
do not remember which. 


13190. Were any of the conditions of that agreement ever fulfilled 
so as to entitle you to any such compensation ?—Not that I know ot. 


18191. Then how did you afterwards become entitled to some com- 
pensation : now we will proceed to the substitution if yon wish ?— 
Certainly. Mr. Whitehead came to my office and said that he wanted: 
to tear up the document. ‘“ Well,” 1 said, “Mr. Whitehead, I do not 
think time enough has elapsed to know whether we should do that or 
not; because, from what I can hear, you are endeavouring to form an 
amalgamation.” At that time I heard that Fraser & Grant were going 
to amalgamate the whole work. Ido not understand all the points now, 
but they were going to take the other tenders and do the whole work. 
However, he said: ‘‘ There is no such thing; I do not know whether 
anything will come out of it.” Ido not remember the conversation in 
its details; but ultimately he said he would pay these notes if I would 
release him from the bond. “ However, you will have to give me lots of 
time to doit,” he said. I said: “ You can do as you please ;” and the docu- 
ment was then destroyed. I said: “ Well, Mr. Whitehead, you must. 
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give me something to show the nature of the transaction, because 
people will naturally say: “ How did you get those notes?” I never 
dreamt it would ever come up in this way, but I thought from my own 
position it would be better to have it, I did not find it until yesterday. 
it was among alot of old papers that I had thrown aside, and in 
searching, yesterday, I found it. I knew the matter would come 
before the Commission. Of course it was only a memorandum, and 
not an Official or legal document. I just drew it up, and he signed it, 
but I knew it would not be a binding document if it came into a court 
of law. I did not suppose it amounted to anything. 


13192. Is the substance of your statement concerning this substituted 
agreement, that because of your releasing him from the previous one 
he was to pay you the compensation of $12,000 ?—Certainly. 


13193. And the reason why you thought it was of some value to him 
to be released from the previous one was that you understood he con- 
templated forming a connection with one of the other contractors ?— 
Precisely. | 


13194. And that if that were done you would by the previous agree- 
ment have retained an interest of one-third in his contract ?—Certainly. 


13195. And to relieve him from the possibility of that you required 
him to pay the $12,000 ?—Yes. Well, it was a voluntary expression 
of willingness on his part to do it. ; 


13196. You accepted it?—Yes; I accepted it. The notes were sent 
as they were, and I was to be entitled to payment of them. 


13197. Did he accede at that time to the idea that he was about to 
purchase any interest in any of those contracts ?—Well, he never denied 
it. He always acted as though he were satisfied that he would in the 
end get the interest. 


_ 13198. From what he said at that time, or from his conduct, did he 

lead you to believe that he would get the contract, and so interest you 
to the extent of the one-third you had arranged for?—Precisely. I 
said to him at the time: ‘Mr. Whitehead, you need not mind about 
this. Let the matter stand just as it is.” I said: “ You know very 
well I am not going to injure you. If you wish to get rid of me at any 
time, I will go, so you need not bother about it.” He said: “I would 
like to know just where I am;” so the arrangement was made. 


13199. The actual date of the contract as reported by Mr. Fleming 
in 1879 is the 20th of March of that year ?— Yes. 


13200. Your arrangement isin May, nearly three months afterwards? 
—The contract was made in March. I do not think for a month after- 
wards there was anything done at all. 


13201. It had been delayed by the Government ?—Yes ; that is where 
Mr. Whitehead thought be had a chance. There were so many ccming in 
he thought he could have an interest init. As I learned from Fraser & 
Grant, at the time, they were trying to buy out his own contract, 
and that could not not be done without my interest being considered. 
It was in January, I think, we made the arrangement—about that time. 


13202. Going back to the time when he gave you this $12,000 in 
paper, as you say entirely by way of accommodation, was any repre- 
sentation made by you about that time to him thatif he gave you that 
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Alleged intpros Paper in any shape it would be of some use to him in your dealing with 
perinmfinencee his matter then before the Public Accounts Committee ?—No; 
When the paper nothing more than I said. Ue was always driving to my house, or at 
for $12,000 was i u #8 : ae pa 
given by way of me in the office, to look after his business. I said :“I have got my own 
spi au mena business to look after.” It struck me I could arrange it by the means 
ed that it would I afterwards adopted, which was to get him to advance notes; but I 
Ws pe see aere never, in the most remote degree, insinuated to him,or told him, that the 
fore Committee of money was to be improperly used, or that there was any necessity for 


Public Accounts. .,. . 
its improper use. . 


Never sought to 13203 Did you not lead him to understand that your influence with 

impress Wate Mr. Haggart or with some Members of Parliament would be of such use 

would pay to help to him that he had better help you to this extent or to some extent ? 

Witness because, —No; I would not have impressed that on his mind because he knew 

Haggart or other and was always thoroughly convinced as to my being able to look after 
Members of Par- : : : ‘ f 2 ‘ 

liament. matters for him and anything he wanted. Ofcourse you ask for details 

and I cannot give them to you. They were of a character I could not 

Searcelyaday keep in my mind for two days; but there was not a day here that he 

Ene ae Eaae had not something he wanted me to do, or when he was away he would 

done forhim. write to me about. Mr. Haggart seemed to be his bugbear ; he seemed 

to think Mr, Haggart was pushing him very hard, and told me so on 

4 many occasions. In so far as telling him I could deal with Mr. Hag- 

gart I never insinuated anything of the kind, but he may have imag- 

ined there was something of that kind—that I could use money to pur- 

chase political influence ; but, as | have sworn distinctly,l never did in 

the most remote degree. I don’t see that the impression on his mind 


should be evidence against me in the matter. 


13204. I don’t say that the impression on anybody’s mind would be 
evidence against anybody : itis only to arrive at the fact that I am- 
asking you these questions ?—Oh, certainly. 


Did not lead 13205. Did you lead him to understand that unless he gave you these 
Hechead to ess DOtes, his affairs might be dealt with by some committee, or some 
he gave him | Member of Parliament, to his prejudice ?—Nothing more than I have 
notes his affairs d : : : : 

might be pre- etailed in my statement. With reference to that, he wanted me to 


judiced by 2 par- 7 r +7 ; 2 s : 
Heenan whole time to looking after the matter for him, and to see 


mittee orsome that there was nothing unfair done, and then we had the conversation 
MemberofParlia- »rior to the notes being advanced. If there was an impression in his 
mind he never conveyed it to me—never conveyed a suspicion of the - 


kind to me. 


13206. I ask’ you if you led him to suppose so?—TI can positively 
swear that, so far as my action is concerned,I did not lead him to under- 


stand so. 

Said to White- 13207, Did your words lead him to understand it ?—The words I 
help ine with used I have detailed in my evidence. 
these notes : 
st ae 13208. Do you think you remember the words ?--Yes ; I remember 
wi ° . . . 
Weer depy saying to Mr. Whitehead: ‘If you help me with these notes I will be. 
Did not lead abie to help you with your matters.” 

hitehead to un- ; : . 
derstand that 13209. Did you lead him to understand unless you looked after his . 


pass Witness — matters it would be worse for him ?—No, I do not think I conveyed 


interest it might that to him by my action. 
but Whitehead > | 
ut eneac " > > r 2 . ’ f 
Na 13210. Or by your words?—Or by my words. He may have 
thought this. thought that. 
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13211. I did not ask you what he thought ?—He expressed perfect 
satisfaction and never complained there was anything of the kind. 


13212. I ask you what took place on your part, either by word or 
by action, in the direction of impressing his mind that way ?—lor 
instance, he would come to me and say: ‘I want you to look after this 
and see that it is all right,” mentioning the circumstance; or, ‘I 
would like you to see somebody and speak to him,’ as he did in the 
case of Mr. Haggart, but he never suggested to me to purchase any 
influence or anybody. 


13213. Did you suggest to him that unless you exerted yourself on 
his behalf it would be worse for him ?—Not that it would be worse for 
him ; he asked me to do what I could, and I said I would. 


13214. Did you lead him to understand it was necessary in his 
interest you should do so ?--I led him to understand it would be better 
for him to have somebody looking after it. 


13215. And that you were the man ?—He spoke to me particularly, 
but in so far as coercing him it was his own wish; he had pushed me 
to look after his matters. 


13216. There was no necessity for him to push you: if you led him 
to understand it was desirable don’t you see that would do away with } 
the necessity of his pushing you ?—It would; but I might at the time 
have been so bothered with my business, I could not find the time he 
wanted, and that is what I suggested to him: “You had better assist 
me if you want me to assist you.”’ 


13217. Is there any doubt about this—that you led him to understand 
if be would assist you it would be better for him, because without your 
assistance he might suffer ?—No; I cannot swear to that. 


13218. Have you a doubt in your mind now, whether you put it 
that way to him, either by word or action pul have a very strong 
doubt, so far as my suggestion to him that I was the man to do it for 
him. 


13219. Have you any doubt in your mind that you suggested some- 
body should do it for him ?—I think I did. I think I suggested that 
somebody should. There were so many rumours going about, and he 
said : “What are you doing about the matter ?”’ and I said : “I have not 
the time to do it myself’ We were two or three days talking about 
his matters. 


13220. Had you any doubt when you impressed him with the idea 
that some one had better attend to his interests, that you would be the 
one selected ?—My impression is, of course,that if I were swearing—— 


13221. You are swearing ?—If I were swearing to that point, that, 
of course, he would come tome. [ am positive about that, and I am 
also positive that no such question came up as buying Members of Par- 
lament or using the influence I have. 


13222. Mr. Prudeau sends this document: a contract between Sutton, 
Thompson, Whitehead and the Government, Y¥th January 1877, to 
which is attached an instrument signed by yourself and Mr. Alexander 
Bowie ; is that the bond to which you allude in your evidence ? (Exhibit 
No 138.)—Yes; and this matter { attended to. I remember it all. 
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13223. Did Mr. Bowie share with you any of the advantages obtained 
by any of these transactions with Mr. Whitehead ?—I do not think it. 


13224. Don’t you know ?—No; [I never paid Mr. Bowie acent. In 
fact, at that time my impression is that we were together when Mr. 
Ferguson, the lawyer, wanted this signed and I said: “ Oh, sign this.” 
I do not remember exactly. What date did you say ? 


13225. The 15th January, 1879. Who did you say settled upon the 
sufficieacy of these sureties ?—I cannot say that ; they were submitted 
to the Department. He told me it was only a bond to enable him to 
draw some moneys. 


13226. Did you take any part in the negotiations leading up to your 
being accepted as a satisfactory surety or Mr. Bowie?—No, I never 
took any part in it, more than getting the documents drawn 
out and looking after their being drawn out. Do I understand 
you to ask whether I pried into the Department to have myself 
accepted ? | 

13227. No. I want to know whether you took any part in the 
negotiations leading to your being accepted ?—No. 


13228. Who did that: who submitted it to the Department ?—Mr. 
Whitehead, or his lawyer. 


13229. Was it done through you ?—I did not hand it in. 

13230. Did you put it in progress ?—Oh, yes. 

13231. Through whom ?—My impression was it was through Mr. 
Ferguson, the lawyer. It was simply drawn out and sent in in the 


usual form. There is no particular way of sending them into the 
Department. 


13232. I am not asking about the shape ofthe document, Lam asking 
the substance of the arrangement that the Government should accept 
you and Mr. Bowie ?—There never was any application made to the 
Government, so far as 1 am concerned, or any explanations asked or 


‘entered into. I simply gave that name, signed it, and the document 


‘No one ever asked 
to aecept the 
sureties. 


was sent into the Department. I never heard anything more of it 
afterwards. 


13233. Did you take any part in pressing upon the Department that 
this bond should be accepted, so that Mr. Whitehead should get his 
money ?—To the best of my recollection, none whatever. 


13234. Then what was the negotiation which you took part in for 
him, and which led to this arrangement: I think you described negoti 
ations as well as signing documents ?—I cannot remember just the- 
usual routine proceeding, and of course preparing things for him and 
preparing statements for him, and that surt of thing ; I have not the 
faintest recollection what was done. I had a great deal to do that L 
cannot call to memory, but it was all strictly legitimate business that 
would have to be done by somebody. 


13235. Can you say now who it was who exercised a discretion upon 
this subject so as to decide that you and Mr. Bowie would be sufficient 
sureties ?-—I have not the faintest idea. I never asked any one to accept 
the sureties supplied, in the most remote manner. Iam sure no one 
ever did. 


13236. No one ever did what ?—No one ever used any effort to induce 


the Department or any one connected with the Department to accept 
the surety. 


13237. Surely some one must have suggested the matter, because the 
Department would never have taken the initiative: youdo not mean 
this was brought about of their own accord ?—The Department of 
Justice required this to be done before the money was paid over—before 
the payment of $70,000. 


13238. Didn’t you know that the question of sufficient surety would 
be considered ?—It has never been considered material so far as this 
sort of security is concerned. 


13239. Do you mean to say they would refuse to pay $70,000 until 
they got a security which was considered insufficient ?—If they failed 
to have the material and necessary legal documents connected with the 
entire matter, to secure the 5 per cent.—if they left one of these links 
broken—it would endanger the payment of the money. 


13240. It would not endanger it if this was of no consequence ?—Of 
course I do not know what importance the Department attaches to it. 
I only know what took place. 


13241. Don’t you know enough about business to know that the ques- 
tion of sufficiency would be material in accepting the surety ?—No; I 
do not understand it in that way. The way we understood it at the 
time was simply to comply with the rule of the Department. 


13242. And do you think the rule of the Department is that any 
surety would answer whether he was sufficient or not ?—In that depart- 
ment of surety —— 


13243. In this particular transaction, do you understand it was a 
matter of no consequence to the Government whether the sureties 
were sufficient or not ?—I think it was a matter of vital importance to 
the Department to have sufficient surety. 


13244. Then if you think so, don’t you think some one exercised 
discretion ?—Some one must have. 


13245. Can you say who exercised discretion ?—No. 


13246. Can you say who submitted the matter ?--I took no part 
in it. 

13247. Good, bad or indifferent ?—Good, bad or indifferent, because 
I had been particularly diffident about doing it. 


13248. Why were you particularly diffident about it ?—Because, if I 
had the simplest thing to do with the Department there was always 
some one to say it was a job, and if I did anything I would be par- 
ticularly careful to be able to justify it. 


13249. Were you particularly careful not to suggest that you were a 
surety in this case ?—Not to suggest. 


13250. I am asking you whether, having that reason in your mind, 
you were particularly careful in this case not to suggest being a surety ? 
—I never mentioned it at all. I never referred to it at all in the Depart- 
ment. 


13251. Was that a matter of inadvertence, or because you were care- 
ful not to doso ?—Not in the least ; because I have known, and do know, 
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it has been a general thing—as any officer of the Department knows—. 
it has been generally understood, that while the5 per cent. was up, this 
matter about sureties guaranteeing the contractor would fulfil his con- 
tract, was simply an addition that was really of no very great import- 
ance, ) 

13252. Who informed Mr. Whitehead that he could not get his $70,000 
until such a bond was given?—He told me. He came down hers, I 
think, to arrange his business, and he told me he wanted two new 
sureties. He said: “Il want to get two new sureties and an arrange- 
ment made.” I think he said he bought out the others, or was doing 
the whole contract himself, | don’t know in what way, and he said: ‘ I 
would like you to attend to this matter for me.” I did not speak to 
the Department about it at all. [ simply went in the regular, formal 
way, aud when it came up to giving a bond of that kind he said: “ It 
wiil require a bond for the others who have retired.” 


13253. Mr. Whitehead said that ?—Yes., 


13254. Do you know anything of the circumstances of Mr. Bowie: is 
he sufficient ?—At that time he was not well off at all. 


13255. What would you call well off ?—Of course I do not con- 
sider him aman that would be perfectly safe security if there was a 
money transaction on that. 

13256. Was there, in your opinion, any material security in this. 
bond to the Government at that time ?—I think not. At the same time 
I thought it fulfilled all that was required by the Government, at that 
time, as it was understood; because the names of those who go in as. 
securities—they are not real sureties—they are only addenda to 
the regular sureties. You will find hundreds of names just the same 
way. 

13257. Did you understand at this time that your undertaking was 
any material security to the Government ?—I never gave it a thought 
—never thought of it. 


13258. If you had given it a thought would you have considered it 
so ?— If the Government had asked me, or any one had asked me, if my 
name was good, in case there was a liability for a certain amount, men- 
tioning the amount, and I had known I was not worth it, I would, and 
have mentioned it at once. 

13259. At the time you offered your name as surety, were you in 
such circumstances as to make it a sufficient surety ?—I was, to make 
that a sufficient surety, because I looked upon the contract as perfectly 
good, and the Government held $80,000 security. 


. 13260. Then you mean it was good because they did not want any 
surety ?—Yes. . . 
13261. But if they required additional valuable security, did your 
name give that ?—No, 1 would not have given it that way at all. I 
simply gave it that way as hundreds of men are doing every day. 


13262. Asa matter of form and not of substance ?—Yes; it is done 
by two-thirds of the business men in Ottawa when there is a letting. 
They simply bring the names asa guarantce of good faith. If they 
had asked me if I was worth that amount of money, or any money to 
speak of, I would have said I was not. 
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13263. The Chairman:—We have not finished the questions that we 
were about to ask, but we have reached the hour of adjournment, and 
we do not propose to hear any further evidence until ‘'hursday next 
at 11 o'clock. 


—— ed 


Orrawa, Thursday, 4th November, 1880, 
CHARLES H. MACKINTOSH’S examination continued : 


13264. The Witness :—I wish to call attention to a misreport in some 
of the papers with reference to Mr. Bowie. [am there represented as 
saying that Mr. Bowie is a poor man, a man of no position; I did not 
use those words and never intended to say so. I said distinctly I knew 
Mr. Bowie to be a gentleman of position, but I did not know his finan- 
cial circumstances. I was speaking in general terms in giving my 
evidence, and stating that I did not think if he was required to pay 
$70,000 he could do so; that was the meaning I intended to convey 
whether I used the words or not. 


By the Chairman :— 
13265. Is there any paper which you wish to produce ?—No. 


13266. When did you first know Mr. Whitehead ?—I could not swear 
positively ; [ think I knew him some time in 1867, that is my impres- 
sion; that I met him in London at the time of the general elections, I 
could not say whether it was 1867 or 1872. 


13267. Had you met him very frequently before he became inter- 
ested in this contract section 15 ?—No; no, I had not. 


13268. So your first intimate acquaintance was after his connection 
with the Pacific Railway ?—After his connection and during the time 
he was here for some weeks, and some weeks before I knew what his 
business was at all; we used to talk together a great deal, and met 
together a great deal, and talked about western affairs and old times 
‘there and became very intimate. 


13269, Had he any reason to think that you had been acquainted 
with railway contracts, or would be useful in them as a coadjutor ?—I 
do not think he had, I could not say he had,except from general conver- 
sation we had. 


13270. You have spoken of two sets of notes which he gave you: I 
understand that the latter one was to the extent of about $11,000 or 
$12,000 ?—Yes. 


13271. Do you remember how many notes were in that set ?—I 
could not say that. 


132472. It was not all in one note ?—No; the notes were generally 
given at long dates, three, four, eight and nine months or something 
like that, so there would be no trouble in discounting or renewing 
them if required. 

13273. As to the previous lot of notes out of which you retired about 


the amount of $13,000, were they principally given to you at one time ? 
—Principally given at one time and at long dates. 


13274. So that in effect there were two batches of notes ?—There 
were two, yes. 
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and Tendering 


anpnerally” 13275. And these two batches comprised the principal part of the 
s pro : : 
per influence. whole that were given ?-—-Yes. 

13276. But besides those two batches there were some smaller ones ? 
—AsI mentioned in my evidence, in my statement, [ do not now 
remember, but there were some of those which he paid afterwards, 

Besides the two there were several for $1,000 which he gave me at one time, and I 
Eptorstel G0 counted that in the general amount—the aggregate that I made up on 
Saturday. 

13277. Could you say about the date when he gave you a batch of 
$15,000 in all?—-My impression is—I am inclined to remember that 
very fact in connection with my conversation with Mr Haggart, because 
in my evidence I said it was before my conversation I got the notes— 
my impression is it was subsequent, I think it was somewhere in the 
beginning or middle of April or somewhere there, I know only a few 
weeks elapsed between the time he gave me thosenotes. I transferred 
them on account of our subsequent agreement. He went away a few 
weeks and came back and made this proposition, but while he was 
absent I heard that he was trying to make arrangements either to sell 
his contract or get the other work to amalgamate with his. 


Some time in 13278. Are you speaking of the $12,000 batch or the $15,000 ?—I 
bie iotdor e100: am speaking of the $12,000, Lam talking of the notes he gave me, I 
think, in April—A pril, 1879. 


13279. April, 1879 ?—In April, 1879, which he transferred. 
13250. And are they the ones that Mr, Bain got.?—Yes. 


Some timein De- 13281. I was speaking of the first batch ?—The first were given to 

the lot for sisoq, Me, I could not say exactly what date—some time in 1873—the latter 
part of 1578. 

13282. Could you not define it more closely than the latter 

part of 1878?—You see I could if I could go by the notes, but I 

could not go by the notes because Mr. Whitehead when here would 

change the dates so as to take up the old ones and renew them. I can- 

not trace them back on account of that, but my impression is that it 


was in December 1878. 


13283. Then these notes were current at the time he gave you the 
second batch ?—Yes, most of them. They were either held as colla- 
teral or discounted. One of them of $4,000—I do not precisely remem- 
ber all the particulars, but Mr. Carriere, who was then President of the 
Citizen Co. spoke to me about trying to arrange some financial 
matters, and I told him I would try to get Mr. Whitehead to accept 
that draft of $4,000, which he did either by note or by draft, and Mr. 
Carriere endorsed it and we discounted it. That, I think, was after 
December. 

13284. After he gave you the first batch of about $15,000, did he 
give you any other notes except those which Mr. Bain got back or 
renewals of the portion of the first batch?—He may have given 
renewals, 

Whitehead may 13285. But besides renewals ?—I do not remember whether he did 


nave given some . d 
mall notes, or not. He may have given me some small ones. 


13286. Did he give you any money ?--He paid a small amount of 
one of those notes he gave me, and, as I said in my evidence on 
He paid $4,000. Saturday, I think he paid $4,000. 
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13287. On any of those notes ?—I think part of one of those—$1,000, 
or something—lI do not exactly remember; but I know there was some. 
He either paid $4,009 I think—that is, he paid $1,000 on one note and 
$3,000 on another—$4,000 in all. 


13288. He paid you this in money besides the notes ?-—Yes. 


13289. Af‘er the first batch ?--I could not say that. That was a 
note I held before some of those drafts | was running through the bank. 


13290. You did not understand my question to relate to anything 
after the first batch was given ?—No. 


13291. That was what I intended?--Any money paid prior to 
that batch was some note in the bank. 


13292. Did you get any after the first batch ?--None that I can 
remember at all. I could not swear positively, because he might have 
paid me a small amount—$500, or something of that kind. 


13293. Is it in your power now to give us the correct dates of those 
different notes which you got from him, from the beginning till now ? 
—It is not. I have tried my very best ever since Saturday. Yesterday, 
particularly, I looked through everything I could, to fix dates, but I 
could not do that because they were so often renewed, and new notes 
were given. 


13294. This batch of $15,000 was not renewed ?—No. 


13295. That you can give us exactly ?—That I think was the 15th of 
April, but he never confined himself strictly to the dates, 


13293, I am speaking of the entries in your books?—I had no 
‘entries. I never kept any entries. If I had I could produce them ; 
and though it is a private matter, 1 would have produced them. I 
could not say that there was a note dated 15th April; I could not 
swear that was the date that it was given on, because Mr. Whitehead 
might have dated it back, or said :“ 1 will not be here until so-and-so,” 
and he either dated it back or ahead, and consequently I cannot swear 
to the dates. 


13297. Of these two principal batches, are we to understand that the 
last was given originally only as accommodation paper ?—The last. As I 
informed the Commission on Saturday, I had gone into this arrange- 
ment with Mr. Whitehead,and I was thorefore not so diffident about-—-~ 


13298. I am not asking your reasons : at present I am asking 
whether that second batch was entirely accommodation paper at the 
beginning ?— Yes; and I think I said to Mr. Whitehead, if [ did not use 
them I would give them back—that was my expression. 


13299. The first batch you led us to understand was not accommoda- 
tion paper at all, but was paper which he agreed to retire ?—I never 
looked upon it as accommodation paper. 

13300. But, independent of the way you looked upon it, was it not 
expressed by him, and understood, that he was to take it up?—Yes; I 
always understood that, and my impresssion is, in fact, that he agreed 
to it. 

13301. Did he say that that first batch was for value received, or to 
be received, from you, or was that the understanding only in your 
own mind ?—I cannot remember that he ever said that. about value 
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akcnerally— received ; but I always understood, and I think he understood, that 
per influence. these notes were to be paid by him, and to be carried by me as long as 
I could. He never expected to be in difficulties, and consequently — 


never thought there would be any trouble about them. 


13302. But, irrespective of consequences or after events, was the — 
substance of the arrangement, at the time he gave you the first batch, — 
that from that time forward they were to be a debt of his, or were — 
they only paper of his that you were to use for your accommodation ?— 
Well, I only know how I looked at it. I looked at it as an agreement 
made by him with me, and in agreeing to that he agreed to give me 
certain notes, and to take them up. That is the only way I looked at 
it, and the only way it was. | 


Whitehead 2: “ 2] igen - | 
oxrecd io take 13303. Now you say he agreed to take them up?—Yes; he agreed 


notes (first batch to take them up in the end, but I was to carry them as long as | could. 
for $15,000) up in 


- a 
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the end, but ae 
witness to carry 13304. Then there was an agreement that he was to take them up? 
them aslongas _—Yes, an expressed agreement. 


13305. Do you remember where that transaction happened ?—--I think 
it was in my own house; that he called on me and talked over matters, | 
and told me what he proposed to do with me, and what he wanted me — 
to do as far as I was concerned ; and we then made that arrangement; — 
but where the notes were given I could not say. Some of them, | think, ~ 
were given in my office, but I could not be positive that was the first — 
arrangement. 
13306. I am speaking only of the first arrangement at present ?— | 
That was in my office. | 
| 

| 


13307. Lam not speaking of the first arrangement strictly, but of 
the first large batch of notes ? ~Yes; that is what I mean. 


13308. What is your explanation now of the value which you think - 
you gave him for that batch of notes ?—Well, it is a rather difficult | 
thing to define value in a matter of that kind. | 


Value rendered 13309. Well, call it consideration if it was not full value ?—It was an | 


foto lock Offer made to me by a contractor, and I accepted the oifer, | suppose . 


ater Wy Beret like any other business man under the circumstances, and particularly | 

Es 2 . 4 

that he was not a8 there was not a large amount of work todo for him. The value I 

on M gO i rendered was simply to look after his business, and to see that he was — 

i not unfairly and unjustly crowded by others who wanted to break him 

down, and to see when he was tendering to assist him in every way 

could--every legitimate way—wh'ch I did; to write to him fre-* 

quently and keep him posted as to the movements of other contractors — 

and the movements of tenderers, and public works being let; and - 

Ifsum measured generally to look after his business. If you measured it by the cash © 

rulacit Minick value, as to the amount which my services were worth commercially, I 
services he was was, of course, excessively paid; but the proposition coming from Mr. 
excessively paid. Whitel . ; che : . | 
itehead himself and not from me, and he considering my Services — 

were valuable, he set his own value upon them and I accepted his pro- | 

posal. 7 : 

Witness never 13310. Don’t you think that this excess of payment which you are 

led Whitehead .to - 
understand that. now alluding to was because he was led to understand that he would 
he could procure get some equivalent from you in the shape of favourable consideration 
consideration by the Government ?—Well, if he was led to understand that it was 


fr tovern- . . ! 
BE Govern by some other than me. I always understood from him, when his con- 


ment. 
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tract was in a good position, that he was going to assist me in every 
way he could; but I never in my life told Mr. Whitehead that I would 
approach a Minister and ask anything that a Minister could not do. I 
would not have done it for him and I never did it in my life, and he 
has since expressed himself perfectly satisfied, and always did, with the 
way I was doing his business.. His business was a difficult one because 
he was mixed up with a great many people in Manitoba and elsewhere, 
and I advised him how to manage it without consulting a great many. 
All I can say is that any and all business that I did for Mr. Whitehead 
was done in the most legitimate manner, and I would not fear if the 
whole world knew every word I said to him, and whatever I said to a 
Minister, and I very seldom saw a Minister. I suppose I am not in the 
Minister’s office once in six months—in the Railway Department. 


13311. Do you believe that he was led to expect that sort of benefit 
in compensation for this excess which he paid you over the fair value 
of your work either by any one else or by yourself, although you may 
not have intended it ? —I could not speak for any one else, but if any 
one did it, it was without my knowledge. 


133.2. Did you not, from his manner and conversation, think he was 
under that opinion ?—Only because he always consulted me, that was 
all. Mr. Whitehead never asked me. The only thing he ever asked me 
to do, I remember now, that I thought was rather out of the way 
(although I put it down to the fact that he was not conversant with 
the statutory law and parliamentary rules), he was anxious at the 
time of the second letting to get the entire work at his own prices 
without tendering and to continue it, having the means of access and the 
rolling stock and everything requisite, and he wrote to me about it. I 
wrote back to him telling him I was positive that no such arrange- 
ment could be made, that I could not go to a Minister to make such a 
proposition; and I think in January, when he came down, I explained 
to him that it was an utter impossibility for the Government to do any- 
thing of the kind. He said he supposed not, but that they werein a 
hurry to get the work through. I never made that proposition to a Mi- 
nister, and I never thought that it was permitted, or anything of the 
kind would have been permitted by a Minister. 


13313. Iam not quite sure that I have got an answer to the sub- 
stance of my question ?—I will try to answer it again. 


13314. From his manner, or his remarks, did you believe that he was 
under the impression that he would get some advantage by your in- 
fluence, and that that would compensate him for the excess which he 
paid you over the actual value of your services ?—No. I can say that 
{ positively was not aware that he thought that: because he did not ask 
anything in excess so far as | was concerned—did not ask me to ask the 
Government for anything in excess, never in his life. He simply 
spoke of carrying on his contract as it then was, and never spoke of 
having an advantage in his contract. There had been changes when 
Mr. Mackenzie was in power which he told me benefitted him very 
much. I did not think anything of that. I suppose, had it been 
done under the present Government, I would have been blamed for it ; 
but I knew nothing about it, and Mr. Whitehead could never have been 
led to believe from me that any excessive prices, or any extra or 
excessive privileves would have been gained from co-operating with me, 
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13315. You have said that this batch of $15,000 in notes would be am 
excessive price for your services measured by the cash value ?—Yes. 


13316. For what reason do you think he gave you that excessive 
price ?—TI said measured by a commercial standard—taking a commer- 
cial view of it—for the services I rendered him and the time I gave 
him, certainly it was an excessive price; but there was more than that. 
He had involved in this work nearly two millions of dollars. He had 
everything he was worth involved in it, and he simply made a proposi- 
tion to me to share in the profits to a certain extent and to look after 


his interests. He was in Jeopardy unless he had a business man to 
look after it. 


13317. What sort of a business man do you mean—a lawyer or @ 
railway man ?—I gave him a great deal of advice, not as a lawyer but 
as an adviser. As a railway man, ofcourse I knew nothing about the 
railway itself, but I certainly knew when a man was paying a large 
amount of interest—as I heard 10 per cent. a month—and I further 
knew that when he was keeping his books irregularly, and when he 
had a large amount of rolling stock and did not know how his accounts 
stood, if he had some one to put those things in shape and to prepare & 
schedule, that it was worth something to him, and he having come to 
me and having made that proposition I accepted it. 


13318. Do you say that he informed you that he was paying 10 per 
cent. a month or 10 per cent. a year interest ?—What first called my 
attention to it was Mr. Whitehead saying to me that there was an 
attempt made—that by looking at his books, or that his book- keeper 
told him that some one had gone to his book-keeper and said he was to 
be charged 10 per cent. a month for advances. He made some 
explanation of that to meat that time as to the interest he was paying. 
I said: “It will simply crush you. You cannot do it for six months 
without failing.” I said: “Make some arrangement as soon as you go to 
‘Toronto with the bank, and get yourself relieved from these advances, 
because if you are paying 10 per cent. a month it will ruin you.” He 
said he would. He went off to Toronto and wrote me down afterwards 
to say that he was making arrangements to get himself relieved. At 
‘that ume he was getting his rolling stock and plant taken as security 


for money to pay up this thing and get rid of the interest, and he also _ 


wanted to get some advances at the time I became that surety, and it 
was merely a formal thing. I think it was some claim he had on the 
Pembina Branch, and some other money on his contract, section 15, 
he having finished up the Pembina Branch, 


13319. Did he get the loan that you speak of from the bank ?—Yes, 
I think he got $60,000; I think that was the amount. 


13320. Was that from the bank or from the Government?—He got 
from the Government as well. Then just before that the Government 
advanced him—I don’t exactly know how much, 


13321. $40,000 ?—Something like that on his rolling stock, but — 
refused to grant him anything on his plant. 


13322. Had he got rid of this burden of interest altogether before he 
gave you the $15,000 of notes ?—I think so. I think at that time he 
was just preparing to do it, or had made arrangement to get out of 
paying the interest. 


\ 
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13323. What interest, the 10 per cent. a month ?—I do not know 
that he was paying the 10 per cent. a month at the time, because I 
told him when he went back to Winnipeg to try and make some other 
arrangements, and see if it was true that he was paying that much. He 
said that no one was to blame, that he did it with his eyes open. 


13324. Was that paid for getting a surety at the time that he got 
the contract ?—That is my impression. 


13325. That was Mr. McDonald ?—Yes, I think so; yes. 


13326. And do you say that he got rid of that burden of interest, 
because he says it still exists?—He told me that he had done so. 
He told me that he had made other arrangements. I think he said 
that he had given a note without interest for the interest that others 
held in the contract—I am not sure. There was some explanation 
about having given the note and having to pay so much every month 
or six weeks out of his estimates, in payment of getting rid of the 
whole thing. 


13327. I think you describe the gross sum which he had given you, 
either in the shape of cash or notes, at something like $33,000 or 
$34,000, and out of that you say you have returned $11,000, and 
retired $13,000, that will leave a balance of about $10,000 ?—Yes. 


13328. So that you make it $9,000 or $10,000 the amount that you 
actually received ?—Yes, I think I got in 1877 and 1878 as much as 
I got in 1878-79. I cannot exactly remember. 

13329. Besides those notes which you say you retired and which 
ave Mr. Whitehead’s, you have realized from him about $10,000 in some 
shape ?—It may have reached that amount. 

13330. Is it about that amount ?—Yes, about that. 

13331. Has that all gone to your individual benefit ?—Yes. 


12332. Has no person shared it with you ?—Not a soul--weil I could 
not say that in my business 


13333. [ mean according to some arrangement between you and 
somebody else: did anybody share it ?—No, not a dollar. 

(13334. That $10,000 and this $13,000 in notes, which you still hold 
against Mr. Whitehead, would be $23,000 in all ?—Yes. 

13335. For which you say the only services rendered to him were 
in the shape of advice and sympathy and giving some information ?— 
I did not say sympathy. 

13336. Did you not say so on Saturday ?—No; I did not say that it 
was for sympathy that he gave me the notes. 

13337. But you mentioned it on Saturday ?—I said Mr. Whitehead 
had a great deal of sympathy for me knowing the battle that I was 
fighting. 

13338. And you said you had sympathy for him knowing the state 
of his business ?—I read that in my written statement. 

13339. And therefore you said it?—Yes; I used the word 
sympathy; but I did not say that he paid me for sympathy. 

13340. I say what he got from you was advice, sympathy and 


information ?—I do not see that I have ever said that he paid me for 
sympathy. 
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13341. I am trying to find out what he got from you, whether he 
paid you for that or not: you can tell us in your own language better 
than I can describe what he got from you?—I can swear that he 
never told me he paid me for my sympathy. 


13342. Can you tell us what he got from you for this twenty odd 
thousand dollars: use your own language in describing it ?--I have on 
three or four occasions. 


13343. I may not have understood you properly: | am anxious to 
understand what you mean, and, therefore, I have to trouble you some- 
times to explain a second time ?—My explanation is that Mr. White- 
head voluntarily made an offer to me that if I would attend to his 
business, 80 far as keeping him thoroughly conversant with the move- 
ments of contracts and contractors, the publication of schedules and 
forms, advising him in different ways at different times—-— 


13344. So far that is information and advice; now, what else?—As 
to his work, attending to his agency business, which included pre- 
paring statements and arrangement of details with regard to his rolling 
stock and plant. 


13345. Were these statements compiled from information which he 
would give you?—Certainly. He used to bring all his documents 
down. 


13346. That would be a job which persons without very great ability 
could accomplish—that would not be a very valuable service ?—I do 
not think so—not that part of it. 


13347. What else ?—And to really represent him in his absence from 
Ovtawa. 


13348. Represent him with whom ?—Represent him as an agent in 
any business he had with the Government, or any one else. 


13349. Then it was representing him in business with the Govern- 
ment ?—Well, yes. 


13350. Was that a material part of it?—It was to represent him 
with the Departments. 


13351. Did you materially benefit him as agent ?—I cannot say that 
I did, any more than any other man might under the circumstances. 


13352. You see it seems singular that a man who feels how much he 
is pressed even to pay interest for actual advances should be willing to 
give $24,000 for services of the sort you describe, unless he obtained 
what he considered to be some real advantage, and I want to know, if 
he did consider it material, what the advantage was, and whether he 
secured it ?—Well, I can only swear that I know of no advantage Mr. 
Whitehead received, other than I have detailed; that I ever secured 
from the Department any excessive advantage, or ‘asked it, 


13353. Do you remember any one note or acceptance which he i 
of about the sum of $5,000 ?—No; I never did. 


13354. What was the largest pee ee or note which was paid at 
Winnipeg by him ?—$2,000, I*think—$2,000. 


13355. Did that go into your own hands first from him ?—Yes ; it 
was endorsed by Mr. Carriere, of the Citizen, I think, and he drew on 
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me. I remember the transaction now. He drew on me through the 
Ontario Bank, and telegraphed me to draw on him. I forget what the 
result was, but he paid it ultimately, It was $2,000 or $2,200—$2,000 
1 think. No $5,000 was ever paid me. 


13356. You mean at one time ?—Of course, I mean that. 


13357. Because altogether it was some $9,000 or $10,000 ?—Yes; I 
have said that. 


13358. Now are you not aware that throughout his dealings from 
the beginning, or at all events from an early period in the transaction 
with the Government, that he has obtained some considerable favours 


from the Government ?—I am not. 


13359. Are you not intimate enough, notwithstanding these con- 
fidential arrangements between you and him, to be aware that he 
received a percentage which the Government was entitled to hold on 
his work, and which they gave up to him?~-Yes; I know that. 


13360. Do you not think that a material advantage ?—I think it is a 
material advantage to some extent, but nothing more than would be 
done to any other contractor under the same circumstances. 


13361. Do you not understand it was entirely a matter of favour, 
and not of right, that he obtained that?-—I never knew that it was a 
favour. 

13362. Do you think that every contractor is entitles to get what 
they call the drawback, as a matter of right ?—No. 


13363. Then is it not a matter of favour ?—It is a matter of favour to 
that extent, of course, but it was not a matter of favour individually 
_ applied to Mr. Whitehead. If another contractor were in the same 
position he would get the same favour. Mr. Whitehead had given his 
rolling stock and a large amount of security. ‘The Government says in 
his contract, it will assume all this rolling stock when the work is 
finished—buy it, buy it at a certain price, consequently the Govern- 
ment was perfectly safe. It was a favour, of course, but not a favour 
jeopardizing any right of the Government or infringing any depart- 
mental right, when the Government advanced on that rolling stock. 


13364. Do you say that all along you believed it a matter of right 
that Mr. Whitehead should get this drawback from the Government, 
although the contract provided that it should be held until the work 
was complete ?—I could not say that it was a matter of right. Ifit had 
been there would have been no necessity for applying for it. 


13365. Do you not think it was a matter of favour ?—I think it was a 
matter of privilege, but not specially to Mr. Whitehead. I must measure 
my opinion of this particular transaction by what has been done to 
others. Of course I think it was a favour if you put it that way. 


13366. Of course that is the way I have been trying to put it: did 
you take any part in the negotiations at the time he first obtained 
this favour from the Government ?—Well, I do not think there were any 
negotiations to speak of, except the preparation of the papers and appli- 
cation to the Government.’ 
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13368. With whom did these negotiations take place ?—Well, my 
impression is that most of the negotiations took place through Mr. 
Trudeau, and I think in the Justice Department, there had to be some 
papers prepared. Sir Charles Tupper, I think, was away. The applica- 
tion was made in October. 


13369. Who was acting for Sir Charles Tupper ?—I could not tell. 
IT do not remember. I was notin the office. Ido not think I was in 
the office while Sir Charles Tupper was away. The Minister very 
seldom has anything to do withit. It passed into the other Depart- 
ments, 


13370. Do you remember that you saw anybody on that subject ?—— 
Yes, I must have. 


13371. Well, whom do you remember having seen ?—I do not remem- 
ber. J remember seeing several departmental officers, but I do not 
remember any conversation I had with them. I remember, for 
instance, meeting Sir Charles Tupper. {f do not know that he was 
Minister—-yes, he was Minister then. He had just been appointed. 
I may have mentioned the matter to him, but merely casually, because 
[ always considered that the Minister had very little todo with the 
matter until all the papers were prepared, and then I did not speak to 
him. Sir Charles Tupper had left. Mr. Whitehead saw Sir Charles 
and wrote that Sir Charles Tupper had spoken very kindly to him, and 
told him that if he could be of any assistance to him he would be glad 
to do it, that he was going to push the work on. I remember receiving 
the letter, and the contents of it. He was bound to have the work 
through as fast as men and moaey could put it through, and that he 
had said to Sir Charles Tupper that he would want him to assist him, 
and Sir Charies said he had better wait until he came back. That is 
all the conversation I had with reference to the matter and correspon- 
dence with Mr. Whitehead abcut it. 


13372. Do you know whether that was the first occasion on which 
he had obtained from any Government the drawback?—I do not 
remember. Mr. Whitehead came to me the first conversation we had. 
He said it was nothing to do, because Mr. Mackenzie was going to do 
it for him. I said: “I donot know what the rule is; but if anything 
can be done I will do it for you.” 


13373. You say you had a power of attorney from him in 1877 ?— 
Yes. | 
13374. And that you were very intimate with him ?—Yes. 


13375. And had talked with him over his business ?— Yes. 


13376. I thought from what you said on the subject that you knew 
all about it : I ask if he had got all drawbacks before this time ?—He-. 
never informed me that he had, 


13377. Then your relations were not so confidential as you led us to 
suppose, if he had received it and did not inform you?—-I did not say 
whether he did or not. 


13378. Do you say now, the first advance of the drawback to him 
was the first time you spoke to Sir Charles Tupper ?—That was the first 
time. 
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13379. That is your recollection of it now ?—That is my recollection 
of it; of course other circumstances might make me recollect more, but 
1 do not remember anything more. 

13380. Do you remember when you were here before telling us that 
your compensation was fixed upon by a percentage being. applied to 
some gross sum ?—Yes. 


13381. You remember that ?—Yes. 


13382. That was the basis on which the percentage was fixed when 
you took the first batch of notes? —Yes. 


13383. Can you remember, after having refreshed your memory, 
what was the gross sum to which it was applied ?—I cannot, and I have 
thought over it since. There was some percentage mentioned, but my 
impression has been that it was with reference to the rolling stock or 
the contract. J cannot remember which, it is so long ago. 


Contract xfs, 
and Tendéring 


generalily— 
Aileged impro« 
per influences. 


Witness remem- 
bers saying his 
compensation 
was fixed on per-~ 
centage on gross 
sum. 


Cannot remem- 
ber the gross sum 
to which the per- 
centage was 
applied. 


13384. Now that you understand that he got a favour to the extent of The 15 per cent. 


the whole of the drawback so that he might use it instead of allowing it 
to remain in the hands of the Government, do you think it was to that 
sum that your 15 per cent. would apply ?—No; it was not. I never 
had any agreement whatever, good, bad or indifferent, as to giving me 
a percentage on the drawback. In fact, when I made the application 
for Mr. Whitehead, and he made it himself, I did not know that it was 
not a perfectly regular proceeding, and I do not know to this day that 
it is not. 


13385. I do not intend to suggest that it is irregular at all. Lamonly 
endeavouring to find out some foundation for his paying you the sum 
which he has paid, and it occurs to me that he got a material advantage 
by the use of the large sum of money which he has described in his 
own evidence, as $180,000, I think ?—I do not remember what it was. 


13386. The use of that sum ?—No; the application was, I think, 
for $80,000, because I remember it. 


13387. Well, if it was $80,000, 15 per cent. on that would be $12,000 ? 
—Yes; but there was no such thing. 


13388. That was not the basis at all of the percentage ?—No ; there 
was no such thing. 


13389. You mean that was a single application, and Mr. Whitehead 
says he got his at different times ?—Yes; he has got some this year, 
and I have not been doing any business for Mr. Whitehead this year. 
I have been doing nothing at all since I have had to take hold of the 
business of the paper. I have had nothing to do with him at all; but I 
could not state distinctly what our arrangement was. Mr. Whitehead 
may have thought he was giving me these notes and would get this 
advance by doing so; but he never told me so. 


13390. Could you state the time of the year at which you went to 
him about the Powder Co.’s claim to inform him that he was likely 
to be arrested ?—Will I describe it ? 


13391. Yes; the time of the year ?—I think it was the first week in 
August, 187. 


13392. He has never given you anything since that, has he? It was 
not for this service that any part of the money was given ?—No. 


did not apply to 
the drawback. 


Whitehead’s ap- 
plication was for 
$80,000. 


This not the basis 
of the percentage. 


Whitehead may 
have thought 
that for giving 
these notes he 
would get the 
advance, but he 
never told 
witness this. 


First week in 
August, 1879, went 
to Whitehead 
about the threat. 
to arrest him by 
the Manitoba 
Powder Co. 


This service form- 
ed no part of the 
value for the 
notes. 
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Alicacd iinproe. 13393. It was something before that ?—Yes; in fact I considered it 
per influence. was my duty then, in relation to the circumstances existing between 
us, to caution him that that was the intention, that efforts were being 


made to injure him. 


13394. Do you remember the time of the year at which the 
Committee of Public Accounts was sitting when Mr. Haggart was 
pushing this matter ?—I think it was in March. I could not say 
positively. I have not looked it up. 

13395. Did they continue to sit through April ?—I could not say as 
to that. 


13396. The report published in the Blue Book of 1879 is dated 8th 
of May, 1879 ?—Tho report of the Committee ? , 


13397. Yes, the report of that Committee ?— Well, that may be so. 
TheCommitteeon 13398, It opened in the Committee Room the 27th of March, 1879, 


Public A Ss 

met, Sih March, and on 9th of April, 1879, Mr. Haggart appears to be asking questions 
Dake oun April, 00 the subject, and on the 16th of April the Committee are still sitting 
Haggart active and asking questions ?—I think it was on or about that time I had the 


respecting con- : ; . 
tract 15. conversation with Mr. Haggart about it. 


About the 12th or 13399. Was it on or about that time that you got the $12,000 notes 
16th April, 1879, from Mr. Whitehead ?—Some time about the 12th; I think it was the 


Whitehead notes, 15th. It was about the 9th that I spoke to Mr. Haggart. I think it- 
ae was the day after he commenced to ask questions that I spoke to him. 


13400. After you spoke to him ?—Yes; in the way I have detailed 
in my statement. 


13401. You think you did not get the notes until about the 15th ?— 
No; I think not, somewhere there. I was looking that up on purpose 
to see. J said in my evidence on Saturday, I think, I stated it was 
before. I may have stated it was before I spoke to Haggart. 


Recollection now 13402. Of course while you are giving evidence now your present 
Haveretbetore. recollection is of more value than your previous recollection : is that 
getting the notes. your recollection now ?—That is my recollection now. 


13403. That shortly after the 9th you spoke to Mr. Haggart, and 
you spoke to him before you got those notes ?—Yes, 


13404. You think it is possible then that you mentioned Haggart’s 
name at the time you got the notes ?—It was altogether possible that 
i did mention his name, but I have no recollection of mentioning it at 
the time I received the notes; but Mr. Whitehead frequently referred 
to members of the Committee who were pressing questions as to the 
details of his work. 


Said to White- 15405. At that time when you got those notes you told him that you 

foes ee teeth wanted the notes to use, did you not ?—I do not remember exactly the 

ing the notes: “If conversation, or what I told him; [| said I wanted those notes to use 

I do not use those : : ° é , 

notes I willgive;, and my impression is I said--I do not know asl entered into any 

you ck to very lengthy conversation with him on the subject, because we had some 
talk before, and Ido not remember the conversation, but I remember 
telling him the reat that time, or just the day after—some time after I got 
the notes—my having stated: “If Ido not use those notes I will give 
them back to you,” because I found, and I commenced to think, I could 
not use any more of his notes; that | had enough of them afloat. 
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13406. While you were getting them do you mean ?—No; two or 
three days afterwards when I saw what I could do and found that even 
the last note I got from him [ could not use it, and I commenced to 
‘think I might as well give them back to him; and the reason I cannot 
positively swear to the notes being given on the 15th of April, was that 
they changed the dates so often that I would be afraid to swear posi- 
tively that that was the date. 


13407. The substance of Mr. Whitehead’s evidence is this: that while 
that Committee was sitting, and while you and he knew that Mr. 


Contract No. 15,5 
and Tendering 
seneralyi— 

Alleged impro» 
per infimence=« 


Whitehead’s im- 
pression that wit~ 
ness obtained thé 


Hagegart was ‘“ pressing questions,” as you call it, that you came to him $12,000 in notes 


and obtained $12,000 in notes, and left the impression by your manner 
or by what you said, that the effect of his giving them would be that 
the proceedings in the Committce would be more favourable to him 
than if he did not give these notes ?—No; well, if that was the impres- 
sion it is a false impression. I can positively swear that I never insinu- 
ated to Mr. Whitehead that I was going to buy any one, or was going 
to pay any one or even suggested to him that there was anything 
wrong. He frequently said little things that I took no notice of at all. 


13408. If he had suggested to you to do something wrong, do you 
mean you would have taken no notice of it ?—Something wrong ? 


13409. Yes; you made use of that language ?—I said he did not 
suggest anything wrong, because if he had I would certainly have 
explained to him that the thing could not have been done, the same as 
I had when he suggested to me to get the 185 miles contract, without 
any tender, on the Pacific Railway. I wrote to him and afterwards 
explained to him that it was impossible to ask the Government to do a 
thing of the kind. 


13410. I understand you to say that, although this ($12,000 of notes 
had been given to you as accommodation entirely, that shortly after- 
wards a new arrangement was made by which he agreed to make it a 
debt between you ?—Yes. 


13411. And that this was done in consideration of your freeing him 
from the bargain which he had made, to the effect that if he obtained 
the contracts on sections A and B, or on those two sections united under 
the name of C, or failing to obtain these but succeeding in getting an 
interest in another person’s contract, that you were to have a share in 
it, and that the giving up of this claim was the consideration for his 
undertaking to pay the $12,000 ?—I do not remember precisely what 
the conversation was in full. 


13412. Is that the substance of it ?—It is the substance of it, There 
was a conversation in which I said I have those notes of yours 


- 13413. I have no objection to your giving the details of it—I would 
rather if you remember them ?—Very well, I will not do it. 


143414, At the time that he was tendering for this work, did you 
know anything about his circumstances ?—At that time, in February 
or March, he told me that his circumstances were very good—very 
good. 


13415. In May, at the time he gave you this substituted agreement, 
did you not understand that he was under the impression that Mr. 
Manning and the persons connected with him were trying to get his 
contract out of his hands ?—Yes—no, not at that time. 


with the view of 
making the 
action of the 
Committee more 
favourable to 
him, a false im- 
pression, 
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B being givem 
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In May, White- 
head told witness 
that his financial 
position was 

“all right,’’? but 
that if pressed by 
all his creditors 
they might get 
contract out of 
his hand. 


Witness’s im- 
pression in May, 
1879, regarding 
Whitehead’s 
financial position. 


That he was all 
right financially 
fut pushed. 


Reasons why 
witness did not 
think that White- 
head would have 
to pay a bonus to 
get in with the 
contractors on 
section B, 


13416. When was it?—That was some time in August. At that time 
I had heard of the amalgamation between Mr. Whitehead, Fraser & 
Grant and some others, and that they were in fact going to buy Mr. 
Whitehead out, or that he was going to get their section or interest and 
amalgamate with the rest; that was the understanding I heard from 
some one who came from there. 


13417. Did you know anything of his affairs in May: were they 
flourishing or depressed ?—He told me that he was all right, only that if 
he was pressed by all the other creditors who claimed—that if all his 
other creditors concentrated, they might get the contract out of his 
hands. 


13418. Was it not a struggle with him at that time to hold his own: 
did you not understand that from the way that he was pressed by his 
creditors, and all surrounding circumstances?—I did not understand 
that he was pressed then, but later on—except one claim that pressed 
him and that was the Manitoba Powder Co. who held notes. 


13419. When did you understand that they were pressing him and 
likely to arrest him ?—In August, 1879. In May, I think, they were 
pressing him a little because they always came to me to explain, 
because Mr. Whitehead said I was looking after all his business for 
him, and they consulted me as to whether it was better to follow him 
up. 

13420. Supposing as you had reason to think that you knew the 
state of his affairsy what do you say was your impression about thein 
at that time ?—My impression at that time was that he was all right 
financially, but that he was cramped and pushed because he had assumed 
a pretty heavy burden, and was carrying them all himself. 


13421. You understood that he was cramped and pushed then ?—I 
understood that he was cramped and pushed for some time to come for 
ready money. 

13422. If you understood that how did you think it likely that he 
was in a position to buy an interest in some other person’s contract, on 
this 185 miles, he being already pushed and cramped—because you say 
that the probability of his purchasing a new interest was the reason 
for his becoming a promissor on those notes : are these two things 
consistent ?—I think they are quite consistent so far as the position was 
concerned; that Mr. Whitehead would have brought in others with 
capital, and by amalgamating the entire work with the united capital 
and means of access to this new work, and utilizing all the rolling stock 
and plant which might otherwise lay idle, it would be most beneficial 
to him; that there was a great deal of rolling stock and plant that he 
had done with and which he would have been paid for by his partners, 
and would have been allowedso much. At that time I considered Mr. 
Whitehead was very well off, and if he was cramped he was only 
cramped because he had large amounts of cash to pay out for the time, 
but I never knew until August that he was in pushed circumstances. 


13423. Do you not think that if he obtained an _ interest 
in this other work of Fraser & Grant, that that would involve 
the payment by him of a _ considerable bonus?—No, I did 
not; because I looked upon it that it would be of mutual advantage 
to them—that if they amalgamated on section 15, the advan- 
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tage would be all on their side; that they would have access to their 
work which they had not then; that they would have plant and rolling 
stock to hand, instead of buying it at first price, and the experience 
which Mr. Whitehead had of the work there for years before; con- 
sequently, | think there was a mutual advantage to be derived from 
such an amalgamation. 


13424, Then this arrangement which you say you fancy was likely 
to take place, and which induced you to refuse to give up your third 
interest without consideration ?—I did not refuse. 


13425. Yes, you did refuse, according to your evidence on Saturday ? 
—I said it was rather unfair to me to do so without giving me some 
writing. 

13426. Does not that amount to a refusal to give it up, except on a 
new condition ?— Well, I never said that I would not give up the notes. 


13427. You said, the other day, you would decline to do go, unless 
you got a written agreement ?—Put it that way if you like. [ remem- 
ber there was no refusal on my part, because he made the proposition 
and seemed anxious, and consequently I had no reason to refuse. I 
remember saying to him 


13428. Really, Mr.. Mackintosh, you forget what you say. Your 
evidence was in substance this: that when he proposed to tear up 
the old agreement, you said it would not be fair to you, because you 
would have nothing to show, and you required him to do something 
else, and that condition was to become the real, as well as the nominal, 
promisor on these notes ?--No; he did not say: “ you must give me 
notes.” — 


13429. I said that the condition was that he was to become in sub- 
stance the promisor of the notes ?—Yes. 


13430. And you made that a condition to the tearing up of the old 
bond; now. I understand you to say the reason why you did not give 
up the bond without any new consideration was this: that you had been 
led to believe he was likely to enter into some contemplated arrange- 
ment with these other men ?—Yes. 


13431. And now yousay it was not only that he was to have asharein 
theirs, but they were to have a share in his?—There would be two or 
three statements made as to what the probabilities were, and I could 
not at that time know which wascorrect. I had reason, and substantial 
reason, to believe that some amalgamation was to take place, but in 
what way I could not tell, and the fact that Mr. Whitehead came to me 
and wanted me to annul the agreement strengthened my impression 
that there was something that he was not telling me. 


13432. Did you wish us to understand the other day that you looked 
forward to his making an arrangement, which would be of benefit to 
himself, with those other parties who had got sections A and B? 
—Precisely. 

13433. And it was because you had that interest you wished to get 
$12,000 ?—Precisely. 

13434. You say now the arrangement which you contemplated as 
possible under the circumstances was this: that besides his getting a 
share in their new contract he was giving up his interest in his old 
contract—is that right ?—Besides getting a share ? 
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per influence. 
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ly to happen 
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tions A and B, 
and contract 15. 
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that contract 15a 
favourable con- 
tract. 
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gamation of the 
contracts. 


Didinot appeal to 
any Minister to 
‘get Whitehead 
the advance of 
$40,000 on his 
plant. 


13435. Besides getting a share in theirs they were to get a share in | 
his : have you not just stated that it was by amalgamating section 15 
and sections A and B, that he was to get control of both ?—That was 
my information. | 

13436. I want to know what was operating in your mind ?—All these 
things were operating in my mind. : 

13437. I am trying to find out the moving spring which led to this 
transaction which you describe, and I want to have your impression : 
do you say it was contemplated in the arrangement that he was to give 
up part of section 15, as far as you could surmise at the time ? — [I mean 
to say it was, but there were different statements abroad, and I had 
heard different ones as to what was probable, and Mr. Whitehead also 
stated to me: “ these men cannot go on with their work.” He wrote 
that to me and in conversation said so. 


13438. Did you think contract No. 15 had been let at favourable 
prices to the contractor ?—Yes. 


13439. It is well understood that section 15 was a favourable contract ? 
—That was my impression. 


13440. It was apparently the general impression amonyst contractors 
also, was it not ?—-Yes; the prices were good; but Mr. Whitehead was 
very reticent about the matter. 


13441. If that was part of the price, the giving up of a share in that 
favourable contract by which he could have obtained an interest in the 
new contract, did you still think it was a very favourable arrangement 
in which your one-third interest would have been of advantage to you ? 
—If he had done that there would have been time for me to consider ; 
but I really would never consider it a favourable thing, and that was 
what was operating upon my mind, to be willing to get out of the 
whole thing at once and have no more to do with it. Of course there 
were details and circumstances that I had quite forgotten in the matter ; 
I never gave it a second thought. 7 


13442. Do you remember the fact of an advance of some $40,000 
or $50,000 to Mr. Whitehead on his plant? I think you have 
spoken about that?—In i878; I don’t know whether he got it in 
1878 or the beginning of 1879—but he made application, I think, for 
$80,000, somewhere there. 


13443. I think the books show that he asked for $100,600 ?—Yes ; 
I think he did. 


13444. Mr. Marcus Smith advised it, but Mr, Fleming recommended 
it to\be $40,000 ?—They refused it. 


13445. What I was endeavouring to lead up to was this: did you 
take any part in obtaining this advance for him ?—No part any more 
than I did for his other business. [ did not appeal to any Minister 
for it. 


13446. For the present confine your remarks to this one transaction : 
did you take any part in this one?—If I knew the date I could tell; 
my impression is he made application for one this year. 


13447. This transaction was long before this year ?—Then, of course, 
I would have something to do with it. That would be in 1879, I think. 
After he had paid up that money he made application to have it 
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enlarged again and have the drawback. There was astrike on the work. ,#¢"er@lly— 


: z Alleged impro= 
I think I remember it. per influences 


13448, In the Blue Book of 1879, in the evidence taken before a Took no parti n 


Select Committee of the Senate on matters relating to the Canadian negotiations in 


A 4 é 1878 by which 
Pacific Railway west of Lake Superior, there appears on page 120 a Whitehead got 


report of Mr. Sandford Fleming : he mentions that the contractor for *49,00 07 plant. | 
section 15 applied for an advance of $100,000 to enable him to carry 


on the work; that Mr. Smith gave it as his opinion that the Govern- 


ment would not only be perfectly safe in advancing the sum, but that 
it would be expedient, and good policy to do so; and a copy of Mr. 
Fleming’a report is attached, by which it will be seen that he recom- 


‘mended an advance, but not to the extent strongly advised by Mr. 


Smith, instead of $100,000 his recommendation was $40,000—that 
appears to have been in May, 1878 : now, with these facts before you, 
do you say whether you took any part in these negotiations or not? 
—No; I was away at that tim@-away the whole summer for two or 
three months. I was only home on Saturday. 


13449. Have you been interested at any time on any other, trans- Never sought or 


action connected with the Canadian Pacific Railway besides those Rag a snpesin 


‘that you have described ?—No ; I have not been interested in any of the dered for on 


Canadian Pacific 

Rave: bas 

P : : A hose tendere 
13450. Did you at one time propose to obtain or obtain any share for by Whitehead. 

in a tender made for any of the works besides chose of Mr. Whitehead’s ? 


—No, not a doilar. 


Pacific Railway contracts. 


13451. Was it intended, so far as you know, that you were to be a 
partner in Bowie & McNaughton’s tender ?—I never had a word with 
them. I think I was away at the time. I was away a great deal at 
the time that work was going on, down in Montreal, and I never had 
any interest with them. They never asked me; but anything they 


would have asked me to do I would bave done. They did not ask me. 


13452. Did you do nothing to obtain an interest ?—No. 


13453. You have no interest in the contract in any way ?—No; I 
have no interest in any railway contract or any branch of the public 


‘service. J am not interested in any. 


13454. Is there any other matter connected with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway which you can state to us by way of evidence ?—Nothing that 
I can state by way of evidence, except general hearsay. Nothing in 


connection with the Pacific Railway that I know of. 


JAMES CooPER, Sworn and examined : COOPER. 
By the Chairman :— Purchase of 
. Rails— 
13455. Where do you live ?—In Montreal. Tenderings 


13456. Are you engaged in business ?—Yes. 


13457. What business ?—Hardware and railway supplies—principally Engaged in hard= 
railway supplies. ware and rail- 


way supplies. 
13458. What is the name of your firm ?—Cooper, Fairman & Co. 


13459. Have you had any business connections with the affairs of 
the Pacific Railway ?—Yes. 
. 584 ; 
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ments for steel 
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extended by a 
subsequent ad- 
vertisement. 


Does not know 
whether tenders 
were put in before 
second advertise- 
ment. 


Put in atender 
within time nam- 
ed in advertise- 
ment of 8th of 
October, 1874. 


13460. What were the first transactions?—I do not remember 
exactly; I am not prepared to say what were the first transactions. I 
have no book before me to note what it was. 


13461. What is the first that you remember ?—I remember the larger 
transactions. 


13462. Which of those?—The spikes, bolts and rails. [ would not be 
prepared to say that they were the first transactions. 


13463. I mean the first that you remember ?—I remember supplying 
the Government with spikes, steel rails, bolts and nuts. 


13464. Was there a distinct contract for these articles which you now 
mention ?—On bolts and nuts there was; but the other transaction for 
rails we were acting as agents for the Mersey Iron and Steel Co.; 
we were representing the Mersey ca and Iron Works in our trans- 
actions with the Government. 


13465. You mean that the property that was sold in that transaction 
did not belong to you ?—No. 


13466. They belonged to some other firm ?—We were acting for the 
Mersey Co. 


13467. Who composed your firm at the time that you entered into 
that transaction ?—If I knew the date of the transaction I could tell 
you. J really did not look up these matters or make any preparation. 
at all. 


13468. When were you informed that you would likely be questioned. 
about it to-day ?—Some day last week, I think it was. I was not in- 
formed of the nature of the questions I would be asked, so I could not 
make any preparation. ‘ 


13469. Do you remember the fact that the Government issued adver- 
tisements inviting tenders for steel rails, some time in the fall of 1874? 
—I remember the fact of seeing the advertisement in the western 
papers. I happened to be in Toronto at the time, and I think I saw it 
in the Globe; but I would not be prepared to swear whether it was in 
1873 or in 1874. 


13470. Do you remember that the time for receiving tenders was 
extended by a,subsequent advertisement ?—Yes, I saw that. 


13471. Do youremember whether you tendered under the subsequent 
advertisement ?—It might possibly be that we did, but I have no recol- 
lection ; I happened to be away from home. 


13472. Do I understand you tosay that you think you did not tender 
up to the time named by the subsequent advertisement ?—I could not 
say whether we tendered before. I do not know whether there were two. 
applications or two tenders went in, or whether they received tenders 
on the first advertisement. © 


13473. I have not yet spoken of the time or occasion when the first 
advertisements were published, my questions have been directed — 
altogether to the time mentioned in the prigaar ese recsyaey that was. 
as appears by the Return to Parliament the ; 1874 : now, L 
am asking whether you put in a tender within the time named in the 
later advertisement ?—Yes. 


.& 
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13474. At the time named for receiving tenders in the later advertise- 
ment, can you say who composed your firm ?—That is in October ? 


13475. No; I think the later time was the 16th November ?—I could 
not positively tell you, I could not positively swear ; but I think there 
were three members of the firm, though I would not be positive, I 
would not be positive whether there were three members of the firm at 
that date. I could not be sure. I could not tell at least on oath. I would 
not like to be positeve, 

13476, Without making it a matter of certainty, will you state your 
impression—we can, perhaps, ascertain more definitely afterwards ?-—I 
think that I should suppose that Mr. Mackenzie—Mr. Charles Mac- 
kenzie—was a member of the firm at that time. I suppose so. I think 
so. I know he had been talking about retiring, but I do not know 
whether he served us with his notification before that or after; that is 
the reason | have hesitation about saying so. Without looking it over, 
I could not answer you exactly ; in fact lam nearly always the absentee 
of the firm. I used to be on the road most of the time and I am not as 
well posted perhaps as I ought to be. 


13477. Look at the tender now handed you, and please say in whose 
writing itis—the written part of it?—Yes, I can do that very easily ; 
that is Mr. Fairman’s signature. 


13478. What is the signature to it?—The signature is per Cooper, 
Fairman & Co., Agent, Montreal.” That is the Mersey Steel and 
Tron Co., and signed ‘“ Cooper, Fairman & Co., Agent.” 


13479. Do you see attached to that tender a letter signed by Cooper 
Fairman & Co.?—Yes; there is a letter dated November 14th, 1874. 


13480. Who is the writer of that ?—M. Fairman. 


13481. That tender which you looked at is, | think, for delivery at 
Montreal ?—-Yes, the printed one. 


13482. In fact it alludes to delivery somewhere ?—To delivery on 
the wharf at Montreal. Yes, I see that. 


13483. There is another tender for delivery at other points, Duluth 
or Thunder Bay: please look at that and say how that is signed ?—Yes, 
I see it is to deliver at Duluth or Thunder Bay; that is signed by 
Cooper, Fairman & Co., at Montreal. 

13484. That does not purport to be on behalf of another person or 
firm, does it?—No; I should judge not. 

13485. It purports to be on their own account : | am notasking you 
what understanding there was between your firm and any other party 
—I am asking you if the tender purports to be on behalf of your firm 
or not ?—It looks like it. 

13486. In whose writing is the envelope addressed attached to it ?— 
That is Mr, Fairman’s writing. 

13487. Is it upon one of these tenders that you understand your firm 


obtained a contract for rails, in the name of the Mersey Co. ?— @ 


We tendered on behalf of the Mersey Co., and got 20,000 tons, I 
think it was, of rails. I do not know whether it was 20,000 tons or 
not, but we got a considerable quantity. 
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Contract No. ii. 


Fairman the core 
responding mem- 
ber of firm. 


‘Witness travel- 
ling member of 
firm. 


Cannot say how 
where or when he 
first heard of 
contract. 


13488. Had you any part in any other tender besides these fe 
which I have mentioned to you ?—Yes, we had. 


13489. What other ?—We had ; there was another quantity of rails 
which we supplied on behalf of Naylor, Benzon & Co. 


13490. That was not awarded in consequence of any of the tenders. 
at this time ?—I cannot say. 


13491. Do you remember whether you took wes, art alone, although 
on behalf of the firm, in the atta upon the subject of any of 
these rails ?—No. 


13492. On page 37 of a Return to the House of Commons, a printed: 
copy of a letter, purporting to be written by you alone, appears: please 
look at it ?—Possibly ; ldo not remember, That isa letter dated—that 
is the time Mr. Fairman was in England, 


13493. It was on the subject of these rails, some part of them, was 
it not ?—I will read it as I have Das Wsks that there ever was such a 


letter written. I see jt is Mr. ere; itis a misprint, it should 
have been from Mr. Cacia 

13494, Can you say which member of your firm usually took partin 
the negotiations or the correspondence about any of these rails, being 


at Ottawa at the time of that correspondence or negotiation ?—Mr. 
Fairman. 


13495. Were you here taking any part in any of those doings ?—No. 


13496. Did I understand you to say that you are the travelling 
member of the firm ?—Yes; I am travelling on ordinary business. [| 
was up west most of the time when these negotiations were going on. 
I happened to be at home when Mr. Fairman was in England, and that 
is the reason why this letter was written by me. 


13497. When you travelled westward, as a rule did you go to the 
furthest point first about your business and take your orders on your 
way homeward, or do you take them up on your way from home ?—Ii 
depends on the ground I take; sometimes I commence in the west 
where I happened to have engagements at certain points. I have gone 
100 miles sometimes, and returned next day; itis quite a common thing 
todo. Ihave gone to Chatham, for instance, and taken an order, and: © 
come right back again to Toronto. 


13498. Do you remember where you were when you first had any 
intimation that this contract was awardcd to your firm ?—No; I do not. 


13499. Do you remember how it was communicated to you, whether 
by word or mouth, or by letter ?—I could not say. 


13500. Do you remember who communicated it to you ?—I could 
not say. 


13501. Has that been a matter which you have considered at any 
time before this examination ?—What is that, Sir? 


13502. Whether any particular person communicated to you the fact 
of the awarding of the contract, and where you were at the time, and 
who it was ?—No; it never occurred to me before. I have no recol- 
lection, and could not tell you the way I got the information ; whether 
I was at home or in the west, or where | was. 
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13503. Could you tell where you were when you first learned that 
one of your partners was about to retire, or wished to retire ?—Yes; I 
think I could. I think I wasin Montreal. I think [ received a letter 
in Montreal to that effect. 

13504. From whom ?—From Mr. Mackenzie—from Mr. Charles Mac- 
kenzie. 

13505. Could you give any information now about the date of that 
letter ?—No; I could not. It just occurs to me that such is the case, 
but I do not remember the date. | 

135v6, Have you the letter now, if you received such a letier ?—I 
do not know ; i do not think it. 

13507. Why do you not think it ?—Because it would have probably 
come to me. My own personal letters I generally tore up, but letters 
to the firm I generally kept filed away. 


13508. But you do not think that that ‘etter would come to the firm 
as well as to you?—No,; I do not think so. 


13509. Why do you think it would come to you alone ?—Because he 
went in with me first, before Mr. Fairman became a partner. 


13510. Mr. Fairman came into the partnership after him ?— Yes ; 
Mr. Mackenzie started with me,or at least assisted me to start the 
business in 1872; and then, whenI took Mr. Fairman in, I found I[ 
could not run the business alone, and then Mr. ‘Fairman entered the 
partnership. Of course, in a matter of that kind, he would likely com- 
municate to me. 

13511. You are aware that there has becn a great deal of correspon- 
dence and many assertions on this subject ?—There has been too much 
altogether. 

13512. But would that be the means of refreshing your memory on 
the subject, because it is a matter on which public attention has been 
concentrated ?—I have seen a great deal of it for years, but I have not 
read them, and do not intend to read them. 

13513. As to those dates, do you say it is a matter which you have 
not considered of late years ?—What dates ? 

13514. The date of your dissolution of partnership, the date of the 
contract being awarded, and the date at which it was communicated to 
you ?— The date of the understanding of the dissolution of the partner- 
ship was at the end of che year. Of course I will tell you what | know; 
but I received a notification of the “desire to withdraw before that. I 
could not say whether it was in October or November. 


13515. When you say the end of the year, do you mean the calendar 
year, or the year of the partnership ?—The 1st of January; but Mr. 
Fairman was iv England, and we could not pass the documents without 
the signature of the firm. 

13516. Was that the time you wrote to the Departmentin your own 
name, when he was in England ?—Yes. 

135.7. And it was at that time that the partnership could not be 
concluded because he was in England ?—Yes. 

13518. So that this date on which-you wrote in your own name 
would show the year which he was in Hngland ?—Certainly. 
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13519. And it would be the 31st December following that, that your 
partnership ended ?—No, Ist January, 1875. 


13520. Do you say then that your partnership ended on the 31st 
December, 1874 ?—Yes, 1874. 


13521. It ended in obedience to the previous notification ?—It ended 
on the previous notification that it should be severed at once, but of 
course we could not do it until we closed our books ; we could possibly 
arrange it then, but we could not arrange it in October when our busi- 
ness was going on. We could not stop all our business to take stock 
and close our books; of course it would be impossible until the end of 
the year. 

13522. Do you know whether by the terms of your partnership with 
Mr. Mackenzie, he had the right to end it at any time he might name, 
and could dictate the terms upon which it was to be euded, or with 
reference to the terms with which it was to be ended, or were the terms 
upon which it might be ended a matter for negotiation between all the 
partners ?—I could not say that; I could not tell. I do not think I ever 
read the document twice, but we all take it for granted thatif any one 
member of the firm wish to retire we would not stand in his way. If 
T wished to retire on the Ist of January, Mr. Fairman would be willing 
that I should do so. 


13523. But do you think he would be willing todo so upon any terms 
you chose to name?—No,; because I would be « full partner and Mr. 
Mackenzie was only a special partner. 


13524. I am endeavouring to ascertain this: whether, according to 
your understanding of the substance of the transaction, Mr. Mackenzie 
could dictate the terms upon which he should retire, as well as the time 
of retiring ?—As special partner I should think he could. 


13525. What do you consider the terms to be then ?—That is for him 
to say, not me, of course. 


13526. Have you nothing to say upon the subject ?—Nothing at all. 


13527. Do you say that whatever terms he chose to name must be 
accepted by the other partners ?—I would not like to say that. Itisa 
point of mutual agreement I suppose, or it might be a point of mutual 
agreement. I would not like to discuss that point. Ido not want to 
have any trouble with anybody, and as long as I can meet them fairly, 
I will meet them without referring to law or anything else. I do not 
know what privileges he might have had; of course I could not tell. 


13528. Have you any impression about what privileges he might 
have had on the understanding of the subject between you ?—I do not 
know how you mean to imply that. 


13529. Had you any understanding at all about the substance of the 
bargain ?—When he notified me? 


13550. First of all I am speaking about the terms of the partnership 
and irrespective of the terms in the written agreement between you : 
Tam asking you whether you had any understanding in your mind 
about what was agreed to between you and Charles Mackenzie ?—Do 
you mean if he continued in the firm ? 
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13531. I want you to tell me if you remember any understanding Belation of 
there was between you ?—I do not see the question. If you can put Ppibesime tee 


in another way probably I can see it clearly. ue 


13532. I wish to know whether when you went into partnership When 610g 
. . . partn HDPEN 
with Mr. Charles Mackenzie, there was any understanding as to the Pharles Machetes 
proportion of his capital that should be withdrawn by him in case he Zi no under= - 
: ; standing as to 
-retired ?—There was no understanding. what portion of 
A ; , i haga : his capital should 
13533. Then was it a question for negotiation at that time as to how be withdrawn if 
: F Le ; : : 7 9 : he retired. 
much of the capital it would be right for him to take out ?—No; I 
merely stated in writing to him, if | remember right, that all I would hist OUrle Fethag 
s . 1n S 
undertake to pay him back would be the amount that he had put in, capital. 
that is all | would undertake under the circumstances -- that he should 


take out what he had put in as his agreement. 


13534. If you had made two or three times the amount of your 
original capital, would it not be fair that he should take out more than 
he had put in ?—Not under those circumstances. 


13535. Why ?—On retiring just on his own opinion a man cannot 
do that without having to suffer some loss. 


13536. Suppose instead of making a considerable addition to your Does not suppose 
capital you had lost a portion of it?—Yes; but I do not suppose any- ‘¢ 47m lost. 
thing of the kind. 


13537. Mr. Mackenzie was under that impression ?—Mr. Mackenzie 
should know what he is talking about first before supposing anything 
of the kind. 


13538. What do vou say on that subject ?—That is my private 
business. If my banker wishes to know, lam willing to show him, 
but I think I can claim the privilege of that being private property of 
“my own. I noticed that a 


13539. Then you do not wish to corroborate his statement on that Charles Macken- 
subject ?—I do not, most emphatically. Lf he had stated so in his aed heals 
evidence, I do not think I have read it, but certainly if he did he had made a loss. 
no warrant for it. I say I never read it. I did glance over it, but I 
have no knowledge of what he said more than a child. 


13540. But if he did say so you do not wish to corroborate it ?—No. 


13541. Do you know whether there was a clause in your partnership Partnership to 

: . My Ey ae have existed be- 
or in your understanding—I do not mean your partnership deed—that tyecy four and 
the partnership should exist for a certain length of time ?—I think so. six years. 
I think the term was four or six years, perhaps seven. I know it is 
something about that—a little over four years—between four and six. 


13542. That time had not expired when the dissolution took place ? 
—No. 


13543. Are you willing to answer this: whether, in your opinion, at 
the time of the dissolution with Mr. Mackenzie the arrangement that 
was made insured him a greater benefit than if the partnership had 
been wound up and he had taken his share at that time? I do not 
insist upon your answering this question, because I do not feel quite 
sure that the affairs of your partnership are, properly speaking, within 
the matters pertaining to the Pacific Railway, although I think they 
have been made so by rumour and assertion and it is for the purpose 
of clearing up these things that [am giving you this opportunity, I 
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am only asking you whether you are willing to answer that question ? 
—1 think the question is not necessary, simply from the fact that I 
notitied him that all he could have if he wished to retire would be his 
capital, consequently that answers the question. I notified him that 
all he could take out—it he retired he could have his capital. I notified 
him to that effect. 

13544. Are you: making this suggestion in order to create the impres- 
sion upon our minds that you were diminishing his rights by that 
offer ?—I am not prepared to say whether you take that view of it or 
not. . 


13545. I am asking you whether you intended me to adopt that view 
—whether you are making the suggestion in that direction, that by 
your notice you diminished his rights rather than increased them.?—I 
could not say. I never informed him anything about it. When he 
wished to go, I said: ‘‘ You can have your capital, and there is noman 
knows anything about our affairs except my partner and myself.” 


13546. Are you willing to answer this: whether, if the partnership 
had been dissolved at that time, you and Mr. Fairman would have got 


your capital as well as Mr. Mackenzie ?—If the partnership had been 
dissolved ? 


13537. Yes; if in your opinion the whole partnership had been 
dissolved, and the affairs wound up, you and Mr. Fairman would have 
got your capital ?—Of course they could have got their capital. The 
firm were able to take their capital out of the business, 

13548. You mean out of the assets of the business, not out of any 
private person’s business ?—The assets of the business is all [ am worth, 
You know Mr. Mackenzie’s liability has no limit to me. 


13549. Do you mean by that, when you say that you and Mr. Fair- 
man vould have taken out of the business your whole capital—that is 
the whole of the capital put in—that the business had been so successful 
that none of the capital had been lost ?—I could not answer that now 
without acquainting myself more fully with the subject. 

13550. I do not wish to press you any further on that subject. Do 
you remember what time Mr. Fairman went to Hngland in that year? 
—Mr. Fairman entered the firm in 1573. 

13051. What time did he go to England ?—In December, 1874. 

13552. And what time did he return ?—In March. 

13555. Then during that time if any correspondence took place by 
your firm it would be by yourself would it not ?—By myself. 

13554. And after Mr. Fairman’s return who would do the correspond- 
ing ?—Mr. Fairman probably would doit. Not in every case, but 
generally. 


13555. Did you correspond in the name of the firm with Mr. 
Buckingham, the Secretary of the Minister ?—Iu the name of the firm ? 


13556. Yes ?—I could not say for certain. 


13557. Did you in your own name about any of this rail matter or 
bolts ?—TI do not recollect. 


13558. Do you think you have any means of informing yourself, 
either by books or papers, as to the time when you got information of . 
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13559. Can you say which of those matters was first communicated mam & Co. 
ane: . ; : : ; € rp when he got in- 
to you—the fact of your getting the contract or the fact that Mr, When he got ine 
Mackenzie wished to retire?—I cannot say. Il could not place them. tract having been 


: let or Mackenzie’s 
It is so long ago. determination to. 


13560. Has this matter not been discussed by you and Mr. Fairman ‘retire. 
and Mr. Mackenzie since those events, and with reference to the rela- 
tive dates ?—It was never spoken of. 


13561. Nor written about ?—Nor written about. 


13562. And have you taken no means to refresh your memory on 
those subjects ?—No, I have not taken much interest in the matter 
after it went through. Business matters come before us every day, and 
our minds are fully occupied from time to time. 


13563. Then you say that since those events have happened you 
have not taken paius to refresh your minds as to the relative dates ?— 
The dates of all our letters are there. 


13564. I am speaking of the dates of these two events only—one the _ 
awarding of the contract for rails to your firm, the other the notifica- Mas taken no 
tion by Mr. Mackenzie that he was to retire?—No; I have never refresh his 
spoken of it, and the thing has never occurred to me for years. near Nh 


13565. Do you remember, while you. were in Toronto, teling any 
person before you knew Mr. Mackenzie wished to retire, that you had 
got the contract ?—No. If we had got it 1 might have told somebody. 


13566. I am asking you whether youremember the circumstance ? 
-—I do not remember the circumstance. 


13567. Do you remember the circumstance of hearing, while you 
were up west, that you had got the contract, or hearing it by letter from 
Charles Mackenzie? No; [do not. I got no such letter. 


13568. Nor telegram ?—-Nor telegram, 


13569. Nor any such communication as far as you know ?—As far 
as I know I can sincerely say I do not recollect anything of the kind. 


I could not believe it except it was put before me—the facts. 
The reason why 


13570. I suppose you are aware that there have been a great many he did not read up 


rumours about all this sort of thing ?—Yes; that is why I have not as to the facts 
read up on the subject at all. I heard so much of it. bale sparahiper 


13571. In these negotiations between the Department and your firm, ©” 
did you take an active part, or did you leave Mr. Fairman, when he 
was in the country, to do the negotiating ?—Principally Mr. Fairman. 
I may say altogether Mr. Fairman when he was at home. 

13572. Besides the contract for materials, such as rails and bolts, did 
you enter into any contract for transportation ?—Yes. 

13573. Do you remember whether in that matter you were repre- 
senting some other firm, or was it entirely on your own account ?— 
I cannot say. Mr. Fairman might be able to answer that question. 

13574. Did your firm own any steamboats at any time, or have you Firm owns no. 
been awarded the contract upon the boats of other firms, if you did >0@t® 
enter into any contracts for transportation ?—We do not own any boats. 


13575. Have you owned any during this period ?—No. 
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creditor of White- 
head. 


13576. Did you take any part in bringing about the partnership 
between Fraser and Grant and Whitehead in connection with the 
Pacific Railway contract ?—-Well, it is a very long story that I do not 
know how to set around in conversation at all. Mr. Whitehead knew 
his own business, and I do not suppose I had anything to do with them 
going in. I do not know how to put it. I can tell you that better in 
conversation than by answering a question. 


13577. Do you mean by stating it in the shape of a history ?—Yes. 


13578. Please do it in that way ?—Mr. Whitehead was very much 
behind in his payments, and we had a pretty large account with him 
over due—once as large as $40,000—and found it impossible to get our 
money and get paid; and he got intg a pretty tight place up in Winni- 
peg there—I forget the month it was—but last fall the Ontario Bank 
took the whole of his estimate and kept it. He gave me an order for 
$8,000, and the bank retained the whole of the estimate, and left me 
without anything. Fraser & Grant madea proposition to Whitehead 
that if he took them in—he had been negotiating before, I suppose—if 
he took them in that they would buy half the plant. 


13579. Were you present at that proposition, or at any time when it 
was repeated between them ?—I was present, yes; and Mr. Young was 
present, and George Brown of the Ontario Bank was present, and Mr. 
Whitehead, and | think Dr. Schultz—I am not sure. I proposed 
several names to him. I proposed Mr. Rogers, and I proposed Manning 
& McDonald and Fraser & Grant, and suggested all these names to 
help him out of his difficulties. My interest was with Whitehead, to 
try and carry him through. 


13580. Do you think it was your suggestion of those names which 
led finally to their being taken in as partners ?—I think not. 


13581. Do you think they had been suggested to him by some one 
else ?—I think that the negotiations had been going on for months 
before that in Ottawa here, when they met here in Ottawa in July. 


13582. When who met ?—Mr, Whitehead and Frazer met last July— 
I mean the July before that. , 


13583. There have been rumours that Mr. Whitehead was rather 
inclined to take them in as partners on account of the idea that some 
member of the Government wished it : do you know anything 
about that arrangement, or that reason ?—I should think it would be 
quite unfounded. There would be no foundation for anything of that 
kind. It was a question of dollars and cents with Mr. Whitehead, who 
was going to help him out of his difficulties. I think they were the 
only men who were willing to take hold of him under the difficulties 
in which he was. 

15584. Do you remember that the arrangement was brought about 
as a business arrangement, or was it in deference to some pressure ?— 
Certainly as a business arrangement—purely as a business arrange- 
ment. 

13585. Were you taking an active part in the negotiations, being 
such a large creditor ? ~ Yes. 

13586. Is that the only reason that you took an active part in the 
negotiations for the partnership ?—My only reason was being a creditor 
to a large amount, and another was that Mr.Whitehead was no financier 
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Fraser & Grant- 
—not being able to conduct his kusiness alone without assistance—that pybitehese 
was my impression, that he was not. 


13587. Were you representing any powder company at any time? 
— Yes. 


13588. Was it in connection with this powder ompany that you 
had this claim ?—Yes. 
Witness the man- 
13589. Were you the manager of the company ?—I was the manager ager of the pow- 


° : er compan 
myself principally up there. which was press- 


13590. Mr. Mackintosh speaks of a claim of some powder company Fe Aa MAE 


in which he speaks of a Mr. Cooper acting against Mr. Whitehead: 
was that you ?—Yes. 


13591. Had you interviews with Mr, Mackintosh on the subject ?—I Autleged impro= 
think so per influence. 
13592. Do you remember conversations or the substance of them at Lerigeter bapa bcos 
those interviews ?—The subject generally was Mr. Whitehead’s diffi- in regard to 


ios i Whitehead’s 
culties—unable to meet his payments. atecitice 


13593. Do you remember what part Mr. Mackintosh took in any of Maekintosh’s 
those conversations ?—I looked upon him as a friend of Mr. Whitehead’s "Whitenseiee 
and one who had a great interest in his welfare, and would try to eee 
assist him out of his difficulties. He would give him whatever assistance Sen 
he possibly could; either endorse his paper or help him through; he 
seemed to be always behind and always in difficulties, unable to take 
up his paper when it was due. The man was willing enough but never 
seemed to be able. 


13594. You mean Mr. Whitehead ?—Yes; Mr. Whitehead was honest 
enough, but never seemed to be able to pay. 


13595. Was there any proposition on your part, or on the part of Never had inten- 
your firm, to arrest Mr. Whitehead on his leaving for Chicago?—I do tonto have 
not think so, I should doubt it very much ; we would have no interest arrested. 


in doing that, 


13596. Are you aware of any such proposition ?—To arrest him 
leaving this place ? 


13597. Yes, on his way from here to Manitoba, through Chicago ?— 
There was no serious proposition of that kind. There might have been all 
kinds of rumours, but it would be of no interest for any one to do so, 


13598. Do you know whether Mr. Mackintosh had any reason to 
suppose that there was an intention of that kind ?—He might have 
supposed so at that time. 


13599. Do you know whether he had any reason to suppose so : did 
you discuss the probabilities of the thing with him ?—I could not say I 
might havedone so. I might, on the impulse of the moment, have been 
indiscreet enough to say such a thing as that; but it would have been 
seriously against myself if I were to do such a thing as that, because 
our interest was to support Mr. Whitehead and carry him through, 
believing that he would come out right, but I would not say that I 
might not have foolishly said such a thing. 


13600. I have not heard that you did say such a thing ?—I have no 
knowledge of saying it; but as a business man it would have been 
against my principles, so that I would not entertain it for a moment, 
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ater fnfluertce— as I always worked to carry Mr. Whitehead through his difficulties and 
eee ien carry him along, believing him to be an honest man, but not able to 
Whitehead. — manage his business, and if we could get any one in with him that 
could manage his business for him they could carry the contract 
through. I would have been an enemy of Mr. Whitehead to do that, 
and I had no wish to injure him, but to try and get our money if I 
could. 


13601. Is this company which you represent known as the Manitoba 
Powder Works ?—Yes. 


13602. In speaking to Mr. Mackintosh upon this subject of Mr. 
Whitehead’s indebtedness to you did you find it necessary to withhold 
your intention from Mr. Mackintosh or were you outspoken on the 
subject 2—I was very outspoken to Mr. Mackintosh, believing that he 
would tell Mr. Whitehead and force him to come to terms with. me; 
that is, by taking some of the notes out of the way that were past due, 


13603. Did you mean to express your intention to Mr. Mackintosh ? 
—I might have expressed my intentions to him. 


13604. Do you mean that you wished to express more than your 
intentions to him ?—I might have done so, but I do not think I ever 
did express myself in that way. 


13605. I did not understand you to say that you did.so express it : I 
will read you what he hassaid: ‘I was further informed that the 
Manitoba Powder Works intended to capias him if he left the city 
next day for Chicago en route to Winnipeg. Having reason to believe 
some of those rumours to be substantially founded, and knowing that 
such events would prove disastrous to Mr. Whitehead ;’’ and then he 
goes on to explain what took place, I do not know that he alludes to a 
conversation with you or any one else?—I should say in the face of 
that, that I did not say so, but there must have been some rumours to 
that effect. 


Witness’simpres- 13606. Your impression is that you did not say so ?—My impression 

sion that he never is that I did not say so. If I did, [ only did it for the object that Mr. 

eapias White- - Mackintosh should use greater pressure in trying to get him to settle our 

Ae account ; but it would be quite an absurd thing to think of'to do never- 
theless. I always believed Mr. Whitehead was perfectly honest and 
tried to pay, and would pay me every cent as soon as he could, but my 
desire was to try to get him to reduce his account as soon as_ he could, 
because it was accumulating. J might have explained to him in con- 
versation that I had to keep him supplied with explosives to keep his 
contract going, and that his account was doubling on him every month 
and of course I tried to keep it down. 


13607. Is there any other matter connected with the Canadian. Paci- 
fic Railway which you could mention by way of evidence ?—I do not 
know of anything that would be of any importance to you. 


TRUDEAU. Toussaint TRUDEAU’S examination continued : 
Transportation By the Chairman :— 
of Rails— 
Contract No.20. 13608. Have you the papers in any of the matters which you were 
not prepared for last time that you can offer now, or do yoa prefer to 
proceed with the next one ?—I would prefer to proceed with the next. 


_— 
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13609. Which is that ?—Contract No. 20 with the Merchants Lake ©o@ti2¢t Fo. 20. 


and River Steamship Co. It is for the transportation of rails from 77ansportation of 


Montreal to Fort Wiliiam or Duluth. treal to Fort 
lijlam or 
13610. Was that work let by public competition ?—Yes. Duluehs 


1361i. Have you the advertisement asking for tenders ?—Yes; I 
produce it. (Exhibit No. 139.) 


13612. Have you the report upon the tenders received ?—Yes; I 
produce a list of tenders. (Exhibit No. 140). Contiaet award: 
ed to Merchants 


13613. To whom was this contract awarded ?--To the Merchants Lake and Steam- 


A : > Steamshi ship Co. 
Lake and iver Steamship Co. wigan dah elerien 


13614. Is theirs one of the tenders mentioned in this report?—No. oP taree ent in 


13615. How did they make their tender ?—Tenders were called for vertisement. 
by advertisement to be received up to the 19th April, 1875. Hight Tenders called for 
tenders were received: these were opened on the 20th April. The 1? April 187. 
lowest was from HH. Samuel, of Montreal, at $6 per ton, and the second BE. Samuel, lowest 
lowest from ©. Edwards, of Kingston, $6.25 per ton. On the 22nd (eogensayen 
April Mr. Samuel was called upon to furnish a list and description of first-class pro- 
vessels he intended to employ. On the 26th April Mr. Samuel guar- P°!°" 2" >" 
anteed in a telegram to ship by first-class propellor. On the 27th 

April Mr. Samuel enquires whether Department wishes a larger 

quantity of rails carried than the 5,000 tons named in the tender. On 

the 29th April Mr. Samuel asks for a reply to his tender—says that 

security and propellors will be made satisfactory. On the 23rd April, 23rd April, 1875, 
1875, Messrs. Cooper & Fairman wrote to the Department stating that GooPer: Fairtaan 
they consider the Department has accepted their tender for the delivery partment that 
of rails at Duluth or Thunder Bay. A reference to the tender for the fhepooartiacat 
supply of steel rails, sent in by Messrs. Cooper, Fairman & Co., in had accepted 
November, 1874, shows that one of their tenders was for delivery at Peteecaarate 
Montreal, at the rate of £11 3s. sterling, and another for delivery at #DNTRON 
Duluth or Thunder Bay, at the rate of £12 6s. and wharfage and 
harbour dues on ports payable by Government. The difference between 

delivery at Montreal and Duluth or Thunder Bay, being £1 3s. sterling 


or $5.60. The acceptance by the Department was worded as follows :— 


‘* December, 2, 1874. Leiter in which, 


(To Messrs. Cooprr, Fairman & Co. according to 


Cooper, Fairman 

.‘¢ GENTLEMEN, ~~The tenders you have made on behalf of the Mersey Steel and Iron Co., & Co., the Depart- 

of Liverpool, for the supply of steel rails, &c., having been accepted, I am directed to ment’s giving the 

send you the enclosed draft articles of agreement, and to request you to have the ele a beet: of 
kindness to have them executed by the company, and to then return them to me. Dulucmwadine 


‘OR. BRAUN.” volved, 


In their letter to the Department, of the 23rd of April, Messrs. 
Cooper & Fairman urged thut they were committed in the matter of 
charter, &c., for delivery of from 10,000 to 12,000 tons on Lake »oona to ver 
Superior. They also add that they will perform the additional service form additional 
called for by the tenders for transportation received on the 19th April, Frye ie Or 
and not included in their tender of November, 1874, for the sum of 60 and not mention- 
cts. per ton. Messrs. Cooper & Fairman state, in this letter, that in peng st 
the matter of transportation westward they represent the Merchants November, 1874, 

; : : (ohare ; . extra, 
Lake and River Steamship line consisting of eighteen first class pro- 


pellors. The case having been fully considered, and in view of the fact 


‘that Mr. Samuel did not appear to be himself the proprietor of suitable 
vessels, or to be representing any person or company having the appli- 
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Contract No. 20. ances necessary to perform the services, a report to Council was pre- 
Mi Ap Ise, pared on the 29th April, 1875,recommending that the work be awakded 
cians | work to to Messrs. Cooper & Fairman on behalf of the Merchants Lake and 
&Co at $6.200n River Steamship line at $6.20 per ton, on the conditions named in the 
condition named advertisement. The Order-in-Council was approved on the 30th April, 
On 5th May, 1875, 1875 ; Mr. Samuel was informed on the 5th May, 1875, that his tender 


Samuel inform- . 
ed that histender WaS not accepted. 


was not accepted. oe 4 ; 

ree abies 13616. What was the extra service for which the 60 cts. was added 

what. to Cooper, Fairman & Oo.’s first offer ?-—Handling, piling, insurance and 
wharfage. 

Cooper, Fairman 13617. Then this offer of Cooper, Fairman & Co. for this transporta- 

one of the tenders tion was not one of the tenders which were put in in answer to the 


pont a unver bo id yabrisanen tr NO, 


13618, It was an offer connected with a previous tender for rails ?—. 
Yes. | 


13619. And was that previous tender for rails in answer to any 
advertisement, or was it outside of the terms of the advertisement 
which it purported to answer ?—It was outside of the previous adver- 
tisement asking for rails. | 

Accepted offer 13620. Then, this offer which was accepted finally was made with- 
Deine based upon OUt being based upon any invitation in any advertisement : I under- 
any invitation in stand it was prompted by Cooper, Fairman & Co. in both instances, and. 


any advertise- 
ment. not by the Government ?—Yes. 


Cooper, Fairman 13621. Have you considered whether the offer as accepted was better 
lowest butone, than any other offer that was made to the Government for the same: 


subject ?—It was the second lowest. 


13622. You mean as between Samuel and Messrs. Cooper, Fairman 

& Co. ?— Yes. 

Howafayourable 13623. Had there not been an offer by Perkins, Livingston, Post & 

offer was refused. (9 to do this same work—an offer made in November, 1574—at a 
lower rate than the one accepted, also coupled with an offer made for 
rails. Here are the original tenders by Perkins, Livingston & Post, 
and also by Cooper, Fairman & Co., compare them both and the effects 
of them upon this subject, and say which was the more favourable to 
the Government: first, for the purposes of this comparison, leaving’ 
out the extras included in the 60 cts.?—Messrs. Perkins, Living- 
ston, Post & Co., in aletter dated 14th November, 1874, offer to deliver 
rails at Duluth, Fort William and Georgian Bay instead of Montreal, at 
$4 per ton in addition to the price named in their contract, and at 
$4.75 additional at Fort William. It is not possible for me to establish 
a comparison between tenders sent in by Perkias, Livingston & Post 
and Cooper & Fairman, because I understood at the time that Messrs. 
Perkins, Livingston & Post intended to bring the rails by way of 
New York. | 

13624. Do you know for whom Perkins, Livingston & Post were 

tendering ?—Guest & Co. 


13625. Did Guest & Co. get any contract ?—Yes. 
13626. Where were the rails to be delivered ?—At Montreal. 


13627. And did you not understand by this offer of theirs that these 
same rails would be taken to the points named—Duluth and Fort. 
William—at the extra price mentioned in their letter ?—Yes. 
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13628. How was it that you were not able to avail yourselves of 


that offer ?—Because we had accepted tenders for the delivery at 
Montreal. 


13629. But instead of accepting tenders for delivery at Montreal, 
had you not the option at that time—say, November, 1874—of taking 
the same rails delivered at Duluth ?—Tenders had been invited for 
delivery at Montreal, and no others were considered. a 


13630. But do I not understand that you did afterwards consider 
those made by Cooper, Fairman & Co., and that because they chose 
to add the condition of delivering at Duluth they had the opportunity 
instead of others who afterwards answered the advertisement ?—1lt 
was not the intention of the Department to have accepted Cooper & 
iairman’s tender to deliver at Duluth. The letter which I have just 
read to the Commission was an acceptance for delivery at Montreal, 
but the letter was so worded that it might have been construed as 
applying to the other, and this gave to Cooper, Fairman & Co, what 
they considered a claim on the Department. It was not the intention 
of the Department to have accepted that tender. 


13631. Was the result of the transaction that the Government paid 
a higher price to get their rails from Cooper, Fairman & Co delivered 
at Duluth than the Government could have got them from Perkins, 
Livingston, Post & Co. delivered at the same place: for the present, 
» taking out of consideration the intention of the parties, was that the 
result ?--If the tender sent in by Post & Co. in 1874, for delivery at 
Duluth, had been accepted, it would have cost less money than 
accepting the tender to Montreal in 1874, and then letting the carriage 
by separate contract as was done. 


13632. I have understood you to say that the contract as it was let 
was not by a separate understanding, but because the Government 
acceded to the contention of Cooper, Fairman & Co., that it had been 
involved in the first transaction of the rails, is that right?—Yes. 


13633. Then it was not a separate transaction, because it was, if I 
correctly understand you, the result of the acceptance of the rail con- 
tract ?—It was a claim which they urged in connection with the accept- 
ance of the rail contract. 


13634. Do you know how much advantage Cooper, Fairman & Co, 
got by the acceptance of their rail contract,in the way you have 
described, over what would have been paid if the other tenders had 
been accepted ?—I can get a statement prepared. 


13635. Are we to understand that Cooper, Fairman & Co.’s claim to 
take this transportation was made because of a letter of Mr. Braun, on 
the 2nd December, 1874, notifying them that the tenders made on 
behalf of the Mersey Steel and Iron Co. had been accepted, and 
that that offer involved the transportation to Duluth ?—That is what 
Cooper & Fairman say in their letter of the 23rd April, 1875, 


13636. Will you look at page 31 of the Return to the House of Com- 
mons before alluded to, and say whether the letter of Mr. Braun of the 
2nd December, is the letter upon which Cooper, Fairman & Co. purport 
to base their claim for this transportation ?—I think it is. 


13637. Do you notice that in that letter Mr. Braun intorms them 
that their tenders made on behalf of the Mersey Steel and Iron Co. 
59 
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Contract No. 20. have been accepted ?—Yes ; but I am not so sure that the word 
tenders in the printed form is correct. 


13638. Have you the original here ?—No. 
13639. Then will you get it for another time ?— Yes. 


13640. Will you look at the original tenders and say whether Cooper,. 
Fairman & Co. in those tenders purport to make any offer on behalf of 
the Mersey Steel and Iron Co, to take rails to Duluth, or deliver rails at 
Duluth ?—Yes, to Duluth. 


13641. Please read the words which show the offer is made, not on 
their own account but on behalf of the Mersey Steel and Iron Co,? 
The wording of the tender is this: “The undersigned hereby 
tenders to deliver on the wharf at Duluth or Thunder Bay, during the 
season of navigation in the year 1875, in accordance with the annexed 
specification of conditions, 5,000 to 10,000 tons of the mersey Steel 
and Iron Co.’s Bessemer steel rails with a proportionate quantity of 
fish-joints at the following rates.” 


13642. Is it because they describe them of this make that their offer” 
is supposed to be on behalf of that company ? Is it not an ordinary 
thing with dealers to describe this make although making the offer on 
their own account? Do you suppose that the Mersey Co. were tender- 
ing to deliver rails at Daluth ?--No. 


Pe olesiy 13643. Then is that offer to deliver rails at Duluth made on behalf 
separate fromthe Of the Mersey Steel and Iron Co.: is not that in fact distinct from 
Bey Co. 10 supply nut one attached t) it, made plainly on behalf of the company ?— 
hem. 18. 


13644. Then is that offer, as you understand it, to deliver rails at 
Duluth, made on behalf of the Mersey Steel and Iron Co, or is 
it made by Cooper, Fairman & Co. on their own behalf?—It is 
only signed by Cooper, Fairman & Co., and probably on their own 
behalf, as representing the Mersey Steel and Iron Co. to supply rails ; 
and the Mer chants Lake and River Steamship Co. to carry them to the 
west. 


13645. You make use of the words “ as representing ?”—Yes. 


13646, Do you mean that they conveyed that idea in that paper, or 
that you think so from their Teasons ; of course, when you make use of 
the words ‘as representing,’ you mean that they had some authority 
to represent, simply oftered to represent, or that they purported to 
represent ?—That they represented the steamship company does not 
appear from this tender. 


Nothing to show _ 13647. Does it appear that they represented the Mersey Steel and Iron 


der for transpor- Co, from that letter, or from that tender ?—Nothing more than qtot- 


pation Cooper; ing it as a brand of rail they would supply. 


represented the 
Mersey Co. 13648. Then do you mean that every person who tenders, and quotes 


that brand of rail to be supplied, does so on behalf of the Mer sey Steel 
and Iron Co. ?—Not absolutely, because a person might tender and 
have railson hand. 


13649. Then why do you make this particular tender differ from other 
people’s tenders in that construction ?—I do not make it different from 
other people’s tenders, but I believe that Cooper, Fairman & Co. 
tendered on behalf of the Mersey Steel and Iron Co. in this parti- 


Z 


955 


cular tender, because on another sheet they say they do tender as 
representing the Mersey Steel and Iron Co. 


13650. Do you say on another sheet, or is it an entirely different ten- 
der sent in a different way, and tendering to deliver at a different 
place ?—It is on a separate sheet, but the sheets were all sent in 
together. | 


13651. Sent in together in what : do you mean in one envelope? 
See if you do not find two envelopes there, and if they are not entirely 
separate tenders: one for the Mersey Steel and Iron Co., and 
one for Cooper, Fairman and Co.?—Yes, they were sent in in two 
envelopes. 


13652. Are they distinct tenders for delivery at distinct places, and 
in the names of different people ?— Yes. 


13653. Now do you say that this tender for delivery at Duluth, was 
made on account of the Mersey Steel and Iron Company ?—I do not. 


13654. Then does the letter of 2nd of December, from Mr. Braur» 
saying that because the tenders of the Mersey Steel and Iron Co. 
have been accepted, involve the giving of the transportation of the rails 
to Cooper, Fairman & Co., to Duluth ?— Not necessarily. 


13655, Then that contention or claim on their part is, in your 
“opinion, not well founded ?—It is not a good claim, 


13656. Are there any other papers about previous matters which 
you have ready to produce to-day ?—No; Ihavenoother papers ready 


eee ee 


Ortawa, Friday, 5th November, 1880. 


ToussAInT TRUDEAU’S examination continued : 


By the Chairman :-— 


13657. Have you either the original or copy of the letter from Mr. 
Braun to Cooper, Fairman & Co., dated 2nd of December, 1874, con- 
cerning the acceptance of their tenders ?—I have a copy and I produce 
it, (Exhibit No. 141.) In answer to the question asked yesterday by 
the Commission, I would say that tenders were invited in 1874 for the 
supply of rails delivered at Montreal. That among other tenders, 
Messrs. Perkins, Livingston, Post & Co. offered to supply 10,000 tons 
delivered at Montreal, at the rate of $54.02; and further, they offered 
to deliver the rails at Duluth or Georgian Bay instead of Montreal, at 
$4 per ton additional, and at Fort William at $4.75 additional, thus 
making $58.62 and $59.37 per ton respectively. The price paid to the 
Mersey Co. for rails delivered at Montreal was $54.26, to which 
add freight contracted for in 1875 to Fort William or Duluth, $5.60 
per ton, making in all $59.86 per ton. The 60 cts. per ton for 
handling and piling, added in the case of the Merchants line, is not con- 
sidered, as an equal amount would have been required for the per- 
formance of the work by the other party. Subsequent events have 
shown that if, in 1874, the tender made by Perkins, Livingston, Post 
& Co. had been accepted, the cost of the 10,000 tons, if delivered at 
Duluth, would have been decreased by $12,400, and if delivered at Fort 
William by $4,900. ; 
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13658. In the statement which you have now made, after considera- 
tion since yesterday, you mention that one tender was made by Messrs. 
Perkins, Livingston, Post & Co., and you mention the result of the 
transaction, as to the money paid to other people, but you do not 
happen to mention who made the tender which was the highest and 
which was accepted: please state who made that tender ?—Cooper, 
Fairman & Co. 


13659. There was no tender made by either the Mersey Iron and Steel 
Co. or by the Merchants Lake and River Steamship Co. for this parti- 
cular work, was there ?—No tender was signed by those companies. 


13660. Was there any tender purporting to be made on their behalf 
for this work of transportation ?—There is nothing on the face of the 
tender beyond the statement that the rails were to be of the brand of 
the Mersey Stcel and Iron Co, 


13661. And bow do you think that intimates that the transportation 
from Montreal to Duluth was on account of the Merchants Lake and 
River Steamship Co., or on accountof the’ Mersey Steel and Iron Co. ? 
We are speaking now of the contract for transportation ?—It does not 
appear on the face of the tender. 


13662. Have you been in doubt of that since I have been asking 
these questions of you? Have you been in doubt about the nature of 
my question that it was about transportation ? Read if you wish from 
some description of this contract and say if we are not discussing a 
matter of transportation only ?—Yes; 1 understand that we are dis-' 
cussing a matter of transportation. 


13663. Will you read anything in that tender which suggests that 
any person but Cooper, Fairman & Co. wished to contract for trans- 
portation ?—There is nothing on the face of the tender. 


13664. Had you any other means, as far as you know, of under- 
standing what was meant by the tender excepting what was on the 
face of it ?—No. : 


13665. Have you investigated the particulars of the transportation of 
which we spoke the other day, and for which tenders were male by 
Fuller & Milne, and by Mr. Kittson?—I have not completed the 
investigation. 

13666. What is the next contract in the order of time which we have 
not investigated ?— No. 22. It is with Holcomb & Stewart for the 
transportation of rails with their accessories from Montreal to Kingston. 


13667. Have you the contract ?—No; but I shall produce it. 


13668. Was the work let by public competition ?—A circular was 
sent to the various forwarders. The circumstances are related in a report 
by Mr. Fleming, which I now produce. (Exhibit No. 142 ) 


13669. Is it concerning this same work that a letter of Cooper, Fair- 
man & Co., addressed to yourself, dated 14th July, 1875, was written : 
a copy of it appears on page 66 of the Return to the House of Com- 
mons ?—Yes. 


13670. Was the work under this contract satisfactorily performed, as 
far as you remember ?—Yes. 


13671. And settled for without any dispute ?—The accounts are not 
absolutely adjusted, but there is a very trifling difference. 
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13672. I noticed that in this telegram you mention—-or rather Mr, Comtract No. 20. 
Fleming mentions—the weight of the ton: I think the advertisement “2m® 0” Short 
which you produced yesterday about the other matter, that is the other 
contract No. 20, the weight of the ton was not mentioned ?—No ; it is 


not mentioned, 


13673. Then was it the short ton was contracted for.in contract 20 ? 
— No ; it was the long ton. | 


13674. I understood you the other day to explain that whenever the 
weight was not mentioned it meant a short ton ?—It does. 


13675. How do you explain, although the advertisement here does 
not mention the weight, the contract substantially was the long ton ? 
— When these terders were received we found that some of the parties 
said nothing about the weight or the number of pounds ina ton, thereby 
meaning it was a short ton, while other parties mentioned the lone 
ton. We, therefore, ascertained from the parties what kind of'ton they 
meant. 


15676. Then it was by subsequent negotiation, and not by any implied 
understanding, that the weight was fixed ?—Yes. 


13677. Upon page 65 of the Return of the House of Commons there 
isa copy of a letter from Cooper, Fairman & Co. to you, dated July 
13th, 1875, in which there is an allusion to western delivery : do you 
know whether that allusion was to this matter that was contracted for 
with Holvomb & Stewart, or was it to delivery on the lakes ?—I do not 
know; I cannot remember. 


13678. What is the next contract, in order of time, which we have Fngine House 


. . ¢ e . bd 5 t F 
not investigated? - Contract No. 26, with James Isbester, for the con- ‘Wiitam—* 
struction of the engine house at Fort William. COUT Ae Gee 


13679. Was this work let by public competition ?— Yes, 
13680. Have you the advertisement asking for tenders ?—No; I have 
no copy of the advertisement, 


13681. Have you any of the tenders or a report,upon them ?—I pro- 
duce the schedule of tenders. (Hxhibit No. 143.) 


13682. Was it awarded to the lowest tender ?—Yes. 

13683. Has the work been performed ?—Yes. 

13684. Has there been any dipsute on that subject ?—No dispute. 

13685. Has there been any claim on the part of rival tenderers that 
the contract was not properly awarded ?—No; no claim. 

13686. Has the work keen assumed by the Government and used ?— 
Yes. se 


13687. Is there any other matter connected with it that you know 
of that should be further investigated ?—No. 


13688. Have you any report upon the tenders offered for this work, 
recommending either one to be accepted ?— Yes; I produce a reportby 
Mr. Fleming, dated May 22nd, 1876. (Exhibit No, 144.) 


13669. What is the next contract, in order of time, that we have not ene ene 
investigated ?—Contract No. 27, with the Merchants Lake and River contract No. 27. 
Steamship Co., for the transportation of rails from Montreal, 


Lachine and Kingston, to Fort William or Duluth. 
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13690. Was this work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


13691. Have you a copy of the advertisement and a list of the 
tenders ?—I have ; and I produce it. (Hxhibit No. 145.) 


13692. Was tere any correspondence besides the formal tenders 
upon the subject with the Department before the contract was let ?—Yes. 


13693. Can you produce it ?—I produce it. (Exhibit No. 146.) 


13694. This appears to be a letter dated 31st December, 1875, before 
your advertisement asking for tenders; has this been considered 
together with the tenders which were put in after your advertisement ? 
—I do not know whether it was considered. 


13695. It is from G. EH. Jacques & Co., who describe themselves as 
agents of the Merchants Lake and River Steamship Co.; was this 
the successful offer—I mean was it this offer that was accepted by the 
Department ?—No; the offer accepted by the Department is dated May 
8th, 1876. It was one of the tenders sent in in answer to the advertise- 
ment, 


13696. Has the work been performed satisfactorily ?—Yes. 


13697. Has there been any dispute upon the subject, either between 
rival tenderers or between the Government and the contractor ?7—No. 


13698. Is there any other matter connected with it which you think 
requires to be investigated ?—No. 


13699. What is the next contract, in order of time, which we have 
not investigated ?—It is contract No. 28 apparently, but it is only 
an eXtension of contract No. 18, with some new prices added, but 
which were not acted on. 


13700. Then there has been no transactions under that peste 
which we may not investigate under contract No. 18 ?—No. 


13701. Nothing which requires separate explanation from that of 
contract 13 ?-—No. 


13702. What is the next contract, in order of time, which we have 
not investigated ?—Contract No. 29, with Cooper, Fairman & Co., for 
the supply of railway spikes. 

13703. Was this let by public competition ?—Yes. 


13704. Have you a copy of the advertisement and a list of the ten- 
ers?—-Yes ; and I produce it. (Exhibit No. 147.) 


13705. Has this contract been fulfilled ?—Yes., 
13706. Was it awarded to the lowest tender ?—It was. 


13707. Has there been any dispute between the rival tenderers, or 
between the Government and the contractors ?—No. 


13708. Is there any other matter connected with it which requires 
explanation or investigation ?—No. 


13709. What is the next contract, in order of time, which we have 
not investigated ?—Contract No. 30. It is a contract with Cooper, 
Fairman & Oo., agents for Robb & Co., for the supply and delivery of 
bolts and nuts. 


13710. Was the contract for, these materials let by public competi- 
tion ?—Yes; it was one of the itemsin the tender received for the sup- 
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ply of steel rails from the Mersey Iron and Steel Co., represented Cooper, Fair. 

by Cooper & Fairman. esi 
13711. Was this contract the result of accepting any one of the How contract 

tenders, or was it reached by new negotiations ?—The tender by the me to be made, 

Mersey Steel and Iron Co. was accepted, and when the contract 

was prepared the Mersey Co. asked that they should not be called upon 

to supply the nuts and bolts. Thereupon Messrs. Cooper & Fairman, suggestion hy 

in a letter dated the 2nd of March, 1875, asked whether the Department QouPe Fairman 

would accept bolts and nuts made by Robb & Co. of the Toronto Bolt 

and Nut Works. The Department agreed to this by telegram dated 

the 5th of March, 1875, to Cooper, Fairman & Co., informing them that 

the proposition was accepted. 


13712. Then, on the 2nd March, 1875, there was no binding arrange- 
ment made with any one for the supply of these articles ; I understand 
that in that same letter Cooper, Fairman & Co. intimate that the Mersey 
Steel and Iron Co. object to include these articles in their contract ? 
— Yes. 

13713. At that time do you understand there was no binding con- 
tract for their supply—I mean on the 2nd March, 1875; in other 
words, was it matter which the Department might deal with as seemed 
most to their advantage ?—There was a contract in this sense : that the 
Mersey Co. had made a tender and the Department had accepted it. 


13714. I understood you to say that the Mersey Co. declined 
to carry out the contract although the tender was accepted, and that 
therefore that freed the Department; am I wrong or right in this? As 
a matter of fact was no‘ the contract with the Mersey Steel and Iron 
Co. executed without this being in it ?— Yes, it was. 


137.5. Then do you not understand that the Department was free 
from that subject in the Mersey Steel and Iron Co.’s contract or 
tender ?— Well, [ think it would be free. 


13716. Being free, in your opinion, do you know wkether the cooper, Fairman 
Department took steps to ascertain the lowest price at which these Sco Rofet yas 
articles could be obtained. For instance: I ‘notice in the list of competition. 
tenders of November, 1874, in which these articles were connected 
with the tenders for rails, several persons offered to supply them at 
prices much below this $101 per ton:—Guest & Co, $93.79; James 
Watson & Co., $92.47; J. B. Allis, $94.50; William Darling & Co., 
$32.47; and Rice, Lewis & Son, $99; were any of these parties com. 
municated with or any other steps taken to obtain the articles at lower 
prices than $101—I mean after the Department was free in March, 
1875 ? You will notice that the letter from Cooper, Fairman & Co. 
notifies the Department of this objection on the 2nd of March 1875, 
and that on the 5th of March you close a bargain with them: does 
that help you to say whether efforts were made in any other direction ? 
——I do not think that anything was done beyond accepting Cooper & 
Fairman’s offer to do the work for $101. 


13717. Does it happen that the lapse of a period, as long as that 
between the tenders of November, 1874, and this contract in March, 
1875—somewhere about four months—materially affects the price of 


such articles as these in the market ?—It might. Does not know if 
any efforts were 


13718. Do you know whether any efforts were made, without apply” made to ascertain 
e ° . . . e C yO 5 3 
ing to individuals on this occasion, to ascertain whether the market fad tallen. 
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price of these articles had changed materially since November, 1874 ? 
—I do not. 

13719. Have you the offer of Cooper, Fairman & Co. of the 2nd 
of March on this subject ?— Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 148.) 


13720. I notice a memorandum on this which appears to be by Mr. 
Fleming ; will you please say whether that had anything to do with 
the acceptance of it, and read the memorandum ?—The offer was 
referred to Mr. Fleming for report, and on the 4th of March he 
recommended the acceptance of the offer. 


13721. Who gave the final decision on the subject after that memo- 
randum by Mr. Fleming ?—I find the word approved written by myself 
under Mr, Fleming’s recommendation. 


13722. Does this writing of your own refresh your memory on the 
subject, as to whether any effort had been made by yourself to ascertain 
whether this price had been the best price ?—It does not. 


13724. Has this contractin the name of Robb & Co. been fulfilled ?— 
Yes. 

13724. Is there any other matter connected with it which you think 
proper to explain ?—I do not know of any at this moment. 


5725. Do you know whether these articles were Canadian made or 
English made; Robb & Co. from the tenor of the letter of Cooper, 
Fairman & Co. appear to be a Toronto firm: if you look at page 50 of. 
that Return you will see what they say on the subject of the Toronto 
Nut Works, rather suggesting that they were to be furnished according 
to a sumple from Sandberg, but perhaps it means that they were to 
come from England. I only wish you to say how that was?—I am 
not aware where the goods came from. 


13726. Are you aware of any written contract or description which 
would make that plain, or is the contract included in this proposal and 
in the telegram in answer to it without any further document ?—No, 
i do not know of any other document but this letter. 


13727. In the reference to this contract in Mr. Fleming’s special 
report of 1877, on page 396, it says that the bolts and nuts are delivered 
in Montreal or Toronto, and are to be manufactured according to a 
sample furnished by C. P. Sandberg: can you say now, looking at 
that reference by Mr. Fleming, whether these articles are English 
made or Canadian made ?—No, The reference to the sample furnished 
by Mr. Sandberg does not make it necessary that the rails should be 
made in England, or that they were made in England. The rails were 
specified to be Sandberg’s standard section, the fish-joints also were 
specified to be Sandberg’s standard, and it was neeessary that the bolts, 
in order to fit the holes in the rails and fish-plates, should also be for 
that standard. 


13728. Then, upon the main question, can you say whether the articles 
furnished under this contract were made in Canada or England ?—No, 
{ cannot; I cannot at this moment. . 


13729. Will you be able to ascertain that ?—I will try. 
13730. Do you know whether articles of this kind made in England 
are considered more valuable than such articles made in Canada for 


railway purposes ?—I am not aware that the bolts and nuts made in 
England are better than those made in Canada. 
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13731. Is there any other matter connected with this particular 
transaction which you would like to explain ?— Not that I think of at 
this moment. 


13732. What is the next contract, in point of time, which we kave 
not investigated ?—Contract No.3i, with the Patent Bolt and Nut Co. 
for the supply of bolts and nuts for British Columbia. 


13733. Where were these articles to be delivered ?—At Liverpool. 


13734. Is the contract made with this company or with some one 
else for them ?—-There is no further contract but this letter, and the 
acceptance by the Department. The letter is signed ‘‘The Patent 
Bolt and Nut Co., per Cooper, Fairman & Co, Agents.” I produce it. 
(Exhibit No. 149.) | 

13735. Was the supply of these articles contracted for after public 
competition on the subject ?—No, tenders were invited for delivery in 
England; but in a tender sent in by Cooper & Fairman for the supply of: 
rails the price of iron bolts and nuts to be delivered at Liverpool is 
stated to be £19. 10s. sterling. | 


13736. When was that tender put in?—In November, 1874. 


13737. Either in November, 1874, or at the time of this letter in 
March 1875, or between those times, had there been any invitation of 
public competition on this subject ?— No. 


? 


13738. Had you, without public competition, received many offers on 
this subject out of which you made this selection, or was this the only 
otfer—I mean for bolts delivered at Liverpool ?—At this moment I 
think it was the only offer. 


13739. Are you aware of any means being taken by the Department 
at that time to ascertain the prices of such articles otherwise than by 
this letter of Cooper, Fairman & Co. ?—I am not. 


13740. Is the acceptance of this offer recommended in the same way 
as the last offer by Mr. Fleming ?—Yes; the offer by Cooper, Fairman 
& Co. was referred to Mr. Floming for report, and he recommended its 
acceptance, and it was approved by himself. 


13741. Is there any other matter connected with this contract which 
you wish to explain ?—Not that I know of at this moment. 


13742. What is the next contract, in point of time, which we have not 
investigated ?—It is contract No. 32, with Cooper, Fairman & Co., for 
the supply of railway spikes to be delivered at Fort William and 
Duluth. 


13743. Have you the contract ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 
150.) 


13744. Was this contract let by public competition ?—Yes. 


13745. Have you a list of the tenders and any report upon them by 
the engineer or other person?—Yes; I produce them. (Hxhibits Nos. 
151 and 152.) | ; 


13746. Besides the tenders reported upon in the documents you 
produce was there any other tender which was not considered ?—There 
was one tender received from Rice, Lewis & Son, of Toronto, on the 
21st of March. 
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ee een 13747. Is there some envelope or something to show that that was 
‘nan & Uo. received too late ?—There is an envelope on which there is the stamp 


man & Uo. i 
March 21st, showing it was received. 
Practice to attach c ) 5 


ders: toma ie 13748. Is it usual to attach envelopes to tenders showing when they 
When they are —_ are received ?—Y cs. 

Envelopes not 13749. Do you find them attached to all the other tenders in this 
attached to . e 

others. case ?—No; the others do not appear to be attached. 


13750. Not to any of them ?—No. 


Prices vary from 13751. In the tenders which you have considered, do the prices vary 

44.99 to $75 a ton much, or are they all nearly the same price: state the limits between 
which they vary ?—They vary from $54.95 to $75 per ton. 

#55 the second, 13752. What is the second highest price ?—$55. 

highest price dcts. ; ‘ 

atonhigherthan 13753. That is five cents a ton higher than Cooper, Fairman & Co.? 


Cooper, Fairman r 

«& Co.’s tender. — Yes. 

pepper AE oe 13754. Do you know whether Cooper, Fairman & Co. communicated 
er, Fairman &Co. _.- : : a 

before tenders With your Department on the subject of this arrangement before 
asked for. tenders were asked for?—Yes; 1 produce a letter from Cooper, Fair- 


man & Co. dated 19th February on the subject. (Exhibit No. 153.) 
Probably on con- 13755. Was it upon considering this letter that it was deemed advis- 


cagering this able to ask for tenders on the subject ?—Most probably, for it was 
asked. about this time the order was given to receive tenders for spikes. 

13756. Has the contract been fulfilled ?— Yes. 

13757. Is there any other matter connected with it which you think 
proper to explain ?—Not at this moment that I think of. 

13758. What is the next contract, in order of time, which we have 
not investigated ?—No. 32,A; but I have not the papers with me. We 
can take it up at another time. ; 

13759. What is the next in order ?—Contract No. 34; but Iam no 
ready now to offer the papers and a full explanation. 

Orrawa, Saturday, 6th November, 1880. 
us « ’ 4 = 
Are RE James N. SmitrH, sworn and examined : 
‘Rendering — 
Contract No. 42. By the Chairman :— 


Carries on busi- 13760. Where do you live ?—Brooklyn, New York. Perhaps I should 

ness In New York say my office is in New York city. My business is in New York city, 
but I reside in Brooklyn. 

13761. Have you had any connection with any of the transactions of 

the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I have; yes, Sir. 

At Ottawa, Feb- 13762. What was the first, in point of time, in which you were 

Guest of Andrews, interested ?—I cannot say that I was directly connected. At the time of 

Jones & Co. letting section B—I think it wasin February, 1879—I came to Ottawa 
at the suggestion of Mr. Andrews, of the firm of Andrews, Jones & Co., 
to investigate matters and to see whether the contract was one that I 
would be willing to back—myself and friends would be willing to 
back—in the way of putting up their security. 
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13763. Had you any more knowledge of railway matiersat that time 
than Andrews, Jones & Co. ?—Not at that time. No, Sir. 


13764. Was it an opinion upon the matter of finances, or upon the 
practicability of the work or the prices of it, that you were to investi- 
gate ?—I was to investigate both in regard to the probability of its 
being a paying contract ; also, in effect, to investigate the whole matter 
—to look into the whole matter and to see whether we would be justified 
in going in or not as bondsmen, to furnish the 5 per cent. the Govern- 
ment required to be put up. 


13765. At that time was it intended by Andrews, Jones & Co. that 
you should have any interest in the profits or losses of the concern ?— 
Not at that time. It was afterwards—after I came to Ottawa. At the 
time Lleft New York it was not. 


13766. At the beginning then it was merely in the character of surety 
that you were to be connected with it ?—As a favour to Mr. Andrews. 


13767. As a surety ?—As a surety or to furnish the money. 

13768. You mean the money which was required as the deposit ?— 
Yes ; the 5 per cent. 

13769. When you reached Ottawa, what took place on the subject, so 
far as you were concerned ?— Well, we investigated the matter. Mr. 


Jones made his statement, and I gathered all the information I could 
from one or another. I looked into the matter as closely as I could. 


13770. Was Mr. Jones with you here ?—Mr. Jones was, yes. 

13771. Any other member of the firm ?—No, Sir. 

13772. That is Mr. N. F. Jones ?—Mr. N. F. Jones. 

13773. He also is of Brooklyn ?—Yes. 

13774. And was at that time ?—And was at that time. 

13775. Well ?—After looking carefully into it, I told Mr. Jones that 


as far as | was concerned I would be willing to aid in furnishing the 
money, although I did not at that time anticipate the contract would 
ever come to us—or come to Andrews, Jones & Co. I should not have 
said us for | was not interested. 


13776. When you say that you informed him that you would be 
ready to furnish the money you still meant the money of the 5 per 
cent. ?—The 5 per cent. ; yes, Sir. 


13777. Was it before you left Ottawa that any change was proposed 
so as to make you directly interested in the transaction ?—It was, Sir. 


13778. Was any understunding arrived at on the subject before you 
left Ottawa ?—There was; that if I furnished the money I was to have 
a certain percentage in the contract. 


13779. To be a partner in effect ?—To be a partner in effect. 


13780. Do you remember about what time that understanding was 
arrived at, whether it was long before you left the city or only a short 
time ?—It was a very short time before I left the city. 


13781. Was it after you became aware that the contract was awarded 
to Andrews, Jones & Co. ?—No, Sir; it was previous to that. 


13782. Do you mean that at the time that Andrews, Jones & Co. 
were notified by the Department of the awarding of the contract you 
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were by the arrangement with them a partner in the concern ?—Not a 
partner, but I was to become a partner in case that | fulfilled certain 
conditions. | 

13783. You had the privilege of becoming a partner if you fulfilled 
certain prescribed conditions ?—Yes, Sir. 


13784. Was that understanding reduced to writing, or was it a verbal 
understanding between you and Mr. Jones ?—I could not say. I could 
nctsay whether it was reduced to writing or not. My impression is, that, 
it was, although I am not positive in the matter. Iam not positive. 


13785. Has there been, at any time, any difference of opinion between 
you and Mr. Jones on the subject as to whether such an understanding 
was arrived at ?—No, I think not. 


13786. Then it was a settled and unders‘ood thing ?—A settled and 
understood thing. 


13757. Do you remember whether it was you or Mr. Jones who first 
became aware of the intimation from the Government, that the contract 
was awarded to you?—I think the notice was handed to me by Mr. 
Bradley, the Secretary of the Minister. 


13788. Have you that letter with you ?—I have not. 


13789. In a Blue Book published in 1880, on page 18, there appears 
to be a copy of a letter signed by the Minister of Public Works, dated 
on the 26th February, 1879, addressed to Andrewr, Jones & Co. in this 
language : . 

‘““ GENTLEMEN,—I have to inform you that your tender for the construction of section 
B of the Canadian Pacific Railway has been accepted, and that the contract will be 
entered into with you in accordance with that tender, provided yeu Ceposit the 5 per 
cent. required in the specification, by four o'clock, P.M., on Saturday next.” 

Can you say now whether that was the substance of the communication 
you received ?—From the best of my recollection I should say it was. 


13790. Do you know that a day or two before that a communication 
had been addressed by your firm to tne Secretary of that Department 
upon the subject of your getting the contract ; and if so that you were 
ready to make the deposit immediately ?—No, I was not aware of it. 
[ might have been aware of it at the time, but if there was such a com- 
munication it has escaped my memory. 


13791. Please look at this letter, dated February 24th, 1¢'79, and say 
if you know whose writing it is?—It is the writing of Mr. Jones, [ 
should say—Mr. N. F. Jones. 


13792. The same gentleman you have just mentioned ?—The same 
gentleman. I would add that I do not think I ever saw that letter; I 
do not think it was ever shown to me. 


13793. Read it aloud ?— 


‘‘ We have the honour to inform you that we have associated with us Mr. A. Laberge, 
general contractor, of Montreal, in connection with our tender for the work of con- 
struction on the Canadian Pacific Railway, between English River to Keewatin, and 
to state, in case our tender should be among the lowest, and the work awarded to us, 
that we are prepared to make the necessary deposit of 5 percent. immediately, 
and commence operations at once. We might add that our firm is composed strictly 
of practical railroad men of large experience. 

‘‘ We have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘¢ Your obedient servants, 
‘“ ANDREWS, JONES & COMPANY, 
‘ner N. F. Jonus.”’ 


I do not think, Sir, I ever saw the letter. 
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13794. Is the tenor of this letter according to what you understood 
to be the case at that time, or is it a new idea to you now ?—It is 
entirely a new idea to me. 


13795. Had you not the information at that time that the firm was 
ready to put up the money immediately, if requested ?—No; I had an 
idea thatit depended entirely upon the report I would make when I 
got back to New York, and I knew that the money was not in the hands 
of any member of the firm here to put up, or at least I was supposed to 
put up that amount of money. 


13796. Then is it your present opinion that that statement in the 
fetter was made without proper foundation ?—I think it was made— 
Mr. Jones was an extremely sanguine man, and I think it was made not 
thinking—that he did not give it sufficient thought of the time required 
to bring $200,000 to bear at this point. 


13797. Knowing that, as you say, do you think it was made with or 
without proper foundation ?—I think it was made without proper 
foundation. Ido not think it had proper foundation at that time. I 
. would like to add, at this point, that [do not believe that Mr. Jones 
intended to make a false statement. I think in writing that he intended 
to say that the money should be forthcoming as soon as it was practi- 
cable to get it here. Immediately might be at once—in a minute. 
Well, of course, if a man had to put up $200,000 for instance, in a day, 
it would be a very difficult matter when he hadn’t it here; but I sup- 
pose by that he intended to cover a longer space of time. As soon as 
practicable for us to bring about the matter. 


13798. Do you mean that his sanguine disposition affected his judg- 
ment, and that he was led to hope for what could not be accomplished ? 
—J[ think, perhaps, that might be so. 


13799. Not intending to mislead; but asa matter of fact his state- 
ment was not well founde i? —The statement was not well founded ; but 
Mr. Jones is a man of honour whose word I would take at any time. 


13800. Ido not presume to question it for a moment; my ques- 
tions were not meant to touch that subject. On the same day on which 
you are informed that the contract is awarded to you, a letter appears 
to have been written by your firm to the Department upon the subject 
of extension: will you please look at this letter and say in whose 
writing it is, and if it was by the same person who wrote the other ?— 
‘It is a letter of Andrews, Jones & Co., signed by N. F. Jones, the 
same as before. 


13801. Do you know how soon after the writing of that letter you 
left for New York ?—I think we left the very evening. I knew of Mr. 
Jones writing that letter, for he showed it tome. There is one point 
you spoke of—our firm up to this time. I have never become a mem- 
ber of the firm, from the fact that we never complied with the terms 
which would have made me a member. 


13802. The completion of the firm is not rendered necessary because 
the work was not undertaken ?—The work was not undertaken and we 
did not comply in furnisbing the 5 per cent., which was to be fur- 
nished by myself and associates in New York. 


13803. Do I understand that Mr. Jones and you both left the city on 
the same day ?—Yes. 
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Does not remem- 13804. What arrangement was made about getting an answer to this 

ber the arrange- avis : : * 7 yah 

per tne otic tecet letter, in which you ask for an extension?—I could not say now. L 

answer to New disremember. 

York in reply to ‘ : é é 

their letter re- 13805. Mr. Chapleau, in his evidence, I think said that the letter 

questing exten-~ ; 

sion of time to | was to be addressed to some hotel here, and some one was appointed to 

put up security. ascertain the contents and to communicate with you by telegraph: 
does that refresh your memory on the subject or are you still in doubt? 


Arrangement —TlI am in doubt, because that arrangement was made by Mr. Jones him- 
made with Jones, Ake 


13806. Then you made no arrangements by which the substance of 
the answer was to be communicated to you ?—No, I made no arrange- 
ment; the arrangement was made by Mr. Jones. I know there was 
some arrangement made by which we were to receive, as early as 
possible, a communication in answer to that letter. 


13807. Mr. Chapleau also said, if I remember rightly, that he was 
asked to ascertain from the Secretary of the Department what the 
substance of the answer was, and to communicate directly with you by 
telegraph ; and he did so : does that refresh your memory ?—Was 
that directed to me, or to Andrews, Jones & Co. ? 


13808. I am not exactly sure what he said, but I will read from his 


evidence :— 
Chapleau’s On the 26th of February, Andrews, Jones & Co. were informed that their tender 
account. , was accepted for section B, and a stated time was given them to deposit the required 


5 per cent. security.Mr. Smith immediately left for New York. I may as well here state 
that, previous to his leaving for New York, he sent for me, and asked me to inform 
him of the decision that the Government should arrive at in the matter of the appli- 
cation which he had made for an extension of time to put up that 5 per cent. 
Chapleau tele- security. Heasked me ifI would ascertain whether the time was extended or not, 
graphed onthe and telegraph him. Accordingly, two days after I telegraphed him that his applica- 
28th, that applica~ tion had been refused. He left on the 26th, at night, and it was on the 28th I tele- 


tion for extension : 
of time had been 8!@Phed to him. 


Saige —My recollection would be the same: that itis the same. Mr. Jones 
and I have every telegram that was sent in connection with the matter, 
but 1 have not got them with me. When I say myself, either myself 
or Mr. Jones hold the telegrams that were sent. It may be correct, 
however. If it is, why it has slipped my memory. 

Does not remem- 13809. You do not remember now that the communication from 

telegram was ad- Chapleau was directed to you : is that what you mean?—I do not 

dressed tohim. remember. The majority of them, I think, were directed to Andrews, 
Jones & Co.; there may have been a special one sent to me, but I do 
not remember at this time, for f have forgotten. 


13810. As I understand, the completing of this contract with the 
firm of Andrews, Jones & Co. depended upon your being willing and 
able to furnish the necessary deposit ?—Yes. 


The person who 13811. And you left Ottawa with the view of doing so, or of dis- 
peace tires cussing when you got to New York whether it would be advisable to 
refused after do so: which do you mean ?—I left Ottawa with the view of doing so 
hearing witness’s: - Pe afte: 3 ’ 
statement. if the party who was to aid in furnishing the funds agreed with me, 


and it was practicable to raise the money in that short time. I think 
I might as well state here that the party who was to raise part of the 
funds refused after hearing my statement. I gave him a full state- 
ment and told him that it was then February and spring was soon 
coming on, and the difficulties of transportation of men and- 
supplies to this remote country; and when the ice went out—I had 
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been informed by them, I had never been there—that it was very 
difficult to get there, almost impossible ; and after hearing my state- 
ment he refused, utterly refused, to have anything to do with it. I 
still would then have gone in, but the time was so short that I[ had not 
time even to make an application to any other party to furnish the 
other part of the money. Mr. Jones and [ both endeavoured to persuade 
another party, but the time was too limited. 


13812. Could you say how soon after you left Ottawa it was that you 
informed this gentleman with whom you first discussed the subject, 
and when he refused to put up the deposit ?—I left Ottawa at ten 
o'clock, my recollection is, at night, and I think we arrived in New 
York next evening, but too late for business hours, and it was the 
following morning that we arrived. 


13813. The morning of the 28th would it be?—We left on the 
evening of the 26th, and that would be on the morning of the 28th. 


13814. Was it at that same interview that he decided not to put up 
the money ?—It was at that same interview, after receiving the des- 
patch in answer to our request for longer time. We were then—I may 
state right here—we were having an interview at the time that the 
despatch came and was brought in. 


13815. Was the decision, as you understand it, from this gentleman 
that he would not put up the required money because it was not a safe 
transaction, or because the time was too short ?—I think with him it 
would have been from my statement to him that he made up his mind 
that it was not a very safe transaction. 


13816. Did you part with him at that time with the understanding, 
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as far as you know, that although the time might be extended, that he peas VWitness’s 


would still not put up the money ?—After we had got the answer. We 
had got the answer before we parted ; but Ido not think he would have 
put up the money under any circumstances whatever. 


13817. [ understood you to say just now that it appeared a hopeless 
ease to persuade him, and that you and your friends, Andrews, and 
Jones, were looking about for some other person to put up the money ? 
— Yes. 


13818. Would that have happened if he was willing’ to put up the 
money in case the time was extended ?—I say, and think still, he would 
not have put up the money. 


13819. Have you any doubts yourself about it?—We might have. 
persuaded him, but I do not think so; 1 may say that I am nearly 
positive that he would not have been persuaded to do so. 


13820. Would you have tried to persuade any one else, since there 
was no hope of persuading him ?—No; I would not. 


13821. Would you explain more fully the difficulty which you com 
municated to this gentleman about the time—I mean the breaking up 
of winter and of ice, and how that affected the transaction ?—I told him 
that from parties that I had met that were acquainted with the country 
here, I had gained information that in the month of March—some time 
in the month of March—the ice on the lakes and rivers broke up; as 
that country was made up of inlets of water extending into the land 
impossible to cross, that there was points where it was almost utterly 
impossible to get across, and thatto transport the freight across, which 
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would be necessary to carry on the work—supplies for the work and 
plant—and that I had understood that it would be late in the summer 
before we would be able to get in our supplies, unless taken in the 
winter time and carried across ice, which was the information I received 
here from parties. 

13822. Then from that information, in your judgment, for practi- 
cable purposes was it desirable that the contract should belet as quickly 
as possible, or that the time should have been extended ?—I think that 
it should have been let as quickly as possible. I donot see any reason 
why it should not. In fact, if had been going to do the work it would 
have been better to have let ita month before, for everything depended 
upon getting the supplies in. 


13823. Do you mean that, in your opinion, it was late then in the 
season for letting the contract to advantage ?—I mean that it was too 
late, although not perhaps too late, but they could not have got in sup- 
plies; but there ought to have been more time to get in supplies and 


plant for carrying on a work so large as that. 


Would have been 
more advantage- 
ous to have let the 
work earlier. 


No further at- 
tempt made to 
get money. 


Chapleau wrote 
saying it would 
be better to re- 
consider decision 
and put up the 
money. 


Decided not. 


13824. You mean thatit would have been more advantageous to have 
let the work earlier ?—Yes. 


13825. For practical purposes ?—Yes, fur practical purposes ; as far 
as getting in supplies ard plant. 

13826. After you had parted with your friend in New York on the 
28th, did you make any further attempt to procure money advanced 


by any one clse?—I think not. I think that after that Mr. Jones 
and myself finally gave up. I think there was no attempt made. 


13827. Do you remember whether there was any communication to 
you from Mr. Chapleau to reconsider that decision ?—I think there 
was. 


13828. Can you give the substance of his communication ?—I think 
he wrote to me— 1 am not sure; but | think he wrote to me stating 
that the Government would give additional time, and that he wished I 
would reconsider my—that he thought it would be better for me to 
reconsider our decision and put up the money. 


13829. What was your answer ?—I answered that we had made up 
our minds not to do anything with it. 


13830. Do you mean that you had finally concluded that even if the 
time had been extended, it was not a desirable transaction ?—We had 
decided then to give up, partially from the fact that my friend who 
was joining me in this transaction in furnishing the money had decided 
that he did not think it was advisable, and I listened to him to a certain 
extent. 


1383i. Judging from Mr. Chapleau’s evidence, his recollection is 
that that was communicated to you by telegraph, and that it was the 
information that $50,000 had been deposited on your account ?—Yes. 


13832. Do you remember any such communication as that ?—I think 
there was a communication that deposit was made by a party, that Mr. 
Jones had agreed to give a certain interest to for furnishing a certain 
part. We were to furnish, I should have stated, a certain part of this 
5 per cent. 
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13833. Who was to furnish the balance? —It was found that it was 
necessary. I believe he was to make arrangements with some Canadians 
here to furnish the balance and to have an interest. The arrangement, 
I do not think, was ever fully perfected, but I do not know. 


13834. Upon the question of this communication, do you remember Thinks he was _ 
that you were informed that a portion of the deposit had been provided, pUrtion of the. 
and for that and other reasons you had better reconsider your decision deposit had been 
to give up the matter ?—I think that is so, although [am not positive ; ASD ad 
but I think that is so. It is some time since, and I could not say posi- 
tively that there was such a communication, but I think there was 
such a communication. Ido not think; perhaps it was sent to me; it 


may have been sent to Andrews, Jones & Co., or it may have been sent 
to me. 


13835. After the 28th, upon which you say you had this first dis- Made no further 
cussion with your friend, did you ever make avy further attempt to ¢fMfort tocarry out 
carry out the tender ?—I think not. 


13836. Or to complete the contract ?—No, I think not. 


13837. Do you know whether any person made any deposit on 
account of your firm ?—No; I do not know. 


13838. Do you know whether any authority was given to any one to 
make a deposit ?—As at that time I was not a member 


13839. I speak of the firm of Messrs. Andrews, Jones & Co. ?—No; 
I do not know whether there was any deposit made or not. I have no 
‘knowledge of my own in regard to it. 


13840. There is a letter of March 5, 1879; please look at it (handing 
it to the witness) and say in whose handwriting it is if you know ?— 
Will you be so kind as to give me one of Mr. Jones’ to look at? 


13841. Could you not say without comparing it with another of Mr. 
Jones’ letters (handing another letter, which witness looks at) ?—No, 
IT could not. I should say that that was not Mr. Jones’ writing. I do 
not think it is. 


13842. Do you know whose it is ?—I do not know. 


13843. It is dated on March 5th;'are you aware whether Mr. Jones 
was in Ottawa at that time ?—March 5th: no, he was not here then. 


13844. That would be some weeks after the day on which you say 
you and he were discussing with your friend the propriety of going 
into the contract. There is another letter of March 3rd; please look 
at it and say if you know whose writing it is (handing the letter) ?— 
No, I do not.. I have no knowledge of the writing whatever. 


13845. Was Mr. Jones here at that time?—He was not to my 
recollection. I think after leaving here he did not come back at all. 


13846. Where does the other member of the firm live—Mr. Andrews ? 
—In Brooklyn, New York. 


13847. Do you know whether he was up here on the 3rd or 5th 
March ?—No, he was not. He was never up here on this business. 


\ ay t recog- 

13848. What would you say about those letters signed on the 3rd nize handwrit- 
of March and 5th March respectively—Andrews, Jones & Co.; were OR DOntliica ta 
they signed by any member of the firm do you think ?—I could not Sharad ah 
say. I know that is not Mr. Andrews’ writing. & Co. 
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13849. Is it Mr. Jones’ ?-—It is not Mr. Jones’. 
13550. Is it yours ?—No, it is not mine. 


13851. Was there any other person authorized to sign the name of” 
the firm ?—There may have been. 


13852. Do you know if there was? —I think Mr. Jones made arrange- 
ments with some other parties to come in, as they stated there was a 
feeling against our bein, an exclusively American concern, and J think 
he had made arrangements with two or three other parties to come in. 
What that arrangement was I could not now say, but this letter of the 
5th March is not Mr. Jones’ writing, neither should I say that the 
letter of the 3rd March is his writing. 

13853. Do you say that Mr. Jones arranged when he was here that 
there should be other members of the firm who were to join, and that 
you do not know who they were ?—I was to join on certain conditions, 
on furnishing—if my recollection is right—one-half of the money 
—$100,000 more or less—one-half of the 5 per cent., and there were 
other parties that he used to talk with, discussing this matter with, 
from the western part of Canada. What arrangement he definitely 
made with them I could not say. 


13854. Had he the privilege of bringing any persons into the firm 
without your consenting to them—I mean without your knowing who 
they were, or consenting to the particular individuals coming in ?—Of 
course at that time I was not a member of the firm, and he could even 
shut me out if he chose. 


13855. By the arrangement that he made had he that option ?—The 
arrangement that was made was made just previous to my leaving to 
go to New York. He had made some arrangements with those parties 
previous to that I think. He told me that there were two or three 
Canadians that he intended to have brought into the firm in order to 
obviate the difficulty, so that it could not be said to be purely an 
American firm. 

13856. Was it arranged, so far as you know, that any of the persons. 
who had lower tenders and had not complied with the conditions were 
to become partners of your firm—for instance, was Morse to be a 
partner, as far as you know ?—I could not say that Morse was, that it 
was definitely arranged. There wasa talk that Morse and a man named 
Nicholson, and there was another party that I forget. I disremember. 


13857. Marpole ?—It may have been Marpole, but I disremember. 


13858. Did you understand from Mr. Jones that there was a possibi- 
lity of these persons who had not complied with these conditions, still 
being interested in the contract at the higher price ?—No; [ understood 
that they would not take their contract.at any price. 


13859. Who would not take it?—That Morse & Co. would not take. 
their contract at any price, 


13860. Did you understand that they were to take a higher price. 
contract or any interest in it ?—Nicholson told me that if he had got 
both sections that he bid for, A and B, he was wiiling to take them. 
That they had given A to another party, and that was a section - 
where he had an advantage in, and B was awarded to him; but I do not 
think there was any arrangement made with Nicholson on account of” 
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his bid. J think he would never have signed bis contract, and could 
not have signed his contract. 


13861. Mr. McDonald, who afterwards became interested in the 
contract, mentioned in his evidence at Winnipeg that it was by the 
efforts of one of the lowest tenderers who had not complied with the 
conditions that those deposits were put up, and it was an attempt on 
their part to get an interest in the same contract at a higher price 
than their own tender: do you think that is what led to this deposit— 
I wish to know whether you are aware of any such arrangement or 
any thing in that direction ?—I am not aware of any such arrangement. 
Mr. Jones stated to me his object was in taking them in that he 
wanted to add two Canadians to the firm so as it should not be called 
exclusively an American concern. 


13862. Will you please state what took place, either in any personal 
interview or in any communication between you and Mr. Chapleau, 
upon the subject of your not completing this tender or putting up the 
deposit required ?—Well, I had various talks with Mr. Chapleau while 
I was here. I had known Mr. Chapleau for many years, and perhaps 
had known him very much longer than any one in Canada, and when IL 
came here he used to come and call on me, and when he was in New 
York I used to call at the hotel and see him, and he even came to my 
house, and consequently he took more interest, | suppose, in advising 
me in these matters. He had aconversation with mein regard to section 
B—had various conversations—from the time I came here with 
Andrews or with Jones, and he seemed to think that it was a very 
excellent contract, and said to me that he would like to have me to come 
here and get hold of this work; perhaps I might get hold vfsomething 
more to do afterwards. And previous to leaving to go to New York he 
cume to me and said he thought I would make a mistake if I did not 
hurry up. He thought that I ought to telegraph to have my partners 
ready to put up the security. 

13863. When do you say he told you that?—Previously going to 
New York. 


13864, While you were in Ottawa ?—Yes, while I was in Ottawa, 
and [ explained that [ had to see this gentleman who was furnishing 
the money, and it would not do to telegraph without first seeing him and 
making an explanation. 


13865. Was that all that took place between you and him on the 
subject before you left for New York ?—That is all I remember. 


13866. After you left for New York what took place ?—After I left 
for New York he may have sent this telegram that is spoken of. He 
may have sent it to me or to Andrews, Jones & Co., I could not say. 


13867. You mean the one in which he advised you to reconsider your 
decision ?—Yes ; the one he says to reconsider my decision. 


13868. Did he not see you in New York on the subject ?—I think he 
did some time afterwards. It isso long after I have forgotten, but 1 
think it must have been a week, or two or three wecks, afterwards when 
he came to New York. It may not have been so long. 


13869. What took place between you at New York on this subject ? 
—I do not recollect of anything now, Sir. J could not state. I think 
that I stated that the time being short, and the same reasons that I gave 
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before—that the spring was coming on and the ice going out, a 
difficulty of getting in supplies, &c., was one of our reasons, as well as 
the shortness of time for the procuring of the money. I do not 
recollect of anything else. 


13870. Did he ever, by his conduct or his language, induce you or 
endeavour to induce you not to complete the contract ?— Never, never. 


13871. Could you remember the time more nearly than you have 
described that he saw you in New York ?—I could not. I could not 
state—I know he came down shortly after. I think he came down, if I 
recollect right, after writing us the letter that the /time would be 
extended, in writing or telegraphing to Mr. Jones or myself. I could 
not recollect now whether it was a letter or a telegram, I think it was 
shortly after that. 


13872. Was there ever any talk between you and him or between 
Mr. Jones and him as far as you know, of his becoming interested as a 
partner in the transaction ?— Never ; I may add that he never insinuated 
to me or hinted that he wanted an interest or that he wanted money 
from me in any way. That what he had done | took to be from pure 
friendship and nothing else. 


13873. Is there any other matter connected with this section B, or 
with Mr. Chapleau’s interviews with you, which you could explain by 
way of evidence ?—Connected with section B at the present time ? 


13874. Or with Mr. Chapleau’s position ?—There is nothing ; I may 
just know the parties and that is all. There is nothing further that I 
could say in regard to it. 


13875. Have you been interested in any other transaction connected 
with the Pacific Railway ?—I became interested later with Mr. Ripley, 
who was a former partner of mine and is a partner to-day, who at that 
time—-I think it was in the month of June or July, 1879—became 
connected with me in the building of the Georgian Bay Branch which 
he had bargained for with Heney, Charlebois & Flood. 


13876. The Chairman:—As Mr. Chapleau is in the room I would 
like to say to you, Mr. Chapleau, if I have omitted any questions 
which you think would bring out anything on the matter in which you 
are interested, [ would be glad to know so that I might consider 
whether it is proper to ask them. 


13877. Mr. Chapleau :—I should like to have you ask Mr. Smith if 
there was not a conversation between us to the effect that if he took the 
contract | was to leave the Government and take an active part with 
him—that is, to be employed by his firm in taking charge of trans- 
portation, for instance, supplies, Xc. 


By the Chairman :— 


13878. Do you remember, witness, whether at any time it was pro- 
posed by yourself or any one interested in Andrews, Jones & Co.’s firm, 
that if they obtained this contract Mr. Chapleau should take some 
position in the business either as partner or as one employed for the 
firm, or in any other way in the managing of parties or in transporting 
provisions ?—There may have been such an arrangement, but I 
disremember; it has been some time since, and there may have been 
such an arrangement, but I have not 
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13879. Did you know him at the time of the American war ?—Yes ; 
I have known him for a long time. 


13880. Did you know him intimately ?—Not to say intimately, but 
we have known each other ever since however. 


13881. Were you aware of his management during that time of bodies 
of men or transport of materials or anything of that kind ?—I was 
only aware from other officers who came more closely in contact with 
him than myself. 


13882. And from that information how were you impressed upon 
that subject ?—I have always held him in high esteem. 


13883. I mean in these particular branches ?—I should consider him 
a man entirely capable of any undertaking of that kind. 


13884, Having that opinion, is your memory at all refreshed upon 
the subject as to whether you suggested at any time that he might be 
connected with this work in any way?—My memory is, as I stated 
before, not clear upon the subject. It may have been so. 


13885. Do you remember that it was so ?—No, I do not. 
not state positively. 


13886. The Chairman :—Is there any other question, Mr. Chapleau, 
which you consider should be asked ? 


13887. Mr. Chapleau :—No. 


T could 


By the Chairman : — 


13888. Returning to the Georgian Bay Branch matter, will you please 
state in what capacity you first became interested in the transaction ? 
—I became interested with Mr. Ripley at a late day, perhaps not more 
than two or three months previous to the closing of the works. He 
came to me and said that the concern that he was with—Charlebois & 
Co.—had not sufficient means to carry on the work, and asked me to 
join him. 


13889. Do you say Mr. Ripley ?—Yes; Mr. Ripley. 


13890. How was Mr. Ripley interested in the matter ?—He became 
interested with Heney, Charlebois & Flood—bought an interest in the 
firm. 


13891. Do you know whether he was one of the original contrac- 
tors ?—He was not. 


13892. Was it by substitution that he became a partner, or was it 
an addition to the original firm ?—I think it was an addition, but I am 
not certain, 


13893. Do you know, personally, whether he was recognized by the 
Government, or ‘is it only from some one else’s statement ?—The only 
knowledge I have is from whathe told me. Itold him at the time that 
before I went in I wanted him to come to Ottawa, and to see if the 
Government would have any objections to our buying out these parties, 
or buying out a portion of their interest. He informed me that he 
came and saw Mr. Trudeau and had a conversation with him in regard 
to it, and said that the Minister being away at that time he saw the 
Deputy, and stated that Mr. Trudeau said that it had been the policy 
of the Government to strengthen at any time, and that the Government 
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Contract No-37- had no objections to add to’the firm, if it gave a greater strength, and 
it was upon that representation that I went in. 


18894. Do you mean that Mr. Ripley wentin ?—{t was on that repre- 
sentation that | wentin. I joined him; he was already in. 


Negotiated only 18895. Did you negotiate with Heney and Charlebois or only with 
Mhinchaitatas Ripley, as to your going in ?—Only with Ripley. 


13896. Did you understand that he was negotiating on account of 
the whole firm, or only for his own interest ?—He was negotiating, I 
think,on account of the whole fir m, although I think there was a certain 
reservation made that Charlebois reserved a certain interest which 
Ripley was to give him if he went out, which we have since paid 
since the work stopped. 


13897, Are you still connected with Ripley ?~I am. 
13898. Is any one else now interested with you and Ripley ?—No. 


Witness and 13859. You claim to nla at the whole firm as it originally stood, 
Ripley represent and with the addition of 1 Ripley? —Yes; we have an assignment Of their 


now. entire interest which we got since the stoppage of the work, 
13900. The contract was not carried on to its fulfilment ?—No. 


Reasons for 13901. Why not ?—We were informed by the engineer that the policy 
stopping work. of the Government had changed, that they did not intend to build the 
branch, but intended to build the road north of Lake Nipissing. 


13902. Was that by writing that intimation ?—No; Ido not think 
that was in writing, but we had a notice. Our notice to suspend was 
in writing. Ido pot think there was any cause given—apny reason 
give thy they suspended. 


12903, Have you any claims against the Government on avcount of 
this stoppage of the work ?—Yes, I have. 


Claim against 13904. What is the nature of the claim ?—The ciaim is for work per- 

Government: formed, for tramways, building docks, building and clearing the entire 
line thr ough wooded country, ‘and also for all the moneys that we have 
expended and a reasonable profit for the suspension of the work. 


13905. You mean a reasonable profit on the balance of the work, if 
it had been completed ?—Yes, if it had been completed. 


13906. When you say for work done, do you mean work done 
under the contract or work done when preparing for the fulfilment 
of the contract ?—A_ portion of it had been done under the contract—l 
think, from memory, $30,000 or $35,000—perhaps more than that had 
been done under the contract, may be $40000. The balance was for 
plant which we put there, which was lost largely ; and for loss of tools, 
loss of flour and food—and a large amount of flour and bacon, and sup-. 
plies for our men that had been carried into the country and dragged 
up French River, that had to be brought back; which really netted us 
very little—and I should have said horses and cattle that we had to 
bring back. We had bought them, and had to bring them back, and 
sold them at a nominal sum. 
Furnished Goy- 13907. Have you furnised the Government with a detailed state- 
Coneral but mot a Ment of the particulars of thisclaim ?—I am not sure that we have. 
detailed state- [ do not think we have. We did with a general statement, I think, but 
ment of claim. 

not a detailed statement. 
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13908. Has the claim been acceded to, or do you know whether they 
‘have refused to entertain it?—I do not think they have acceded or 
refused. I have had several talks with Sir Charles Tupper, and he has 
always stated that he was willing todo what is right in the matter, 
although we have never been able to arrive at what that would be. 


13909. Have you a personel knowledge of what was done and of the 
foundation of this claim, or. is it from persons whom you employed 
that you got this information ?—I have a personal knowledge from my 
books, and from being on the work part of the time myself; but from 
my books. We have cash vouchers for all the money, and also from 
furnishing the money. There has been many bills paid since I have 
looked at the books,but the last time that I remember we had paid over 
$100,000—considerably over $100,000—in money, that we have cash 
vouchers for. 


13910. I understand that your claim is composed of two branches : 
one for actual outlay and loss, and another for contemplated proiits, if 
the rest of the work had been done ?—That is the fact. | 


13911. But you have not furnished particulars of these different 
items ?—The Government have never been ready to receive them that 
way. Ido not know but they were ever placed in your hands, Mr. 
Macdougall (turning to Hon. William Macdougall, who was sitting 
behind him). , 

13912. As to the branch for the outlay, can you say in round numbers 
the amount which you have actually expended, and which will be lost 
to you in consequence of the suspension of the work?—I could not 
state the exact amount, but I can state positively that it exceeds 
$100,000--I am speaking of the outlay we have made—the loss we 
have actually sustained. | 


13913. I am asking for the outlay alone, not speaking of the contem- 
plated profits ?—It is over $100,000. 

13914, It may be literally within the scope of our enquiry to hear 
evidence upon this subject, but 1 have a grave doubt whether we 
should finally pass upon it, and while we have no objection to receive 
evidence, we wish to say that for the present we do not feel authorized to 
give any conclusive report on such a claim even if we heard much 
fuller evidence than you have offered to day : taking that into consi- 
-deration. do you wish to go further into the particulars or substance of 
your claim in this matter ?—Nothing further than to say that we have 
cash vouchers for all the money that we have expended. We can show 
besides a voucher for each and every dollar that we have expended. 


13915. If it should be hereafter decided by the Governor General that 
claims of this kind ought to be finally investigated by us, we will have 
to give parties further notice, in order that both sides may be 
represented, and witnesses examined and cross-examined from the 
interest of the different parties; so that if it should happen that we 
ever take up the claim with the view of deciding it, you will get further 
notice on the subject. When you speak of $100,000, do you mean 
that it is the balance unsettied—that you have received nothing on 
account of that $100,000?—We have got nothing on account of that 
$100,000. 


13916. You consider that you have a claim for that amount ex- 
pended ?—Over that amount. I could not say exactly the amount, but 
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it runs over $100,000. Ifyou should conclude to take this matter up, 
Mr. Macdougall is my attorney, and through him any notice could be 
given in which we would appear at any time, and bring books and 
vouchers to substantiate our claim. 


13917. That will save us the trouble of communicating with you at 
New York ?—Yes. 


13918. That will be recorded. Is there any other matter connected 
with the Pacific Railway in which you have been interested ?—I had 
an interest in section B of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and also in 
British Columbia, in connection with Mr. Goodwin—Mr. James 
Goodwin, of Ottawa—and Mr. Ryan. 


13919. Was this firm one of the tendering firms for the work ?—It 
was. 


13920. Do you know whether the tender was the lowest for that par- 
ticular work ?—It was the lowest. 


13921. Was the contract signed by this firm as originally con- 
stituted ?—I think it was. It was signed by Mr. Goodwin on my part ; I 
left him a power of attorney. 


13922. Have you remained interested in it?—No; I am not inter- 
ested in it at present. 


13923. Has the Government asssented to any transfer of your 
interest ?—I have no knowledge upon that subject, as I left the matter 
entirely in Mr. Goodwin’s hands after leaving here. 


13924. Do you understand from your partner that it has heen con- 
cluded by arrangement with the Government ?—I understood that it 
was satisfactory to the Government. 


13925. And that your interest has been parted with ?—Our interest 
has been parted with. 


13926. To whom ?—To Andrew Onderdonk. I think he is from San 
Francisco. 


13927. Did you negotiate with him directly yourself, or was it done 
through some one else ?—It was done through myself, James Goodwin 
and Mr. Ryan. We were all together at the time the negotiation took 
place. The final concluding writings was done, I think, by Mr. Goodwin — 
and Mr. Ryan, I leaving power of attorney. Having to leave and go to. 
New York, I left a power of attorney with Mr. Goodwin for the fixing 
up and signing of some papers. What they were I do not remember. 


13928. Was there any consideration given to your firm for this. 
transfer ?—There was a certain consideration. 


13929. What consideration ?-- Well, [should rather ask to be excused, 
from answering that. It was a private matter between Onderdonk 
and myself, and he might think I was violating his confidence. 


13930. I do not think we are at liberty to excuse you after having 
undertaken the duty which we have under our Commission, namely to 
investigate into all matters connected with the Pacific Railway; our 
authority on this point is a subject which we have given serious consi- 
deration, because we were aware that such an objection as this of’ 
yours might arise. I can only say, speaking for the Commission, that 
we feel it our duty to ask the question, and that we think it proper- 


‘ 
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to press it ?—Under the circumstances I shall, of course, answer. We Ryan, Goodwin & 
each one—that is Mr. Ryan, Mr. Goodwin and myself—had each one- Smith had each 


-third E 
third, and I received thirty-three thousand odd hundred dollars for my sacwarion tae 


f ness receiving 
part. $33,000 odd. ~ 


13931. That would be equivalent to $100,000 for the whole interest ? 
—Which I divided with my partner, that is my present partner, Mr. 
Ripley. 


13932. Do you mean that is, as far as your interest is concerned, that 
it was disposed of on the basis of the whole contract being worth 
$100,000 ?—I wish to correct that. I did not receive the full 334 per 
cent. of the $100,000, but something like $31,000. 


Corrects himself: 
what he _ receiv- 


3933. It was less $1,500, was it not ?—Yes; the 334 less $1,500. pan bere ie eee 
$100,000 less $1,500. 
13934. Did you take any part in making the tender, or arriving at 


the prices named ?—I did. 


13935. Was it from personal knowledge that you arrived at these 
prices, or had you any extraneous information on the subject ?—The 
knowledge that 1 got came from engineers who had been on the survey 
there, and the character of the ground—that is the character of the 
material and the difficulties to be overcome. 


13936. Had you any reason at all to think that other person’s tenders 
upon the same subject were higher than the tender you were making 


at the time ?—No; I had no knowledge of any tender excepting our 
own. 


13937, Had you any information, directly or indirectly, upon the Noinformation 


subject ?—No information whatever. - tenders until _ 
after they were in. 


13938. I mean as to the tenders which had been put into the 
Department ?—Never, until after the tenders were in. 


13939. I mean up to the time that you put in your tender ?—No. 


13940. Did you get any information on that subject from any of 
your partners—I mean as to the contents of other tenders ?—No; I 
had no knowledge from any one. In fact, 1am not aware that they 


had. 
The $100,000 re- 
13941. This $100,000, the nominal price for the interest of all the duced by $4,500 


- A which was given 
partners in that contract, was reduced by $4,500, was it ?—Yes. to one of the 


; x partners. 
13942. For what purpose was that $4,500 taken out ?—It was given 
to one of the partners. One of the partners insisted upon not selling 
out. 


13943. And it wasa bonus to him ?—It was a bonus to him. He 
insisted upon not selling out. 


13944. It was not for assistance received from any one in the Depart- 
ment ?—No; it was not. One of the parties insisted on not selling 
out, and the others of us agreed to give him more in order to get him 
to sell out. 


13945. There are rumours in this country that information has been 
improperly obtained from the Department, and it is our duty to ascer- 
tain whether such was the case or not ?—Well, we have a good many 
rumours of the same kind in our country too. 
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13946. Are you aware of any promise given, or any money paid, or 
any advantage bestowed upon any person connected with the Depart- 
ment to assist your firm, or any of them, in obtaining this contract ?— 
No; Iam not. . 


13947. Are you aware of any Member of Parliament, Minister of the 
Crown, or otherwise, getting any advantage or any promise upon this 
subject ?—No. | 


13948. Do you remember about the amount of the gross price upon 
the estimated work of that contract ?—-You mean the total ? 


13949. Yes ?—I forget now. I could not state; but it seems to me 
that it is—I will not attempt to state it because I should make a mis- 
take, and it wou!d be useless for me to do it. 


13950. [ may mention,for your information, thatthe Blue Book gives 
it at $3,017,180. : do you know whether that will refresh your memory 
at all on the subject ?-—Yes; that is about it as I recollect. I” should 
like to state here, in justification for the selling of this, at the time that 
we put in the bid we expected to get the other sections; that was our 
intention—to get them altogether. When we found we had but one 
section wo found that it would be disadvantageous to us to do that one 
section and other parties doing other sections, as there would be con- 
flict in labour between the different centractors on these three different 
divisions, or four, and the same arrangements would have to be made 
for carrying out supplies and carrying out men for one section that 
would have to be made for all of the sections. While it would not pay 
three or four men, it would pay one man to carry on this work, and 
have the entire thing very much better. 


13951. You make use of the word justification : the Commissioners 
do not intend to suggest that it requires any defence, or that it is 
wrong to sell a contract fairly obtained ?—I would like to have it struck 
out, and to say by way of explanation 


13952. This wish is recorded, and that will probably answer the same 
purpose : is there any other matter connected with this contract in 
British Columbia that you think proper to give by way of evi- 
dence ?—There is nothing further of interest that 1 know of. 


13953. Were you interested in any of the other contracts in British 
Columbia, which were obtained in the names of other persons ?—No; I 
was not. 


13954. You mentioned the principal reason for parting with this 
interest, that you had been disappointed in not getting more of the 
contracts : have you ever considered the effect of having several of 
those contracts, as to the general cost—I mean having two,or three, or 
more — would it decrease your expenditure by any particular percentage 
for instance ?—It would very largely. 

13955. Then, as a consequence of that, would the effect be, that if Mr. 
Onderdonk got several of them he could afford to pay any indivi- 


dual contractor as much as he did pay, and still save that much upon 
the whole ?—He could, as far as I know. 


13956. I mean reasoning upon the premises which you have described ? 
— Yes. 


13957. According to that idea, it would be better always for the 
Government to let longer portions of the line than shorter ones : is that, 
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your theory ?—That is my theory; where they have responsible parties 
1 think it is very much better, and I think it is to the interest of the 
‘Government. I merely give it as an opinion ; but I give it as an opinion 
that the Government are better off to have this work, that we are now 
speaking of, in the hands of one party, than they would be to have it 
in the hands of several. Railroad corporations are coming at the 
present time to that. They find that they cannot go on letting small 
contracts ; it brings a conflict with labour. One man will hold labour at 
one price, and another at another, and the consequence is that before 
they are through it costs them a great deal more than to let it to one 
responsible party. 

13958. Would it not make a material difference also in the expense 
of machinery and implements; the same amount of machinery and 
implements necessary for a single contract being equal to the needs of a 
longer piece of work?—It would ; machinery is often removed from one 
section to another. We often take our steam shovel or steam drills 
from one place and remove it to another, and where a man has a large 
amount of rock or earth to remove by machinery, it is a great advan- 
tage to him to have a place to set his maghiaery at work, when he is 
done at one point, and keep it employed. 


13959. Have you been interested in any other work connected with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—No. 


-13960, Have you been interested in any railway works in any other 
country ?—I have. 


13961. Ave those opinions which you have given us, upon the prac- 
tical result of letting longer or shorter portions, based upon your 
experience derived from those works ?—They are from my practical 
experience on railways. I have been contracting and railwaying for 
over thirty years; I am to-day building about 30J miles of road, 2v0 in 
State of New York and 100 in Connecticut. 


13962 Is there anything else connected with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway which you think proper to give by way of evidence ?—There 
is nothing else. 

13963. Hon. Wm. Macdougall :—I would like you, Mr. Chairman,to ask 
the witness, as he has mentioned my namein connection with him as 
his attorney, to ask him whether I have any relation to him in his 
tenders. 


By the Chairman :— 


13964. You have mentioned Mr. Macdougall’s name as attorney to 
whom notice should be given in case a further investigation is had 
upon the subject of your claim : will you say whether you have had 
any dealings with him in connection with those tenders which you 
have made, or whether you derived through him any information on 
those subjects in connection with any of those tenders ?—No, never, ft 
have never derived any information from him or paid him money, 
except as attorney. He has always told me that in case the Georgian. 
Bay Branch matter came before Parliament he, being a Member of 
Parliament, should have to withdraw from the suit; but in case it 
went before the Court, of course it was then another matter, and he 
could then act as my attorney. 


———_— 
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sonata Gin | capacity as Member of Parliament on account of your claim, or in any 
pH Ain iat ae other of those matters that you have been speaking of ?—Never to my 
wholly ee : knowledge. 

quainted with his ° 5 

tenders. 13966. Hon. Mr. Macdougall :—I would wish to get his answer more: 


distinct with regard to the British Columbia matter, that really I was. 
not in his secrets at all, although I was his attorney and adviser on the 
other matter. 


13867. The Chairman (to witness) :—Was Mr. Macdougall aware of 
your doings in connection with the British Columbia tenders ?—He 
knew nothing about our tender. I suppose he knew, perhaps, that we 
were going to bid. He knew I was here for that purpose, but he had 
no knowledge whatever of the transactions between Goodwin, Ryan, 
myself and the Government. 


13968. Did he take any part in assisting you in your tender either 
generally or particularly ?—He did not. 


13969. Did you say there was nothing else that you could give by 
way of evidence ? —There is nothing else that I think of. 


13970. The Chairman:—Before adjourning I wish to say that on 
Friday last the hearing of evidence was then formally postponed until 
Monday morning; but inasmuch as the witness just examined appeared: 
in the city, and wished to go away this evening, we thought it better to 
hear him to day, rather than to ask him to wait until Monday, particu- 
larly as we were not sure of our power to detain him. 


OrtrawA, Monday, 8th November, 1880. 
TRUDEAU. ToussAINT TRUDEAU’S examination continued: 


Transportation By the Chairman :— 
of #ails— 


Contract No.34. 13971. Have you the papers now concerning contract 34, so as to- 
give as any explanation of it ?—Yes. 


13972. What is the subject of the contract ?—It is the transportation: 
of rails, fish-plates and bolts from Kingston to St. Boniface. 
Let by public 13973. Was it let by public competition ?—Yes. 
competition. 
13974. Have you the advertisement and any report upon the tenders ?’ 
— Yes; I produce it. (xhibit No. 154.) 


13975. Have you the contract or a copy of it ?—Yes ; I produce it.. 
(Exhibit No. 155.) 


13976. There appears to be a change in the form of advertisement. 
asking for tenders : can you explain that and the reason of it ?—In the: 
first advertisement dated 24th February, 1878, the time of delivery in. 
Winnipeg was fixed at the 15th July. This advertisemert was can- 
celled and replaced by another in March, fixing the time of delivery 
for the 2,500 tons by the Ist of August, and the balance on the 15th: 
September, 1878. 


13977. The time for receiving tenders was not altered by this change: 
of advertisement was it ?—No. 
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13978. In the description of this contract in Mr. Fleming’s special miata As ND oes 
report of 1879 appears an item of transportation from Fort William ; 7”2nsporiation 
is that included in the advertisement for tenders or in the contract ?— Waa eee 
a . ° e ‘ és eQi lit 
It is neither in the advertisement nor in the contract. iotine' «dees 
cription of this 


13979. Then it is improperly described, as forming a portion of this contract; Report 


contract, in Mr. Fleming’s report ?—Yes. cate 
13980. Was that work performed from Fort William ?—Yes. 
13981. By whom ?—By the same company who performed contract 


34—the North-West Transportation Co. pleted ea be 
13982. Was that work let by public competition ?—No. Neonite coca 


13983. How was the arrangement arrived at ?—I shall search for the PD hicaeh 


papers and produce them on some other occasion. 


13984. Do you know whether there was any written agreement on 
the subject ?—There were some letters. 


13985. Has contract 34 for the transportation from Kingston been 
fulfilled ?—Yes. 


13986. Has there been any dispute on the subject ?—No. 
13987. What is the next contract ?—Contract No. 35, with Cooper, Pailway 


Spikes— 


Fairman & Co., for the supply of railway spikes delivered on the Comtract No. 35, 


wharves at Fort William and Duluth. Cooper, Fair- 
man & Co. 


13988. Have you the advertisement and any report upon the 
tenders ?—Yes; I produce it. (Hxhibit No. 156.) 


13989. Have you the contract ?—Yes ; I produceit. (Exhibit No.157.) 

13990. Does the question of duty enter into consideration at all in 
deciding upon these tenders ?— Yes. 

13991. In what way ?—Parties from the United States when they 
send in goods pay the duty. 


13992. The tender which was accepted was the lowest was it rot ?— Tender accepted 
Wie the lowest. 


13993. Everything considered ?—Yes. 
13994. Was there any duty upon these articles coming from England 
at that time ?—Spikes coming from England. Yes. 
. ae Did these articles come from England under this contract ? 
—No. 
13996. Where were they made ?—At Montreal. Ee ys Sterol oh 
13997. Then they paid no duty of course ?—No. 


13998. Could you have obtained the same articles at a lower price 
from other persons tendering if no duty had been collected ?—Yes. 


13999. How much less would those articles have cost if furnished by 
any other tenderers without paying duty—by the lowest of the other 
tenderers ?—There was one tender from Dreworth, Porter & Co., for 
spikes delivered at Duluth within the United States at the rate of 
$48.16; and one from Dana & Co., also delivered at Duluth, at the rate 
of $48.86 per ton. 


14000. And what was the contract price to Cooper, Fairman & Co. ? 
—$49.75 delivered at Duluth and Fort William, within Canada—that 
was in bond in Canada. 
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14001. Then, but for the necessity or expediency of collecting duty,. 
these articles could have been furnished at this lower price ?—They 
could have been furnished so far as Duluth was concerned, but a portion 
of the spikes were required at Fort William. Then to the price of 
delivery at Duluth, it would have been necessary to add the cost of 
transportation from Duluth to Fort William at the expense of the: ° 
Government. 


14002. Do you know whether the price at Fort William, if delivered 
by either of those tenderers would have been necessarily higher than at 
Duluth : do you know whether they were to be transported by rail or 
by boat, because if by boat through the lakes it is not likely that they 
would cost more at Fort William ? —I do not. 


14003. Do you know whether there was any correspondence with 
either of those American tenderers to ascertain whether the delivery at 
Fort William wonld cost more or less than at Duluth ?—There was no 
correspondence. 


14004. Do you know whether it has been the practice in all cases in 
considering the relative advantage of tenders to add the duty ?—Yes. 


14005. So that this matter was decided according to the usual practice: 
upon such subjects ?— Yes. 


14006. Has this contract been completed ?—Yes. 
14007. Has there been any dispute upon the subject ?—No. 


1408. What is the next contract, in point of time, which we have not 
investigated ?—The next contract is No. 37, but Lam not prepared on 
it. No. 38 is with Edmund Ingalls. 


14009. Have you the contract ?—Yes; I shall produce a copy later. 
It is for the conversion of the Neebing Hotel, at Fort William, into 
offices for the engineering staff. 

14010. Was the work let by public competition ?—Yes. 

14011. To the lowest tenderer ?—Yes. 

14012. Has it been completed ?—Yes. 


:4013, Has there been any dispute between the Government and the 
contractor ?—No. 


14014. Is there any other matter connected with it which you think 
requires explanation ?—No. 

14015. About what is the total amount involved in contract No. 38 ? 
—A bout $3,400. 


14016. What.was the next contract ?—No. 39, for the transportation 
of rails from Esquimalt and Nanaimo to Yale, British Columbia. 


14017. Have you the contract or a copy of it?—I have not got it. 
with me. 


14018. Was the work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


14019, Have you’a copy of the advertisement or any report upon the: 
tenders ?—Yes; I produce a copy of the correspondence. (Exhibit 
Ne. 158.) 


14020. Can you say how it was decided to do this work: I mean was 


it by Order-in-Council, or by the Minister, or upon a report by the 
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Transportation 
of Rails— 
engineer, or how otherwise ; the first communication which you produce ©Omtract No. 39. 
seems to be a telegraphic communication from the Secretary of the 
Department to some person in British Columbia to ask for tenders ?— 
Yes. 


14021. Can you explain what took place before that upon this subject 
of transportation ?—I would have to refer to the office to say whether 
there was any previous correspondence. 


14022. As it will not be convenient to investigate this subject further: 
until you produce the contract and the directions for the transaction, 
we will proceed to the next—which is that ?—The next is No. 40, but 
I am not preparéd, nor am I prepared for cortract No, 43. 


14023. We have already investigated contracts 41 and 42, 1 believe ? 


— Yes. 
ee : 4 Purchase of 
14024. Then as to 44, have you that contract?—No, 44 is for the Hani 


supply of 2,000 tons of steel rails with a proportionate quantity of stee| Comtract No. 44. 


ay perk A fete it 2,000 tons of rails 
fish-plates to be delivered at Montreal. | | with fish-plates. 


14025. Have you the contract ?—There was no formal cortract 
entered into. 


14026. How was it arranged ?—By letters. ¢ 


14027. Was it subject to public competition ?—Yes. Subject to com- 
> Z petition but not 
14628. By advertisement or by letters ?—By letters sent to makers by advertisement 


by an agent of the Department in Hngland. 
14029. Is that the competition which you mean ?—Yes. 


14030. Could you say to whom the letters were sent?—They were Firms to which 
sent to Guest & Co., The Ebbw Vale Co., Bolekow, Vaughan & Co., letters were sent. 
Cammell & Co., West Cumberland Co., John Brown & Co , Moss Bay Co., 

The Rhymney Co., Wilson, Cammell & Co., and Brown, Bayley & Dixon. 


14031. Have you any report upon the offers made by any of those 
firms ?—I produce a report from Mr. Burpee in Mr. Fleming’s office. 
(Exhibit No. 159.) 

14032, This appears to bea letter from Mr. Burpee accompanying the No report as to 
original documents, such as correspondence upon the subject; what I relative merits. 
meant was a report as to the result or relative merits: have you any 
report of that kind ?—I don’t think we have such a report. 


14033. Have you ascertained the relative value for the purposes of 
the Department and have you any statement upon the subject ?—Yes ; 
I produce one. (Exhibit No. 160.) 
14034. About what is the date of the contract or agreement ?—The Order dated 21th 
date of the order is about the 24th of June, 1879. sue Aare 
14035. And the time for delivery ?—The 15th of August, 1879. 


14036. Were these subsequent contracts, Nos. 45, 46 and 47, considered Gentracts Nos. 
about the same time by the Department ?—Yes. Pe aA 


14037. What is the price paid oncontract 44 per ton ?—£4 19s. ster- £1 19s, paid under 
ling, contract 44; £5 


under contract 45. 
14038. And on contract 45 ?—<£5. 


14039. Will you explain why, about the same time, a contract was 
given to one firm at £5, and to the other at £4 19s; in other words, 
could you not get a larger quantity from the first mentioned firm at 
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contracts dea 
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Bolts & Nuts— 
Contract Noa. 47. 


Circulars sent to 
firms instead of 
advertising. 


Before sending 
circulars, instead 
of advertising, 
the alternative 
courses fully dis- 
cussed by Chief 
Engineer and 
Minister. 


the low price ?—In the correspondence I have produced you will find a 
letter from the West Cumberland Co. to Mr. Reynolds stating that 
they would not like to undertake more than 2,000 tons delivered at 
Montreal by the 15th of August. 


14040. All those rails were delivered at Montreal, I understand, by 
those contracts ?—Yes. 


a 
14041. Did you take from the next contractor the quantity which 
they proposed to sell to you—the Barrow Hematite Steel Co ?— 
The remaining 3,000 tons were divided between the Barrow Hxmatite 
Steel Co. and the Ebbw Vale Steel Co., both at the price of £5. 


14042. Contract 47 appears to be for bolts and nuts ?—Yes. 


14043. Was that contract made with the lowest tenderer ?—For con- 
tract 47 circulars were sent to the Patent Nut and Bolt Co., Bay- 
less, Jones & Bayless, and Messrs. Horton Bros. The lowest tender 
was accepted. 

14044. Were these English firms ?—Yes. 


14045. You mention the name of Mr. Reynolds: in what capacity 
was he acting and where was he ?—Mr. Reynolds resides in London, 
and he was there acting as agent for the Department. 


14046. Do you know whether it was discussed in the Department as 
to the expediency of advertising in newspapers, or in sending circulars 
of this kind, or at whose suggestion was this course adopted ?—This 
course was adopted at the suggestion of the Chief Engineer, as it was 
urgent that rails should be obtained early in the season. 

14047. Do you know whether there was any discussion as to the 
possibility of this mode producing as low offers as the ordinary mode 
of advertisements in newspapers ?—Before adopting this course the 
matter was fully discussed by the engineers and the Minister. 


(Evidence Continued Vol. IT.) 
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